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Art. I. The History of Ireland. By John O'Driscol. 2 vols. 8ro. 
Price 1/. 4fS. London. 1827. 

'^^'HEN the Spaniards undertook to subdue and appropriate 
America to themselves, they went out fprtified with a 
boU of the pope, to reduce and retain all the countries they 
could conquer, and bring the benighted inhabitants under the 
spiritual authority of the Holy Church. Armed with this power, 
they entered the country, and proceeded with the sword of the 
flesh to carry into execution the spiritual commission of his 
Holiness. Under the pretext of meliorating the condition of 
the natives, hosts of needy adventurers, abandoned to the worst 
passions, spread themselves over the face of the country, led on 
by chiefs who had attained that rank, only by the more fierce 
and unrelenting atrocity of their character. Jrizarro, Almagro, 
Padreria, Cortes, and a succession of others, not only made no 
attempt to restrain their followers, but themselves set the ex- 
amples of cruelty and cupidity : eagerness for the accumulation 
of wealth was the great stimulus mat goaded them on, and a 
thirst for gold and blood seemed to increase as it was gratified. 
They had found a numerous people, claiming a high antiquity, 
having among them existing proofs that their claims were well 
founded, and distinguished among the contemporary natives of 
their continent by early civilization and refinement Their 
laws were mild, suited to the humane and gentle temper of the 
inhabitants, whose dispositions were docile and tractable, ad« 
miring what they thought was good, and willing on all occa- 
sions to adopt it. Instead of conciliating the gooa^will, and im- 
proving the condition of this people, by the lights they had 
brought with them, the strangers pursued and persecuted them 
every where with the most unrelenting barbarity : there was 
no perfidy which they did not practise on their confidence, no 
cruelty which they did not perpetrate on their persons. They 
Vol. XXIX. KS. B 
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2 ODriscors History of Ireland. 

held, that killing a mere Indian was no jgreater offence than de* 
priving a noxious animal of life, and that they were only exe- 
cuting the Divine commands in destroying them. They at- 
tempted to force Christianity npon them, and the Indians were 
willing to adopt it; but the conduct of the strangers was so in- 
fernal/ that the natives at length shrunk with horror from the 
i^eligion which they professed. When the miserable sufferers, ■ 
pot to the torture, were urged to renounce their idolatry, and 
go to heaven with the true believers, they only clung to their 
errors the more tenaciously, as exempting them, they said, from 
the chance of again meeting in any place their persecutors. A 
very few benevolent ecd^iastics interfered from time to time 
iixbehalf of this suflfering people; and among the rest, the ve- 
nerable Las Casas, bishop of Chiapa; but his voice was not 
heard among the fierce clamours of his countryinen* In vain 
were commissions appointed, and commissioners sent abroad, to 
inquire into the state and treatment of the natives; they were 
disregarded or corrupted ; and no effectual means were taken 
to arrest the horrors that were practised, till nearly the whole 
race was extirpated, and their lands, tenements, and pfopertjf^ 
seized by the perpetrators. To justify their conduct, they did 
not fail to represent the natives as a barbarous, brutal, incor- 
rigible race, immersed in the most gross and abominable su- 
perstitions, b race which they had a Divine commission to de^ 
stroy. These stories obtamed belief in Europe at the time; 
among the ignorant and prejudiced, and were eagerly propa- 
gated by thosef who had an interest in having them credited. 
Bat the time is Come, when they are known and treated as the 
fictions or exaggerations of men who sought some excuse for 
their own horrid acts ; and the people of Europe in general; 
and of England in particular, have visited them with their just 
reprobation. * 

If we are to believe the statemepts of Mr. 0*Dri8Col*s book, 
there is a strong similarity between the case of the Peruvians 
and that of the Irish. The Anglo-Normans obtained from the 
pope, a bull to enter the kingdom of Ireland, in order to reduce 
the people to obedience and the jurisdiction of the see of Rome} 
and, like the Spaniards, they proceeded with the sword of the 
flesh to execute the spiritual commission. Hosts of needy ad- 
venturers crowded into the country, whose only object wa^ 
plunder, and whose predominant passions were cruel^ and 
avarice. They were generally led on by men of similar charac- 
ter, but pre-eminent in the ferocity which distinguished theff 
followers; and the deeds of Mountjoy, Grey, Carew, an J 
CrosQweti, even cast into shade the danng atrocities of Altnagro 
and Cortes. The strangers had found, on their landing in the 
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opnutTjF, » tmffwf Otis pofAilatipn, £wmerl]r dkting»u«bed spiong, 
tM nations of Eorope, bv the eminence tbi^ had Jitiained i» d»# . 
arts of ciTiiized li£er md by tlieir e^m^ (o aHtiqpiHy.^ and at th^ , 
cinie, a people of quickt iogei^ioua fancy^ livifig under- a mild 
eode of h^a suitable to their own luiowve dispositioosi^and in 
m country oif extraordiimry fertility and bpaaty^ they were don 
e3e^ apt to discern what was good, and raa% on . all oooaaioov- - 
to adc^ it, Bui, instead of studying, to * form such, a people 
* to vinuoQs manners' by the lights theg^.pro&Bsed to bring wish 
tlieB), according to the terms of their boll, there was no ^4ck** 
edness of which thej did not themselves set them- the fijrst ex« 
ample. Their sole object was, to seize upon the^r lands and 
p0sses6ions; and they proceeded by endeavouring in every posi 
sible way to exterminate the possessors. They established the 
pneotplei that the natives were altogether out of the pale of hu-t 
manity ; and th^ acted on it as a legal maxiray that to taka 
the Hfe of a mere Iris/man was no murder. Th^ repnesented 
them as incapable of the moral obligations which bind ouin to 
ma^; and therefore, there was no perfidy which they did net 
fhbk themselves justifiable in practising toward* thein. The 
xmcives, naturally docile and tractable, submitted at first to the 
laws, and adc^ted the religious creed, of the strangers*wbo pn>^ 
iessed to teach them better things; bat, when they ibund their 
practice so at variance with their precepts, the Irish, like the 
Indianst at length shrunk from a religion proposed to them by 
neo who seemed themselves restrained by »o religious tie^ 
Occasioneltyi a good and upright ecplesiastic of the new faith 
obt^ned a powerful influenee over the minds of the people p 
afid the Protestant bishop Bedel, like the Catholic bishop Las • 
Casas, was an object of the most affectionate respect and attach* 
ment. Varioss representations and memorials were at diSeveii^ / 
tiums draosmitted to England on the cruelty and injustice prac- 
tised on the natives ; and com n^issiooers were appointed to ii»- 
quire into the tkcts^ and to redress them ; but eitlier they were 
disregarded, or became themselves infected with the lust of pro- 
perty which had seized on their countrymen. Spoliation and 
de^triiction pursued their course, till the whole property of the 
coiintr; was wrested from the hands of the native proprietors, 
and tjwisfcurred to the strangers ; and the whole native popu}^« 
lion bec^qie tmee nearly extirpated. In the words of a contem^ 
porai^ llistprta^ tb^ were * brayed in the mortar of war and 
^ &Aiine,^ tiU the &nits of the earth were destroyed, the cattl^ 
extenoinaCed, their arable land converted into woods and bogs; 
and ^ jfcbo way-side might be found the dead and the dyiJig, 
thei^ mpums smeared with weeds, the only things left to satis^ 

B2 
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the cravings of hunger. To justify this conduct^ the adverse 
writers, from Oiraldus'down to Twiss, have not failed to repre- 
sent the Irish as a b^rbarous^ intractable race ; and some, even 
so late as the seventeenth century, have gone so far as to speak 
of them as Idolaters and Canaanites whom the people of God 
(meaning themselves) were commissioned to destroy '*• These 
tales of Irish brutality and degradation, were circulated witk 
such assiduity by those who had an interest in causing them to 
be believed, th%t they were generally credited' at the time, and 
assented to evei^ by those who were very incredulous and seep* 
tical on other points.^ Hume has embodied them in his history^ 
and Voltaire was so ' struck with the moral inferiority of tne 
race, as to assert, * that the Irish seemed created to be slaves to 
< the English, as the blacks to the whites.' But the time is 
come, when the prejudices against this people have passed away 
from every reasonable mind. The misrepresentations of inte- 
rested parties have been sifted ; statements are now recdved 
with caution, which were formerly swallowed vrith avidity ; and 
as knowledge expands, the candour and good sense of the peo- 
ple of England are at length beginning to do that justice to the 
character and history of the Irish, which has so long been de* 
tiied then}. 

Such is the sum and substance of Mr. ODriscors history^ 
and such are the impressions left upon the mind by the details 
of his work. The first question which suggests itself, is. What 
credit does he deserve as a faithful historian, and how far are 
his details to be relied on ? His history contains few notices of 
any authority for his statements, no marginal references to pas- 
sages in other writers, and no quotations at the bottom of the 
page, to enable the reader to judge of the authenticity of the 
source whence he has drawn his information, or the fidelity 
with which he has applied it. With the exception of one^or 
two documents at the end of the volumes, it is a naked detail 

* Twice, in the course of the Irish wars, has this argument been 
resorted to, in the tiipes of Cromwell and William. — ^ They quoted 
tlie examples of the Israelites, and the fate of the Canaanites, as the 
Cromwellians had done. They contended against the imputation of 
cruelty, that they had the same warrant from heaven as the patri- 
archs of old, and were bound by the same obligation to purge the 
land which had been bestowed upon them, from the abommations of 

superstition and idolatry Dr. Dopping, bishop of Meath^ 

preached before the lords-justices at Christ s Church, In Dublin, on 
their return from Limerick : — he reproached them bitterly for the 
treaty they had diade, and argued, that Protestants were noebQund 
to keep faith with Papists.' O'Driscol, Vol. II. pp» 363, 4» 
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restii^ oa hip own aatbority. In^eed^^ the very appellative, 
Q^J)wGo\ 80and3 like that of a partiaL hislorian*— 

Per Mac et O tu veros cognoscis Mibemos. 

And the imual of his name is a kind of intimfition that he 
cannot be a £ar rGpori^v in hi9> own oause» One is disposed 
IP (^Imm CyDriscol's Ireland witl^CKFlabevt/9 Ogygia, and to 
^noentaa much credit to the one^ when he affirms, th^t the Irish 
Jf^i^ta never retaliated on the Protestants,, while they had the 
power^ as to. the other, when he traces their genealogy beyond 
t&e.Fh»od» On examinaUMs however, we find that he is. borne 
oiMt in bi« statements^ not onJly by the writers k^ im own 
cooi^ry^ but, what is still more concluave, by their adversaries; 
mha admit such facts ineidentally as to support the Iris^k hisiM> 
wm¥^% and Mr« O'Drisc^lanKHig the number, in the m^eiancboly 
detaila of the period to which he confines his history. The^ 
lauthockies are now easily, referred to, and speedily ei^amined., 

Sn Cluxy, an eminent physician in Dublin, was passing 
though the Castle Yard in the year 1746, on the day of the 
amiversary of the Irish rebellion. He met two young ladies 
wiih.a childy who, stepping out before them, extended her .hands 
in an attitude of horror, and inquired whether, there were 
aay of those blood-thirsty Irish in Dublin* The party were 
coming from Christ's Church, and had heard the appropriate 
service and sermon appointed for this occasion. This circum- 
stance induced him, he says, to inquire particularly into the 
factsy dnd to ascertain the truth of those details which were thus 
j^ade^ even in the house, of God, the instruments of awaking 
horror and prejudice in the minds of the rising generation. He 
fiEHind sufficient in his researches to convince him, that the ex- 
cesses attributed to the Irish, were either the fabrications or the 
exaggerations of writers whose personal interest it was to mis- 
rqtfesent; and that the unfortunate natives were themselves the 
victims of much more cruelty than they inflicted on that occa- 
sion; and this conviction arose, not from the suspected accounts 
of the Irish writers in their own cause, but from the admissions 
c( their adversaries. The result of his researches, he after-* 
wards published in two volumes, of which there has been more 
diatt one edition. They almost entirely consist of quotations 
from Cambrensis, Spencer, Campion^ Morrison, Borlase, Tem- 
1^ Carte, &€• &c. ; English writers, generally living at the 
jtiine% aad amid the scenes tbey describe, and, strongly imbued 
with the partialities of partizans. Yet, their admissions, connected 
'togctbeTf detail a series of cruelties inflicted upon die natives 
of Ireland dnrii^ nearly six centuries, that no other people 
ever underwent, exc^t, perhaps, the Mexicans and Peruvians. 
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B;^ the iiiiesmptkMiable tastimonj ^ this oaB|>tUAQa« Mr. 
O'DrisooFs work is mippoi^edi and k Cb«Pefope tests «p9a evi- 
dence not to be disputed, 

It is not our wUh to revive or to keep alive enmities, by record* 
kig the aggressions of eitlterpfloriy, durtngihose dismal timesi Uh 
better tbey sbosld beior ever bttried in c^livioii, and not ^made, «t 
riiis day, the itiBtrum«nts of resuscitating the embers of expii^ 
ifig^atiniositiesL But the review of auoh a warlc as thai before 
ins, itnpotoes on us an unavoidable task, beeamse it is our dutjr 
ta ascertain whaC de^ee of credit should be given to its «ta^ 
ments. We will merdiy advert to otte period, and to the illua- 
tratiofts afiwrdtd to it by adverse writevs, beoause it is the pe- 
riod which has been stigmatased, nsore than any otiierin Irl4i 
history, for the alfiUMit iocredibk and unprovoked atrocttJKm 
leommitted by che natives on the unoffending English aetllers, 
tioA which induoed Hume to say: ^ An universal masMLGtie 

* of the EiB^ish ootnraenced, w^hen no age, no sex, no oonditiQii 
f. wafr spared; destruction was let loose, and met the bunted 
c victim at every ec^ner,' * &e. Now hear the«videne^ ooUeelad 
by Curry iram the adtmssions of the English historians them- 
jaeb^sfl, • including the most prejudiced and interested, Teaaple 
Btid \Borlase. In tlseyear 1641, the Irish were drives to form 
« cak)federa(7 in their own defenoe^ and to preserve tbemsel^^ 
and dieir Teligion froaa utter etOi^patiMi, with which th«y 
were Areatened^ When they asseaA^ed at Kilkenny, they 
adopted for tbeir seal, < Pro JOeoy pro Bege^ ^ pro^ Pairia 
^Hibemia / and the oath they solannly took was, ' to bear 
< true ailegisBaoe to their sovereign lord King ChaKes, his b^s 
^ and successors, and to defend them with roeii^ life and esMe 
^ gainst all persons who should attempt any thing Against 
^ them, or the power and privilege of pariiament, ««r the la»>ftil 

* rights of the sobject.' :|: They exoepted from pardon all 
AoBe of their own party who should commit any orubl excess ; 
and it was the desire of the whole nistion, that the perpetrators 
df crudities should be made in the higbeet degree examples lo 
vU posterity §, They took into their possession, ibr the preMen- 
lion of evils, and fer his majesty's honour^ use, «nd servioe^ 
foitsand other plaoe& of strength^ and tbey declared, that they 
haibouped net the least thought of didoyaity ilgainst him, or •m 
fturpose to hurt his subjects ||* To these declarations th^y 
^rictiy ^adhered in all their acts up lo % certain timef* That 
tiflse aras the b^iantng of November, when the Sooteb landed 

a Hist, of Eagt VoiwIV. f Carter Ytfk h p* £98« 

% Boriasa, {>.74. . $; Garte^ ¥ci. Ili. . 

{li|letifQnitniQ«eiofihe€o«C»van« if TeinpWp-^196* 
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iK IsUumI MA^e^ near Bdfast^ acm} massacmd m cold Mood, 3000 
ittiidoeiit Iriah fkmtlieev irho had taken rcfuige there^ and were 
ItYing with a feeling of security under- protection ^^ Tben it 
ii«85 and not till ti^n, that the fir^ damtion irom Aeir hu- 
mane reM>l«lioaB displajred itself at the tovreiider of Lmraanf, 
j&st after tile iiiatfeacDe^ and in its immediate rieinity, !hy an 
aitaspeNitad people whom the confederatei could not ooitfvol. 
Tht croelttes of wbich the English were guilty in retaliadMBf 
9te to^ horrible for description : they butchered old and de- 
efepid people in their beds^ women with child, and children 
eight days old, baming konses with all their inhabitants^ and 
ei^eli warring with the dead) by digging up grares, scatter* 
mg* and trampling on tite tiones of the deceased, and burning 
their bodies !^. Among the foremost is said t» have been Grom- 
well Mmself, who ischai^ged with going beyond all the rest 
to co)d4>looded perfidy and cnieky ; ^ exceeding even bimsei^' 
as Ormonde says, *in breach of faith, and bloody inhtwianity;'^ 
Odnsidering the Irish as Amalekites, whom he was, like Joshua, 
eomananded to slay ||> and actually sending a eolony of Jews as 
appropriate auxiliaries to assist in extirpating them* The whole 
iwfftber ^ English ^lestroyed, was — not 150,000, according to 
the fictions of Temple and Maxwel, on which Hume bnilt his 
dismal statements, while be akogether forgot to mention the 
massacre perpetrated by his countrymen at Island Magee, — bat 
was proved by an English clergyman, after the most af9curate 
sorotiny of the documents, to amoant tx> only 4,028 in the two 
first ytsars, and, in the wh(^ ten years of the war, not to exceed 
6^0685 <B3i^rite of about 800 families who had disappeared 
IriMn tiieir abodes IT, While, dwing the same period, nearly 
the whole Irish population was extitTwted, and the country re- 
daced to rt»e savage wildness of a desert , 

Tlie Irish ecclesiastics have been parttcdarly stigmatized, 
and* held tip to the reprobation of mankind. They nave been 
Ae ticCims of the mott nelentkss persecutions; and it has been 
iLS6eHedf that the utmost severity has fallen short of tfaehr de* 
serts« ifet^ there are not to be found in the history of any 
eonmry)^ more amiable examples of meekness, simplicity, and 
uprightness, than they hsrre ^exhibited, according to the a^nis- 
' sions^tbose same historians. We skall mention ji few instances. 
In the year lift), a svned was held at Armaghy by the* inde- 
littigalw pttmane Galenas. The object of their meeting was, 
to inquiseinto ^ caaseof the insnswn of their coontry by 

#^ Carter Ve>. L t 1^ Noir. 

t Caite^ Tot. IIL p. 109. § Letter to Lord Byam. 

n Andiis. Qm^ p. 786. f Wamcs's H«t, Ihsh Bebellioo. 
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M^ger&, mA wfaat*oflbnc« tb^ had given to Ood, to araWdotrtf 
oil' ti^m «u€h 9i natioiml viftitation. On mature ddibecationy 
they concItid«d, that it wa« to scourge the »ins of the people m* 
geDerai» but^ in partioulary the sin c£ buying Engliah eUddren- 
as slaves from the pirates and merchants who frequented tbeiri 
shores* . The English on the opposite coast bad been, it bmoib^. 
in thepracdce of selKng their children and kinsfolk, and the. 
Irish of puirchasittg them ; and this unchristian practice was' 
deemed by the Iri^ ecclesiastics an ofience of suffioiientmag^ 
nitode to draw down on them the just rengeaaceof God. Tbra, 
therefore, by unanimous consent, decreed, that alt those akeady. 
in bondage should be liberated, and that the practice ta futuco. 
should be entirely prohibited *• A more illustrious in8tance>o£ 
rectitude, both in religious sentiment and kindly feeling, is mot 
to be fbund in history. This is, perhaps, thtjlrst example of 
the formal abolition of the slave-trade in any country, (on' 
which the world are indebted to the Catholic clergy of IretaadL- 
It is not generally known, that the Quakers of thai; oounurjr 
were the first to set a similar example in modern times; their 
resolutions to that effect, at the General Meeting -held in Dub**- 
Itn, in lTt7, having preceded by thirty years a similar one' ia 
liOVMton -f* 

In the midst of the tremendoat scenes of blood and carnage 
which depopulated Ireland- in the rdgn of Charles I*,* tae- 
ed^lesitttics, though hunted like wild beasts by the PreabytCK 
rians, ^very where interposed their authority to restrain the 
excesses and retaliatk>ns of their own party. At a sjmod of 
archbishops, bishops, and inferior clergy, assembled at. £il^: 
kenny, in May 164S, excommunication was pronounced against 
any 'who should murder, dismember, or grievously strike ;<'*- 

< all dnlawful spoilers or robbers of any goods, or such as 
'favoured or received them;««-all such as had invaded, or 
' should invade, the possessions or goods, spiritual or tempocal^i 
' of any Irish Protestant not a^nst them. No clergy, pegpur 
' lar or secular, were to hear the confessions of, or to give the 
* sacrament to, any such person, under pain ofexoommnnicattoiir 
^himself, ipsofdko* Notwithstandtog this, all the eoDceases^' 
and e^en the rebellion itself, were imputed to theai by their 
bUter ^nemlefi^ while they were . acquitted even by me ad- 
y^tm kAstorians. ' Although,- said the most respectable and 
unimpeachable witness, < the conspiracy was imputed to them» 

< yet not above two or three^of them seemed lo know anyt thii^ 

^ Cambrensis Hib. expugnat. lib. i. cap. 18* — ^Ware's Aatiqi velri. 
p. 60. 
t Whitelaw and Walsh's History of Dublin, vol. ii» p. 89ii > . 
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< o^iti'^ 'The ttiffinringsAndip^neciittoQffUiey ^doned ati&ta 
tune^' «e unparalleled ; not ooly in Irdbod, but in England, 
wUtfaer they had fled fcr protection. Comnumaoers were 
appinntecl in 1052, who issued a proclaniationr|-9 declaring th$it 
aiyjr Romish priest ,/osnd) was to be deemed guilty of rebellion^ 
amt aestenoed to b^ hanged, his bowels drawn out and buroedi 
and hit' head fixed On a pole in some public place. Tho^ who 
eaiertained. a priest, were to have their proper^ eonfiacatied» 
and be themselves hanged. - Even the private exercieie of the 
CadibBc reiigion «^w made a capital crime. This edict w;aa> 
renewaofr in- 1657 ; and those who knew where a priest was con«* 
cealod^ and did not i^eveal it^ were to suffer the same punish- 
manu^ In England, eight Catholic priests who had escaped 
fvMB the perils ai|d' persecutions of their own country, wera 
arrested' and condemned; and sev^ were eMcated for the 
mere act of saying mass* Which occasioned an historian to 
ToiBfk, that < if a Turkish dervish had preached up Mahomet. 
^ IB Ei^aad, he would have met wi& /much better treatment' 

< tfan a popish priest'$ Among the victims of diis blind pre^ 
jodioe^ was one deeply to be deplored. Oliver Plunket .had 
been-appoinied titaiar primate by the pope, from the know?^ 
ledge he had of his piety and learning, though many others 
had been proposed and supported by powerfiil interest , After 
passing tes years at his see in the practiee of piety and univer- 
sal charity, he was dragged to answer diarges whi(^. hiyi:ene« 
mies bad biaouflht againsfi him. For the purpose of his coi^vio - 
tkm, some prcmigate witnesses were suborned) who were of the 
lowest description. They came to England in rags and poverty, 
and -^.x returned afterwards with money and fine clothes.' 
They were lodged in the house of the noted Lord Shafisbury^ 
and were there instructed in what they were to say aud do* 
On the evidence of these notoriously infamous men, whom 
nobody believed, the excellent primate was condemned and 
i giMu iniously hanged at Tyburn, dying with the meek forti- 
tode winch' had distinguished his life, and solemnly denying 
effeiy«tiiiogthe8e suborned men had sworn* Every unpr^udiced 
h istor i aP j evmi on the opposite side^' has given him the highest 
cfaamctsr for wisdom, piety, and learning* < He was wise and 
'-sobev^ said axandid Protestant biabop^ his coAJtemporary^ 
<'Jwd'o£.iiviBg'quietly, and* in due attbjection to tbeg^v^vur 

"lAidrirBs^tfae condncfe^ Protestants taa CathoUc bi^op in 

.•>Carte: »• i. : f C««te, Warnerr &c. % Morrison's Xbren* 
§ Grainger's Hist. Engl. vol. ii. p. 206. 
g Bumas^ QistOrgft of Jiis Own* Times. 
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thdM dhoml times : now nuirii tbe coodiict of C!«thoRcft to a 
Proteitaiit bishop about th^ iMune period* Bedel was bMiop 
of Kiknore^ in Ireland, at tiie time of th€ rebellion in 1641; 
and when tbe inturrection broke out, be found himself m a 
remote place, far from his ^mn people, and in the midst of his 
eoearries; but be had lived a holy life, was a benefactor in many 
ways to the people about him, and was therefore greatly re- 
spected and beloFed* Among other ^ofibrts for their service, 
M translased the Bible into Irish ; to qaalify himself for whiciv, 
be began to stud^ the bnffuaga at an advanced age, and soo- 
eeeded in rendeni^ bims^ master of it. His Bible is at this 
^y a beaotifiil specimen of tjrpography in the Irish eharactei^ 
and is highly prized by such Catholics as possess a copy of it» 
He was never disturbed in the exercise of his functions, and 
hia house was crowed with Protestant refugees, who were ail 
safe under his proceetion. He died 'before the rebeHion ter^ 
■tinated, at the advanced i^ of 7 1 ; and such was the respect 
and iove which the OathoTics bore to him, although he had 
fnroselyted the brother of their bishop, that they attended bis 
luneral, paid him the military honour of firing a volley over hia 
grave, and a still more decided mark of ^teem fbr hhn, by 
joining in the prayers of his own chaplain, who read the fimefal 
service. Among those who attended was Edmund OTariliy^ 
a CathpUc priest. Struck with what be had seen and known of 
the good man's character, and in the enthusiasm of that lovte 
which the Irish always bear to genuine virtue, in whatever 
religious gaii) it may appear, he exclaimed at the conclusion of 
the service: — * OA, sit anirna tnea cum Bedelio /*♦ 

These and similar authorities and facts are the sources and 
materials of which Mr. O'Driscol has availed himself in the 
oonrse of his history, and its character and complexion are 
sQch as natarally result from them. The time was, when few 
men would have dared to encounter the odium incurred by 
vfaidicating tbe character and conduct of the Catholics of Ire- 
land. * The pencil was in Protestant, or rather puritan hands/ 
said a candid man, himself a Protestant; * and who would dare 
< to step forward in vindication of wretches, whom power had 
^ ground, and prejudice had crushed and condemned ?f That 
lime, however, is gone by, and a new era has opened «pon 
us. Liberal reflections on the horrors of the past, and mutual 
intercourse, are wearing down the asperities of intolerance, and 
enlightened systems are dispelling the darkness of past preju- 
dices. A man incurs no odium now by relating the truth ; and 

the historians who vindicate Ireland, will find it so. 

. _ ■■ II ■ . - ■ 

« Bomet's Life of Bedell. f Brook's Tryal of the Catholics. 
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Mn ODifdool's ewe toknnes eompriae the Htstoiy of Ireland 
fivm the laDding of Henry II. to the capitulation of Linusrick. 
It, of necessity^ therefore, describes a dismal period, ofiferiog 
little but scenes of vicdence and raDine» and terminating just 
U the time that peace was establisned^ which continued ui>- 
br<9d(an Sor a century. The work is very unequally divided. 
The ficst volume oondendei within it» pagea tbe events of five 
eonturiest while the second dilates its contents to describe a tenn 
of only five years. The matter, however, of the whole is pre^ 
perly distinguished into three great eras; the wars of Elizabeth, 
the wars pt Cromwell, and the vears of William. These long 
and learlul struggles are connected by two short intervals of 
tranquillity, — as Mr. CyDriscol rather quaintly phrases it, ^Ji 
* ponderous weight of war, held together by two narrow links^' 
We shaU extroa a few passages from the lost of these periods^ 
m a specimen of the Writer's ^yle and matter. 

The coun^ of Fertnanagh and the towsi of EantskiUen hasl^ 
early been one of the stroi^ holds of Protestantism ki the 
centre of the Island, and the inhabitants had frequently diso- 
Ciegniabed themselves in the difibrent commotions as partizans, 
nith^ than as regular troops. * Their fame is still a subject of 
boast to their posterity, who ore now the Orange-men of Ire* 
hmdi end many stories of their achievements form the popular 
tales of the country at this day* These eaLtraordinafy persons 
aie tbua described m the wars of William. 

* Near Loughbrickland, Scbomberg wasjoined by three re^imentf 
of Eunislnllen horse. These troops, the fame of whose exploits had 
been spread abroad, excited much attention in the British camp. Their 
appesirance was remarkable. They were a fine aad hardy body of men; 
bat resembled more a horde of mid Arabs, or Italian banmtti, than 
a body of European cavalry. They observed little ordar in their 
pi^itafj movemeatss and no uniformity of dress or ooeautaeoient^ 
]Bvery soldier was armed and clad according to his own fancy ; and 
each man was attended, like the Asiatic military^ by a servant 
mounted on an inferior horse, and carrying his heavy t^rms 9^ 
bajfeage. ' ' ^ , 

*But they were distinguished by an astonishiag rapidity of move^ 
tteht, and % boldness, or rather fierceness and contempt of all diffi^ 
eultjr and danger, which made them almost mviodble. Thej^ neveir 
calculated obstacles, or ceunted numbers, but rushed ta the attack 
with. the fiurocity and exultation of the tiger when bounding uj^on his 
prey« That the enemy was Popish^ was enough to excite hoisror aoA 
Gont^mpl. To hesitate in attacking such a foe was disgra(^ worse 
thun d^th; and to slaughter tbem» a more acceptable service to the 
lx>rd, than a smoking holocaust offered by David himself. 

' These strange troops were religious men, or thought they were. 
Th^f, jao^jBprios were abundantly stored wjth i^^aps of the Old Tes- 
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ti^meot^ chiefly relatipg to the masasorcs and MKdIatimM Mmailted 

by the. Jews. Upon tbe«e they formed themfielyoi, and with theso 

they jiistified their practices* They were robbers and murderere^ 

They spared no man s life or property. When spoil was not other-* 

wise to be had, they never hesitated to plunder their own party, 

ts or British alliee. They were a fearful 

nd aggravated dreadfully the calamities ti 

lorupuTous to have their proper establish^ 

;iftea preachers of the word;<and heard 

I of the Spirit regularly. The Derrymen 

ir to the Enniskilleners. 

)uld not endure the restraints of discipline; 

, ^ Schomberg^s command, they said of them- 

sdves, that *^ Chey should never thrive so long as they were under 
orders r and they were right. They were a kind of Cossack cavalry; 
that were of no use imless left to themselves, and their irregularities 
'connived, iat Schomberg did not understand them; and General 
Ginckle, at a later period of die war, considered them a nuisance^ 
and hat^d them cordially/ Vol. II. pp. 5^, SQ. 

Again, 

* So keen indeed was their appetite for plunder, that they did not 
spare the king's officers ; and some of them were handed from time to 
time, for robberies committed on the Dutch or Danish soldiers. 

' The Enniskilleneps had become savages in the course of the war, 
and the more savage for the tincture oi religion or fanaticism, or 
whatever it was of that nature, upon which they prided themselves. 
The Protestantism of Ireland has often been described as a virulent 
hatred of Popery, and an absence of all religion. But this could not 
have been the Protestantism of the Enniskilleners. Their conduct 
was too wicked to have been the result of a mere absence of religion ; 
it was bad enough to be the fruit of a depraved and mistaken creed, 
for they were surely not Protestants.' Vol. II. p. 137. 

Among the, books which are put into the hands of poor scho* 
lara in hedge*9chools, is the History of Redmond O'Hanlan, 
a celebrated Rapparee ; and diis never fails to afford an oppor- 
tunity of invective and reprobation of those schools at every 
public meeting for improving the condition of Ireland. Yet, he 
does not appear to have been a more exceptionable* character 
than the Earl of Huntingdon ; nor is his history more likely to 
do harm, than that of the bold outlaw Robin Hood, of which 
the rising generation in England are so fond. 

* Intersected by vast bogs, mountains, woods, and defiles, it had 
been the retreat of Redmond 0*Hanlan, still celebrated in the popu- 
lar tides of the country as a bold and noble Rapparee. O'Hanlan is 
represented as a hero and a robber ; and he was both. The descend- 
ant of one of the noblest families of Ulster, he had been reduced, by 
repeated confiscations of his family property, to utter destitutidn. 
The woods and mountains became his only secure retreat, and his 
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onlf {Mlriftiofiy lib sword. At tbe heild of a few fiut&fial and des-; 

Krate followers, he wi^ed interminable war tipon &e settlers on the 
reditary property of the O'Hanlans, once the proud standard* 
bearers of Ulster/ Vol. II. p# 57. 

The Iriah were attached to Jaixle^ as well (h>iti that prtirciplir 
of loyaky which has always distinguished them, and an impress 
sion on their minds of the justice of his cause, as from syih-' 
pathy for his misfortunes, which never fails to excite strong 
feelings in the people of that country. ' But his own weakness 
and folly soon destroyed that delusion, and dispelled that halo 
of interest with which circumstances bad invested him. The 
attachment of the Irish was not that blind devotion paid in Spain 
to Ferdinand the Beloved, while embroidering petticoats for 
saints* James was not inferior to him in pusillanimity and su- 
pezstitioos folly, and his character soon became justly appro-; 
Gtated in Ireland. 

* It is certain, that James's presence in Ireland speedily destrcq^od 
the enthusiasm that had been connected with his name. But the de« 
rision with which that name became at length associated, never passed 
away. It has come down to our times, sheathed in an apophthegm, 
and pointed with all the power and energy of the Irish language/ 
VoL 11. p. 96. 

We have frequently heard sot^riquets and apophtheffms ap^ 
plied to James by the peasantry of the country at this day. 
One of these, which is too homely ta translate, alludes to the 
effect said to have been produced on him by the sound of one 
of his own trumpets, during his flight from the battle of the 
Boyne, and answers to the * solvurU cortma ventrem * of the Ro- 
man satirist, whose whole description might t^e applied to the 
timid ^ Sbaumus.' 

As a contrast to James, the name of Sarsefield is treasured in 
ttie memory of the people, for his talents and intrepidity. Mr. 
O'Driscol has not done him the justice which others of h\i 
countrymen are disposed to render him. After the capitulation 
' of Limerick, he retired to the continent, and, with his country-^ 
Hkei^9 entered into foreign service, where, as historians assert, 
< th^y- did more injury to the high allies, than all their forfeited 
* estates in Ireland could compensate.' His femily, settled af* 
teryvards, it should seem, in Spain ; where, their name^ witbibat 
6t t£k*P'Donnels and others who emigrated at the same time^ 
{laj^^ l^eoome well known in the late events of the Peninsula. 
I^ejgft^ormed, while at home, a very valiant action dnrJBff the in^ 
v^^^^pl^ of Jimeoridk, which was the occasion of rairing the siege. 
Theipeas&ntry <stiU shew with exaltation the spot wbere it took 
placfiij. WiUaam -had sae down before Limerick, and was atp- 
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Biljr eKpe^xxf^ bi« tftafery from DdMili, which Safsefity, 
wbo was shot «p in the town, undertook to intercept. He left ft 
IB tfre niffht^rttb a'body of horse, crossed the Shannon about 
twelve miles higher np the river, and, before day, had gained 
the Tipperary mountains in the rear of William'g arn^y. 

' Sarsefield had remained during the day m the Tipperary xAtPsn^ 
tains* in the rear of William's camp. Towards eyenifig the expected 
train came in sight, moving slowly and securely with its escort along 
the hJigh voed» Sarsefield kept his party o«t ef view» and suffered 
the train to pass; then made a riiort circuit through the hills, drrd 
m^ it again at a point cf the road he had fixed on, where there was 
space for his cavalry to act. Upon this very spot the train had halt- 
ed; and the men were arranging their encampment for the night in a 
litde level field by the aide of the highway. The horses were at 
grass, and the men had /aid themselves down to rest, all but the sen- 
tinds> and the few that were busy in makbg arrangements fbt the 
night. 

' At this instant the Irish general darted upon the convoy. The 
officer who commanded, started upon his feet, and ordered to sound 
to horse ; but it was too late ; in an instant the whole party were dis- 
persed or killed. Sarsefield collected the powder, waggons, pon- 
toons, and baggage of every description. Tne great guns were mlcd 
with powder to the muzzle, and then buried two thirds in the earth ; 
and the whole immense pile being made tight with earth and stones, 
a train of gtmpowder was laid to it. The General now collected his 
men and drew o£ When at a sufficient distance, the match was ap- 
plied to the train, and the whole blew up with a tremendous explo- 
sion imd concussion of the earth. 

' The shock was fdt in the camp ; and the noise was reverberated 
by the hills in long and terrific pealing. The soldiers in William's 
lines heard the sound, and started firom their sleep with alarm. Att 
had been exp^qting the train with anxiety, and most guessed now the 
catastrophe that had occurred. 

.' The Bdtish biHrs^ which had bee» seat out to meet the convoy, 
were nearly in diiae to witness its destruction. The explosion took 
place just as, from a rising ground, they came in view of the vast 
mound of combustibles, made visible in the twilight by the flame that 
scattered and devoured it. They quickened their speed; and, as 
they reached the smoking ruins, the Irish horse were wheeling quietly 
from jthe scene of thenr exploit. The British cavalry, being mucn 
more numerous, attempted to fUlow ; but wcere soon entangled in 
the hills, and thought it safer to retrace their steps. 

^ The sound of the explosion, which had reach^ the camp, was 
a signal for all the cavalry to turn out ; and 'daring the night, nu^* 
mei^OQS pairties were moving 16 every directioD, with a view to inter* 
cept the Irish general 1 but Sacsefidd was too weU acquainted wi^ 
his ground, and he returned to Limerick in safety.' YoL II. pp. 163 
—165. 

The Irish were assisted by the French, headed by St. Ruth ; 
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an <$fficer oX some repntatian, althongh to \m, foDy and tatf 
combry is to be attributed much df their misfortanes and final 
defeat. He could not condescend -to impart to Sarsefield or 
any of his officers, his dispositions and plans at the battle . oi 
Aughrim ; and when he feU, the Irish were unable to avail tbemi- 
selves of the advantages they had obtained, and so fell into con- 
fuston« His character and that of his countrymen are thus well 
dravm. 

^ While GiDckle was labouring at his works before Atblone, St. 
Ruth sat securely in his camp, entertaining the ladies and gentry of 
the neighbourhood with balls and feasts ; and dazzling their Irish 
fiimpUcity with a display of the elegance and refinements of the 
French court, Buingled, according to the habit of his nation, with 
military parade, and the frivolities of an insipid gallantry. He had 
surveyed the defences of Atblone, and though them beyond the 
poifrer o/fk the British army^ He seems also to have entertained the 
strange opinion, that Ginckle would not venture seriously to attack 
Atbmie while he lay with his army in the vicinity. He considered 
the name and reputation of St. Ruth to be a tower of strength to the 
town beyond all its walls and castles. Hie Irish generals saw the 
weakness of the Frenchman; and thou^ it cost them Athlone, they 
wqre not a little amused with his vanity. They w^e certain that the 
British would soon cure him* 

^ St, Butii was a n^ilitary coxcomb of some talent, b<rt (^ iasuffer- 
d>te arrogance and vanity. Like a Chinese grandee, he believed his 
own patipn to l^ the first upon the globe ^ «id a French soldier to be 
an Irresistible animal, whether in the field or in the drawing-room. 
The extravagant pretensions of the French haA offended the Irish, 
especially as they were not sustained by substantial performances. 
The Fn^ich had hardly been in battle smce thehr arrival in the 
country, and never showed any anxiety for the post of danger. Their 
maaaer of making love waaas little ta the taste of the country as thieir 
mode of making war. The Irish were not sufficiently polished to 
uadeiytaod or to relish that light, general^ aad cootemptoeus tam- 
pering with the^sex, called gallantry. The ladies cottld not eotopre- 
bexuL bow the champion of the church, and the great pillar of the 
&itby could be a man of levity and Intrigue. 

' Though the Irish have several points in common with dieFrench, 
they could neve^ much respect or value the French character as a 
whole; andjafthough they diffinred almost in every poiAt of character 
frofi the Bripsl^i they associated better with them, and esteemed 
them more highly. The difference of character between the people 
of the.iwpJsl^KU was nofc a reason against their being uniced id one 
eiO|4ra, but ^ther an argument in favour of such a union ; and the 
fiffliiifjtfity of character in some irespects, in the French and Irish, did 
Bot.i|t..^i te^4 te encourage or promote a political connection be* 
tvaea i!ti^ ^wo countrrec* 

' The Irish, like the French, are a gay people ; but the gayety of 
ibe foTHier is the joyousness of the heart, that of the latter is mere 
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lerit^ or play of the fancy, often cdd and Buperficia). In another 
particular tha contriut wa»,8|irpnger. Xl^e Irish wer^ as rem^kable 
for .Ibeir lilf lancboly as for tb^ir gayety. . The gayety of the .French 
had no flow of melancholy, for it was uncpDnected with feeling^. 

* It was natural in the Irish, as in any people of much fceTing, to 
prefer the pride and gravity of the British to the levity and insolence 
of the French ; and accordingly, the former defects, if they be such, 
were much more tolerable to them/ Vol. II. pp. 2S0-->^2* 

The Irish soldiers. distinguished themselves by many acts of 
individual bravery and devotion to the cause in which they had 
embarked ; but on no occasion more than at the siege of Ath- 
lone. . This important point was the great, pass across the 
Shannon ; and the possession of it was an object of the last inx- 

Eortance.to the English. They had been once repulsed from 
efore it^ as tbey had been from Limerick ; but they now made 
a great and desperate effort with their whole army. 'The 
bridge across the river bad been broken down, and* they en- 
deavoured .to repair it 

* Some additional •batteries were now raised, all bearing upon the 
bank of the river opposite the broken arch ; and a heavy fire was 
poured without intermission upon this point. The British had con- 
structed a breast-work on the bridge, upon their side of the broken 
arch ; from behind which the grenadiers of the army were directed to 
throw grenades incessantljr upon the works of* the enemy. The 
Irish, upon their side of the arch, had also a l>teast-*work built in a 
similar manner, of earth and wattles* 

•~ * After some days, the breast- work on the Irish side was set on fire 
by the cottinual assault of shot and grenades. The wattles, of which 
it was composed, heated by the weather and the continual firing, 
blazed with great violence. The English hastened to profit by this 
accident ; and, under cover of the flame and smoke, they succeeded 
in laying the large beams of then: gallery across the broken arch. 

' It #a8 BOW bnly necessary to lay the planks acroto the b^ams. 
The breast-work still continued to bum, and the fire from the bat- 
teries'was directed upon it with redoubled fury, while the grenadiers 
were busily engaged laying the planks upon the great beams. Much 
of this important work had been accomplished^ when a sergeant and 
ten men, m complete armour, leaped over the burning breast-work, 
on the Irish side, and proceeded resolutely to tear up the planks and 
beams that had been laid with so much labour, and fling them into 
the river. 

' This bold proceeding struck the British with surprise^ and made 
them pause for a moment. The next instant the batteries thundered 
on the spot, and these few brave men were all killed;' but not till 
mtich of their work had 'been ^ccompliahed* They were inslantly 
succeeded by another party armed in the aame planner, as brave^ and 
more successful. These completed the task the first party had com- 
TBcnced, and before they fell^ they flung bridge, planLsi beams, and 
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^ Mcrtfee Ate. Two eieaped ; die xetx perished ; but the task was 
done* --',. . t 

.'^There'it mC u|>on record an ingtanee of nobler heroism than this 
of the^ few humble toldiera* It was not an attack upon an enemy, 
Inhere a ^esperat^ daring mijgjht find some hopes 0^ safety ; it was not 
a, risk ^ared witti a .multitude, where an electric courage spreads 
t^rousfa the mass and animates the individual; iT'^as a deliberate, 
ce^taS; arid almost solitary death/ Vol. If. pji. ^S5— 287. 

, The English arrtiy wa^ composed of a prcluvies of foi*eigners, 
iflw), Kke AX' mercerianes; hdd no character tor K)ate, ami so 
abaftdbntfd tbem'si^Ive^ to eveiy excess, some of a kind not fit to 
be liaftiiNK Yet^ ft #as to this demoraHzed army that a test 
fHo^prescril)i^,'#hich; Under any eirdinristances, is highly ob- 
je^lSoiiabfe; feiif, prescribed to soldiers, to give theth a license 
XS kill' dn'd ddrtroy their fellow-creaiutes, and U> such soldiers 
8D ^Untcld)' it^ was a' desecration* of a soleniri ordinance, so 
siK>eknlg; a^ mdtt' mal^ every xnind impressed with ai Serious 
•nUe^bTrefigidn, sihuddcfr. 

* * Taoidci^ ati^urance raoi^ complete, all officers of the army^ho 
ted not takea the sacrament according to the forms of the Pro- 
tflifnnt diurch since the date of their commissions, were ordered to 
dp ao forthwith. Schomli^rg only followed the example set him by 
tiie lawi of England, in this shocking profanation of the Lord*s Sup- 
per. BTe emplojed it' as a countersign in his camp; the law makes 
lie'of it a^" an introductory qualification for office/ Vol. II. p'. 62. 

' We bare ofiien reprobated the use of the holy sacrbment as 
wehii tear; but we never before contemplated it as a military 
otiisi' thmr imdiscrmmatelv nroffmed hf wicked- alid profligate 

' ifeve we'Bmat condnde oiir e&tracta* from the work befbfe 
n^^ aod'diaaNBa Mr. O'Driscors volumes with observing, that 
tlte rtyle isnirgeiiehd^ good, thoofffa sometimes d^fbrmed with ' 
iMJttil or quidnt expressiotia; such as the following^— ^ Luady 
<i^0Qir aikmy-fyr sarrendering the places long before Jiimes had 
<!«itived ttcat enough to take it cff his hands.'' (Vol; II. p. 10.) 
<'Hie~YJ»faes) did not knoW tbat^ with an instrument cdnpOsed 
^^arHooM^of Loids and Cotftinonsi h^ could obtain a much 
^^^Itetft^amoant of the property (Iif the people, than be could* 
« takb with tie best pair of royal Jingef-s in the worW (p. 37.) 
1fti« other places, the stjrle is somewhat too redundant and meta- 
pboribal fdrtbe simple dignity of bistbry ; and the Author seems 
mdifii aalbitiinia of the to te^imvj than Lucian, in his adoiirable 
tMiUiie^Qfttie 2/i^wf^<^ would allow. Nevertheless^, altogether, 
the work does great credit to the estimable Author; and, whether 
we regald the matter it poiilains, the pleasing manner in^hich 
Vol. XXIX. N.S. C 
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it ts detailed, or the patriotic spirit which it breatfies, is a imla« 
able accedskm to our knowledge of the afPairs of Ireland. 
' As more than a centaiy has elapsed since the time at wliicb 
the work before us terminates, and that, with one short fnter'* 
ruption, a century of profound peace, it may be interesting to 
conclude this article with a glance at the present state of ire- 
land. We have seen what she suffered during a period of war t 
let u« consider what has been done for her in this long con- 
tinuance of peace, to compensate her sufierings. 

There is no country in the world that possesses more of the 
ekments of prosperity, than Ireland. The climate is so mild and 
sakibrioos, th^t it hasr been the subject of eulogy to all who 
iMve visited it, fVom the time of the Venerable Bede, and sub* 
sequent writers of the ninth century, to the present day. With-* 
out ascending to remote periods, let us hear what the English 
writers have laid on the subject since the first inrasion. Gi- 
vaklus Oambrensis, w1k> accompanied Henry 11., thus speaks 
from bis own experience of its temperature: * TWra ferrarum om^ 

* ninm temperafissimOf — aMs amcenitate temperieque tempwafere 

* cuitcta feptscunC And again, of its salubrity \ ♦ A9r%s ctemefitia 

* eU tania ut nee nebtda infieieni^ nee spMhis tAd pestilens^' net 

* tf»ra dotnmpens i Medkorum oper& parum tndigef fn^la, fhar', 

* bidos enim homines preeter moribundoi^ paucos invenies s "i^^ 
^Baniiatem continucm mortemque supremam nihil Jere' medium 

* est/ * Nor had it degenerated in the time of Charles I. ; foJr 
Dr. Boate, who accompanied Cromwell's army, thus remarks 
Ae singular Immunity frdm disease. • There be ftw sidrty ]per-' 
^sons, and Ireland's healttifulness doth further appear by this 
^particulir, that several diseased rery comtnon in dthei^ coun-, 
*triesi are here very rare, and partly altogether unknown.'^ 
Tbees:uberance^ its ^o$}, and its inexbaustrole fecundity, faaNrd 
alBO exdted ih^ adknfa-ation of intelligent agricultuHsts . wbcr 
have -visited it. Anhttr YtHing speaks of H in terms of hi^ 
pmttfe, and Mr. Gut-wen expresses his wonder not less at tnei 
fertility of the ground, than at the wretched manner in which 
it is cultivated. * If,' said he, ' such a practice was adopted 
•*itt England, the "worn-out soil would, iYi a few years, leive thfe' 

* inland a desert.* The fecundity^ the pebple is no less remairlt-' 
able than that of the soli. Although so often < brayed in the^ 

* mortar of war and pestilence,* notwithstanding that the Mand 
has been so frequently depopulated, the physical enei'gied of 
the inbabitanis have seemed irrepressible, and Irebnd is ftt tbiti 
day, one of the most populous countries in the wbrld. The' 

industry of the natives, and their disposition to avail themKislvies 

^ - -■■-■-■- . . - ' ... ■ .. , • 

' ^ Catiibrensisy cap. ix. f Chap. xxi^. sect. lOt. ; 
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oftlie ^pabilities of their soil, are vUttJe from the productions 
tbey raise and export, io coru, cattle, provisions^ and linen. 
The^e are now before us^ lists of the exports of these articles 
from one single port in the Island, and that not ranking firsts 
at least as to some of the produce sent abroad* It appears that* 
for the five years ending in 1816> there were exported front 
the port of Dublin alone, J,14'4^18I barrels of grain and flours 
272,481 casks of beef, pork, and butter; iaO,S35 head of oxen, 



Bestow; and enjoying ^aii^ndred years of internal trnjiiquiility,r 
durisig which every principle that is excellent in that 'govern'^, 
moot, might operate undisturbed for their benefit ;r^iKith aU> 
thj^e advantages, what has been, what is at this aioment) iba' 
in^ state of the mass of the people of Ireland? 

The population is not much.over*rated at seven, millions, out* 
. whicbi about three mUlions pf human be^igs labour, under a* 
of misery and privation that is scarcely to be paralleled > 
any other government .in thi$ world. The people who 
_ t praviaions for the siupport of so many other nations)^ raised 
bj^^eir own care, or fed. on their own soil, never themselves. 
taste anfiffortion pCthe animal food. . Even the . buttermilk of 
tiieir cows, and the eggs of their poultry, are to them prohibited 

C2 
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f#od Those ^o- rake by tbe labour of th^U baadf^t md tbr 
sweat of their brow, aueb qiiaiitUies of «oim< fer olb^ p^pl«^» 
iM«» pever cDtifiume a ceierMl of wheatao breittl' themtelves* IX 
vas stated aome time a^ ia. a dismal memorial irom Man^ 
Chester, that the working clasees there were reduced. tx> the sadi 
neoessitjr of feeding cm bread and buttermilk, whicb they called 
pig's fliiik : m many parts of Ireland, it would be a lux^ry gmte^ 
fiiliy enjoyed by those whose only food is a scanty supply of po^ 
lAtoes and water* The artiaians wtio weate such suppU^ ol 
lines lio clothe strangers^ are themselves frequently onacquaintcMl 
with the comfort of a shirty and sheets are superfluous artidea 
oS refinement rarely known in tbe cabin of an. Irish peasant, to 
is a veaiarkable fiiot, that, while more than 4O,000i paokaand 
boxes x>f linen were sent abroad, not more tium 2,5J(3. were used 
at home during the same period* Were the natfres of Ireland 
okstbed with that regard to comfort and decency, that is psadtQ^ 
erery other peasantry in Europe, even to the serb o£ Buasii^. 
and the rayas of Turkey, the quantity of linen now Qiamif^ctmr^ 
there, grciit as it comparatively is, would do little moi^ tha^* 
supply the reaaooable wants of seren milUons of paoplei 
' The consequence of all this privataoo and distoress isf thai 
the Buld and salubrious climate of Ireland is no more a benefit^ 
lo the people than is the fertile soil; and a counlfy <mc^a}r 
most exempt from disease, is now a vast, hospital of all. kinds' 
of distempers. Among the provisicm made for the good ofi 
the oommunity in the early ages of Ireland, we find schools- 
and seminaries of education particularly dwelt uponf and .the- 
Venerabie Bede, wbo lired in the seventh, caaury^ and olMrs^ 
have described the accommodations su|>plied. &r this purpose 
Bot^ while the instruction of the ignorant was. thus, taken Qa^a> 
o^ we do not find that any provision was made for the wskf. 
The reason is obvious ;^ there was no oooasion for^ it< in pcoofr 
of wbidi nuiy be adduced the testimony of Cambrensia. in^the 
tnnelfth century, who said that the. natives had no^need ofiphg^ 
siotanL Indeed, the only receptades of disease ibraie«ilj^Ii9awiii 
in Ireland, were leper^housesi to s^arate the sick, ^ban<,th%^: 
infectious: disease^ the leprosy^ was prevalawtJa Euvope^ and' 
many tracts of land allocated for that- purpose, are. still €;aUedi 
in Ireland by names alluding to.it. This was-lh»aoly'C|sntagioua 
disease then know% and it wias brought i&tD the country by* 
fiireigQer& At a ^vsxy recent period. County lafirmariesiWieraj 
established ; and for a long time, one edifice was sufficient fon 
all the diseased in a county. As sickness increased, honvever^ 
it was found necessary to meet it^ bospitals wu^re erected for 
different diseases, andt as. the. oatalcguei enlarged, ne;ifridcno*. 
minations were added B«t i0 ia.rcnwikablt^ thalgt ^Uii^ai^ 
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toely^ iA> prdiHsicMi^M mad^fet typhusiftver, «rliieh had n^var 
]fet appearedv What is the case at present?' It has been found 
iwcessary to provide^ by a special act of pariiameiity that, be* 
«Mes the G^imty Infitmary, and the local faospitalsy which were 
become ahdgether inadequate to -meet the 'increase of disease^ 
a dispecisarj should be established in erery parish. Nor are 
eVen those sufficienft* Typhus fever, a cMsease formerly unkaown^ 
baa assumed, m Ireland, the character of an epidemici like the 
pbgaeift Turkey*; never subdued, but occasioaally bursting 
oui with frightful ravages. To meet this new and dreadfid cue*- 
my to the poor peasantry of Ireland, the usual receptacles for 
Ae stck are altogether insufficient* it it necessary, therefore, 
to pitch tknts in the open air; and strangers see^ with astonish* 
inent«nd alarm, those camps -of contagion all over the country* 
«^Thus it is, that scanty and unwholesome food, insuffid^it co- 
vern^ poverty and privation of eirery kind, with diat aoxteCy 
and mental depression which are ever attendant on such a states 
particularly among so susceptible a pe(q>Ie as the Irish, have 
Inverted the natural course oif things ; made the very sources of 
a peopie^s prosperity only an occasion of contrast to their 
misery ; genel'ated distemper in a region which seems to have 
be^n natuAlly exempted from H by Divine Providence ; and we 
u^ behold the greater portion of an active and viaoroui people 
pdSstmg the eittremities of want and disease, in the naost sain* 
l^^ious and fertile country in Europe! i • 

The catlseff of all this, it would not be difficult >t)oas6)gn% 
We -hare bad occasion, in former articles, to advert to some of 
litem, b«t we must be allowed in this place to mentiod' one or 
two of the principaL It is only as the true evils are genei:Mly 
knowft and unders(ood| that there can be any hope of remedial 
jBeaaures* 

The ^f St is^ the tooted hatred and contempt 'which the prm- 
l^ed eiatt^s m Ireland entertain for the peasantrjfs In every 
o^er tivilifled country, there is a certain identity of feeling in 
jthe- commudfty : they are gratified to hear the praise, grieved 
or ofl^ded aC the censure, of a people of which they then>- 
s^lve^ as individuals, forma part. But, in Ireland, a Fro* 
teatant gentleman considers himself as no part or parcel of the 
people, but imagines that he and a few others are a kind of 
gartison placed over the rest, to keep them in awe and subjeb- 
ttonf*. This foeUng is the natural and necessary consequence 

V'l - .^ , -ft ^ f t — : ' L — 1— « ^-t- 

; > S^ Bd: Rev. Vol; xxfif. N. S. p. ^^4. Art. Barker and Clieyne, 
liad.ltarty, dn the Irish Bpidettii^ Fever. 

-^^ec the' HsDiliBste' Id^y published bjr t^e Orange-men of At- 
^lliajlbi^h^i^ thu^&efog is publicly j^ 
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of tbat i{npiwity.^iid. misrule which tmve b^n nHowed to adft 
in Ireland fer 700 yaars. The Prote»taiH ifl no los^r^per^f 
^ittiedf it is triM, ,tQ da military <execiHioQ on the p«ople 
whoQ^ver he pleaiies to turn out with his followers; but the 
in;ipre$sioD6 of formex times remain, and the reccdlectiolis ape 
iiherisi)ed iu bis mind ^ be has not ceased to look upon hit 
XIIiMtboUc tenantry as his natural enemies, to be kept under only 
by trampling on; 9nd he both feels a disposition on idl ooea*> 
fions to asperse and to abuse them himself, and encouragea 
otbers to do so. He dwells with an exultation <^ horror oH 
tl)eir past oruelties aud their present depravity; and he endear 
>ours to impress upon the minds of strangers, that contempt 
and aversion which> he evinces by his conduct, to be deep4y 
ii^presaed upon his own. Like the West India planter, be 
thinks the labourer of the soil has no right to share in its 
benefits ; but, unlike the planter, he takes no interest or coii^ 
<;^ro in his personal welfaiie. He lets him the land at a vack 
irent^ which he severely exacts; and for the rest, he is quite in«- 
,di0erent about his health, comfort, or prosperity. That this 
picture is jiot exaggerated, those can attest, who hear the lan«> 
guage of Irish gentlemen abroad, or visit their tenantry itt 
iti^me. Let any oue attend a public meeting in Londoil 6t 
JDublin, held for promoting the spiritual improvement of th^ 
Irl^i p^fsautry, and he wul hear my Lord A., or the Hod. 
]Mr^ BI9 or the Rev. Mr. C. harangue, with melancholy gratifi- 
cation, on the mental darkness and moral depravity of these 
^ople, and make a merit of declaring, that they have cOme 
^01?) home to announce to the world the vice andwickedfiest 
of their own tenantry, from whose hard labour they extract 
th^'ir aqpport, and who naturally look up to them for couAte* 
Danqe fu return. Should he wish for further evidence, let hint 
go to Ireland, and he will then see enotigh to eonvioce hiai| 
that this contempt and dislike are, with the generality, a prao*> 
^04! priuciple« He will see landlords living in splendid houses^ 
^Mjrroimded with ample demesnes, where every thins that is 
^osil^ in art, is called in to embellbh the fair face oi nature; 
ix!^, wUl . s^ stables^ sheds, styes, and kennels, fitted up with 

ses, bullocks, ptgs, and 
die estate, in fact, at* 
cept man: he, and he 
of consideration. He 
^metne, or within a few 
her country, would not 
[^ will see those faovek 
amtly, yiho seem fitter 
le ; and if he chance to 
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tdok in at what thejr call their meal^dtne, he trffi see ihem 

defroamg wet potatoes washed down with cold water, and 

those Doi in suffiMent qnantftjr for the craving, hangry monthB 

that open fbr them. It is the misFortune of the poor people 

aao, that their fbod cannot be dressed in any quantity, and Idd 

by eold for ftiture usej it requires fre* fuel every time it is 

prepared; and in many instances, he will see the straw pulled 

down, and the roof half nnthatched, to supply ftiel for the pota- 

toea. With this destitution of articles of prime necessity, the 

fessser ones of comfort and decency are not to be looked for; 

flhoet, stockings, sheets, or beds, there are none; and the whole 

fomiture of the family consists in a few woollen rags and wisps 

of straw.— This shirtless, shoeless, bedless, roofless, hopeless 

«iBO, la the Catholic tenant whom his Protestant landlord 

comeB periodically over to England to abuse, and whose spirit 

iudt condition he is so anxious to improve ! 

4 To this general representation there are, we gladly admit, 

mai^ honourable exceptions in Ireland, that give at once proof^ 

of the judieious kindness of the landlord, and the aptitude of 

improvement in the tehant. Among others, the villages of 

Abtejfl^a^ in the Queen^ County, RUtown, in the county df 

Kilkenny, and Delgany, in the county of Wicklow, are not to 

}ak eaeeeded in rural neatness and comfort bv' any villages ih 

Eo^and^ and they place the enlightened landlords,' Deyesc), 

FsUGonby^ afld La Touche, high among the benefkctor:? of 

befauid. 

> The next cause we shall advert to, is the number of absen- 
tees^ "who hiive always been justly considered as their conntrv's 
hmti £b early as the year 136B, an ordinance of Edward- III. 
€immv^^ieiditt malf (the conduct of the absentees of Ireland) 
f^u'vemeez en perdition de la dite terre* In 1621, the drainage 
of the <oantry from that cause was estimated at ) 96,000/! ^m 
amiwru In 1729» hi a work attributed to lliomas Prior, (ah 
Insfa 'patriot, well known for his zeal and ability in the cmuse 
of ii^andV improvement,) it is rated at 627, 799^. Arthur 
Yooug^ in 17799 makes it amount to 792,000/; And, in \T^% 
in an alphabetical list of names of landlords with their revenues 
spent abroad, the annual sum was Stated at £,223,253/. / Since 
the Union, which has added so many absentees who are uti- 
siff oldflbly anch, to those who were so before from choree, the 
amount of income annoally drawn fi*bni Ireland, and circtt- 
lated in other countries, is supposed to amount to the enormous 
som* at four miliioDS f When Mr. Macculloch and the poHtl- 
oal cbeoristtf of his school, affirm at their ease, that the absen* 
i^aretM injury to Ireland, they remind us of the philosopher 
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fcrhvrPihitestte^liiidlcnrd; Bnd wlkeft he dM ^rettime^ iti «cMi^ 
't«cfiiitinsiatu»9« to fexerciie it aceoitttng^ to tm diciatite ^hift 
consctence^ it exdited *sn indignation und ftotonishmetit %h!ch 
Uave not yet 'SujbiidM* Ind^^ notbtfig cduld b6 a ^rbngei* 
proof of die feeling generated by habitual raperiority on' thh 
one side^ aiidof degmdation on the other, thtm the events of 
tbe late election in Irelttiid* In the year 178S, the Plrocedta^ 
^Bctots entered into strong retohidon^ declaring, that tie thati 
sboiikl conenler bJDMdf as boodd by any tie^ in the disposal ^ 
Ilia Yote, but the good bf his comitTf; and should disregard ttli 
eonnections, enrtn those of kindred and consanguinity, if they 
interfered wkb tbe oonscientioas disohaige of his duty. On 
the^ xesolutions they^trcted; and they consider the d^cnrn^- 
Manoe^ as it i% and ou^ht to be, the proudest boast of int^ritjr 
and ind^ndence. & the year ld€6, the Oatholtc electors 
ehtered into similar resdutions,' and acted npon them; aM 
lidw wasit talsen? Wby^ itwas considered by theteiy^^^o^ 
who let -Ana example, as a degree of intolerable pr^ufti^it^; 
rddth onf^t to bey ^tfid which accordingly was, Yisittd with thie 
sererest pnnisfament they coeld iaflict* ' • * * * ^ 

. Tim replaaling of the remaining laws Is not to b^ vleWeA'^'d 
mere' question' of qnalifytng a few for particular ^flBdest-it 
would be removing Ihe-disquailification by ii^iich tbe Many aii^ 
i^figitifitizedi So long' as any remain^ the Catholic will still ble 
vimed as a hfUt; rad treated as such; his fedings will t^ 
dtsrbgEffdedy hb comforts' orerlooked, and his prosperity b^ a 
subject €if no ccmsideration* Tbe hog and the dog will be S^^ 
Sad and lodged, and th^ hovel of thestarvitag tenant WiU' still 
flftand'faeside the gate ^' the demesne. This most i)e the eas^ 
tiUr sdl difitinctibn ir abolished, anni all classes are amalgamated 
fa^ a omkuniaiity of rigins into one nation. 

Fhrther; it is agreed on all sides, that the agitation t]f this 
nioibapp^^ question generates a considerable alahn in the cotonti^y;* 
dnd gfres an impression of insecurity which not only detet*s 
seraa^drs-firom settling in it, but affords many of the rriitives -tf 
pretext finrabtodooiog it So far, it is one cause of the*ei41 <if 
absentdes^ and therdfnoval of it Would be a remedy* It sufely 
iainoet^desirable, (3o take from the opulent any excuse for aban^- 
doniii^ their native country, and to induce them by eti6fjr 
mrfans to lih^e at borne, and so become the benefit, instead of 
the bane) of those who support them. 

As to Emigration^ #e hatve recently gone over the whole 
aubjecty and snail merely feay^ that it would undoubtedly be *A 
te me d y for much sufiermg, trould it be carried ^o the extent 
required, as well as applied to those who ought to be its r^i^l 
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jpbjectfk , ^Hwe heve abceim to be linpiM«blc*« Tbtmiff'^ 
^y^tom in Irekoidi howeiijer, which k X)i>vr beuigactednpon^ df 
fr^^ \t m fearful to calculate the effects. la order to* com^ 
tm^ the causes that have led to a redundaiit poptdationv laod^ 
Idfda ar^ determined no longer to let out their labd in ioifil 
l€nancy» or in anlaU portions* -As the leases^ therefore^ &U in, 
t))e several auaaller farms arethrpwn into one greater, and let 
V> OQ« family only. Had thia been the system adopted from 
ihe conjunencement) it no doubt would have faeen bom hmtnonls 
a^d juidicious ; the same portion of land would hare given m 
^omr<irtable support to one fiimiiy, which now iNUrely yidds n 
pkerable existence to many* But what' would haii«e been then at 
wa^^parevention, is now a desperate remedy, worse than the 
lljsease^ The unfortunate edttier, to be eure, led a wretohed 
Bfe^ iQ hia poor cabin, on potatoes and water ; ttill, he had a 
eabin aiid potatoes for himself and 'his &miLy. .Now, he will 
h^ neither, nor the possibility of procuring them. We lately 
hwd « geia^enian of the county of icralway deserlbing the 
is|pi1pVen|ent he had made^ attd wte making, on biaeatatb; 
He had one tract of land of 100 ecres> let out inta^ep:'farmi% 
^ .wl»ich lii^ as many familiea* He relet it, on the ^ex^ira* 
|ioa of' the leases, in two &rms of 50 acres etach, to two famif 
hes, nnd dtspoasessed the rest* He was adced^ what becaiiie ^ 
the other etghtf consisting of about -40 -persons* He replied^ 
t^fi he could not teU~he only knew that they ching so peiv 
finacioasly to their cabins after they had been -disposseBsed of 
th^iaad^ that hewa^ oblif^ tlo puU them down over their 
he^d^^and scatter the mud and.straw of ^hioh they wem oom« 
posed, as manure upon the land. Yet, this gentleman' was 
reaMyta humane n»an, and had thb reputiiiaon of bein^ a kind' 
landlord. A Mr. Marshal stales^ in his Evidence hroire the 
Migration Committee^ that 1,100 pecsoas were dedted hj 
him «rom his estate ; and when asl^ what became 'of them, lie 
Sfliid* th^ were living among the nei^hbonrinff cottiers^ and 
#nb&isiii^ by depredation. Should th£ ^^stem be aetcd on t^ 
)he eoOedt contemplaAed, two millions of people of all ages^ it vk 
supposed, witt be not only shut out from their present horned^ 
bni'from the possibility of prooitring a. future faabitatieo ia 
tlieifo native land. What is to become of them ?^^AMiibot 
ippl^dt^e^, thaty.in thne$ they will be ' absorbed! This may be 
true, but it is frightful to cootetaplate the process ^absorpcicnu 
Tw<^ 4ni)lio9e of human beings either banged for the outrages 
of 4^spair9t;0r •dymg in bogs and ditches, is a ^rosf^ct that 

; ;^'Mecjl|. Kpv.,S^jpt..l$27> Ai;t* Report ^£ the Bmigtatioa^m* 
mltiee;' - ^ - 
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il^i 3TH 
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(yDriacol'ft lEsi^ cf Irebnd^ 9» 



insArwi^Vtie Dasdia.iUQk^e'parU, whoLfisid'lost hHiltfeinitie eaminc^' 
Hiom'i inAr/im^^ttfnn^ fcons^ and* treasure were, inprooefls^ortiip^ 
io^affM^tfvar wiib tb# jrawiiig' surfaoa of *bogv Some ot^tHese coins' 
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$0 SixmVb IBkfnimts cf Biblical CrUicim. 

WflPiAnM^ th^e would not be a sterile tract, or af stanriog 
mw^ in Ireland, ftt the end of their lease. 
• One word on an important subject, and we have done, Thq 
rtfonnatiofi eaid to .be in pro^^ress in iV-eland^ has lately en- 



ArttfIL' Elements of SiUical Criticism and Interpretaiioiu Truuf- 
^ lated. fi^tt the Latin of Emesti, Keil, Beck, and Morus ; and 
Bcoom^anied with Notes, by Moses Stuart, Associate Prof, of 
. Sao. iOL ia the Theoloff teal Seminary at Andover, North Ame-j 
. J^^%* IlfimiUiflhcd, wim additionai ObservatioDS, by E. Hender- 
son, Theological and Resident Tutor of the Mission Goltegei 
HoxtoD* 12mo. pp* 15S. Prica 4fi* Loadao. 1827- 
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StuanV JSfemetiU qf BiUiad^ki^iwrn, St 



primary seats of theological erudition^ and among thpse jfho 
should set th^ example of its proper appHcatioiv there ,be so 
small a proportion of acknowledged tangible merits it is not la 
be expected that, in lower and bss favouired siiDaiiood, tbere 
fthoi^d b^ afforded, mnch evideikce of the diltg^it «iid success- 
fill prosepntioa of such studies. 

As the end of the Christian ministry is the instrnction of 
s of the Christian doctiin.^ all pef- 
^ ought to becpmpctent tp expound 
ertainly implies the previpps investi-^ 
lich it is contained. But qualifier. 
means highly prized ; they can be 
a teacher of the Christian religion 
estimation, who is entirely destitutfi 
e sacred text, the vulua wd pMOBr 
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siotti ol i4ftA fettdftij^f th^ *ii0thod of prbeieffdiii^ imMHifrf Hy 
A« nenlh^ afthb me^vAng of p^ifflciitar tenhv «nd ktiM!^- 
Md fb^^hieKlttticM of the langa^ of the Bible 1)^ tA«^|Mli^ 
cutfoti of due l0«rg of a ootnpr^betMtiNi c^idd^m^ iEi% M>j^etft' 
which are much less regarded than their import^Miee reqfi^k-es^ 
Aia it fc mwh easier to ac()i!ri^ce m Veddvetf modes of hitidrpl^e* 
Utioo^ rii^n to exitti'me their felevaoey afiid^uffiieteffey,' ttey ^re;> 
fbr tb« most p&rt, iihpttcicly adopted. A tamiM eiMbmbft of 
a pasi^e in ^e Bibles' taxest^ howei^c«f, onYy the preft'ohi^t^rf- 
ingbmAty ; and this cheap effort^ unfortunittety; too frequMtly 
sticcei^d^ id' securing for him the Adimiraftidii of pemoiiitf (anfid 
these Are but too mimerous^) whosii taste i« as' oofrup« ds thth 
jndgemMt)^ lire pery^r^e. Ho^ many ridiculous explttnsttibm 
of Sacred testts itiight be jcollected to support thjB* aftseition^ tfakt 
a' mi&dlrect^ fancy thus' ministering to siefcly mlnds^ hasf hi^ 
chi^d Of confirmed in many, ari aversion to tne correct use of 
the kttoMrledge conveyed in the pages? of Rcrveltftlon \ Soir* 
many pussages arfe dddaoed in proofof dottrine^'wiHcH r^tuSve-^ 
my suppbrt fmm ttiem^ itnd v^bith Aey were n^ver designed to* 
teadil 

We agreewithfte Editovof the Mamnd before us, hi'hichf^* 
cRnj^ among the v«n*it>as causes which have retarded the ddtancis^ 
xftfme of sacred phlloio^ in this country, t!be infioence exeit^ 
by tbo publfcattohtf of Parkburst dVer the lexujogniphy of 
Sh*t4ptbi^, aAd that which Was produced on Biblical Critid^m' 
by Bi^o|V Lowch antd his followers; The re^eardies tMd: 
decisions of Parkhtowt wette constantly controlled tty hia prejti-' 
diees^irtlkvour of the Hutcbin^nian notionsr; while the school^ 
of Lc^th is chameterized by an unwarrantable freedom in the 
itee of coDjectuffd emendations, which baa proved highly itijii^ 
rfots^tb the cornet criticaV treatment of the Sacred S^puires.' 
Bur^ dihongb the- Huttsbinsonifiimr of Parkb«rst, and ther^^ri^^ 
eiou^ adoptibHr of retiditigs by Lowth, havfe operated <eitensxveiy^> 
Md b^vie prtNkioed! conaeqoenoes detrimencd to the cMeier of 
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S^SktCs Slemenis of BiblicaT Criticism. $3 

\ pr0secoi:ed, $o as .best to.i^ay t^ 
ibouv. devoted to the adqui^tip^ of 

ed, fur die purpose of being used as 
kuart.. It oomprisest a..trajiisIation« 
[Irnesti's S btstitutio Int^rpretis Nov. 
le form of notes on the .several sige^ 
:a Noo. Ted. of Moru^ Occasional 
i.aiul 9ome additions have t>een in-^ 
'epiibHca|ion by the English Editor, 
the following: — General Rules of 
J New Testament. Ori the Moral 
?et0r of Scripture. . Oa the' Literary 
peter.. Of Interpretation in. generaU 
Ctf the Bands of Words and their 
iterpretation^ Of finding the Usui 
Qead Ldanguagea. Other Means tq 
of Words, besides the tssus loquendi^ 
li of the New Testament. Rules in 
lage. Rules reapeeting Bmphasis* 
^parent Discrejpaacies^ " On trans- 
Elements/ treats principally ot tho 
r Testaineat) and is. translated frobi, 
y-meneuiiaes. Librorim Nov.-. Testa^^ 
be work can b< 
ticism^ It is a 
>f the laws wfaici 
)ent; but it is: 
for the. private 
xusal but little 
a book of elei 
adings sboiild 1 
ations should b< 
of coipparing f 
e pupil. In rec 
B 18 defective, e 
fWjai ii0rls~S reinarkat^ for the lucidness 
I^wpuld be'injustice to a student, to omit r< 
teiipeb of Biblical Criticism, to tb« admin 
dj^i^ in ^^eb the subject is treated wi 
^uUf^. Xt^ ch^t^ pn * Correctiye pruicism,' in Gerard^s 
* J^titates,* may also be recommended to W^ attejition. Ex- 
spap^.iNNK anecessaiy part of the instruction which aQ elemen- 
%n*fKfik sboald oOBvey; and these will be found in the wprkii 
Toi^XSaX. RS. I> 
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34 Stuart's Elements of Biblical Criticism^ 

to which we have referred; but, in the present compendium^ 
the want of them will be a ground of complaint to the inquirer. 
The * Moral Qualifications of an Interpreter of Scripture % 
described in the introductory chapter of the second division of 
this manual, are deserving of serious consideration,, and cannot 
be too sa*ongly urged upon the student's attention. They have 
not always been overlooked by the compilers of works sioMlar 
to the present, but we have sometimes perceived with regret^ 

some other publications, 

) filled. For this portion 

id to the English Editor.' 

(interpreted in the spirit 

might perhaps say con- 

s and daring speculation^ 

logical literature' is de-^ 

scribed by the Editor as being, from this cause, disgrace^^ with 

pnerile and irreverent interpretations, and with, daring hypo* 

theses: we eoold easily cite instances of irreverent and ha-> 

zardous proceeding in the authors or editors of theological 

works not * foreign.' ' 

Home's Introduction, and Bp. Marsh's Translation of Mi- 
chaelis's Introduction to the New Testament, are very propec 
books to be recommended, in the. chapter <on the Literary .'Qua-* 

* lifications of an Interpreter', as supplying an historical accpunt 
of the author of each book of the New Testament, of the slate 
of things when it was written, &c. ; but we observe with some 
snrprise, that Lardner's Supplement to the Credibility is not in^ 
eluded in the Editor's enumeration of * Books to be read for in-^ 

* fbrmation on these topics.' 

We extract some passages as specimens of the text and com- 
ment of this useful book. 

* J 9. Conclusions from xohai has been said. From what has already 
been said, in this chapter, about the use of words, we may diBcover 
the ground of all the certainty which attends the interpretation tif 
language *. For there can be no certainty at all, in respect to the 
interpretation of any passage, unless a kind of necessity compel usto^ 
fi)^ a particular sense to a word; which sense, as I have said before^* 
must be one ; and, unless there are special reasons for a tropiei^ 
meaning, it must be the literal sense f . (Morusi p. 47* xi.) 

* * If any one should deny that the above principles lead to cer« 
tainty, when strictly observed, he would deny the possibilhy of find«J 
ing the meaning of language with certainty.' 

* f The secondary or figurative sense of words is as often neces^ 
saiT, as the literal sense. Many words have even ceased to convey* 
a literal meaning. The obvioursettte of si word| therefbrei in tuiy 
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SiuarVi Elements of Biblical Criticism. 35 

• § 10. Error of those who assign many meanings to a 'aoordf at the 
same time and in the same place* Such an opinion is to be rejected, 
althougfi the practice is very old, as Augustine testifies, Confess* XII. 
SO, 31. The opinion probably originated from the variety of inter- 
pretations given to the ambiguous passages ; several of which appeared 
probable, and were recomniendea by a sentiment of reverence to- 
i> « r di the authors of them. A principle of this nature, howievter, 
mm intrxMloce very great oncer timity lata exegesis, than which ntn 
ikimg can be more pernicious. (Morus, p. S5» vii.) 

• $ 11. Error of those mho ajffirm that the xioords qf Scripture mean 
all that ihej/ possibly can mean* This sprang from the Rabbinical 
schools, and passed from them, in early times, to Christians. The 
transition is very easy from this error, to every kind of licence in the 
introduction of allegory, prophecy, and mystery into every part of 
the Bible; as the experience of the Jews, of the ancient fathers, the 
rtl^lastic divines, and the followers of Cocceius, demonstrates. 

' '^ The Rabbinic maxim is ; on every point of the Scripture, hang 
MKpended mountains of sense. The Talmud says, God so gave the 
knr to Moses, that a thing can be shewn to be clean and unclean in 
i}itjr*Dine different ways. Most of the fathers, and a multitude of 
commentators in later times, were infected with these principles. 
Lillle more than a century ago, the celebrated Cocceius, of Leyden, 
maintained the sentiment, that all the possible meanings of a word in 
l^ifpture are to be united. By his learning and influence, a power- 
fM party wer6 raised up in the Protestant church, in favour of ^uch 
i'j^Dciple. ' The mischiefs reciting from it have not yet ceased to 
opefBte* 

:* ^ 12. The sense qf tvords properly considered is mot allegorical^ 
Allegory is rather an accomcmoaatton qf the sense qf wordsy or an ao- 
coouDi0dation of things, to the illustration of some doctrine. Mo- 
derately used, and well adapted, it may be of some profit which is eQ-> 
^tled to regard. But when resorted to by the unlearned and those 
oif ain ancuUivated taste, it commonly degenerates into empty and ri- 
diculous trifling. (Comp. Morus, Dissert. Tom. I. p. S70, &c.) 
, ' Itis intp^iseible adequately ta describe the excesses and absurdi- 
tii^ which have been committed in consequence of the allegorizing- 
|girit« ProiB the time of Qrigen, who converted into allegory die 
aoqouDt of the creation of the world, the creation and fall of roan,. 
• and mul^udes of other simple facts related in the Bible, down to the 
Jmtita who makes the account of the creation of the greater light to 
qile tJtie day» to mean the Pope, and the creation of the lesser light 
and the stan^ to mean the subjection of kings and princes to the 



purt^cular a9M)ection, is the necessary one ; and a conviction that the 
sense in any case is necessary, will be in exact proportion to the d'e^ 
gpeejfi vhich it is felt to be obvious. By obvious here, is not 
i|p9tl^ wj^t is obvious to an illiterate or hasty interpreter ; but to one 
ijflj^ bg» iMffXvig and good Judgment, and makes use of all the proper 

"* ^ of interpretation.' 

D2 
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36 Stuart's Elements of Biblical Criticism. 

Pope^ there have been multitudes, in and out of the Ca^oltc ehorch, 
who have pursued the same path. The most sacred doctrines of re^^ 
ligion have often been defended and assailed by arguments of equal 
validity, and of the same nature, as the exposition of the Jesuit just 
mentioned. The spirit which prompts to this may, in some cases* 
be commendable ; but as it is a mere business of fancy, connected 
with no principles of philology^ and supported by no reasons drawn 
from the nature of language^ so it is, for the most part, qot qnly 
worthless, but dangerous* And of what possible use, in the end, can 
a principle be, which can prove the most important doctrine, either 
of Judaism or Christianity, as well from the first verse of the first 
chapter of Chronicles, as n^em any pact of the Bible : or, rather, cf 
what use can the Bible be, if it may be^ interpreted by such prA- 
ciples? 

• $ 13. Properly sfxaldngf there is no typical sense qftoords. Types 
are not xoords^ but things^ which God has designated as si^s of fu- 
ture, events. Nor is any special pains necessary for the interpreta- 
tion of them. The explanation of them, which the Holy Spirit him- 
self has given, renders them intelligible. Beyond his instructions on 
this subject, we should be very careful never to proceed. ,As fqr 
those who maintain a typical design ip all the parts of Scriptiyrei thegr 
certainly display very little judgment or conaidecation ; for, they, I^ 
open the vray for the mere arbitrary introduction of types into every 
part of the Bible. The design of the Holy Spirit, in, the mention of 
this or that thing in the Script^re$p can be understood only so far 
aA he himself has explained it, or ijiSbrded obvious grounds of ex- 
planation. 

' If it be r^Iced, how far are we to consider the Old Testametit as 
typical^ I should answer withoi^t any hesitation, just so much of it>i3 
to be regarded as typical, as the New' Testament affirms to be so, and 
NO MORE. The fact, that any thing or event under the, 014 l^estpi- 
ment dispensation was designed to prefigure . something under toe 
New, can be known to us only hy revelatiop ; andy of course* a^ that 
ig not designated by divine auttipritj as typical,^ can never b^ made 
so, by any authority less than that which guided the writers of the 
Scriptures. 

* j H. Danger resuUins from the spirit of multiplying aUegtmes and 
iypeS' That sentiment, which through imprudence or want of know- 
ledge fell from some of the ancient fathers, and was echoed by many 
of the Romish doctors, viz. that some passages qf Scripture have no 
literal sense ^y is dangerous b^ond descnptioo. I presume, thev 
meant to affirm this of those passages which they did not understand. 
Such a sentimebt has been recently defended by Wittius, on the rro- 



* * Bv literal sense here, Emesti means a sense not allegorical or 
rnysiicaf; for to these literal is here opposed, and not to iropioal, as 
it commonly is. There are a multitude of passages in Scripture, 
which have only a tropical meaning, and which, nevertheless, are 
neither allegorical nor mystical.* 
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Waldb on Coins and Medals. S7 

nrinof ScloiDon;. and Thomas Woolstooi taking advantage of thlg, 
1m0 coerened the narrations of our naviour's miracles into mere al^ 
kgeijes ♦.' pjK 86—39* 



f some ancidtf Coins and Medah^ at 
Christianity. By the Rev, R. Wahh, 
laplafh to the British Embaasy and 
le. 12mo. pp. S6« Plates. London, 
le Amulet.] 

TT is not long since our attention was called to a dissertation 
upoh some coins of a' city in Hiessaly, wjiich was not pre- 
TioQsly known to have existedf. Although of sufficient im- 
portance to h^ve its coinage, its name had almost become lost 
to history. The boast of the poet, monumentum are perenniuSf 
bolds good of the pompous mausoleum, the flattering and 
ireaclierons marble ; but the most imperishable record of all, 
1)^rhaps, is the medal. It is astonishing what a world of 
DiMory may be compressed within the circle of the rudest coin, 
ibAd 'hb# a whole train of laborious argument and learned 
6[^culat)on may be eithef set asid^, or superseded, by the dis- 
covery of one of these portable monuments, these circulating 
lustories, which present as it were a silver key to unlock the 
dark chambers of the past. Could we snatch Mr. Foster's lazy 
^n out of his band, we would strike off a few eloquent pages 
tipon this tempting subject, which no other writer could so well 
do justice to. We had in our hands, a few years a^o, a real 
Fencin Warbeck. — Wliat a jade is history, that she never 
khdse tb tell us, that ire were so near having him among out 
ttowned head^; since, impostor or not^ it b clear by this 
Uaitcnrbus tokeii, that he was to some extent backed in his 
pretensions. ■ * . 

. . T^e importance of these collateral documents, as illastra- 
' lions of profane history, has not escaped the attention of the 
schohcr and the antiquary ; and the ingenious Editor of Galmet's 
Dictionary has laid the public under obligations, by the nume- 
'^h^nsf^ates of ancient medals and coins, given in the enlarged 
aShitfn, with a view tb shew the absolute and universal preva- 
fendi^ of idolatry, in ages subsequent to the introductiop of Chris- 



• ' < # Thb shews how dangerous it is, to set the adversaries of religion 
an example of perverting the ijnterpretation of the Scriptures.' 
f Tranaaotions of the Royal Society of Literature. Articles 11 
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S8 Walsh on Goitu and Medah* 

tiftnity. Tb6 ktest of thoseadducedi which date ia thi» i 

Mid third centuries of the Christian era, ^demonatrBte the 

< power of the sword and of the magistracy to be still in the 

* hands of the heathen* Not one bears any impress of Chris- 

* tianity ; and yet% it is added^ * we know from other authorl^ 
^ tieS) that the doctrine of the risen Saviour was rapidly spreird*- 

< ing throtighout these countries: it was prevailbg against thet 
*> opposition of prejudices, supported by the sanction of the 

* deepest antiquity/ The plates we refer to, are valuable, not 
only as afibrding evidence of the truth of history, and a graphic 
repiresentation x>f the prevailing idolatry, but as they iliustrMa 
to' a great extent, the rites, customs, dress, and sometimes tho 
natural history of the respective countries* There are al9Q 

fiven, some plates of Jewish coins, and a dissertation on the 
febrew money, which are highly interesting. 
From the point, however, at which the Editor of Calmel 
stops, in his numismatic illustrations, the Author of the pre- 
sent essay sets out. Not one of those given by the former b^i^ra 
any impress of the Christian religion, it being the 'Editor's 
object to shew the prevalence of heathenism up to the third 
century. The design of the work as a biblical dictionary, w>% 
an ecclesiastical history, scarcely admitted of Mr. Taylc^s 
taking a wider range, even had he possessed the requisite ma- 
terials;. But it was perhaps due to the memory of that able an4 
indefatigable illustrator of the sacred volume, to except him 
from the sweeping charge, — too just in its intended referencCi 
but not applicable to such a man, — that no one has thought it 
worth his while to make coins and medals subservient to tbe^ 
tilostration of the progress of Christianity, while great pains 
have been taken to ilTustrale by such n\eans. the histories of 
Pagan Greece and Rome. For whom this remark was inr 
tended, we are not left in any doubt 

* Piakerton Is particularly testy on this subject. Coins of the 
Byzantine emperors, he calls '' utterly barbarous ;'' and says, that 
** the admission of a coin of that barbarous nation the Jews, is justly 
esteemed a disgrace to a cabinet." The only work on coins pub- 
Kshed in England before his Essay, was an ingenious little treatise 
by the Hev. Dr. Jennings. He unluckily noticed some Jewish and 
Christian coins ; and t^inkerton says, he would *' pass him over in 
siieat contempt, as he is taken up with Jewish shekels and divinity, 
as in doty bound to pray 1** — Pinkerton on Medals, vol. i. p. xiii.* 

That the imbecile and irreligious prejudice of such a man 
should have had the slightest influence upon medallists, is in« 
deed a circumstance at once disgraceful and deplorable. Yet, 
Dr. Wulsh informs us, that ^ this affected contempt' for Chris- 
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ikmrnediiB^'eaMeA htm to make a krgap* coUeotion in Iba 
£i6t^ ttbanbe ooaldhave hoped to obtain, had he bad.inoce 
oMpetitors* 

' Ttue first two of the series of Roman coins here giTen^.are 
of the reiffn of Diocletian. One is copied from a Diocletian 
in the ooUeotton of the king of France, and xepreatnts, on thd 
veverse, Jupiter armed with, a tfaonderbolt, and tramp] iqg a 
Jmeeling figure which is supposed to desigaate Chrislwuty* 
The t^end is < Jam Fti^urateriJ • The other coin, given \>y 
theCootinoator of Bandurus^ exhibits a similar design, with a 
b^ad tf Maximian on the obverse^ In support of this inter** 
pn^ticm of the allegorical fignres. Dr. Walsh cites two jbt 
smptkms given by Gruter, said to have been found on some 
beautiful >ailamns at Clnnia, in Catalonia. They are to the 
following effect: < Diocletian Jove; aaid Maximian Heroales^ 
^ 'Aogiist Caesars, having increased the Roman empire in the 
^ tsast and west, and extirpated the Christians who were oveiw 
^^ttirtilfi^ the republic' < To Diocletian> Ceesar, and Angustua 
^ Chilenus, having every where extirpated die Christian su« 
^'perstftion, and restor^ the worshipof the gods.' ^ It is re^ 
<'markable,''add8 Dr. Walsh, <that Gibbon, who quotes Qm* 
* terosifor other inscriptions,' takes no notice of these/ ^ Aa 
soiiie a^fxilc^ for Gibbon, however, in this instance, it migb^ 
btf'Qt^ged, that the genuineness of ^/)*0i of inscriptions is always 
IbtAcio suspicion. Gruter has given another inscription^ siui 
d*ji to have been found in Spain, which extols Nero * ab pnn 
' nlncuttn his qui novam g€neri humano superstiHanem ifumlca^ 
^ bani piifpttam,' Scaliger and other learned men, and Mo» 
sheim himself, have expressed their doubt& as to the autheOH 
titity and authority of this incription, although the latter 
writer maii^tains the reality and general extent of the Neroniaa 
persecution, in opposition to DodWeH-*. We have no wish to 
palliate the malignant unfairness of Gibbon, whose credulity 
is as striking on some occasions, in admitting evidence hostile 
to the character of the Christians, as are his caution and scep- 
ticism on the opposite side. It must be conceded, nevertheless, 
that the statements of even Eusebius are not always deserving 
of impUcit credence ; and the exaggerated accounts put forth 
with negard to the number of the several persecutions, and the 
nmtibers of the martyred, justify a degree of reserve and sus- 
picion. It is always difficult to ascertain the accuracy of nn^ 
merical calculations, which are generally very arbitrary. But, 



* See Mosheim's Commentaries on the Affairs of the Early Christ 
tians. Vol. I. pp. IBS, et seq. 
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if any dfipmdence «» lo i)« fiiiccd «i ih^ 
given, . they. JHQt .only d^iew.ithftt Gihban'« «Md«Mi|r ■<»' 
reasonable, bat prove bow little he is to be tniitodL Hkm 
inscriptions are said t^ hak%A been feund in H it | Ni aii. Tstn^ 
oone^sts, a part of fif^a^.in. wfaicb i\m ihf^ aae knofm ^ hate 
been numerous, and ao doobi the Christians also, Sat il irs# 
the seat of aa active oonainrae. Datiamm lbe.9airenMr'a>f 
Spain, is admitteid to haire zealously executed iba saagitioary, 
edicts of X)iooleuan and Maaiiautn; and ^it ean aaarce be * 

< doubtedf' Gibbon is forced io sayt * that Ua provia^j^ 

< admiDistralion was stained with the blood of # ^w iMrt 
' /^r>$.' Taking the nu»be|r of nioety-ivo ei^tym i|i« Pnlailiaai 
as specified by Eysebius, as t^ bpsis of his . cakul a tJWft r 4i0 
is willing \o allow something lose than WO to ^ Italic 
Africa, and Spain, during the two or ihiwe yeans thai ha mufn^ 
poses the persecution to have lasted- • Tbia waald giya abmtt * 
160 to each. .Under the Roaiaos^ Spain is sappasfd tokaro - 
contained a population of at l^a/)^ 4O,QO0U>OO; and out of' 
ihese^ we ase to suppo^ Uiat, ond^r a fiirioHf.pavaaaiilioD^- 
originating in t^e odict of a nost cruel and siip^QAili<nis4BKH 
narch, and exacut^d by a gpvenvor hofitiUi to ih^ pbriMaaiiaf 
only 160 individuals perished I W0 say ^M>thiag vmm of; 
Africa^ wfiere, in the Thebaic alooe^ fyim 10 to tOOfacooodiog 
to Eusebius,. were oKeauled m a day«^ This stat^manU Gitibo» 
boJdly. sets aside by impeaching tjb# bAi^ty 0S tba bistoriiai*. 
accifsing him of evasion and artful niapi^g^aKeat. Mr. Gifaboa 
thinks 150 martyrs enough toi all Afri«a» inaludipg Alaxaadiaai 
and. Carthage; and ther^fore^ ihoThetwj^s cannot beauppoeed : 
to have furnished above a ihird. of that numb^r-'^ieiqr fifty nk 
tan yearsy instead lof )P0 jn #t day; a madest conrecMonaf • 
contemporary v ' ' ^ witi^ regard to ^ppaiii« wppodog' 
the inscriptions Walsh to b^ gaiiuiuat (the sUaaeo • 
of Gibbon is ii r, wA wa .kn^ af no taason foe . 
doubting, it,) tk _ pd w^ip. tlia provipaa of which ^ 
Datianus.was ^Qv^irnor, reisers it highly probable^ tbatAaed \ 
columns were ere<:(ed by v\k% objs^quiouii a^ of thai aneaqr of • 
thp Christiaa. iai^h^ : Wa i^H^t thw suppone^. that the anispa^ 
tion of tilite Cbristiam^iWa^ tbw ost^atMiamly oaBuiieQKu:alad mi 
that cQMotrv, on the ^irC^ugi^b qf )50 individaals having baen I 
pat to ^eath. . Fqrthev, th^ tri^giph ^f Jafa^er the ThundoKar^' 
over the prastrata superstition which, had spread its^oyardli. 
parts of the empire aod. through every rank vok spaiei^,^^^ 
triumph which was deemed worthy of being celebrated on the . 
coinage of the ^mpire^ — is -to be resolved into th0 infliotioo of 
capital punis^ip^ent qi^. somewhat less than .StOOQ peraansi.; 
throughout the eastero and the wi^tecfi WfipUII ' Thiais Hr. * 
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t tlMa MOiOOO cf liie Protestant lufaject* of Cfanrles tlie 
Fiftii softMl ttt the hands of the executioner. 

TheCrtA df CliristUnity k not implicated in the immber of 
il» mafifn; and vm^ k even admitted, that *Ae liihnber* of 

< PreieitaEMii execttted ia a siagle fyrovince and a single reigh, 

* ^ ^n4ftded tiiat of die primitite nuutyrs in the space of 
' thraa ewtariesr a&d of tke Roratm empn^' — it -would prove 

a«bat Cbarlet the FiAb abd hU vicerofy were more exe-* 
la ^r^Dls than DamiliaB or Maximian^ imd ^at greater 
atMcftiaa home beea eonhaitted ia thenaqae of Ohrisdanitj, ia 
GOOse^OMiee of tlie adulterous allianee of tl)e civil and the 
q^fricual power, than were acted tn heathea times* It is * a 

< OMlaiicfaoly iroib,' as Gibbon represents it, that the Chris- 
tiaiuM'-aaiog tbal abused term in itspoftalar 8ense-^'havein<i> 

* &ted ftr ^re^er severities on eaoli other^ than they bad ex- 

* peristtced-trotti the aesi of infidels.' In other words, Papal 
Bont^ bas been a more fierce and sanguinary persecutor of thef 
saiBCa ^ God, tfaau Pagdn Rome. And what is still knore 
m a ia»ch i >ly » Pnotestaiil England has trod but too elosely in' 
tie steps of CaShoKe Italy aUd France; and had not ckil 
liber^ io this country interposed its broad shield over the 
peaple^ tbe eodasiasiical sword would not haVe slambered in 
it^^sheatfa* AU this we admity but not tbe malignant infbrence 
o^eor great anti-CbnsCiaa historian. The same inspired vo- 
lant that denounces the wrath of God upon the oppressor and 
penmnoor, predicts the birth atid reigh of the laoertine mbns- 
I6IV ^c<de«fastical tyranav* It is a trite but pithy remark ; the 
corrvptioli of the best tbiags is the worst. It was no- part of 
Qibboi^a design, to traee to tbe deterioration of Christianity tbe 
evila comiflitt^ in its name^ or to shew bow thb deterioration 
kept oeee'with tbe destruction of civil freedom, to which tbe 
riie*of eedesttiatical power so directly contributed* Pfaik>so> 
I^iet-aa'he was, be could leave out of consideration, every cir^ 
ciHDilaaee connected with tb0chiuige8 in tbe pcditical condition 
of asK»et]^ wHcb mig^t serve to throw light on the problem^ bow 
a aysiefis, mtre^ and mevoifal, and benevoient as the religion of 
Jesi%* sbawd become an occasion, and seemingly an instrument, 
of ^mote'^uehy, discord, and intolerance^ than the worship of 
Ji^ter^ and Bacchus, and Cybele* Gibbon was in heart a pa^ 
gSBr- 'His hero was JuUan, andbe regarded Christianity as an 



'Tbo^faet Chiistian coii^ dales of course front the latter part 
of^the «ig|i ^'Coasiantinefr For some titoe after bis accession 
totbfe 4&sp4#ial thrM6, he adhered t^ the ifees of heathenism. 
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m4 all hk ^flTly coins b^r tbeimporess and mstrtptifm of P^ 
gan worship, being frequently dedicated to Jupiter the Fte^ 
server {Jaoi^Cmseroetc^)^ and other deities. Shortly after his 
conversion, he removed the se^it of empive to Byaantiuoi^ where 
he ordered a new coiQageto be struck, impressed with, lanem- 
blenv and legend alluding to the extraordinary circumstances^ 
loeUted by Eusebius, as having led to his embracing Christi- 
anity. The coin of which Dr. Walsh has given an impression,' 
represents, on the obverse, the bustof the emperor, surrounded 
with, the legend, * Flavins Valerius Constantinus^ PerpehiUs^ JPe^ 
liXf Augustus*^ . On the reverse, is the whole-length figure of 
the. emperor, standing on the prow of a galley: in his right 
hand he holds a globe, jsurmounted with a rayed phtoenik, the 
^f his family; in his left is the labarum^' or 
substituted for the Roman eagle, inscribed" 
m formed by the initials of Christ, X. P. 
e angel of victory directing his course^ and 
is the appropriate legend, ^ Felix Reparatit^ 

3 a Constantius. • On the obverse is the eih«- 
pn the reverse, instead of the labarumy the 
28 the whole field, placed between the Ch*^ek 
in allusion, apparently, to the titles indicative 
Qur Lord. The legend is ^ Salus AugusH^ — 
ugusttts ; a simple and striking confession of 
\ countenancing the charge of a tendency t)b 

:e, the head of the Apostate appears on a coin 
the reverse the Egyptian Apis, surmounted 
h the legend, * Securitas BeiptAlukB*. In an-*-' 
e exhibits a bust with rays issuing" from the 
it the legend^ * Deo SerapidV; it is perhaps 
n himself in that character. On the reverse 
figure of the dog-headed Anubis with the sis* 
trum and caduceus ; the legend < Vota Publica ^ 
, In the coins of his successor, Jovian, the symbols of a base 
and degrading superstition, patronized by the * philosophic ' 
Julian, give pmce to the Christian symbol. On the reverse of 
the specimen, Jovian is seen on horseback, preceded by a sol- 
dier bearing the labarum surmounted with a cross, to which the 
emperor is pointing: behind him is an angel, with an olive 
branch in one hand, and with the other extending a crown to- 
wards the restorer of the Christian faith: the legend is, *v4d- 
^.ventus Augusii\ Dr. Walsh has prefixed to this interesting 
little essay, a view of a temple now standing in the Islatd of 
Corfu, whicW appears to have been erected by this emperor du^* 
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cii^ 4)ia.Tiei7 short bnt well employed reign^ *1 caimot% he 
s»j^ * find any notice either of this tettiple or inscription in atiy 

< author I have consulted ; and I Imagine they are now for the 

< firit time published. Thev are cnnous,* as being one of the 

< earliest edifices, perhaps, bailt expressly for Christian wor^ 
^ ship, and the only inscription extant which commemorates the 
\ circunlstiuice.' The inscription is very perfect, and is on a 
tablet in the friease over the gate. Dr. NValsh has given the 
original with the following translation : 

•*!, Jovian, having powerful fkith as the auxiliary of my attehipts^ 
Buve built this sacred temple to thee, blest Huler on 'high! Over- 
tMtniag the heathen altars and shrines of the Greeks, I present this 
<^ering to thee, O King I with an unworthy hand*' 

- The next coin is of the reign of Theodosius the Great, the 
irst emperor who surmounted the globe (the favourite imperial 
emblem) widi the cross, intimating the triumph of Christianity 
over the whole earth. He seems, therefore, Dr. Walsh re- 
marks, to have been the originator of the globe and cross» 
wliich other Christian monarcns, as well as our own, use, to 
this day, at their coronation. On the reverse of this coin, the 
emperor is seen robed, holding the labarum in his ri^ht hand^^ 
ami tlie globe and cross in his left: the legend is, ^ Gloria orbis 
^ierrariun\ 

. Jastinian was the first who introduced that fantastic ihbdlfi-' 
Cationof the Christian symbol which still continues to be dis- 
tjogiiisfaed, iu the Eastern Church, by the appellation of the 
Greek cross. It appears on the reverse of his coins, standing 
on what' seems meant for a pedestal of steps. On the obverse 
i^ the bust of the emperor, who wears a tiara surmounted with 
the cross, "^nd holds in his right hand the cross-bearing globe. 
The following coin is highly remarkable^. ' It is that of th6 
alrocioi^ and fanatical Justinian Rhinometus, who first intro- 
duced upon his coins the image of our Saviour; 'copied, it 
' should a|>pear^ from a brazen statue of him over one of the 
' churchesy which was afterwards the cause of much ttimult.' 

' Hi^ #bverse represents the bust of Christ, holding in his lefl hand 
his Gospel, or perhaps the Prophets, which he seems to be explaining 
bj the pointed 6nger of his right hand : his head is crowned with 
rs^& The legend, with a mixture of Greek and Gothic letters, Je* 
tu* ChrUtuSf Rex Regnantiun>^G9U$ Christ, the King of Kings. On 
t&e reverse, the emperor is represented in barred vestments, his head 
sdnnoun ted with a comnion cross, and holding in his right hand the 
cross olr Justinian. The legend, Dominus ^Fustiniantu^ Senmi Chmii 
^Lord Justinian, a servant of Christ. 

'*' ** Thii^ coin has been given by the Editor of Calmet, as * the re^ 
"fmhenaS a medal of Constantinus/ Vol. III. p. 544. 
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* The teMM of fnmgdi mA piotmvBi m># intrbdaoBdnld the 
Christian Churcb, excited m no stkmH degree the eoncem of those 
who thought them inimical to pure worthip, and a violadoii of the 
comtnands of God; a reformation, therefore, conmienced in die 
Eastern church, similar to that which, many centuries after, took 
place in the Western ; which was warmly supported by the Emperor 
Leo. 

* Leo IL called Isaurus, from the place of his birth in Asia Minor, 



tfte year 741*. 

. ' l]is son Constantine Copronymus persevered in the same course 
M'bb &ther had begun, till he had eradicated the traces of super* 
^tion,.and restored the worship of the church to its primitive pu- 
rity dod ifmplicity. That their object was not to abolish Chris- 
lianiby, hut to purify it, appeacs from their inscriptions and coins. 
Thm erased all impresaions of the Virgin, and even of our Saviour 
jUvidokHroMi; but tney retained every wi^re the great sign of salv^- 
lMMii»iitMi0reea« 

, / * The number of images destroyed on this occasion, is thus iustly 
f egiretted 6y a Byzantine historian :-^*' Under Leo the Isionrian 
many ancient statues rrTO destroyed, dnd disltppeak^ed thfoti^h hh 
extreme folly." The exceeding scarcity of sdiilptUifed HtCMkiis of 
ancieni art in Constantinople at the present day, is attributable sb 
littieh to t^^eanae ae to the ravages of the Turka.' 
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liie great gate of the palace called Chalces, aUrpogly expressing theif 
seothaents od this sul^e^, aod indicating tha^t their hostility was nQt 
<&ected against a sacred^ emblem, but agaipst the unworthy apd der 
grading representation of the living God, by an idol of lifeless oiattec. 
Under a large cross sculptured over ^ entrance., of the palacCi wer^ 
the following words : — 

£We oipit the Greek origioai.] 

mot endure that Chr»Bt should be sculptured, a 
ge graven on ei^rthly materials. But Leo and 
lave at their gates engraved the thrice bitssed 
cross, the glory of beli^ing moaarchsir'' 
in the year 775. 

in the Greek church continued with ^wiriout 
I two centuries. Leo V., called Armenus, WM 
:, that he is strongly reprobated by the Latin 
le rs^ed with every khid of atrocity against the 
as." He was assassinated at the altar, with the 
Michael Balbus, however, allowed, in 820, the 
every man's conscience, but strictly prohibited 
:hurches ; till at length Theodora, aurH)g*the 
iichael III., replaced them^exhibiting, aa the 
*^ a singular example of a woman who reitOMMl 

5." 

-eform^ now abated, the constant redamatJM 
L^tin church prevailed, and images were agoiii 
Johannes Zemispes slew the emperor l^ccH 
t palace, and was himself saluted emperor by 
year 969 ; but the patriarch refused to confirm 
ad expiated his guilt. He therefore bestowed 
K)or, and performed other penances, when he 
td of. Among other acts of piety recorded df 
I of the sutue of the Virgin. He had defeeced 
had made an inroad into the territoriea of lie 
DQong their spoils a, chariot, on whjcit he placed 
in of great reputed sanctify, and npaiiie wnh her 
o the city. This he (i^posited with great* wor 
:ipal church* where it was kept like that of 
t palladium of the state. This image, be has 
»in8, and was the first who hitroduced the prab- 
red the image of Christ, being the* first' ^o 

devoted both the obverse and reverse to his image aikl inierip0iisiii. 

He died- by^ poison ia the yeav 97^' 

jpjr, Walsh has given an engraving of a coin of L$o Isaurus, 
iil^wi^gt^ hisjb^a^l appe^ji;^ ox}.the'obverse» in place of tne image 
'0f<(2^8t iji^iKPd^cedi by^ bis, predecessor: in his right hapd he 
hpld^ the .Greet; c»o^- On.tbe. rey^^ ari^. X^eo ^iid aMr^A 
Constantino, both crowned. In the nexW d)^«cai«iof J^i»Ufi^ 
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Zemiftces, the image of Our'Saviour re-appears on the obverse ; 
the legend, Emmanuel; while the reverse represents the Virgin^ 
her head surrounded with a nimbus^ and her hands spread out, 
with the letters MP, ©T, for Mrjrn^ Gsou, the Mother of God. This 
is the last of the series. From this time till the destruction of 
the lower empire by the Turks, the coins hitherto found have, 
been very irregular and imperfect, containing either no legend, 
or merely an obscure monogram. The image of the \^gia 
maintained her place on the coinage. Few coins of the Comheni 
and Palffiologi have hitherto been found, and none that are 
known to belong to the last Constantine. 

The downward progress of superstition is strikingly exhibited; 
in this brief numismatic history. The head of Christ is not, 
indeed, peculiar to the Greek coins. Among the Roman se- 
natorian coins of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, there is- 
a gold medal, on the obverse of which Christ is depicted, hold-* 
ihg in his left hand a book — not the Gospels, not the Prophets^ 
but bearing this inscription, ^ Tlie vow of the Roman senate 

* and people: Rome the capital of the world.* On the reverse, J 
St. Peter is delivering a banner to a kneeling senah)r, with the 
name and arms of his femily impressed on a shield*., We wish 
that Dr. Walsh would extend his present interesting essay, sbs 
as to comprise an account of all the Icnown coins, Greek or, 
Roman, of undoubted genuinenesSf whfch may serve to throw any 
light on ecclesiastical history. It is probable, that further in- 
quiry would lead to the discovery of many coins and medals oi^ 
tnis description, in public and private cabinets, notwitjhstanding 
the neglect with which he complains that the subject has beeai 
treated. In any future edition, it will be advisable to specify, 
the metal of the coin. Gibbon informs us, that the first daesars, 
were invested with the exclusive prerogative of coining gold, 
and silver, while they are believed to have abandoned to the; 
senate the baser metal of bronze or copper, on which < the em- 

* blems and legends were inscribed on a more ample field by the 

* genius of flattery, and the prince was relieved from the care of. 

* Celebrating his own virtues . Some of the provincial coins carry , 
this adulation to the excess of religious worshipf. Subsequently. 
to the time of Diocletian, the sole direction of the mint was as- , 
sumed by the Roman emperors; but, after an interval of 800 ^ 
years, it was claimed by the Roman senate, and tacitly ter\ 

* Muratori in GibboB, ch. Ixix* 

t Wheler mentiops a medal of Perintbus, having on the o'bven^'^ 
ike head of Septimius Severus, aod on the otheir, a galley. «»it{h:jMu 
fiSli hoisted, with the legend tliptydi^v Niviiopwr, the F^rinthiaof wor- 
shippers (of the Emperor). • 
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nouDced by the Popes* It would be desirable to ascertain al 
what period, and by what steps, the cofnage of all descriptions 
of money became universally a royal prerogativei as it appears 
to have been long enjoyed by free cities. 

It is impossible not to feel some interest in the inquiry, how 
far the portrait of Our Lord, which appears on these and other 
coins, perpetuates a traditional resemblance of higher antiquity. 
Br. Wal^ has given a copy of an antique medal, a specioien 
of which was found some years ago in the county of Cork, but 
a more perfect one came into his possession about the same 
time, obtained from a Polish Jew at Rostock, in Germany* On ' 
the obverse is the head of Christ, and on. the reverse, a Hebrew 
inscription, without vowel points, occupying the whole field : 
the following is the translation : — < The Messiah reigns : he 
^ came in peace, and, being made the light of man, he lives.' 
Hiis coin is said to have made its first appearance at Rome in 
the Pontificate of Julius 11.; and the opinion of several leai'ned 
writers is, that the original was not a coin, bi 
amulet, struck by the first Jewish converts to Cli 
wbrn'bythem as a pious memorial of their I 
The date is supposed to be indicated by the ] 
(aleph) 6n the obverse, which represents the nun 
thought to intimate that it was struck in the first 
rWufrcction, Many learned Jews to whom Dr. ^ 
the rofedal, concurred in this conjecture. That 
ifitedded to convey this idea, may be granted, wit! 
the gf^nnine antiquity of the coin. It seems ii 
stidir & tnedal should have existed at so early an 
be *refert«l to in any ancient documents. Abe 
Cbhst^Uitine, portraits of Our Lord appear to have been in great 
request ; and had this been known to exist, it would doubtless 
kive- been gladly adopted. The mosaics in the churches of 
It^ly liave preserved several: we know not how far they cor- 
respond to th^ one in. question. Those on the coins of Justinian 
Rbfdotnetus and Zemisces are quite different. The bead on the 
^breiT^ mediil is conformable to the representation of our Sa- 
vlS[jiii;^6 person, in the letter said to be sent by Lentulus to 
Tibcilas. The* hair is divided after the manner of the Kaza- 
refaes, plmn to the ears, and waving on the ahoulders ; the 
b^rd &'thi0k, not long, but forked; the bust fine, and the 
face kflii been pronounced beautiful. l)r. Walsh speaks of the 
medat fis <e!&hibiting a pensive sublimity in the ^r and cha- 
racter, exactly according with our ideas of the great pi^totype. 
Were die ftinious passage in Josephus regarded as genuine, it 
wouM tender it not improbable that some portrait of Our Lord 
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imBB dien extant. But if that be a ibrgar^ a iditiowMftnril 
miflht seem a natural ooonterpait to \& pious Ulenury traad. 

it ia certain, that there baaalwajra existed a particular iradi* 
tion concerning the figure and petson o£ Our Lord ; and Ni> 
cepboras, m his Ekxlestasdcal History^ descrtbes then < after 
f the images believed to Iiave beea painted by St. Luke.' Ni- 
cephoousi, however, as the Editor of Gaknet remarks^ * ia too 
Mate to be much depended on; and so V beadds^ < are aH 
< representations of the person ef Jesus.'* The only question 
seems to be^ whether this medal has any olaims to be regarded 
as an exception. 

* MWm Lampri£tt8 relates, that Alexander Severus kept the re* 
^esentation of Chiast with that of Apollootus, Abraham, Orpheus, 
pnd others ; on which he mates the following remark : — " The 
mind shudders to think, much less to bcKeve, that Pagans should 
fre^erye a representation of Christ, and bia disciples negiecft it." ' 

Biit'ia it conceivable that, if a gennine representation estistedp 
bis disciples shcpild ever have Ios^ it through neglect ? Does 
not ther charg^e refute it3?lf ? And as we know that thette ipere 
inanjf pretended likenesses of our Lord, does not their variety 
disprove the claims of any one to authenticity ? Eusebios re^ 
fates, that many among the heathen had procured hnages of 
^r Saviour and of his apostles, which were preserved by then^ 
in their bouses with great care and reverential regard; and the 
Carpocratians, a celebrated Gnostic sect of the second century^ 
exhibited, according to Irenseus, both statues and pictures of 
Christ, alleging that Pilaie had caused a likeness to be painted 
of himf. The Emperor Tiberius is said to have cherished the 
intention to assign the statue of our Lord a place in the Paa- 
tfaeon,.bntthe deaign was opposed by the senate. From these 
several facts or statements, it, may be inferred, that ancient re- 
presentations of the person of Jesus Christ were at one time 
numerous* and current; but it is, we apprehend, almost equally 
^lear, that npna of them had the sanction of apostolic tradition 
or the oonsei^ of the Church Catholic. On the other hoodt 
^.inay be adp^tted, that a general recollection of our Lord'a 
person !mQst long have been retained by hia contemporaries, 
f^nd perpetuated oy tradition; and if an ai^tual image waa pre* 
served in any shape, it was, perhaps, meet likely to be in that 
pf a' portable medal^ which should, as it were, tacitly assert the 

* See Qalmet's Diet. Art. Jesus^ and FWagaiant|4 CCLXXX. 
Vol. ill. p. 543p 

f S^e MfoheioitS Comm. Vol. i. p« U8« 
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fdgrtl dignftv ^fnlie King cX Kings, and that in a niannels least 
likely tq <tnend the Jewish prejudices against* sculptured and 
graphic tttfM-e^ntatiDns, Us well as best adapted for perma- 
BMoce^ and mo^t.easily itiuitiplied; 

** No truly Jewish coin that has come down to us, has any re* 
presentation of either mai^, animrtl, or living creature upon it*; 
ttml it may, perhaps, l^e questioned, whether the Hebrew 
Christians would hav^ approved of the image x>f our Saviour 
being thus preserved. To this, it may be replied ; that the 
Ittwftthiessof that exercise of Caesar's prerogative, which stamps 
with his iou^re the currency of Ids empire, is tacitly admitted 
\a Q/K (iOrd Jiimself.-^Matt xxii. 90- Besides, the religious 
jajSfflioii vQuid not equally epoly to this mark of boma^ to 
q0X Lon}* The coikis of the iiMlben might be regarded as 
idoleftroM». not siinply as bearing the image of the sovereign, 
but as setting forth in terms of adulation his pompous titles^ 
Ht^ich ^m^tinids im|died Divine honours. la many of the 
^onan Goios» some patron deity i^ represented on the reversya; 
^^^ In .tb^ money of th^ Mobammedap natioos, the names of 
C^ and . ^e Prpphet,. (uid those of the twelve Iaiaui»% aie 
iitfcodttced. Ideas, of religious homage and worship seem to 
(^▼e I^eeo very ^xteosjvjely associated wkh the. houonrs of thd 
fpioflge.. This may explain the care bestowed upon the aw« 
$em4 ^d ^yiQbols of heathen or, Christian- worship, whieh 
akprna^ly appear upon the coins above described. A coin of 
^tedalf tb<ep,k would be regiarded as a highly proper vdiide for 
4 rfligipqs s^timent. .. 

The Jews djd not themselves exercise, so fiur as appears, any 
of the arts of painting, engraving, or sculpture.'. ^ It is> thei^** 
<^fbr^ y^ry probable/ Calmet remarks, f. thai^ in minting their 
^ 0309^ they employed Pbeoicians, who were aectistouied to 
'-m eng;raviQg of cpins and medals.' If we suppose this ooim 
t|Miiav§ o^eQ struck, by Tyrian Christians, aec^^omed to thi« 
ipode of es^er^usiug their art» and to the use as well of the Ue- 
faf j^w j^ of th^ Creek character, it would account for its esisc- 
qic^ * Had it been struck in later times, it seems* probable that 
4t(?JfS6|vi would haye been Greek; and the nimbus wonid, 
DO 4t>uPt, have surrounded the head of CbrJst, had it been the 
PlPiS forgery of Greek Christianst as represented on the Byxan*. 
tine colnjs. These considerations may be thought to have some 
weight on the affirmative side of the question relating to the 
sathenticity of the med^l. What further arguments, jpro and 
cm; are adduced by Theseus Ambrosius, Waserus, Alstedius, 
Hottingerus, Wagenseil, Leusden, Surenhusius, RowLind, 

* See Calmet's Dictionary, Fragments, vol. iii. pp. 363—6. 
Vol. XXIX. N.S. E 
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Jobert, and others who are enumerated by Dr. Walsh as bar- 
ing noticed itr— we must confess ourselves ignorant. If) as the 
lost-mentioned writer seems disposed to admit, it be really the 
work of some Jew converted to Christianity, whether it be a 
gemiine and authentic portrait or not, it must be pronounced 
one of the most curious and interesting medals which could 
engage the attention of an antiquary, — considered either a^ the 
producti<»i of Jewish art, or as a rdic of Christian antiquity. 

Whether it were desirable, if practicable, to recover an au- 
thenticated representation of the Son of Man in the form of 
his humiliation, will be questioned by many Protestant Chris- 
tians. There is little reason to suppose that it would tend to 
strengthen, in the mind of any devout person, an attachment 
to the Saviour, or an impression of the moral beauty and glory 
of his character, by which he was demonstrated to be tf the 
ofily begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth/' It is, 
indeed, more than possible, that the strong national cast of 
physiognomy by which our Lord's affinity, " as concerning; the 
flesh," to ancient Israel, was doubtless attested, — would be an 
offence to the Gentile world. Christ is now, only to be spiri- 
tually known. And this sentiment may be considered as at 
least entering into the meaning of St. Paul's declaration (al- 
though a di&rent gloss has been given to it) : ** Yea, though 
we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know 
we him no more." * * Sensus est^* says Calvin; * Etiamsi ChriS" 

* tits ad tempus versaiusftierit in hoc tnundo^ et agnitus hominibui 

* in lis qtuje spectant ad conditionem prasentis vitce ; nunc alia 

* moda cognoscendus esty nempe spiritualiter^ ut nihil mundanum de 

* ipso cogitemtis* 

There remains one solemn consideration connected with this' 
subject, which the piety of the Editor of Calmet has not over- 
looked ; and we shall conclude this article with citing the re- 
mark which introduces his * Fragment* on the Portraits of 
Christ.— (Fragments. CCLXXX.) * We expect a time, when 

* He (the Prince of Peace) shall appear to all nations under 
< that illustrious character ; and the humble form of the man 

* who had no personal beauty to attract applause, shall be lost 

* In the dignity and glory of his exalted station.' 

♦ 2 Cor. V. 16. 
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Aft. IV. 1 • A J}escripii(m of ^utio€ and extimt Voidanos ; wicii 
Remarks on their Origin, their Chemical Pharaomena, and the 
Character of their Prod(3Ct8, as determiaed by the Conditton of 
tlie Earth during the period of their Formation. By Charles 
Daubenj, M.D. F.R.S. Plates and Wood-cuts. Svo. pp. 486« 
Price 16*. Loudon. 1826. 

2. A Tabular View of Volcanic PfutnomerMfCovkipmlng a List of 
the Burning Mountains that have been noticed at any Time since 
the Commencement of Historical Records ; or which appear to 
have existed at antecedent Periods : together with the Dates of 
their respective Eruptions, and of the principal Earthquakes 
connected with them. By Charles Daubeny, M.D. F.R.S. 
Oxford. 

S. Conri(UraHoni^<m Vokanoi^ tie probable Causes qf their Pheno- 
mtnaf the Lavos which determine their Marclh the Disposition ^ 
their Products, and their Connexion with the present Stattandpas^ 
History of the Globe ; leading to the Establishment of a new 
Theory of the Earth. By G. Poulett Scrope, Esq. Pirates, and 
Wood-cuts. 8vo. pp. SOI. Price 12j. London. 1825. 

4^ Memoir on the Gcologv (^ Central Frances mcluding the Vol- 
canic Formations of Auvergne, the Velay, ^and the Viv^rais, 
By G. Poulett Scrope, F.R.S. F.G.S. &c. Atlas of Maps imd 
coloured plates. 4to. pp. 198. Price 3/. $5. London. 1897* 

TT is with this subject, precisely as it is with other inquiries 
connected with .the phenomena of nature; nothing is more 
easy than to put together a series of superficial statements^ and 
to found upon them the usual per-centage of vague and com- 
mon-place speculation; while, op the omer hand, there is. no- 
thing that requires a severer application, both of the analytic 
and the synthetic faculty, than an investigation of facts on aa 
extensive scale, as the basis of clear systematic arrangem^t. Jt 
would be difficult, we think, to find a more striking ulustratipn 
of this, than is supplied by a comparison of the volumes before 
us, with the only comprehensive work on the subject, previous^ 
existing, so far as we recollect, in the English language. In 
1801,' the Abb^ Ordinaire, a French ecclesiastic resident io 
England, amused his leisure by the compilation of a * Natural 
History of Volcanoes/ He was altogether unequal to a task 
of such extent and importance; and his labours terminated in 
the production of a book, popular and readable, indeed, but 
crude and superficial ; solving no doubts, clearing up no ob- 
scurities, and leaving all the scientific portion of the investiga- 
tion in complete abeyance* As a collection of facts, it was in- 
complete, even at the time of its publication ; and the attempts 
at explanation add to the length only, not the value of the 

E2 
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work. As an evidence of tbe Abb^'* inoompetency ta kis tuAi 
h may be mentioned, that he bad beeoi previoutly to bb emi* 
gration, canon of St, Amable, at Riom, in Auvergne; apro? 
vioce afibrding a wide field for geological inquiry. Of ^e 
remarkable piieiioniena with which he was surrounded^ be 
appears, however, to have taken the slightest possible cogni-^ 
eance : his notices are brief and negligent, and his local obser*^ 
vatioo does not seem to have been more minute or accurate^ 
than that of the rustic cieerones of diose extraordinary tracts. 
Nor is the Author's good taste more conspicuous Uian his 
science. Having occasicm. to exemplify the astonisbinff distance 
to which ashes have been carried by the wind, after tneir pro^ 
jection from tbe crater of Etna, he states, that they have beoti 
known to reach the Egyptian port of Alexamlria; * a town,' as 
be, with exquisite i^ropos^ informs his readers, < the inhabi- 
< tants of wluch have lately witnessed an event, that, though of a 
^ difierent kind, must have appeared to tliem quite as extcaor- 
^ dinary. At the Eastern confines of Africa, on the Ist of 

* August, 1793, they saw thunderbolts dart from tbe north-west 
^ of Europe, break suddenly over their shores, and in the 
^ ooarie of a few hours, completely destroy a powerfiil navy» 

* that rode at anchor before tbe town. I need not add,' that 
^ tbe thunderbolts I mean, were those of Great Britain, direct* 
•edby LordNehon^M 

The works now before us are of a yexj difl&Dent ordef. 
They give the results of long, laborious, and specific invest^a- 
tion; conducted, to a considerable extent, among the very lo- 
calities of volcanic action. A mere closet geologist is but a 
sorry authority even in matters of general science ; and still 
less is he to be trusted where all is in apparent wreck ; where 
tbe established arrangement of creation has beeti shattered into 
strange and bewildering disorder, by the most terrific agencies, 
while other processes, obvious only to the prepared and prac- 
tised observer, have wrought changes more minute, but not 
l^ss characteristic of Nature in her elemental oparationa^ In 
the present instance, we have to do witb-men who hava added 
slctual inspection to Scientific accomplishment. Skilfilt mine- 
ralogists, and accustomed to analysis and induction, they went 
forth to perfect their knowledge by extensive examination ot 
everyobject that might tend to illustrate their favourite science. 
Pr. Daubeny, indeed, had projected a pertional investigation of 
all the volcanic districts throughout the globe. Witb this 
view, be applied, if we understand him rightly, for a travelling 
fellowship; but it seems that, aldiongh a member of the uni- 
versity, thare were difficulties in tbe way: whether real Tor 
punctilious, does hot' appear. Of whatever kitld llley Mfty 
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bave bee% it is mqcb to be regretted, that any obstacles should 
liare b«en soflercd to prevent an oppointmeot so entirely ap- 
propriate. An opportunity has been lost, and a fresh insUnce 
affl>rded of the absurdity of chafier ing about fonna and eligi^ 
biitiesy when major interests are involved* It is strange, too^ 
that) among the men of hoards or of waste, the ereat landed 
proprietors, or the commercial miUionnaires of Uiis country, 
Done can be found to patronize an enterprise of this kind. 
Fewer hundreds would be required for its prosecutioni than 
thousands for the capricious purchase of some article of osten- 
tatkwis decoraticm, on which the proprietor looks with a care- 
less eye, and his risiters with but a momentary admiration. 
With such means, hcmever, as Dr. Daubeny had at hb com- 
mand, be travelled over some of the more interesting and in- 
structive ranges of volcanic territory within the limits of Eu- 
rope. France, the Rhine, Hungary, Italy, Sicily, and the Li- 
pari Islands, were explored with scientific accuracy ; and the 
important results of his observations are given in a very clear 
and ittpressiTe manner, in the volumes under review. 

Mr. Scrope is, we infer from various indications, a gentleman 
verf much at his ease in point of worldly substance, and one 
of that rare class among fortune's favourites, who em|rioy her 
liberalities in the advancement of knowledge. He, too, has 
journeyed far and profitablpr in quest of facts ; and, although, 
perhaps, a little tod hasty m his generalizations, his inferences 
are those oF an eye and mind prompt to observe, Imd skilful in 
tracing and exhibiting the relations and combinations of natural 
objects. 

' I had previously explored the volcanos of Italy and its islands, 
Vesuvius, ^tna, Stromboli, and Vulcano, and repeatedly traversed 
that band of territory on the western side of the Apennines, com- 
prised between Santa Fiora in Tuscany and the Bay of Psestum, 
which is known to have been the theatre of volcanic phaenomena on a 
very extensive scale. The next step seemed to be the examination 
4f Auvergne, and its neighbouring districts ;— a country iocontesta- 
biy replete with the products of extinct volcanos, passing indeed as 
ttie type of this dass of formations, and where they are peculiarly 
interesting from being found in immediate contact with, not only the 
(so called) primitive class of rocks, but that also which is supposed 
to have been last^ deposited, the tertiary and freshwater strata* 
For this purpose, in the beginning of June 1821, 1 established my- 
Sflf at Clermont, the capital of the department of the Puy de Dome, 
Wd fh>^ thence, as a central point, made excursions through the 
-HaAkri iuectoively transferring my head«qfmrters, as it became 
CDOYidBieiit, to the baths of Mont Dor, Le Puy (Haute Loire), and 
-lAibenaa ^ArdAche). The plan I cdhstantly pursued) and which 
/fipefioiee Mty eonfirmed as the best, was to explore mj own w^r, 
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Umtanei in handy with no other gnides than a sheet of Cassiiira map 
and a compass : I found it an unnecessary precaution to carry arms. 

?r is always eager to otffer assistance, hos- 

pite €tf his unconcealed astonishment at 

geologist's researches. I do not indeed 

[i difficulties, but once ; when, having ac- 

t at Clermont, I was arrested by the gen$ 

;tired town on the Mont Dor ; and, afler 

ith a superannuated ^t/fifi^e de Paix^ was 

ad marched off during the two next daya 

^rmont. I mention this as a wanting to any 

one who may, like myself, explore his way through any part of 

France, and imagine that a harmless geologist runs no risk of being 

mistaken for a conspirator, and made a prisoner of state.* 

If any thing were wanting to prove the necessity of this 
patient. and laborioirs collection and collation of materials on 
the very localities of their production, illustrations in abun* 
dance might be exhibited from the vagaries of the many idle 
and ingenious gentlemen who have, in the seclusion of their 
cabinets, taken an arm-chair survey of the wide field of ceolo- 
gicai ««peculation. They have invented * Theories of tbe Earth' 
ad libitum — plaasibly set forth, with principles and corollaries 
in all requisite ibrm, and deficient only in the somewhat xin- 
portatit quality of accordance with the facts and philosophy of 
the case; W'histbn derived the materiel of creation from the 
atmosphere of one comet, and found the elements of destruc- 
tion in the tail of another. Woodward suspetided the principle 
of cohesion, and dissolved the whole terrene mass into a muddy 
matriic of organization. Bumet'was a man of genius, and his 

* Telhris JTieoria Sacra,* though its philosophy is worthless, 
as was p)^>ved by its unresisting fall before the masterly * Ejc- 
''^minatioti' of Keill, will not, in the perusal, disappoint thci 
reader who is to be gratified, in the absence of scientific acca- 
racy, by eloquent composition and magnlfit^ent painting. We 
shall be excused for introducing in this place, a few sentences 
descriptive of volcanic phenomena. ^ Gb*fHid Monies ignivQmoSf 

* kis nihil habet terribilius hodierna natura g nihil quod magia 

* percellit et terforem incutit / sive mitgiant et fremant inlttg^ 

* tcrramque corteutiant s ut solent, sapenumero ; sive mptisjbma*-^ 
^ cibus exasiuent, Jldmmarum globos et piceas ntdfes entctantes. 

* IsTeque tantum fiammas et fumos eructant, sed etiatn moles me^ 

* tallicas, et semiusta saxa, et fandentium favillarum nimbos per 

* vicinos agrosj oppida, urbes, prqjiciunt. Quid dixi, per vicina 

* loca? in regiones longinquas, et, si vera dtt hi^toria, transmarinas^ 
^ torquent sua ignita missilia. Disponuntur atUem diversis locis 

* et iniervaUis,^ per. fottum ieprarum orbcm, hs^asmodi monies ipiin 

* vomi, tanquam milites stationarii in suis prasidiis: ui edmeiig 
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^dUquanda, juncHsque copUs^ totmn terram ijbnUuit et - /wssatfi- 

Dr. Burnet's * Theory * covered the abyss with a supefficiftl 
crust, constituting the exterior of the globe. At the Dielug(? this 
was broken up, forming the mountains by its fragments, and 
the seas by its collapse. Descartes and Leibnitz represented 
the earth as an extmcoished and vitrified sun, first exhaling, 
Bad then condensing the vapours, which, in their present state, 
compose cor ooeansu De Maillet imagined the actual condition 
of the globe to be the rouilt of ' the gi»adual secession' of the 
waters which originally covered it. All animals were prima* 
rily inhabitants dT this * vasty deep*; And man himself is no- 
thing more than a civilized fish, having, by a slow adaptation 
of his habits to his new domioile, gradually laid aside bis fins 
and tail« The sun, according to Buffon, supplied the elements 
of odr f^net, as well as tho^ of his revolving system, through, 
the concussion of a comet, which strack o£F from it a, sufficient 
nomber.of fragments to furnish hi«> with bis present satellitesr 

* Other writers,' observes Baron Cuvierf, * have preferred the 
'idea^ of Kepler, and, like that great astronomer, have coiui- 

* dered the globe itself as possessed of vital faculties. Accord'- 

* tog to- them> a vital fluid circulates in it ; a process of assinu- 

* lation goes on in it, as well as in animated bodies; every par- 

* fide -or it^is alive; it possesses instinct and volition, even to 

< the ivosi elementary molecules, which attract and repel each 

< other according to sympathies and antipathies, Each kind of 
^/mineral has the power of converting immense masses intp its 
^v^K>u nature, as we convert our food into flesh and blood* 
^^TM'monntains are the respiratory organs of the gIobe> afid 
'ibescbists its oi^ans of secretion ; it is by these latter that it 

* decomposes the water of the sea, in order to produce the 
^ matter ejected by volcanoes. The veins are cariogs sore^ 
^. abscesses of the mineral kingdom; and the metaU are p^or 

^ iJ W -l. f i ■ ill ■ I I ■■ .. 1 't '••• ' t ■■1. 1 ..> .,,« i , r j I, 

* Dr. Burnet himself published a translation of the original Latiii; 
and we'had intended to cite his own rendering of the above passage. 
Itttbis ii»taooe> however, as indeed throughout the work, his spirit 
seems to^ag when he writes in Eaglish. In his version of this par&- 
gcaph, he takes away the point and finish of the picture, by leaving 
out the personification of burning mountains as the soldiers of Gpd, 
ready to rush forth to the destruction of a guilty world. 

j- In his valuable • Essay on the Theory of the Earth/ as translated 
by l^rofe^Sor Jameson. This able treatise contains a complete demo« 
Iraim'of the malignant reveries of Dupnis and Volney, who, taking 
Hn* their text the celebrated Zodiac of Dendera, endeavoured to 
pNTte the ialsehood of the Mosaic history. The TraoaUtor's notes 
amaol always to our taste. > . 
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'e recently still, . A |>hi-' 
>r regiftoning, «iKi pro- 
Qtity or of pantheisiii» v. 
nenm or» which, in th^ 
g, all brings, to pohurin 
o electricLues; and de- • 
' difference, whether of ^ 
the title of Fplaipii^ . 
rst place, God and- the. i 
universe; then, in the universe, the sun and the planet^; 
ne^t, in each planet, the solid and the liquid; and^ purmtihg 
this course, obanging its figures and aU^i^riea according to • 
ita D^eevities, at length arrives at the last details of organic 

d caloric — the suc- 
r immense tides — tbe^ 
ig loadstone, shifting, 
er iajagioations hav« 
by n)eQ of no mean^ 
sture and vicissitudes' 
the vanity of human 
;s of human curiosity 
achieved, we have not got beyond our Qrst lesson: — ^* Jn the 
** b^ginning^ God created the heavens and the earth** The n^atter 
is as simple 6s an infant's task, if we will take the Creator's ac- 
count of his own work, but is pressed down with an adas-Ioad* 
of diflSculties, when we entangle ourselves with the *^ oppositions 
** of science falsebf so€aUed%^ W« first make contradiotipQSt • 
and then^ wondering at our own |>erv^rse ingenuity, set- them' 
down as insurmouotable. We begin by multiplying fiuilastic^ 
obstacles, and finish by standing ^ghut at hiiiderauoes of our^ 
own invention 4 It is taken tacitly fpr granted, ihat we ar« b^ • 
far iu possession of the master-key of nature, as tiiat there c^ 
remain po very important agents yet undetected by the k«$dii 
and persevering researches of scientific, men; whereast tbera. 
may exist active and interior elements, of which the operations, 
now in view are but the faint and extreme vibrations^ The < 
central secrets of nature are as yet unviolated< We stand bst- 
on the threshold of the great temple of creation, and it may 
be the work of eternity to explore its mysteries. ... 

From the peculiar character of their phenomena, it might baiw 
been supposed, that burning mountains would in all ages have . 
obtained a specific attention, as calculated to throw mucji light . 
on inquiries which have ever excited more or less of cit- 
riosity, though mo&t frequently of a sii^i^irQojM wr misdirect^ . 
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kiilft. -But th^ftr^fk of Plfhy sfinhbcfred thrbagh a 
ceflUfoa of Gem«ri^. lave^ttgators were content Witl 
kimlliig*afid*Bieulhirg7; and it ha^ only been within 
tim^t that Nature has been traced to her deep and d 
haonts, and resolutely questioned of her mysterious o] 
Spallansani, Dolomiea, Sir William Hamilton, and o( 
tinguished themaeivea by minute and well-conducted i 
tioDs of vDlcanic tracls, and treasured up a valuable ( 
of in^portant obaervations for the use and guidanci 
successors. 

^ At this period Wxrksr made his appearance in the field of geolo- 
gy ; and by the fascination of his enthusiasm, the noTelty of his theo- 
ries, and the apparent truth of the limited number of facts on which 
they were built, drew triumphantly after him the whole body of £u* 
ropean naturalists, changed for a time the direction of geological re« 
Ksrch, and confined it to thnt series oC formations which he was the > 
first to point Out. Werner unfortunately enjoyed no opportunity of 
Hoiying the phaenomena of active volcanos ; and that he was totally 
noacqiiaiafed with their nature and effects, is evident from his sun-, 
poiin^tileai analogous to the placid combustion of ignited coal-beds. 
FrQni..thia baosev and in partperbaps from others, he seems to have 
entectaitted a oontempt,^it might almost be said an antipathy to 
thecp* His numerous disciples, and those of the schools founded upon 
his system, inherited this aversion. They followed his exanlple, in 
confining the effects of these extraordinary subterranean agents 
widiin the narrowest imaginable compass, and reducing to a compa^ 
rative nothing the share they have had in the construction or de-^ 
rjDgement of the globe's actual surface,'— •S'croptf*^ Memoir* 

A vigorous re-action has, however, taken place; and for some 
yean past, thi^ branch of natural philosophy has been diligently 
andiSueeessfaUy cultivated, and the resulto of the investigation 
mil) be ftMijid m the* documents before us. We shall endea- 
voofy aa briefly Us (!K>8sible, to give a general view of their cdn« 
tentit without entangling ourselves ^" ^he controversies agitated 
among geologfito. For ourselves, we feel tio disposition to ad- * 
vocace extreme opinions on either side. We are inclined to 
view the present state of the science as an accumulation, rather 
thair a classification of facts, and to think that matters are not| . 
asyett-ripe for theory. Where knowledge is incomplete^ no 
systfVi thatt aiasa at any thing more than indicial arrangement, 
can be otherwise than injurious ; it pro-occupies the mind, and 
diimMdifies it for patient investigation and impartial decision. 

UTk Danbenys work retains its original form of lecture, fbur 
in ntmdbeivad delivered befi>re the Univet*sity of Oxford. The 
first aod second relate to volcanic regions actually visited by 
the Aotkor^ Tbethird coiltains a general description of similar 
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tttietsincbmitriedbeyDndtherengeofhistravelt^ TheJEemitbghrei^ 
s d^ar and intelligent statement of ^ general inferences respeet- 
* ing volcanic phenomena/ The most fnteresting parts of the 
volume are those which contain the results of j^ersonal examina- 
tion ; and among these, we have been most gratified with the 
sections illustrative of the volcanic districts of Auvergne; an ex- 
tensive and highly instructive range of country, exhibiting in 
all directions the wild disturbance of elastic fluids and fiery in-* 
undatioBs, bursting through the superincumbent strata of tbe< 
globe. To this tract, Mr. Scrape has devoted an entire memoir, 
with a distinct atlas of coloured views and sections. Mr. S., 
as we have befeire inthnated, is an acute and ready systematizer; 
and this peculiarity manifests itself throughout his composition. 
He is not satisfied with collecting facts ; but hastens with (as 
we think) somewhat too much of precipitation, to refer them to 
general principles. There is, however, nothing frivolous in> 
these excursions from the beaten path. A vigorous mind ma-r 
niiests itself ^roughont; and, although the more calm and pfai^» 
losophio cast of Dn Daubeny's Lectures is in better taste, and 
atgoes a sounder and more trustworthy discretion, it will be 
found a bracing exercise, to follow out Mr.'Scrope's illustrations' 
of the laws of volcanic agency, as given, with considerable de- 
tail, in the ^ Considerations on Volcanos.* If his tranchant tone 
is sometimes indicative of presumption, and his style is occa- 
sionally disfigured by a&ctation, these are faults .which, if he 
be, as we imagine, a young man, time will correct* 

* To those who now travel over the mountains of central France, 
and see on all sides marks of volcanic agency exhibited in the most 
decided manner^ numerous hills formed entirely of loose cinders, red, 
ptoroiis, and scarified as those just thrown from a furnace, and wx*- 
rounded by pkuna of black aad rugged lava, on which the lichea al* 
most refuses to vegetate, it appears scarcely credible that, previous 
to the last half century, no one had thought of attributing these 
marks of desolation to the only power in nature capable of producing 
them. This apparent blindness is, however, very natural, and not 
without example. The inhabitants of Herculaneum and Pompeia 
built their houses with the lavas of Vesuvius, ploughed up its scoriae 
and ashes, and gathered their chesnots from its crater, without dream- 
ing of their neighbourhood to a volcano which w«s to give the first 
notice of its existence by burying them under the products <^ its erup- 
ttOBS. The Catanians regarded as fid>les all relations of the former 
activity of iBtna, when, in 1669, half their town was overwhelmed by 
one of its currents of lava. 

. * In the year 1751, two members of the Academy of Paris, duet- 
tard and Malesherbes, on their return from Italy, where they had vi- 
sited Vesuvius and observed its productions, passed through Monte- 
lin^art, a small town on the Uh bank of the Rhone ; aind after dining 
with a party of 5at7anj resident there, amongst whomHvas M# FaujM 
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de St. FomU walked out to explore the aei^bbourh<K>d. The pave*- 

ment of the gtreets immediately attracted their attention. It i« forioed 
of$hort articulations of basaltic columns planted perpendicularly in 
the ground, and resembles in consequence those ancient roads in the 
vicinity of Rome, which are paved with polygonal slabs of lava- 
Upon enquiry, they learnt that these stones were brought from the 
rock upon which the castle of Rochemaure is built, on the opposite 
side of the Rhone ; and were informed, moreover, that the mountains 
of the Vivarais abounded with similar rocks. This account deter- 
mined the Academicians to visit that province, and step by step th^ 

jne, discovering every day fresh reason 
ature of the mountains they traversed. 
:t ceased. The currents of lava in the 
and rugged as those of Vesuvius, de- 
n some conical hills of scoriae, most of 
r, convinced them of the truth of their 
proclaimed the interesting discovery. 
Guettard pubKsfaed a memoir announc- 
ing the existence of volcanic remains in Auvergne, but obtained very 
liotle credit. The idea appeared to most persona an extravagance; 
and even at Clermont, a sagacious professor, who ascribed the volca^ 
itic scoriae to the remains of iron-fumaces» eftablished in the neigh* 
houring mountains by those authors of every thine marvellous^ the 
Ron(ians, gained far more partizans than the naturalist. By degrees^ 
however, the obstinacy of ignorance was forced to yield to convic- 
tion,' — Scrope's Memoir. 

These monntains admit, for the purposes of descriptiont of 
an easy arrangement : the Moots Dome-^the Mont Dor-^tbe 
Caotcd^-with- their respective dependencies, and a fourth /di^ 
tricty comprising the ancient provinces of the Velay and Viva, 
rais. Without attempting a minute or scientific account of 
these divisions, we shall endeavour to furnish a general noticm 
of tbeir distingaishing characteristics. The Dome mountain 
and its connected elevations, are in numbet' about seventy, of 
all dimensions, independent of each other, and forming, with 
the accuioulations of scoria and ashes, a high but irregular 
ridge, trending north and south, about eighteen miles in 
length, and two in width. These hills are all volcanic cones; 
and, with the exception of four or five, consisting of trachyte, 
they are made up of scoria^ blocks of lava, lapillo, and pozzo- 
lana, with occasional masses of domiteand granite. Their ele- 
vation from their base, varies from 600 to 1000 feet« They are 
covered with thin herbage, and partially with forests of beech. 
Tbeir lavas have deposited over a considerable extent of sur- 
face, irregular masses of * scoriform rock S suggesting the idea 
of a *jblack and stormy sea of viscid matter' arrested and fixed 
iu .tlii^ moment of its wildest commotion. In the midst rises 
tIl^^gialll of ^ the. chain', the lofty Puy de Dome. > The Mont 
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Dor if formed by an aggregate of rocky summitoi of which' the 
highest attains an elevation of 6217 feet« From this groupe, 
the sides of the momitaia slope away until they are lost in the 
plain. In their descent, they are deeply furh>wed by the Tal-> 
leys of the Dordogne and Chambon, and more snperficially 

ir water^-courses, all originating 
[1 points of the horizon. The 
the Dor, and resembles it in 
more regular in their declina- 
n breadth. The fourth region^ 
s, is of a more irregular iind 
lave given this sketch of the 
our readers may have a gene* 
question; but a definite and 
cific characters would involve 
^ial statement, as would press 
nd be quite unsuited to the 
readers. Those who may wish 
I Mr. Scrope's Quarto; while 
such as may desire a description at once succinct and satisfac- 
tory, are referred to Dr. Daubeny. Before we leave this part 
of our subject, we feel bourtd to notice a passnge, in which Mr'. 
Scrope, with more than his usual precipitancy, rushes to a ha^^ 
sardous conclusion ; and to which a salutary corrective is ap- 
plied by Dr. Daubeny. Having pointed out the signs df gradual 
and extremely slow operation which he apprehends to manifest 
themselves in these regions, Mr. & finishes with the foUowi^g* 
flourish. 

* The time chat must be allowed for the production of effects tit 
this magnitude, by causes evidently so slow in their operation, is in^ 
deed immense t but surely it would be absurd to urge this as an ar^ 
gumeift against the adoption of an explanation so unavoidably focced 
iipoa us. The periods which to our narrow apprehension, and conn 
^ared with our enhemeral existence, appear or incalculable duration, 
are ia all probability but trifles in the calendar of nature. U is geo- 
logy that, above all other sciences, makes us acquainted with this im- 
portant, though humiltating, fact. Everj step we take in its pursuit, 
ftrees us loDaake almost unlimited drafts upon antiquity. The lead- 
idg idea which is present iti all obr researches, and which accompa- 
nies everr fVesh observation, the sound which to the ear of the stu-* 
dent of nature seems eontinuedly echoed from every part of het 
works, is^^ 

^ Time ! Time ! Time ! 

' At least, since, by a fortunate concurrence of phenomena, we 
are enabled to prove the valleys which Intersect the mountainous 
district of central France to have been for the most part gradeaUy 
eacavated by the i^otionof sueh Mtutal caosea as are ^U al.wor% 
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liurelj k is incumbent on us to ptuse- before we attribute sicoilar ex* 
cavations in other lofty tracts ot country^ in wbicb, from the absentee 
of recent vdcenos» evidence of this nature is wantioi^, to the occar* 
rence of unexampled and unattested catastxopbesy of a. purely hypo« 
tbelical nature]* — Scrope s Memoir^ 

M'« Scrope has been 
As argument, or argun 
nnsubstantial as they i 
and one order of agent 
real resnlt is a fresh ill 
system. Without inv( 
ments which would be 
loning, we shall cite I 
of the same phenomei 
coincide conapletely ^ 
Roux ; and I)r. D^ af 
^cellent description: of 
lows, 

* Fh>m his statement it would appear, that the basaltic recks <if 
diis neighbourhood are of very different ages, though I cannot admit 
that we are justified in estimatiog their relative antiquity by com^ 
paring together the depth to which the several parts of this focmatioo 
have been worn away. M. Bertrand Roux himself furnishes us, ia 
my opinion, with a convincing proof, that the effect has not been de- 
pendent on the longer or shorter continuance of causes now in action^ 
when be mentions that the rock oq either side of the old Roman 
roads, none of which can be less than ISOO years old, has undergone 
since that period scarcely anv sensible decay. Instead, therefore, of 
considmng with M« Roux the amount of the: destructieo that has 
taken place in different parts of the formation, a sort of chronometer 
to assist us in determining their relative age, I should rather adopt 
the cQmoerse of the proposition, and argue that the time required 
vould^ according to his own shewing, have beea so immense, that we 
sue .in. A. manner driven to suppose there£Eeot to have been brou^ 
a)>^^ b^ ca^sps diiGsning in theu* inode of action from, those aft prat 
%»qt in Qp^r^^pn, > : 

* Xhfi. conclusion arrived at by either, pcooesa.af feaaop^ing coar 
i|espond% however} in assigniog to the volcanic products. aUu&di to 
a very remote antiquity; for whilst M. Bertrand. Roux is bound. to 
floppose them as much older than the Roman roads, as the whole 
amount of the degradation they have ex|>erienced exceeds that which 
has taken place since the date of the latter, my conclusion lead* me 
to place their formation at an epoch at least somewhat more remote 
than that of the last general revolution which has affected the face of 
oar planets 

* A limit, on the other hand, is sqt to the age that can be assigned 
to t^ volcanic breccia, by the circomstance of its being superposed 
eb strata odntainiDg fresh*watev shells and bones of mammalia simi- 
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lot to thdM of the basin of Paris. Hebce« the eruptionB to whkh ttie 
materials of this tuff owe their existence, though anterior to the pe- 
riod at which the valleys were excavated, must date from one subse- 
quent to the formation of the tertiary ro<cks found in that neighbour- 
hood^-^Daubeni/. Description. 

In further counteraction of Mr. S.'s peremptorily affirmed 
hypothesis, we shall cite an additional opinion ; and it shall be 
that of an authority whtdi, in all such inquiries, must beheld ojf 

Eeculiar weight. Baron Cuvier, from whom we have already 
orrowed illustration, gives nn unhesitating decision in favour 
of a great and comparatively recent revolution, to which the 
globe has been subjected. And let it be observed, that Dolo- 
mieu, to whom he refers in the first sentence, was thoroughly 
and practically conversant with volcanic phenomena. 

^ I agree, therefore, with MM. Deluc and Dolomieu in 

< thinking, that if anything in geology be established, it is, that 

* the surface of our globe has undergone a great and sudden 

< revolution, the date of which cannot be referred to a much 

* earlier period than five or six thousand years ago ; that this 

< revolution overwhelmed and caused to disappear the countries 
' which were previously inhabited by man, and the species of 

* animals now best known; that, on the other hand, it laid dry 

< the bottom of the last sea,^ and formed of it the countries 

< which are at the present day inhabited ; that it is sinoe >tbe 

< occurrence of this revolution, chat the small number of indi* 

* viduals dispersed by it have spread and propagated over the 

< newly exposed lands; and consequently, that it is since this 

< epoch only, that human societies have assumed a progressive 

* march, that they have formed establishments, raised monu- 

< ments, collected natural facts, and invented scientific sys- 

* tems.* — Cuoiei^s Theory of the Earth. 

We might occupy many pages with the history and descrip** 
tion of burning mountains, and, after all, fail to convey an ade- 
quate notion of a subject which demands elucidation on a fkr 
more extended scale than Reviewers can a£Pord to give. To 
all who desire to possess a view of the sdbject, at once com- 
pressed and complete, we strongly recommend the Lectures of 
Dr. Danbeny. But befoi^e dismissing the present topic, we 
must notice the opinions advocated in tne works on our table, 
concerning the causes of Tolcanic action. Mr. Scrope, assum- 
ing what cannot by any means be considered as ascertained, 
that the temperature of mines increases with their depth, con- 
cludes * that the interior of the globe, at no great vertical dis- ' 

< tance,* is intensely hot^ and that this central heat is continu- 
ally transmitting supplies of caloric to the surface, by the aid of 
accidental vents or conducting substances. This caloric be- ' 
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comes concentrated in subterranean masses of lava, and, in his 
own.word% 

' There can be little doubt that the main agent in all these stu- 
pendous phenomena, the power that breaks through the solid strata 
of the earth's surface, elevates lavas to the summits of lofty moun- 
taias, and launches nill higher into the air th^ shattered fragments 
of the rocks that obstructed its efibrts, consists in the expansive 
force of elastic fluids struggling to effect their escape firom the inte- 
rior of a subterranean mass of tava^ or earths in a state of liquefac- 
tion at an intense heat. It is also scarcely to be questioned, that, 
these aeriform fluids are generated in the lava by means of its expo- 
sure to the intense beat which produces its liquidity. In other 
words, that this substance exists m a state of either temporary or 
continual ebullition.' 

He iUnstrates this by a very interesting description of the 
operations of Stromboli, as observed by himself. 

^ The actual aperture of this volcano, at the bottom of its semi- 
circular crater, is completely commanded by a neighbouring point of 
rock, of rather perilous access, from whence the surface oi a body of 
melted lava, at a brilliant white heat, may be seen alternately risijag 
and falling within the chasm which forms the vent of the volcano. 
At its maximum of elevation, one or more immense bubbles seem to 
form on the surface of the lava, and rapidly swelling, explode with 
a loud detonation. This explosion drives upwitrds a shower of liquid 
lava, that, cooling rapidly in the air, falls in the form of scorise. The 
surface of the lava is in turn depressed, and sinks about twenty feet, 
but is propelled again upwards m a &w moments* by the rise w fresh 
bubbles^ or volumes of elastic fluids, which escape in a similar man- 
ner ; and it is evidently this inc^sant evolution of aeriform sub* 
stances, in vast quantities, which preserves the lava invariably at so 
great an elevation within the cone of Stromboli, and constitutes the 
pennanent phenomena of its eruptions.' — Scrope. Considerations on 
Fokanoes* 

Dr. Daubeny prefers the hypothesis which has been founded 
on the discoveries of Sir Humphrey Davy respecting the me* 
tallic bases of the earths and alkalies* As the solid constUu^ 
eats of the^obe are proved to contain an inflammable principle^, 
and to derive their actual state from its combuiation with 0x3^* 
gepi it seems probable, that, at. a depth below the surface suffi- 
cient to exclude the contact of atmospheric air» they mav re- 
tain their primary unoxydised condition. If water find admis- 
sion to them under these circumstances, gas must be evolved ; 
heat wfll be generated; and every. agent necessary for the pro- 
ducdfonof volcanic phenomena will be in full activity. After 
an afal^ e^mination of ascertainable facts, Dr. Daubeny thus, 
sums up : — 
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*Uhu been sb^Of lh^,volc«ii#B uiiiaDy take pk» in tkia li^nd ^ 

in which the elenient calculated to excite the combu&tion wm Ufgftly 
present ; that the aeriform fluids given out are such as would be ge- 
nerated by the qbemjcal action superinduced by its presence ;- Uiat 
the nuoleus, as well as the products of a volcano, are of a nature 
likely to result from the action of heat upon the constituents of th^ 
nearest rooks we know of, to the seat of the action ; that the cha- 
racter of the unaltered masses ejected, favours such an opinion ; and 
finally, that the phaenomena themselves indicate a cause ai obc« 
deqily aeated, and of wide extent.' 

Mr. Scrope*s Atlas i% extremely valuable, but a little more 
skin in drawing would have added ffreatlv to its iuterestt with- 
out injuring its accuracy* After al^ in tnese cases, projection 
isl better than perspective, and diagram is more distinct ibao 
picture. A map may be much more minutely detailed than a 
view: it allows of the most accurate defihitiona of atream&of 
lava, anfl lines of elevation ; and where it fails in. the espies*- 
sion of superposition, sections may supply the deficiency. 



Art. V. A Treatise on those Diseases xiohich are either directfy or 
indif*ectly connected^vith Indi^tion : comprising a Commentary on 
ike principt^ Ailments of Children. By David Uwins, M.I>. Svo. 
pp.290* London. 1827. 

HTHIS interesting treatise presents itself to us for review, Hin- 
der circumstances somewhat embarrassing* Sudi of our 
readers as may give themselves the opportunity of making ac- 
quaintance with its details, will recognize a somewhat more 
than accidental resemblance Ipetween a part of ita contents^ 
and those of certain articles on the same subject, which have 
rather recently made their appearance among our owe lucu- 
brations. It would be both unfair aQd unwise lo conceal tkm^ 
even were there any hiotive for the evasion ; but we feel it ako 
right that this partial antiopation, .advantageous as -it nmy 
have been to us, should not be allowed to interfere with the 
favourable criticism due to a. meritorious and valuable pr,oduc- 
tlon. It will, however, of necessity, make our comn^eat ex- 
ceedingly brief, and at the same render it expedient to abatain 
altogether from citation. 

* Haifa century ago, the good and gullible people of England 
yielded implicit obedience to the canons of the humoral patho- 
logy ; and the patient applied for medical aid in the ve^ry lai|- 
^age of Touchstone's challenge — * put roe to my purgation ^ 
Nervous disorders next plagued the nation. Cathartics gave 
wi^ to tonics ; alteratives and drastics yielded to chalybeates ; 
on^^tof hard names was ousted by another set of hard nami^f; 
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tneftt *ili^reiMd% imct 6ire»y "dtM^m was < ftlikttered '; 
maUi Sb iMippy iMun Indig^sticm fthd biu^Il eame to relive 
^iMi AdlloMKiM' lattteritntlon, and to clieer a • sinking* fealm 
iri* variety of woe. We are now all titomach. The digestive 
otgam are fearfully predominant. Hepatic torpor ia cree|)ing 
ov^r every sense. The good old couple, Eating and Drinking, 
hate been divorced a mensa ,- and whether they will ever ^eome 
* togetfa^ 4igaiD% it is impofi^iUe to aay. For ^ur omn pmitSf 
we a^re not yet infected ; we drink moAerafeely at our tteats^ McI 
shall continue to do sO) until we have acquired the hdiMt of 
eoting our meat raw. So long as we exhale, by cookery, the 
jtitbes of our proper food, we shall think it expedient to throw 
4ti, ai ettra^ tx fair proportion of liquid in aid of the salivatory 
eiecrctiotii, and the masticating process. 

"We hate every possible sentiment of respect for the medical 
^fntrfesston. We have experienced, in trying circumstances, the 
^AS, liberality, and devotedtlcss of its practitioners; and we 
would Hot be mismider^ood as intending to treat with levity 
the spectiktions which ingenious men liave applied to the the o ry 
of tl^ir noble art. But we cannot help, in common with many 
enllgbteBed itidividuals in ^ the pr^essit)n% regretting the 
t^den<^ to excess in these matters. We think that tbei^ is 
disoernible in all this, somewhat of an indhiatti^n td dtepart 
from the plain, practical, Hippocratfc path, and to wasle^ in 
'fysffeflianteing pfoc^sse^, those exertions which should be -di- 
Heded lo a vigttant observance of the specific, though variable, 
- 4#rfrev Md often bafling, phenomena of disease. Extremes 
ttieet$ and, although theory and empiricism may seem to 
be ihc furthest links of either end of the chain o? science, they 
tc«in to have a magnetic tendency to approximation. 
" 'A ^pikfiki counteractive to these injurious excursions is, we 
kave no doubt, supplied by the different medical societies of 
the meCrDpolis. We leave never found their discussions cop- 
AtNTted in anr etber way than with much talent and right feel- 
'iog* Facts nave been stated and sifted, inferences made and 
HfOMHbffrd; but the chaflenge fans alWap been giren with ur- 
^baaity^ and accepted amicably: the del»ite has been carried on 
wMl i9pmt^ bat wkhoiit acrimony, and, where it has not re- 
sulted in general agreement, impcurtant illustration has been 
*H/MitA, and sometbmg added to the common stock of science. 
■ISo qanrtor is ever given to qtlackery, and an evident anxiety 
ffte^wM^ to advsmce the interests of the profession, on legitimate 
aad p^kkanent grounds. 

■ 't^ai tlie ta6st eflectual corrective of the mischievous and 
abMif^' Ibeorizing to^ Which we are now allading, will be 
toms'tf tti^'piMieMrom such as ^hat which now lies before us. 

Vol. XXIX. N.S. F 
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Judicious and dispassionate, influenced neither bj fashfofi, pYe- 
scription, nor nutlioritative names, its Author takes a clear, 
practical, and comprehensive view of his subject, in fl way 
which, without sacrificing scientific character to popular 
adaptation, is perfectly level to the apprehension of well-in- 
formed readers, in all classes of society. We know of no other 
book which will put an inquiring individual so completely in 
possession of all that it is desirable to know on this important 
subject, whether in regard to symptoms, or their proper treat- 
ment. The anatom)' and physiology of the digestive system is 
accurately and very distinctly described, and the derangement 
of the organs is traced, through all its varieties, to its final 
termination. Intelligible directions are given both for preven- 
tion and cure, and tlie promise of the title-page is fully kept. 

Without wishing to recommend the very dangerous habit of 
dabbling in medical practice, we think it highly desirable, that 
men of education should make themselves acquainted with its 
general principles and its more simple formula. Frequent oc- 
casions will present themselves, in which a little well-applied 
knowledge of this kind may prevent the formation of disease, 
or check its progress, and turn aside its deathward course. 
Works like the present will promote this desirable ofcgect By 
giving correct notions on vital points, they expose the fallacy 
of empirical treatment, and enable us to discriminate between 
the pretender and the enlightened practitioner. All such pub- 
lications, when, as in the instance before us, they advocate 
sound principles, and communicate wholesome instruction, shall 
have our cordial commendation. 



Art. VI. The Keepaakefor 1828. pp. 812. 21 Plates and Vignettes. 
Price 21«. in Silk. 

TN our last Number, we supplied our readers (so far as the 
specimens then within our reach would enable us) with 
the means of making their election among the varieties of art 
and literature, which decorate the Amulets and Forget-me- 
nots of the present year. We now redeem our promise, that 
we would give in * another place,' a few general observations 
on their respective embellishments as works of Art. There is 
somewhat too much of a disposition on the part of some of 
their Editors, to occupy higher ground, in this respect, than 
they are fairly entitled to assume. Some of the designs are of 
conspicuous excellence; but the majority are, we must say, 
very much of that class which, though it may gratify the eye 
for a moment, will hardly command a second glance. Our 
remarks will be, like their subject, brief and desultory. 
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Stotbard, timt green-aged old man, an exquisite mifctnre of 
Rafiaelleand Watteau — of thebrilliancy of the sparklingPrench-, 
man, with the rich simplicity and nuigic line of the Italian — 
deserves our first attention. The Bijou contains a clever en- 
graving from .his exquisite * Sans Souci;' a hnppy adaptation 
of a scene in the grounds at Hafod, peopled by gny groupes of 
donnas and cavaliers, which, in grace, beauty, and variety, it is 
impossible to go beyond. There is another picture, in which 
Queen Elizabeth, Shakespeare, and Essex are introduced, that 
is indebted, so far as we can judge, to the inexpertness of the 
engraver, for its total failure. Ihe little head-pieces in the 
same publication are touched in a light but spirited way, of 
which he alone seems to possess the secret. In the Keepsake, 
there is a subject delightfully engrav^ by Heath, < the En« 
' chanted Stream,' which is a repetition, with alterations, of a 
similar subject, painted by the same artist, for the illustration 
of Boccace's Decameron. There are ten of these decorations, 
rivalling each other in beauty ; and the engraver, Augustus 
Fox, thoQgh he has fiuled a little iu delicacy of burin, has 
evidently felt the beauty of Stothard's design, and the playitil- 
ness of his line. * The Broken Pitcher,' in another of the An- 
floalsy has a figure of a rustic girl, in a peculiar but beautiful 
attitude, just such as D'Urbino would have painted, had he 
treated the .same subject. < Death in the Kitchen,' in the 
Forget-me-Not, is a pleasing print. 

The Bijou has two engravings from Sir Thomas Lawrence^ 
of which if we were to express our admiration^ in adequate 
terms, half of our readers would indulge in a smile at our ex- 
pense. The • Child and Flowers,' is, in its kind, perfection, 
excepting that the * Boy and Dog ' is better. The first exhi- 
bits a sweet, dark-eyed girl, in a careless, but well chosen atti- 
tude^ with her rich and fashionable dress disordered by the 
active sports of childhood, making a lap for the flowers she has 
jast plucked. The second represents a fine^ spirited infant in a 
position which is, if we mistake not, essentially the same with 
that of Rafiaelle's Jonah. No man knows better how to adapt 
a bint to his purpose, without impeachment of his originality, 
than Sir Thomas. Both these prints are excellently engraved 
by Humphreys. In the same publication is a beautiful female 
bead, also by the President; but there seems to have been 
some failure in th^ graving about the lower part of the face. 
The portrait in the Keepsake, by the same admirable artist, is 
an ornamental production; but we should have preferred a 
different style of beauty in the countenance. 

The Bijou has an interesting engraving from Wilkie's well- 
known fancy-picture of Sir Walter Scott and bis family. 

F2 
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We ar^ glad to see Chalon coining forward in tMi wijr* 
The subject m the Souvenir, from BeaumarchnisT Mortage df 
FigarOf iis full of expression. Never was a storj better or more 
charai^teristically told ; and the engraver has realised, with 
fi^uch #kilU the peculiar manner of the artist In the < Ruby 

* of the Philippine Isles/ the tale is coarsely told; the female^ 
oounteaance is disgustingly expressive of her profesaion^ and 
though WQ admire the talent of the designer, we cannot praiae 
the selection that consigned his work to the burin. Tho 
Keepsake has a clever subject from the same pencil ^**Lonia 
XIV, kneeling at the feet of La Valli^re. The goi^geons attire, 
with all its flounce and flutter, the theatrical attitudes of the 
personages, and the architectural accompaniments, are all in 
J ^-.^ — J ''— -y Quatoi-ze was never more himself 

before us. The plate is admirably 
hy who is also, as we should have 
- the * Enchanted Stream,' and who 
shed talents to great advantage in 
r our eye. He has been highly sue* 
oesaiui in nis spiruea translation of Howard's well known 
*Hvlas/ 

Our old favourite, Smirke, never equalled in his own pecu- 
liar line, has siven two good specimens of his talent^ the 

* Rivals/ and the * Triumph of Poetrj'/ excellently rendered 
by William Finden and Ambrose Warren. The first is in 
the Keepsake; the second, in the Forget-me-not. 

Stepbanofi^ has contributed two exceedingly pleasing suliyeets 
to the Keepsake. 

. Westall does not shine this year. Corbould, though always 
correct and never offensive, is seldom original or •piquant. His 
Death and Glory print, the * Dying Warrior,' In the Pb^e 
of Friendship, is one of his best designs. 

Mr. Wood promises well, but be has much to do before pciw 
formance. His * Psyche' is hard and unfeeling. His * Sylph' 
is better, Mr. Wright's accompaniments are better than his 
figures. His lady and cavalier are an ugly eot:q)le, and his 
dancing girl is sadly deficient in sueltezza. 

Pickersgill's * Oriental Love-letter,' in the Bijou, is a well 
conceived picture, Thomson's < Booroom Slave,' by E. Finden, 
in the Forget-me-not, is a beautiful figure, and an exquisitely 
finished print. There is in the Friendship's Offering, a sort o£ 
pendant to this, but still better ; the < Captive Slave,' a strik* 
ing portraiture of a negro in prison, by the same engraver, from 
a painting by Simpson. 

There are some good landscapes. Turner's * Florence,' in 
the Keepaaka Martin's < Sadak,* perhaps his best picture, in 
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the saiBe ; . And kia ' Seventh Plague of Egypt,' in the Forget- 
me-not. Prout's ' Rialto,' In the same work ; and Linton's 
* GreciaQ Armament/ in the Souvenir. 

We had nearly forgotten two peculiarly interesting subjecta 
hi Friendship's OSaring \ the * Villeggiatuf a,* a sort of F^ 
Gutmpitrey by Bone, and ^ Titian'a last Picture/ by the same 
promiaine artist, who is absurdly characterised in the book as 
uniting the nature of Stothard with the elegance of Watteau. 
He does what is far better; he paints from nis own noind, and 
in bia own style. 

The Amulet has a fine Vandyke, and the Souvenir has, lor 
its frontispiece, a well-conceived subject from Leslie ; * The 
' Duke and Dutchess reading Don Quixote^; though the lady 
is neither handsome nor stately. 

We drew so largely on the contents of some of these works, 
in our former article, that we must be very sparing in qoota- 
dwi. The Bijou will be found fully equal to its competitors, as 
regards the names of contributors. Among these, are Dr. 
Southey, S. T. Coleridge, James Montgomery, Mrs. Hemans, 
L» £. L^ James Hogg, Horace Smith, Charles Lamb, Allan 
Cunningham, T. Hood, &c. The prose contributions are de- 
cidedly the best. * Jessy of Kibe's Farm', is a very touching 
tale. ^ £ssex and the Maid of Honour', would have done no 
discredit to the Author of Waverley; and the • Sketch from 
•Life,' is admirably executed, * Sans Spuci,' by i*^ E. L., is 
spirited and ele^mt. * The Hellweathers', by N, T. Carring- 
ton, is a beautifid a?>d pathetic descriptive poem. Mr. Ho^ 
has struck some brilliant sparks out ot the old armour he ham- 
mecs on | but be cannot help, as usual, pla;^ing with edge-tools^ 
and rattling the cross-bones in our cars. We find no poem 
that will suit u% but the foUpwing delightful stanzas* 

« THE CHILD AND FLOWERS- 

* Hast thou been in the woods with the honey-bee ? 
Hast thou been with the lamb in the pastures free ? 
With the hare through the copses and diogles wild ? 
With the butterfly over the heath, fair child ? 

Yes : the light fall of thy bounding feet 
Hath not startled the wren from her mossy seat i 
Yel hast thou ranged the green forest deila^ 
And brought back a treasure of buds and i^Um 

* Tbou know'st not the sweetness* by antique Bon^ 
Breathed o*er the names of that flowery throng ; 
The woodhioe, the jprimros^, tfie violet dim, 
Tlie Mly that- gleams by the fountain's brhn : 
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These are old words, that have made each groTe 
A dreamy haunt for romance and love ; 
Each sunny bank, where faint odours lie, 
A place for the gushings of poesy. 

* Thou know'st not the light wherewith fairy lore 
Sprinkles the turf and the daisies o*er. 
Enough for thee are the dews that sleep 

Like hidden gems in the flower-urns deep ; 
Enough the rich crimson spots that dwell 
Midst the gold of the cowslip's perfumed cell ; 
And the scent by the blossoming sweet-briars shed, 
And the beauty that bows the wood-hyacinth's head. 

* Oh ! happy child in thy fawn-like glee ! 
What is remembrance or thought to thee ? 
Fill thy bright locks with those gitb of spring ; 
O'er thy green pathway their colours fling ; 
Bind them in chaplet and wild festoon — 
What if to droop and to perish soon ? 
Nature hatli mines of such wealth — and thou 
Never wilt prize its delights as now. 

^ For a day is coming to quell the tone 
That rings in thy laughter, thou joyous one ! 
And to dim thy brow with a touch of care, 
Under the gloss of its clustering hair ; 
And to tame the flash of thy cloudless eyes 
Into the stillness of autumn skies ; 
And to teach thee that grief hath her needful part 
Midst the hidden things of each human heart ! 

* Yet diall we mourn, gentle child, for this ? 
Life hath enough of yet holier bliss ! 
Such be thy portion ! — the bliss to look 

With a reverent spirit, through Nature's book ; 

By fount, by for^t, by river's line. 

To track the paths of a love divine ; 

To read its deep meanings — to see and hear 

God in earth's garden — and not to fear I ' 

We like every thing in this but the limping, slip-shod mea* 
sure, which we defy even Mrs. Hexnans to make either musical 
or graceful. It puts us in mind of a bad performer continually 
breaking his time. 

The Contributors to the Keepsake are anonymous. This 
course, we are told, has been adopted, * partly from a regard to 
* the wishes of individuals, which prevented the divulgement of 

< names in some instances, and partly from an inclination to 

< risk the articles on their own merits, unaided by the previous 
' reputation of the writers.^ There is something to be said pro 
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and con in (hh matter. With regard to the inclination of the 
anonjrmous Editor to conceal the namesi we give him. the credit 
(^ingenuity for thus making a merit of the sort of necessity laid 
upon him by those contributors who were either too proud or 
too humble, too well known or too little known, to render such 
publicity an object or a gratification. We must admit that the 
best things in the rival publications, are not uniformly those to 
which the most popular names are appended. To secure an 
advertisable list of contributors, an Exlttor is under considerable 
temptation to put up with very indifferent articles. Some of 
the contributors are at once too good-natured to refuse their 
aid, and too indolent to exert themselves; Others may have no 
objection to open their portfolio, but they may dislike to see 
their names placarded, or may be fastidious as to the company 
in which they appear. The number of these annual publica- 
tions, and the recurrence gf the same names in each, must tend 
to generate some degree of this feeling. Still, one of the most 
pleasing and attractive features of these literary albums^ has 
been, the brilliant constellation of names which they have ex 
hibited ; and we are much mistaken if the public suffrage do not 
prove to be in favour of the plan from which the Editor of the 
Keepsake has ventured to deviate. 

The volume before us alms at little above an ^ elegant light- 

* ness* appropriate to the object of the work, which is, * to 

* render the union of literary merit with all the beauty and 

* elegance of art, as complete as possible.' Art certainlyh ere 
takes the lead, and Poetry is the handmaid of her younger 
sister. Turner's * Florence ' is illustrated by the following lines. 

* Florence ! from the mouDtain's brow, 
I have won thy beauties now ; 
From the woody Apennine, 
Florence I I have made thee mine. 
All thy waving cypress-trees, 
Domes and graceful palaces ; 
All thy river and thy rills, 
City of a thousand hills I 



* These are thine ; but where are they. 
Thy merchant kings of noblest sway ? 
They have fled, and left behind — 
\Vhat ? the freedom -seeking mind ? 
Hearts in which is shrined for thee, 
The ai tar-flame of liberty ? 

All that marks tlie good and brave ? 
No ! a half unfinished grave. 

* Vallombrosa's sacred slirine, 
Shadowed by the giant pine ; 
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Fie^ole^s romantic helght| 

With iU swelling dome elate; 

Arnoi too^ I see ; but where 

The 80UD(U that oojpe were thrilling there ? 

Broken is the Tuscan luie : 

Listen 1 all its strings are mute. 

* Bright thy sky, and rich thine earth, 
Why has man forgot his birth ? 
Not ev'n babbling Echo dare 
Reply to Freedom's loud despair. 
All the splendid past is vain ; 
Its light shall never wake again^ 
Moulderine ruin o'er thee falls, 
City of a Uiousand halls !' 

The Cook and thePoctor, whether by the Author of Whims 
tod Oddities, or by Horace in London, is extremely clever in 
its way^-4iighly seasoned with puns and well j^arnished with 
rhymes d la Smith* The following translation of a beautiCul 
Ode by Theodore Korner, the German Alcaeus, is both inte- 
testing for its subject and author, and |br its felicitous and ma- 
gical versification. 

^ Silence notr the close of day presages, 

Redder sinks the sun's expiring glow $ 
Many a rising thought my heart engages 

In the shade your wreathed brancbm throw* 
Mighty witnesses o^ other agiee i 

Green ye flourished ceaturies afo : 
In these limbs of giant mould appears 
The deathless record of departed years. 

* Low is many a work of glory lying s 

Death the fair hm wiihered» 4iDwed t)ie bright ; 

1 can find, where yonder daams are dying, 
Man's sad emblem in the fadiag tight. 

You, on prouder strength than his r^lyiiig, 
Live in Ruin's and in Time's despke » 

And the breeze through your old boughs which sighs, 

Tells how greatness Death and Time defies. 

^ And ye have defied ihetn ; — ^proudly blooming, 
There ye speak your chall^Age to th^m bo& : 

Never way-worn man, his staff resuming^ 
But to leave your friendly shade was loath. 

Winds to death your leafy honours dooming, 
Do but foster your «iajesttc growth. 

Leaves more plenteous Spring shall raise from thosje 

Swept by Autumn to their rich repose : — 
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* Types of the ttronff faith of a constant nation, 
Which flourished once beneath a happier fate ; 

When, with Death's glad and willing consecration, 
Patriots founded first each infant state. 

But why renew the strain of lamentation, 
Which all must raise alike, all raise too late? 

First, dearest land of all this earth can show, 

Thy oaks still bloom : — my country ! thou art low.' 

We might almost venture to affix the initials T. C. to these 
spirited stanzas. They either are his, or ought to be. 

With regard to the tales, romantic or humorous, and dra- 
matic dialogues, we shall content ourselves with saying, that 
some of them are sufficiently clever ^d amusing. More than 
this, it is unnecessary to say. It were useless to condemn what 
we might not be able entirely to approve of; and as the crav- 
'higs of the imagination must be stipplied in this day of intellec- 
tual hxuries, we are glad that so little that is positively dele- 
terious is mingled in their composition. We can make room 
tor 6nly one more extract ; and it must be the stanzas 

' ' • TO A FIRST-BORN CHILD. 

* My child! — how strange that name appears 

To lips uYkuted M mine i 
How thrilling lo my listening ears 

Those infant cries of thine ! 
How many a thought mysterious bums 

Within my heart and brain. 
As still my freqnent glance returns 

To gaze on thee again ! 

* And as I gaze on thee, the past, 

Present, and future, twine 
A tie that binds me still more fast. 

At every look of thine. 
The past, thy mother's fondness bade 

Be hallowed time to me : 
The present — can it be but glad * 

While blest with her and thee ? 

* The future wraps its dusky veil 

O'er what I fain would know : 
How, o'er the sea of life, the gale 

Thy fragile bark shall blow. 
Forward I look with hope awhile, 

Then sadden into fear. 
Perhaps thy life may be a smile, 

Perhaps, perhaps a tear. 



Vol. XXIX. N.S. 
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* My cbHd ! with love's best treasures fraaght« 

My first-born and my pride ; 
To whom I turn in every thought, 

With every hope allied : 
Sweet be thy slumbers, soft and deep, 

While life no sorrow feels! 
A mother lulls thine eyes to sleep ; 

A father*s blessing seals.' 

Art. VII. The Early Life of Christ, an Example to the Young.' B/ 
Henry March, Author of Sabbaths at Home. 12mo. pp. 168. 
Price ^ London. 1827* 

"^y^E cannot too strongly recommend this admirably con*- 
ceived and judiciously executed work. It is the reproach 
of modern theology, that so little practical use is made of the 
Example of Christ ; that it occupies so obscure a plape in the 
doctrinal system, and is so seldom, or so slightly dwelt upon^ 
as supplying the grand motive to virtue, as well as the staiidard 
of Christian morality. As a moral instrument of educatioOf 
we fear that it is still more undervalued or neglected. Yet^ to 
the tender mind of a child, nothing can be more affecting, no 
form of instruction more impressive, than the life and example 
of the Saviour. In youth, the principle of imitation is so strong, 
that the argument from example is direct and forcible beyond 
every other. The affections too, especially that most salu- 
tary instinct of the heart, admiration, are readily excited ; and 
«r^ UnA olm/^cf gald, it IS thc teachcr's, the mother's fault, if a 
ight this first lesson, yet the highest in the Chris- 
o love and to copv the Lord Jesus Christ 
laps have been thought, that the scriptural ma-* 
jres on the early life of our Lord, are too scanty 
und-work for any lengthened or specific exhibi- 
laracter as an example to the young ; at least, 
without the indulgence of much fanciful speculation, or the ex- 
ercise of a misplaced ingenuity. Nothing, however, can be 
more sober and judicious, than the manner in which Mr. 
March has availed himself of the brief account of our Lord's 
early life given by Su Luke, of which, in fact, this volume 
forms an admirably simple, yet in many respects original ex- 
position. The praise of ingenuity cannot be withheld from 
him; but this is never shewn in accommodating .the languid 
of Scripture to a sense foreign from the intention of the inspired 
writer, or in wire-drawing the sacred text. The instructions 
and practical remarks wnich occur under eacli head, are far 
from common-place, yet, they never seem forced, and they are 
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often the moris striking from their very simplicity; naturally 
rising out of the subject, although not so obvious as to be an- 
ticipated. The passage upon which this exhibition of our 
Lord's example is founded) is introduced with the following ob- 
servations. 

* When it is considered who He was, and what that errand was 
on which He came into the world, how natural is it that there should 
arise an intense cmtosity to know the history of His earlier days. 
How natural the awaking of ardent desire to become acauainted with 
fbe circumstances that marked those thirty years, that long propor- 
tion of His brief sojourn upon earth; to know what indications of 
his Divine greatness, and wisdom, and power, w^e given by Him 
during the progressive stages of his life, from infancy to youth, and 
from youth to manhood. But, however contrary to our expectli- 
tions, or disappointing to our wishes, it may be, it has seemed fit to 
the Divine wisdom, that, of all which occurred c 

nothing should be recorded except one solitary i 
cSd'ent is preserved by the evangelist Luke, and r( 
cullar* eharacteristics of that sacred writer, who 
the vivid and picturesque manner in which he 
mind^s eye the things which he describes. The 
love the scriptures, and prize above all earthly go 
vealed of Christ, cannot but read and meditate with the deepest in- 
terest this only fragment, containing all that has been made known 
to us of his life from the time of infancy to that of his pubUo en- 
trance on bis ministry.* 

The volume appears without any table of contents, but the 
'titles of the chapters are as follows. L Prefatory Observations. 
IL On the Personal Endowments of Christ, bodily, mental, 
and spiritual. IIL On the Attention of Christ to the Duties 
of Religion. IV. Christ's Thirst after Knowledge and extra- 
ordinary Acquisitions* V. On the Supreme Devotedness of 
Cbriat to the Chief End. VI. On Christ's exemplary Submls- 
• tion to his Parents. VIL On the Estimation with which Christ 
was regarded both by God and Man. 

Speaking of the bodily endowments of Christ, Mr. March 
says: 

* It cannot be doubted that Jesus was partaker of all the sinless 
infirmities of the human nature, for ** in all things it behoved him to 
be made like unto his brethren;" but with this difference, that, we 
are necessarily subject to them, whereas he voluntarily assumed them. 
Yeti as little can it be doubted, that Christ assumed humanity in its 
mogt perfect state; not being» as many among men» the subject of 
any original bodily defect^ nor of any hereditary imbecility or dis- 

' eaie« JHe was not only truly man, but man ** m his best estate ;" 

^-^fie^.BOt merely from whatever was vicious, but from every infirmity 

not necessarily belonging to the present condition of' the human 
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V\vA. Hence, when it is related by the Evangelist, that he '^ fgtf^^ 
and that he* "increased ih stature," it Is mostreasonable to conclBd^ 
that his meaning is, that Jesus, as he advanced in years, Biade tba 
fullest progress in bodily health and vigour. To this effect* indeed* 
in him every thing conspired. All the common hindrances were ab-* 
sdnt. There was nothing of originally infirm or morbid constitution* 
A "perf^Hy sound and pnre constitution was not vitiated in the be-* 
ginning by the foolish and pernicious indulgencies of parents. Joseph 
atid Mary were poor; and therefore could not deprave his health by 
pampering him with luxuries : they were wise ana holy persons, and 
therefbre they wotild not. 

* Here we see the advantages of an humble condition in life» ii^ 
coAViexion with godliness ; and well would it be for some young per^ 
sons who are tempted to envy those who have rich and indulgent 
patents; to rememoer that such commonly pay a dear price for Uieir 
pleasures, in the loss of vigorous health and of the power of bodily 
and' mental kbour, or in the want of self-denial and self-governmeot ; 
and that, wanting these, they have little capacity for the beat and 
pikrest earthly enjo}rments. How many are now occupying useful 
and honourable stations in society, who, under the wise and good 
providence of God, owe their healthfulness, their power of appUc^ 
tion 'ti> business, their habits of cheerful industry, and their capacity 
of cmjoying with a lively zest the simple comforts of life, to the 
wh^esome restraints and discipline to which tbey were subjected JA 
early years ; because either their parents had it not in their power tp 
rulti'them by indulgence, or, (which lias sorqetin^es happenedi) 
having the power, they had too much wisdonx and grace to abuse it, I 
Christ, who ** is Lord of all,** and who was free to select the most 
elevated condition of human life, saw fit to choose the btimblest« and 
to be born of one who was as remarkable for her poverty as for U^ 
sanctity of her character. Let the recollection of this, suppress those 
feelings of pride and self-elation which are so prone to rise in the 
hearts of those who are the children of affluent parents, when they 
look afvMnd oi»their poorer school-fellows or acquaintance. And let 
it alao .avail to shame away the pinings of envy or the fVetfulness Of 
diaciHi€enl, which are so commonly awakened at sight of the glitter 
of wealth, and of the many gratifications which it commands, m the 
minds •f those from whom they are withheld ; and let it prompt them 
to fervent prayer for like mindedness with Jesus Christ, who, though 
he was rich, yet voluntarily became poor.' pp. 16—19- 

Mr. March adopts the opinion, certainly not one in any way 
derogatory to the essential dignity of. our Lord's charactery 
that Jesus wrought with his father at the same occupation. His 
being styled the carpenter by the Jews, is, however^ no sufficient 
proot of this* as it is customary in the East, and not unoomnKm 
in low iife among ourselves, to designate the son by his fathers 
trade^* especially if contemptuous or reproachful ideas can be 
conveyed by the appellation. In the following observations on 
the value of health, and the importance of making almost ev6ry 
effort and every sacrifice tp preserve it, we entirely coincide. 
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.^« Whaf is life without health? It is rather existence Iban^li&t 
What are all riches, power, reputation, influenpe, to him who i$ de« 
pr^ed of health ? They are as nothing ; or, rather, th^y are wofa9i 
eeTfing only to tantalize, and to increase the grief of their posseftnor, 
Wilhoot health, we may sufifer the will of God, but we cannot do it 5 
audi it is the happiness and honour of a Christian to glorify hi^ Di- 
vine Master by a life of holy activity. Such wa3 bis own life on 
earth; his youth was spent in humble, yet useful and ^exemplary 
occupation; his manhood in laborious benevolence — ^^He went 
about doing good." But this he could uot have done without healdv 
But for some good measure of health, how could the Apostles have 
endured such almost incredible privations and sufferinffs, or have peiv 
formed sncfa wonders of beneficence towards their feliowrmen? 
Health is the instrument by which good is wrought; he» therefore, 
that has not the instrument cannot do the work, but must remain a 
powerless, inefficient, useless being, a passive melancholy apectat0r< 
of the happy and beneficial activity of others. 

^ Tet immensely valuable as the blessing is, how few that possav 
it Justly appreciate it. A strange infatuation seems to blind the 
hcMdtbfid ; to-morrow, they think, will be as to-day, and still mow 
. abundant in vigour. They smile at admonitions to care, and at pre^ 
caotkmary advice, as needless, and even whimsical. They oven 
seem to take pleasure in shewing how totally they disregard |tbeio» 
.by« display of presumptuous confidence, and by a yet bojfder eg(* 
poaure of themselves to danger. This miserable fglly, though nqt 
confined to them, is certainly most usually found amon^ ,the youn^.; 
and, at this hour, thousands, in the different stages of mature lile» 
are-^niFerinff its bitter consequences in the loss of all, or nearly «U» 
capacity of enjoyment, and m the inability either to improve their 
own condition, or to minister to the good of othei:8*' pp. ^—23^ 



* But, in these days, the voice of warning needs to be powiefffally 
addressed to those young persons also who are likdy ta suffer from 
the prevailing mode of female education. Time was when for theoH 
that instruction was deemed the best which formed them to be adepts 
in domestic economv; active, thrifty, and notable housewives; when 
literal^ pursuits and elegant accomplishments were regarded as un- 
suitable to their province, and as having a direct tendency to4ia- 
qnaltfy them for the discharge of their proper duties. But though 
the^Mtions then entertained on the subject of female education are 
Dov generally allowed to have been too contracted and illiberal, yet 
the {Ulejudices of what, on some accounts, stilT deserve to be called 
the gooid old times, made a valuable provisien for training up a rate 
of bealthf^l and active, as well as useial women. Who can contem* 
plate, without alarm for the consequences, the inordinate time and 
paii^ that, in the present day, are bestowed on the acqobiCten of 
light accomplishments, — the continued hours spent in sedentary oocu- 
patibn^ and commonly in a confined and unwholesome atmosphere ? 
To nirhaC cause so probable can be ascribed the increase of some 
prevaleut' duorders, as to this method of education, which leaves so 
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>■-} 
Httie ^pportODky fbr the cultivation of bodily strength and ^ctivky. 
by theiVee and pleiitiful use of exercise in the fresb, enlivening^ and 
invigorathig air f Alas fbr the next generation of husbands and chil^ 
dren, if they are to be tended and nursed by aickly wives and nio* 
thers ! The want ^heakh Ail cheerful actiiuty in household and nui^ 
tenaal duties, will be poorly compensated by the sight o£ &dod draw^ 
itigs, «Mr the sound of balf»fbrgotteo' French phrases, and, now and 
Chen, of an ill*-played tune on a neglected instrument. But even if 
considerable proficiency be made in accomplishments, and real abilUy 
and skill be acquired, what will they all profit if health be lost ? 

^ It can never be txK> often ittciilcated> nor teo deeply impressed ^oo 
die minds of 3roung peraens, that, while " one thing is needful " in tho 
highest and most absolute sense; while "wisdom/* or tru^ religion, 
^k the principal thing;*' the next in importance is health. Without 
It even lelifftoa loaes much of its value, in so far as it almost wboUj 
terminates m the benefit of the possessor, who Uves in melancholy ,in«> 
ability, a stranger to the blessedness of going about doing good* Ask 
the missiottary the value of health, who, sinking under the power pf 
some consuming malady, sees the wretched multitude dying in tj^r 
stns- around him, and can no more warn nor intreal them» nor pcai>t 
to ffim who is the way, the truth, and the life* He shall toll you 
htm Wftiingly he would forego all wealth, and learning, andreputa- 
tiM; bow gladly, were he possessed of them, he would exchai^ 
them aB fbr ahiiity again to devote himself to the " work of faith aA4 
labour of love.** But what he deeply feels is not embittered hf 
mounsful reffrets and self-upbraiding at the remembrance of health 
onoe enjoyed but wilAiUy neglected, or wasted in the pursuit of in- 
fs^tor, if not unworthy, objects. No; with all due care, he falls bjr 
-aetroke that neither foresight, nor prudence, nor skill could averfe; 
but he fiUis in the noblest of idl human undertakings, and God iq|- 
proves, and all just men and all holy angels bless him in his fall ; for, 
while the exahed privileffe was granted to him, as one " bought with 
a prioe,** he had £^orifiea God with bis body as well as with bisspiritf 
whi^ were God*B** pp.26--29« 

In reference to our Lord^s mental endowments, St* Luke de- 
dares, that JesuB < waxed strong in spirit*, — acquired strength 
of mi^i as Campbell renders it; and that be * increasea in 
< wisdom/ < As man»' Mr. March remarks, 'the nn^ital &cul- 
^ ties cf Christ were limited, and therefore citable of eolarge* 
* ment with advancing years.' 

' Thb proof, that he was properly human, is no hindrance to the 
confidence of him who look* to Christ aa a. Saviour ; he does not re- 
c^l from it, it is not imwelcome to him, it is the reverse ; in con- 

1' unction with other proofs that eviqce him to be divine, it is even de- 
ightfuL He knows that to Christ*s becoming flesh he owes all his 
hopes of redemption. He understands what necessity diere was tbht 
atonement should be made in the same natore*that had sinned i Md 
that, therefore, <*fort»much as the children are partakers oCfiesh^and 
blood, he also himself took part of the same, that, through death, he 
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vridit destroy him that had the power of death, that fa, the deril ; 
aAd JeKrer Hiem who through fear of death were all tbeir Hfetivie 
wibfect to bondage." To deliver us, he mast die ; and, io order to 
die, he most beccme man. Young persons should be put on their, 
guard against ** the cunning craftiness ** of some who would unsettle 
tbfxr faith in the great fundamental <^ Christ's deity» and who, when 
with imposing pomp of argument the^ have proved tiie unquestioned 
ittaih that he was man, affect to triumph as though they had also 
proved that thereibre he is not God* *^ Yes, he was man," may hit 
confiding disciple say. " The Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us. My spirit, with adoring admiration and gratitude, n^ces at the 
tlioaght. For. in the flesh He preadied his oini gosp^ and taught 
lessons^ heavenly wisdom for my instruction; m the flesh he 
wrought unnumbered miracles of mercy for the confirmation of hit 
truth, that my faith might be founded on a rock; he obeyed m my 
itead that righteous law whose commands I had broken, and whose 
curse was upon <ne ; he exlubited for my imitation a perfect model 
tf hdinesi and benevolence; and, at la^ he * gave himself fome/ 
codipfetibg alt by his one ofiering on the cross. Yet, in all these 
things, it was * God manifest in the flesh4' As such^ I place ii».hii|i 
iny whole trust, knowing that * He is able to save to the uttermost/ 
wnd * to keep that which I have committed unto him until that dagr/ '' 
'Jesus *' waxed strong in spirit," his intellect expandmg and 
Siroig^ening as he grew in years. His human understand in^»aoid»^' 
less, was originally ^e most perfect of its iind« He was all, m mindj 
that ttian could be. And its increase in power was not impeded by 
imybrche hindrances that are common to fallen man* Itsufferea 
frothing from disease, nor from pain nor languor, the consequences 
of^Esease. Indolence, that great foe to increase of mental vigour, 
Be was a stranger to; its enervating influence never came • upon .bioi. 
Hb debasing superstition ever enthralled his spirit ; no prcjuoice eiver 
sifascured its vision ; no proud, or sensual, or angry paisioB, ever dis* 
-tobed its exercise ; all was light, calmness, and order» aod^ accord- 
it^ to its capacity, it expatiated through the regions of holy and 
heavenly knowledge, at pleasure, and wUhoitt a Seha* The power 
of abstracting the mind from whatever is trivial, impertinent, or vain, 
Infixing it intently on high and worthy objects, and of pursuing its 
icarch or its contemplations, free from the wanderings of foolish de- 
lire^ and fVom the incursions of a vagrant or polluting fancy*^a power 
•a necessary to any great increase of intdlectaal strength, and eleva- 
tioib*^^ doubtless possessed in the fullest measure* And these en* . 
dowments he possessed as roan.' pp. 3i— 36*. 

*Tbe Word was made flesh * — ^became man* How fiir fi*oni 

bong received in its fullness of meaning is this inspired de- . 

^J&ratiod, so sublimely simple) yet so comprehensive of all that 

^Iteoncems as to know and believe i While the soi-disant Unita- 

-,rjf% denies Jesus to be the Word, the believer is apt almost to 

.ipse.^gltt of the &ct^ that the Word became incarnate, and was 

'.ttsdesiiaa* It is one of the worst effects of heres}'| that it 
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driven many to take up with its opposite for the truth; wherea9^ 
there is always some truth at the bottom of heresy. Pro- 
testants, with reason and Scripture on their side, object against 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, that it attributes to the human 
body of our Lord the omnipresence which belongs to fait 
Divine nature ; and that, in thus confounding his Deity with bis 
humanity, it presents to our faith a physical impossibility, o^ 
rather an absurdity. It would be weili however, if clearer 
ideas prevailed among Protestants with regard to the distinc* 
tion which the inspired writers are so careful to keep in view, 
between what appertained to Christ as man, and what essen- 
tially belonged to his Divine nature as the Word, the only be- 
gotten of the Father. Let us not fear to speak of our Lord as 
the inspired Apostles spoke and wrote of him ; nor, in our zeal 
for the honour of his Deity, lose the benefit and consolation to 
be derived from a firm and distinct apprehension of his real and 
proper humanity, under which view it is that he stands related 
to his church as their mediator, intercessor, and example. 

The fifth chapter, on the devotedness of Christ to the chief 
end, is peculiarly valuable, not only on account of the import- 
ant instruction which it contains, but as rescuing from misap- 
prehension a part of our Lord^s conduct which has to some 
persons presented a difiiculty. The distinguishing merit of tfa^ 
work is, that the Author has so evidently entered into the 
spirit, as we should say in any other case, of the character which 
be has undertaken to portray. In the * very remarkable and 
^ instructive reply of Jesus to Mary '• — ^Luke, ii. 49 — the first 
thing observable, Mr. March remarks, is this; < that he con- 
< tinually bore in mind who he was, and what was the end of 
* his mission I' 

* In the expressions used, and in the whole manner, there is an in- 
describable air of greatness and dignity. He remembered who be 
was — the Son of God ; whom he calls his Father with a familiarity 
that would have been utterly unsuitable in another, especially, as was 
now the case, in the presence of the earthly parent, for such Joseph, 
though not really so, was by all regarded. Another, in like circum- 
atances, had he spoken with propriety, would have used some distin* 
guishiog appellation, as, my heavenly Father. But Christ had but 
one Father, even God, to whom he was son by a relationship incom- 
prehensible by human, and probably by angelic minds ; yet involving 
«& it no inferiority but such as he voluntarily assumed when he '<be* 
came flesh " ; which is proved by his own sublime declaration, ** I 
And the Father are one/' A saying which they who heard it re- 
ceived at once in its obvious meaning, as intended to assert an 
equality with God. In harmony with this, and evidently under die 
consciousness of his divide Sonship, he asks, *' Knew ye not that I 
mast be about my Father's business ? " or, more literaHy, *^ in the 
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things of my Father." That is ,— ^ere ye not aware that it b^oreto 

ineto be occupied in those matters, and in those places, whidireUna 

to the law, the worthip, and glory of roy Father ? He uses a strong 

expression ; <* knew ye not that I mu^ be about my Fathers biisi* 

asss ?•• hy which be plainly intiroates, that to be employed in tbiogl 

ismedi«te]y relating to the Divine. hooour» was what peculiarly bc^ 

Isnged to hioit hit proper concern, the chief end of his coming and 

at the close of his ministry, lie declares, '* 1 have 

^arth ; I have finished the work which thou gavest me 

h expressions it is clear, that the work whicn had been 

and which he had now finished, was thar of ' glorify «• 

the earth. This was thp chief end of all that he 

at he did, and all that he suffered.' pp. 103^10^ 
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son for it, as tl 
r ; a duty which 
d, and the reooU 
te grief. Yes, it 
necessary occasi 
ce, respectful a 
parents justly e 
have laboured, 
mt may not a ni 
t the peril of hi 
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Igue, and long ni 

fulness and lollies, directed their opening 

of divine instruction, waterifig it with tears 

lar, " labouring fervently in prayer" for their 

lostulating, intreating, encouraging, alloring, 

II the persuasive and melting truths of the 

ho have known the privilege of possessing 

lay she not expect at your hands'? With 

may the Holy Scripture enjoin on chiklren 

Its; — 1 Tim. V. 4.--for they have not only 

those cases where parents have faithfully and 

1 iheir duties, they have received what no 

indness can ever overpay. 

conduct of Christ on this remarkable occa* 

I ult to the minds of thoughtful young persons 

' uld be proper for him to remain behind in the 

^ 3 parents, when respectful obedience would 

^ re that he should at least have intimated to 

I is circumstance, it must be allowed, does at 

.^ siderable difficulty, especially when regarding 

i)ut it tnay be satisfBCtorily solved by care- 

H 
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fully distihguiBhing between the motive and principle by which he wal 
influenced, and the act ksalt In the principle of his conduct, that 
of devoting himself with supretne regard to the glory of God, he 
is our example, but not in this particular act, because it was done by 
him in his extraordinary character as the Messiah, the Son of God ; 
as he plainly intimates when he speaks of his Father's business as re* 
quiring him to do that which he had done. Most certainly, in what he 
did he was divinely influenced^ and acted under the immediate ^uid* 
ance of unerring wisdom. And this will more evidently appear, if we 
reflect on the beneficial effects that would ultimately be produced on 
the minds of Joseph and Mary. It is true that they suffered great 
anxiety (which indeed, a recollection of the past might have, and 
ought to have, prevented), but it was only for a short season. On 
the other hand, the circumstance was admirably adapted, as well as 
intended, to rouse their minds to a remembrance of tlie communica^ 
tions which they had received from God concerning the mission and 
divine nature of Christ, and to a just apprehension of the perfect pro- 
priety of this, as well as of all his other actions. They would also be 
ted to right anticipations of the future, and be prepared to expect in 
his conduct what might to them appear mysterious and inexplicable, 
but which they would hence learn to regard without surprise and an- 
xiety, and with that confidence in his perfect wisdom, and that so- 
lemn reverence for his character, which would become them. Ac- 
cordingly, in the present instance, they immediately acquiesced in 
die intimations which he gave them ; and his ** saying " was laid up 
by Mary in her heart.' pp. 124? — 128. 

We must indulge ourselves in one more citation, because it 
contains the finishing touch to the delineation of this feature in 
our Lord's example. 

* Christ, trulV) was perfectly holy, and could not transgress ; he 
wag " filled with wisdom," and could not err : yet he became " sub- 
ject " to parental authority, that he mi^ht fulfil and honour the dU 
vine command, and that he might exhibit to the young, through 
every age, a perfect pattern , of filial obedience. But, more than 
this, he saw — what those who reluctantly obey never saw — an excel- 
lence and a beauty in such obedience ; excellence resulting from its 
innumerable beneficial effects, and beauty arising from its intrinsic 
fitness, and from its conformity to the will of GckI.' p. 147* 

* But, to return to the example of Jesus, to which it is always de- 
lightful to return : it is most instructive to observe, that, in his sub- 
jection to earthly parents, he was actuated by a principle that con- 
tinued to influence him even afler he had passcni from under their 
control into the laborious ministry of liis gospel. In that ministry; 
he showed himself zealous in sanctioning the parental authority, and 
in supporting the claims of parents to the respect and grateful re- 

Suital of their children. And when the Scribes and Pharisees, by 
leir traditions, had violated those claims, and destroyed the force of 
the divine command — ** Honour thy father and thy mother," he 
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openlj refuted their sophistry, and unmasked that specious hypo- 
crisy, under cover of which they concealed their seliishness, hard^ 
©ess of heart, and contempt of the law of God. Matt. xv. 1—9. 
As hb reproof referred to adult persons, who, under countenance of 
their ** blind guides," withheld aid from their needy parents, alleg- 
iog the plausible excuse, that what they had to bestow, was devot^ 
by a vow to the treasury for sacred uses ; we are taught by it, that 
the honour due to parents, extends to providing for their temporal 
wants, if in necessitous circumstances^ and that its obligation is bind- 
ing to the end of life. And this is confirmed to us by that oAen mis- 
quoted declaration of the Apostle, which refers not to the provision 
of parents for their children, but of children for their parents : — •• If 
any provide not for his own, and specially for those of his owa 
boose, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.'* 

* It is to be feared, that even of those who in their youth demeaned 
themselves with general propriety towards their parents, too many 
treat them with ^reat neclect in after life. Having formed new eon* 
nexions, and havmg, perhaps, families of their own, engrossed, too, 
in worldly pursuits and selfish indulgences, their parents'occupy very 
little of theu* thought, and still less of their attention ; as though the 
term of such duties was now ended, not considering that the obliea* 
tion to ^* honour *' them can cease only with their lives. Meanwhile, 
the parents themselves, seldom visited, rarely cheered by any token 
of filial gratitude, with melancholy steps pass onward to the grate, 
not complaining, perhaps, but bitterly feeling the cold neglect of 
those for whom tliey have done so much ! Mark now, in contrast, 
the conduct of the blessed Jesus, who not only enforced the com- 
jpandment on others, but exemplified it in himself. The last direc- 
tion which he gave on earth, respected his mother : even in the agony 
of crucifixion he remembered her. *^ Now there stood by the cross 
of Jesus his mother ; — when Jesus, therefore, saw his mother, and 
the discmle standing by whom he loved, he saith unto his n^other. 
Behold toy son. Then saith he to the disciple, Behold thy mother. 
And from that hour that disciple took her to his own home.*' John 
xix.25— 27.' pp. 150— 153. 

We have given a larger portion of extract, perhaps, than 
was necessary for the mere purpose of justifying our warm re- 
commendation of the work; and yet it would have been injus- 
tice to the Author, to give less. Our readers will now be able 
to judge for themselves of the admirable manner in which he 
has seized all the available points of his subject, without doing 
violence to the inspired narrative. The volume is particularly 
adapted for the voung. We entertain, however, the hope that 
its usefiilnefls will not be confined to the instruction of youthful 
readers, but that it may lead to the more extensive study and 
enforcement of our Lord^s example, as claiming a very promi* 
nent place in all truly evangelical teaching. 

Ha . 
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Art. VIIl. Report addressed to the Marquess fVeUeslev, Lord Lleu-^ 

tenant of Ireland. By Elizabeth Fry, and Joseph John Gurney,' 
' respecting their late visit to that Country. 8vo. pp. 96. X.ondont 

1827. 
"^^^E had intemlod to notice this highly interestiog docut^ 
ment, in corniexion with the recently published Report 
of the Society for promoting the Improvement of Prison Dis- 
cipline ; but we find the information which it contains relative 
to the general state of Ireland, at once so important, and so 
completely in unison with the views expressed in a preceding 
article, that we shall defer till our next Number, a considera- 
tion of the particular subject of the prisons and criminal code, 
and shall now make use of the evidence thus put into our hands, 
chiefly to support and confirm the statements we have already 
offered. 

The present Report is divided into three sections: — 1. On the 
Prisons of Ireland. 2. On other public charitable Institutions. 
i. On the state of the People. Our extracts will, for the pre- 
sent, be taken only from the last section ; but we earnestly re- 
commend the attentive perusal of the whole Report, to all our 
readers who take anv interest in the cause of humanity, or 
have any regard for the welfare of their country. 

There is in Mr. Gurney's calm but forcible representations, 
nothing querulous, nothing criminatory, nothing that can be 
imputed tor a moment to party-feeling, to political theory, or 
to religious prejudice. A more impartial and competent wit- 
ness could hardly be desired. And what is his testimony? 
The most striking feature which the picture of Ireland pre- 
sented to his view was — a population that seemed to be exces- 
sive, but which, in relation to the natural resources of the 
country, is not so; the redundancy being wholly chargeable oi\ 
the disadvantages under which the country has so long laboured, 
in the destruction of its capital, the alienation of its revenue, 
the d^radation of its peasantry, and the coniplicated system of 
cruel roisgovernment. 

* Scarcely any thing in Ireland is made the most of. A fine and 
fruitful countrv is left in a state of partial aod inadequate cultiva** 
tion. A people gifted with an extraordinary vigour of both body 
and mind, and evidently designed for an elevated place in the scale 
of nations, is to a great extent ignorant of its own wants ; and is, 
tlierefore, so far from putting forth its own powers, that it appears 
to rest contented with nltli, rags, disorder, wretched accommooation, 
and very inferior diet.* 

• •*### 

« With respect to the poor in the country, a very important difffer- 
ence is to be observed between those in the North ot Irdand, and 
those in the three provinces of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught. 
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In Ulster generailjff the people, are pi 

housed, and In that state of apparent 

want of food. The same pleasing app 

other partial districts ; more particul 

bourhood of gentlemen resident on the 

we occadonaily met with the obvious 

on the whole, we are constrained to i 

&f the poor, in the country diseiicts oi 

in a very wretched condition — their persons squalid and uncleanlYy 

their garments tattered, and their little turf huts too oflLU unfit for 

the habitation of civilized man. We do not doubt that, in every par^ 

of the country, great distress has, of late years, arisen from the want 

of sufficient employment ; and wherever the potatoe crop fails, that 

distress is extremely aggravated. 

' If then the question arises, how the physical' condition of the 
country poor of Ireland is to be relieved and improved, the obvious 
answer is this — Furnish them, if possible, with employment, and with 
sudi means of maintetiance, as will ensure them a tolerable support* 
even in seasons when their favourite article of food is scarce. 

' Now we are well aware, that possible as this seems to us to be, it 
is not in the power of Government to enforce it. It may be, we 
doubt not, very materially promoted by persons in official authority, 
but it can be effected only by the exertions of private individuals, and 
especially by an enlightened and liberal system of management on 
the part of the landed proprietors. Here is, on the one hand, a po- 
pulation of vigorous and healthy men about half employed, and, on 
the other, a fine and fertile country about half cultivated. It needd 
no scientific acquaintance with political economy to perceive, that 
were the force of such a people fairly applied to such a country, the 
result would probably be, first, that all would be employed, and se- 
condly, that all tooidd be Jed, The productions of the land, already 
abundant, would be vastly increased. Food would seldom be ex- 
tremely dear, and the failure of the potatoe, whenever it might 
occur, would, we trust, be remedied by a pretty even and constant 
supply of a far more nutritious article of food — good, wholesome, 
wheaten bread. Such would, we apprehend, be the happy and cer- 
tain result, did there arise among the proprietors of lands in Ireland 
a combined and united effort, at once directed to the improvemi^t of 
the labouring [)oor, and to the benefit of their own estates ; but un* 
happily, there is at present so little union of endeavour for this pur- 
pose, that in some places, where attempts of the kind have, in a very 
neble manner, been mode by individual proprietors, the effect has 
been to attract so large a surplus population to their estates, as al- 
most to render the undertaking abortive;' pp. ^ — ^58. 

^ Nothing seems, for this purpose, more desirable than allotting to 
each fkmily of the labouring poor on an estate, a small quantity of 
land, at a moderate rent, which they may cultivate for their own 
benefit. Such a practice appears calculated to encourage in them 
indiistrtooa and domestic habits, to inspire them with a useful sense 
ef their importanoe in the scale of aodety, and to attach them heart-^ 
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Hy to their masters and landlords. Thus might they gradaally ri§e 
to a rank which in general they have not hitherto attained— tKat of 
an honest, sober, and independent peasantry. We apprehend that 
this system would not prevent their being chiefly employed as day 
labourers in the service of others. 

' Could any arrangement be made for enabling the poor, by de* 
grees, to obtain a property in these small allotments of land, the 
great end in view would be still further promoted. It seems to be 
of the utmost importance to the welfare of Ireland, that even the 
lowest class of the people should be brought to feel that they have a 
stake in the country — that they possess something valuable either to 
preserve or to lose. Thus wbuld they be prevented from entertain*' 
mg, as many of them now appear to do, that most disheartening and 
unsettling notion, that no change of circumstances can be to them 
Jbr the tvorse* pp. 59, 60. 

' It ought to be remembered^ that moderate rentals and certainty 

£/* tenure are indispensable to the success of any such measures* 

From various accounts which have reached us, we apprehend that 

the very contrary of these things — we mean immoderate rentah 

and a cruel uncertainty of tenure — are to be numbered among the 

most aggravated evils which oppress the people of Ireland* When 

a jgentleman or a nobleman's lands fall into the hands of middle-men^ 

whose interest it is, not so much to preserve and improve the estate, 

; greatest possible quantity of money from the lower 

is, in many cases, from the labouring poor,) or into 

» the amount of whose fees and commission depends 

ir receipts, it is no wonder that die rentals, even of 

and small plots of ground, should be screwed up to 

high point*' pp* 61 > 62. 

* Now what is the effect of all this grinding and oppression ? The 
poor people on the estates of such landlords gradually sink into the 
exiremitv of wretchedness, listlessness, and want. They are de« 
prived of all their motives to an honest industry, and are loosened 
tirom every tie of attachment to their superiors. They become thiev- 
ish np^l idle servants— -violent and dangerous neighbours — and mi* 
«er iA'y discontented subjects. But the most remarkable fact re- 
specting them is this — that notwithstanding all those supposed check9 
So popidation which are said to arise from sickness, misery^ and want^ 
iheii' numbers are perpetually increasing. Sensible that they caa 
sink na lower in the scale of wretchedness, and anxious to secure te 
themselves the few natural enjoyments of which jsociely has not de#> 
prived them, they are uniformly found to give themselves up to early 
and improvident marriages ; and the lands on which the whole scene 
is aoteo, are presently overrun by a starving and angry population^' 
pp. 62, 63* 

< The piteous tale»' adds Mr. Gui:ney» < ends not her^ ;' and 
he proceeds to detail some of the atrocious instances of arbitrary 
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and cruel ejectment to which landlords have Had re<K)arse,'as 
the last desperate remedy for evils of their own creating. 
Within the past three or four years, as was stated in evidence 
before the House of Lords by tbe Right Hon. J. Leslie Foster, 
<A perfect panic on the subject of population has prevailed 
^ upon all persons interested in land in Ireland'; in conse- 
qnence of which, the principle of dispeopling estates has been 
going on, more or less, in every pan of Ireland. 

* We received from our friend Col. Currey, and from numerous 
other persons in the course of our journey, statements which con- 
vince us, that since the period when this evidence was given, the 
cruel practice oi forcibly depopulating the lands, has been rapidly ad- 
vancing; and that it has given rise to an extent and degree of misery 
which has seldom before been known in any country. Must it not be 
allowed, that the supposed necessity for such murderous measures, 
arises from the gradual operation of a vicious and tyrannical system 
in tbe management of the labouring poor ? and is not the true r^* 
faedy to be found in the adoption of those wise and benevolent prin- 
eiples, to which we have already adverted, and which appear to have 
been the means of raising upon the improved estates of John Leslie 
Foster, Lord Headley, and several other such landlords, a compa^ 
ratively prosperous and peaceable peasantry, to the vast advantage 
of all die parties concerned ? ' p. 65. 

The absence of so large a proportion of the landed proprie- 
tors, is adverted to as one of tbe principal causes which hay^ 
occasioned the distress and demoralization at present existing 
in Ireland* With regard to some of the proposed remediesi 
very valuable hints are offered ; and the Writer's views are 
strikingly coincident with our own on the subject of Emigra- 
tion. 

^ II is unquestionable, that independently of the plan lately iostip 
toted by Government to promote this object, emigration has, during 
the last two or three years, been going on from Ireland to a very 
considerable extent. When we left Waterford on our way to Dub- 
lin, in the latter part of the spring, we met many small parties of pe- 
destrians, respectably attired, who we believe were all going forward 
t* the port, in order to emigrate ; and a single merchant at New 
So6$ inforaied us, that during the last year, he had himself trans- 
ported (torn 1000 to 1200 individuals to America — we believe, almost 
exdusfvely to the British settlements in Nova Scotia and (j)anada. 
We fear that much of the emigration which has thus taken place, has 
been very far from tending to the strength and prosperity of a counj- 
fty, tMck can ill spare her more respectaiile inhabitants of the, middlf 
cmss f neither is it possible for us to believe, that were the popula- 
tiou employed, as it might be, on the lands, any such redundancy 
would be iound in it, as would demand this species of relief, even as 
it tvJates to the lowest description of the people.' pp. 74, 73. 
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, ' If a iBta(e of great physical xniferyt ftn4 the de^p^ditbn wA 
4e;spair connected with it, are one fertile source of the moral evflfe 
which abound in Ireland, it is evident that every sound plan for re«> 
lieving and employing the poor, and of raising them to a condition 
of respectability^ will not only produce its direct eSect in alleviating 
distress, but will tend, though indirectly, yet certainly, to check the 
progress of immorality and crime. Nothing, indeed, can be t>f 
greater importance, in order to ensure thq peace of Ireland, than • a 
combined effort,, on the part of the reflecting and cultivated portioo 
of society, more completely to civilize the lower orders ; to giv& 
them an interest, a stane, in the country ; and while relief and eeo* 
ployment are afforded them, to lead them forward to habits of out- 
ward decency and comfort. These, when once formed, will preclude 
all temptation to a life of lawlessness and outrage. 

* Were the poor of Ireland, instead of being reduced by higK 
rents, miserably low wages, uncertain tenure, and want of employ- 

I of misery and disaffection — and then, in the end, 
; in a state of despair— were they» instead of iui^ 
tression, kindly treated, properly employed and 
encouraged to cultivate small portions of land, at 
n their own account, there can be little question' 
idually become valuable members of the commu-' 

as much bound to their superiors by the tie oT 
ire now severed from them by ill-will and revenge, 
so, that even in the crowded towns, the formation 
s, which would bring every cottage and ftimily of 

care of benevolent visitors, would have a stron|^ 
ie feelings of animosity, to excite good will and 
It the habits of civilized life, and thus to deter 
n of crime/ p. 79, 80. 

Upon the delicate point of the other grand political remedy 
— the removal of civil disabilities) — Mr. Gurney expresses him- 
self in a manner so cautious and temperate, that his opinion can 
give ofFenoe to none but the most furious partizan» while it 
must have great weight with every one capable of dispassion* 
ately looking at the subject in its true light, undistorted by the 
medium of selfish fear or wrong-headed ignorance. 

* Abounding in gratitude as are the Irish when justly and kindly 
treated^ we presume it will be allowed that they are, in no common 
degree, alive to a sense oftoron^; that when injured and deprived of 
their just rights, they have both the acuteness to discern it, and the 
heart to feel it ; and presently harbour a deeply- rooted sentiment of 
disaffection and revenge. We conceive that we should be st^ppins ^ 
out of our right province, were we to offer a direct opinion on the^l 
perplexing and agitating question—" Roman Catholic ematicipa- 
tion ;" but we trust -we shall not oflend the Lord Lieutenant by ah 
expression of the general sentiment, that there never was* a people, in ; 
the management of whom a perfect equity and impartiality was more > 
evidently requisite, than the people of Ireland-^that it kp in the ■'* 
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Mghenildgioe^ dddfabltf that every ettM o^ iht (ftig'g suf^ects in 
Ml #iMMier3r'fthouM, bo far as id consisteht with the safety of the 
atate^'be all«ired the exercise of the Mme civil rights— and that the 
leaf tke distinctions of religious opinion are insisted on and di^agged 
tP ligfat, in oOnnexiott with th^ ciril polity of the country, the greater 
wiN hm the probahility of its being blessed with a state of permanent 
tranquillity. We lacpent that constant agitation of this irritating 
mbjectf which keeps perpetually open the wounds of Ireland ; and 
oordkdly do we wish, that through the means of reasonable conces- 
sioo on both sides, the question might be settled, and forgotten Jbr 



Art. IX. The Birth-Day Present. By Mrs. Sherwood ; Author 
of ** Little Henry and his Bearer/^ &c. Pp. 66, price Is. half-bd. 
London. 1827- 

"j^RS. SHERWOOD is too well known to our readers,» 
'^^ to render any introduction necesaary on the present 
occaaion. Some future day, we mean to attempt a move leugtb-* 
«9e4 review of b#r multifarious publications: but we shall only* 
ROW aayt cbol jJie *^ Birth-Day Present" will prove aclMratning 
new-yeM^s gift to «>y little * Emi^y ' of ten years old. It is a 
fittry tale of that instructive kind which Mrs. Sherwood knows 
so well how to manage. Her "Infent*? Pilgrim Progress" is, 
H^st^pdse, a fevountc with all our young readers: if they do 
not already possess it, we strongly recommend them to ask Fapa 
to order it of his bookseller* * Though it is a fairy tale, I will 
' venture to say,' remarks the Narrator, < that no mother will 

* bbjed to it on that account, when she is apprised that this 
^ liltle alory is iotended to convey^ under a figurative veil, a 

* otffCaitt truth of vilal importance^ and which cannot be too 

* deqiiy impmiood on Ao minda of young people/ We regret 
to nocioe the typompbical errors by which tbis neat little 
vuliBue is dia^ured* 



AjruX The UUimmte Design ^ the Christian Minisiry'^o present 
,mmf mw fearfsU is Chr%9A Jesus : a Discourse dfllivered at Pe* 
jter^eld, Apnl 15, 1827. By T. Bianey. Second edition, 8vo^ 
Vff7»^ Piioo8f» London. 1897* 

^WJlSls ^ discourse of a very superior character, on a sub- 
./* J£<ft of paramount importance^ and we have great plea-* 
90isfff^ ^dingftbiE^t the attention which it has commanded, lias* 
l^lo iko appearance of a second edition, before the firstrfaad 
fiitniila way tott^ Of the Preadier's talents, we bad previously 
fi3iiie&»4BW«ndi>l»xipfaaM)n{ boi in the present Discourse, he 
Vox.. XXIX. N.S. I 
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appears to far higher advantage than as a biographer ; and the 
eloquent and masterly manner ia which he has treated his sut> 
ject, does not do him so much honour, as the elevated strain of 
pie^ by which it is characterized* 

This Discourse was delivered before the Hampshire County 
Association of Ministers, on a subject previously allotted to the 
Preacher. Conceiving it to be bis duty, tp bestow more than 
ordinary attention on what he was required to perform, he 

* gave frequent and protracted thought to the prescribed sub- 
*ject, and conscientiously endeavoured to present such a 
' view of it as would be becoming one minister to offer, and 

* others to receive.' The Sermon bears every mark of having 
been the result of much study and thinking. The text is Col. i» 
28 : and Mr. Binney, in the first place, endeavours to aaoer* 
tain the precise meaning of the passage* The terms, perfect 
and perfection, occur in* the New Testament in various con- 
nexions, and with various shades of meaning. They are a(>- 
plied, Mr. B. remarks, ' to condition, to character, and to the 
^ ultimate consummation of both.' The word is clearly used 
by the Author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, as synonymous 
with the entire acquittal, the judicial clearing of the person 
justified by faith. It is equally certain that it-is employed^ in 
other places, in application to character. 

* There were probably,* Mr. Binney remarks, * two peculiar ap- 
plications of the word by the ancients, to which its use in the New 
Testament involves an allusion. The first was, that in which it was 
employed to designate those, who, having gradually advanced, in a 
course of systematic discipline, from class to class, were at length 
regarded as mature in age and acquisition. To them this term wfis 
applied ; they had completed the course, and were now belonging to 
" the perfect" — that is^—they were become men; they were pcepari^ 
for mixing in their society, and were expected , to engage in their 
avocations and pleasures. The other application was that .in vrhich 
it referred to the inUiatedf or those who were admitted to a know- 
ledge of The Mysteries. To such as had acquired that profound 
insight into sacred and philosophical subjects, which these were sop- 
posed to impart, the term seems to have been generally appropriated; 
and some passages in Paul's writings appear rather to refer to this, 
thau to the preceding use of it. The first is perhaps its common, the 
second one of its particular allusions. 

' By the principle of interpretation thus stated, we may proceed to 
explain the most important passages. in which the word occujrs* J[a 
the following, the general idea is apparent to the most superficial 
observer. In the Epistib to the Hebrews, v. 12, &c. where it is said[» 
^' Milk is for babes, but strong meat for thepi that are of^uU ag^ * 
the original expression is, *' the perfect.*' In the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians xiv. 20, where it. is said, '^ Brethreuv be* not cbildDei»«m 
understanding, howbeit, in malice be ye children, but in underscana- 
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Jng be men,** it is the same phrase, be " perfect^ In both ciaises, as 
there is a designed contrast between those denominated perfect, and 
those regarded as children, the proof that the first tertn denotes ma- 
turity is complete. There is a more extended application of the 
figure ki the Epistle to the Ephesians, cbap. iv, where the whole 
ch«rch is represented as placed under pastora and teachers, in order 
to its being ultimately brought to a perfect man- The ancient disci- 
plinary course was adapted to a certain result; invigorating the 
Dodyy ■ informing the mind, bracing and perfecting each by appro- 
priate exercise, it produced the individual at last mature in both — 
DO longer a child either in understanding or strength. In like man- 
ner the church is submitted to a great system of means ; a peculiar 
provision is made for its progressive advancement ; and the intended 
wesnlt is agreeable to the magnitude and grandeur which ever dis* 
tmgittsb his designs, by whose wisdom the whole is appointed. He 
ham given pastors and teachers — for the perfecting of the saints-^ 
till they idl come — " to the fulness of the measure of the stature of 
Christ.'" pp.8— 10, 

*#♦•##• 

* As the term perfect, in its primary sense, did not describe the 
state of a person at the close of life, but as he was prepared, by ma^ 
tnrity in strength and knowledge, for its various requirements— for 
discharging the duties of a citizen, or sustaining the functions of 
honourable office, or contending, in any competition, for personal 
pre-eminence ; — so, in its figurative application to us, it denotes that 
state of the intellect and the heart, which is prepared for all the de- 
mands o€2i christian life; which prompts to incessant practical effort; 
capacitaites for the higher branches of spiritual attainment, and in- 
"spires the pursuit of illinoitable excellence. The individual is sup- 
posed, if we may so speak, to possess intelligence, ability, and ambi- 
tion; be has passed the period of infancy ; he is not a pupil of feeble 
age, requiring to be fed with milk, and to be taught what ^re the first 
pHncipies of the oracles of God ; he is instructed, and he is strong; 
fte has not the attributes of a father, but neither has he -those of a 
child ; there is the maturity of manhood, though not the mellowness 
of age : he has put on the armour, and has entered the arena '; it 
does not become him to boast, but neither does it become him to be 
ai^amed; ht has not completed the triumph, but neither'has he for- 
feited the prize ; he may want, in some degree, the practical skill in 
^ use of his weapons, the promptitude and the tact which long ex- 
perience confers ; but, he has the weapons, and is engaged in u^ing 
th^m ; he is acquainted with the rules of the contest, and the mode 

£W8rfiire ; he knows his duty, and is distinguished by determined 
vothtt to his purpose. He is not, in one sense, *' ready to be of- 
ifercd,**^ but, he is ready to prepare for such a presentation ; to quit 
hhnsdif like a man ; to finish the course and to keep the faith ; to for- 
ffH the things that are behind, and to press forwards to those that 
iireb^fbre; to fbel augmented anxiety for further attainments, in 
bropdrtfpQ HftH he is conscious of augmented acquisition ; imd so, to 
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be a follower of htm, who exhorted << ike pacfi^ '^ to be ^ IAm 

minded*** pp. 17,18. 

* # ♦ ♦ # « . . . - 

• Hence we may observe, that the term, so far from Bignifying 
complete freedom from defect, implies, in its essential characteristic, 
an augmenting impression of deBciency^ — a profounder sense of in- 
oompbte sanctifictttion-— a growing diligence m the work of the L6rd.' 
Suah a state of mind is far from common. The desire of improTe- 
ment might be sjipposed to be universal, but few desires are moref 
rare ; scripturally understood, it consists not in languid and impotent 
wishes to be better — wishes evaporating as they rise, and terminating 
only m useless regret ; but it pre-supposes the union of dissatisfac* 
tion, endeavour, and success ; the perception of increasing holiness^ 
the feeling of conscious deficiency, and the practical aim at universal 
tfttainnieot. AH this, oontiiHied and increased in the mature Chris- 
tian, leads to the roost distinguished results ; the man daily walks ia 
the light of ^eraity ; 'ieolings previously temporary and sentiments 
partially influential become uniform and ascendant ; he habitually 
realizes the invisible and the future ; attains an elevation and dis- 
plays a devotcdness, which nothing else can produce ; and thus, as 
if impelted by a sacred passion, aims at perpetual impi'ovement, pur- 
sues the prize of his high calling, and secures an abundant entraoee 
into the everlasting kingdom of Christ and of God.' pp. 19, SO* 

This is Scriptural theology eloquently stated and ftpi^ed* 
Mr. Binney proceeds briefly to examine the other terms em- 
ployed in the text, and the bearing of the Apostle's argumeht 
on the existing state of the Colossian Chiircb* 

ipted by false teachers, 
id virtue. They Were 
undation qf hopCy ** of 
;ion to ceremonial ob- 
the genuine attributes 
t> taught them to rt^ 
ritorious importance to 
( through which tlley 
Stion : media inconsis-* 
Ives ; calculated to mis- 
y of the disciple ; in- 
lich the Gospel i^as hi- 
uous and delusive con^ 
virtue ; to tnisdiredt or 
the character, to keep 
s them to one of dwar^ 
^ and siich doctrhie, 
I mFode of attahiiog ft. 
Han** in contf&diction 
[0 Gospel the greatest 
e entire sanccificalifm. 
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the^pmciieal niatmj^y of tbe tuf^^^nd )>^h tbea^ r^tuUi be wi^ 
moxious to aecomplish, not by means of meritorioiM wortifications, 

nd angelic intercession ; not by inculcat- 

le, and directinj^ anxiety and seal to use- 

eacbing '* Christ and bim cruei6ed," as 

s, and the only advocate with the Father ; 

i the model of character, and enforcing 

pt-ogressive advancement ; ii was thus 

\ to become *^ complete in him ; " the^ 

and the Church ''to make increase to 

** Christ — the hope of glory : whom we 

and teaching every man in all wisdom, 

man perfect in Christ Jesus.*' * pp. S3, 

^• 

In the second part of the Discourse, the Preacher establishen 
upon this view of the passage, certain genernl conclusions 
re>pectin|2r tfae nature and excellence of tl^ Christian religioa 
imd ministry. The first of these relates to the sublime aim of 
Christianity, the object of which is nothing less than the per- 
fection of man. This aim, it is remarked, is of a double cha- 
racter, as embracing two successive spheres of fulfilment^ the 
pre>ent and the future state of being. The Gospel 

' preteads not to make our whole nature perfect at once, but to ren- 
der it possible; to put us in the path to perfection, and to afibrd the 
Beans for its infallible security. It accomplishes much as an imme« 
diate effect ; but it leaves more to its ultimate consummation, it 
operates on all the capacities of man which txaikt him what he is ; it 
imparts knowledge ; it regulates action ; it confers happiness : none 
of these effects are complete, but alii are progressive ; they are ca- 
pable of perpetual enlargement, purity, and depth ; they are liable 
to be injured and impeded by the operations of depravity, but still, 
they can be preserved, animated, and advanced. The man is met so 
precisely as required by his moral wants ; so ample a provision is 
made, in tlie fundamental positions of the Faith, for that one thing 
(a pardon} which his singular situation demands ; and so affluent ia 
the assistaooe — %p impressive the motives for operating on subsequent 
character, for infusing rectified conceptions of the nature and the 
means of happiness— for aggravating both .the ambition of virtue and 
the repugnance to evil, that, when properly improved, it must term!* 
oate in moral maturity, or comparative perfection.— But in that ex- 
alted state which is to succeed the present terrestrial economy ; that 
workl which the religion describes in terms of such peculiar magni- 
ficeocer-the object towards which we so slewly advance here, snal^ 
be completely and eternally attained. Hie mind, with its capacities 
incalculably expanded, replenished with knowledge and insensible of 
guilt; the body, freed from its humiliating attributes, its turbulent 
sppetites, and tendency to death ; '' this corruptible having pat oix 
iacorniptioo, apd this mortal having put on immortality"-*tne whole 
man sanctified and restored — placed in new circumstances— drcum-: 
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•Canoes no longer mixed and conflictingi bdadinff, as at present* 
inducements at once to disobedience and dutj, and sources alike of 
agony and rapture — but circumstances, eyery influence of which 
shall be consistent with alt^-^haU convey oothiOff but hap|)tness» and 
prompt to nothinff but virtue ; — in that world, the perfection of our 
whole nature shall be attained ; emancipated from whatever darkens 
the understanding^ depresses activity, or injures eojonnent, we shall 
enter on a subhme career of eternali obc^ent, and beatific exist- 
ence.* pp. 37, 88. * 

The next idea which suggests itself is» the necessity of a Re« 
velation to secure this object. 

* The complete perfection of our whole nature in the future reno* 
vation of booy and mind, as it is the peculiar assurance of the Gosn 
pel, so was it beyond the conjecture of unaided intelligence. And 
the means preparatory to this — the atoning sacrifice and the sane* 
tifying Spirit ; the medium of pardon and the source of virtue ; the 
reconciliation, the transforming and the purifying element ; these are 
the exclusive discoveries, the strength and essence of the Evan- 

gelical Economy. The moral and permanent perfection of a being 
ke man, depraved, ignorant, and mortal, depends on the know- 
ledge and benefit of these, yet these by independent ability he 
never could have supplied. Hence the necessity of Revelation, 
to open the prospect and provide the means of that very state 
for which he is made. Independently of this, he keeps struggling 
with the mysteries of bis own nature ; perplexed by appearances, 
sensibilities, and suggestions, which he can but imperfectly com-t 
prehend. Longings af\er indefinite good ; transient glimpses of 
abstract excellence ; combined with the detection of the inanity of 
pleasure, the vanity of life, the presence and the pressure of evil ^ 
all afford, at once, symptoms of a nature invaded and injured, and 
create a state of feeling for which there is no lasting alleviation, 
^.ut in a religion which shall be revealed ; whose discoveries shall 
come with authority, and be adapted both to the intellectual de- 
mands, and the physical and moral condition of the species ; whose 
provisions shall remove guilt and peril ; whose laws shall constitute 
an unalterable standard, and stimulate an invincible ambition, of 
excellence ; whose opulent arrangements shall supply the requisite 
resources to afflicted and tempted humanity ; and above all, whose 
hope shall realize the whole of this terminating in a degree and 
kind of attainment, necessary to our happiness, but incompatible 
wkh the present limits, the existing laws, and the palpable prostra- 
tioii of our nature. All this as wanted* and all this we have in 
the Gospel; man can thus alone be perfect — and thus he may be 
perfect—'* in Christ Jesus." ' pp. 45, 46. 

We cordially concur in the hope expressed by the ministers 
who solicited the publication of this Discourse, that the view 
given in it of the Christian ministty may be useful to students 
and those who are entering on the duties and responsibilities of 
the.sacred office. ^ - i 
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Akt. XI. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION* 



* In t6e press, The Blaipheiki^ flffainst 
fhe Holy Spirit, and the Doctrine of Spi* 
ritual Influence^ considered in several Dis- 
courses. With Notes and Illustrations. 
Bf W. Orme^ Author of ** Memoirs of 
UraubarL'* ISmo. 

in the press. The Life and Opinions of 
Jftbn de VfycGtGs, D.D. ; illustrated prind- 
ftMy from his unpubBtbcd Manuscripts; 
vith a Prdimiuaiy View of the Papal Sys- 
tem, and of the State of the Pro^^^stant 
Doctrine in Europe to the commencement 
of Ac Fourteenth Century. By Robert 
Vactthao. With a Portrut, by £. H. 
Fiqm* from the original Picture^ by Sir 
Antonio More, now aii Heir-luom to the 
Bectory of Wyclifie, Richmondshire. 

*«* This woHc has been composed after a 
esreful examination of the sumerous Wye- 
VA US& kk the Ubnriea of (hcforl and 
CaaDhridge^ in the British Museumt Lam- 
beth PaUce, and Trinity College, Dublin; 
H ts designed to present a complete View 
of Ac Life and Tunes of our Patriarch Re- 
Ibtncr, and win iadude analytioal Notices 
of nearly the whole of his writings. 

In the press, in 1 toL Bto» Elements 
of Mental and Moral Science. By George 
P^me^ M. A. This work will state the 



•pinioni of out most ^BatSnguidied phOdM^ 
pbers in reference ta the iub|eets vpoa 
which it treats ; and exhibit the connexion 
which subsists between sound philosophy 
and rerealed truth. 

A new odiiioa of Calmet*s Dictionaiy of 
the Bible, with the Fragments, by the late 
Mr. Charles Tkylor, careAiMy revised and 
much impfbTed, ia now in the course of 
publication. Eight parts are now ready. 

The Rev. C. Moase has in the press, A 
Tract on Religious Liberty, in reply to 
Bishop Burgess's Catechism. 

In the press, The Missionary Cabinet! 
comprising a Gaxetteer of all the Places 
occupied by Christian Missionaries; No- 
tices of the Natural History, Manners and 
Customs of the Natires, &c. ; with an hi* 
troductoiy Essay. By the Ber. C» WiU 
Sams. 

In the press. Memoir^ Correspondency 
and Sermons of the late Rev. Samuel Gi)C 
fiflan, of Currie, Author of an Essay on the 
Sanctiflcation of the Lord's Day, and ef 
Discourses on the Holy Spirit. 

A second volume of the Rev. C> W. Le 
Bas* Sermons will be published in January, 
Also* a second edition of the first volume. 



Art. XIL LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 



rant Atun, 

Fugin & Le Keux* engraved Specimens o^ 
the Architectural Antiquities of Normandy; 
CDBSisting of 60 Engravings, iUnstratiagva-* 
rioBS examples of the Christian Architeo* 
tiiie of that Province. Medium 4to. 6 gui- 
neas, and In4>erial 4to. lOguineas. 

Ffeturesqve Views of the EngBsh Citiei^ 
€rom Drawmgs by O.F. Robson. In 1 voL 
Hcdhnn 4to. 4 gnbeas. Imperial 4to.proofe 
8. 

%* Thisworic coosisU of S2 enmvingt 
W Le Keux, Vareil, Tombleson, Taylor, 
ieavob% He&nray, Woolnoihi &e. and ia 
edtod by X Britton. 



Illustrations of the Public Buildinga ei 
London, with historical and descriptive Ac* 
counts of each Edifice represented. Edited 
by J. Britton, F.S.A. Vol II. Metfum 
Svo. 9L 19«. eiL, Imperial 8«o. 4t gald8S% 
apd Uo, proofe oo India Paptr» 7 guiaeai* 



Memmis of the Life of the Ri^t Hon* 
George Canning. 2 vols. am. 8voi. 



ObMrvatfoni on the Mortalitf and Phy- 
sical Maaagemtnt of Childieib ^y Jobs 
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liUofWofh neenily piMished. 



RoberttOD, Member of the Royal College of 
SuigeoBS, Edinburgh, &e. ISmo. It, 



miCBLLAims. 



A Fireside Book : or, Hie Aceomit of a 
Christin«8 ^pgnt at Old Qo^rt. B^ the 
Autl^r of ^^1 Tott Lik€ it.*' leap. 
8«o. ^ 



Poemf and Hymni. ^ 3vm KId£ 
ISmo. 6i. 



The Rer. John Moriion'a Ezpontioo of 
the Book of Psalms. FbrtL8yq,5i. 



The Law of Christ in refiNenco to Of- 
fences. By George F^yne^ A. M. i<t or 
3s»6d. per dozen. 

A View of the New Corenant, taken 
CKprasdy from the Sacred Records. By 
Joseph Gibb, Minister of the Gospe), Ban£ 
ISmo* 61; 

Tl« P^cesi df Hiitooci Pr<*f e^ 
plained and exemplified ; to which are tn^ 
Joined, Obaervations on the peculiar Points 
of the Christian Evidence. By Isaac Tay- 
lortjun. Anthorof^'.^lements of Thought," 
and *« Transmission of Ancient Bodes.*' 
8to. 6<. 

Selfirtions from the Works of John Howe^ 
M.A. By the Rev. W. Wilson, D.Dk 
VoL II. (which completes this wock.) ISiim. 
$«.boards. 



J 



%* ^« Title-page, Contests oni Index <0 Vol.. S^XVilL 
fDiiZ be given m tie Fdnruary Number. 
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THE 

JECLECTIC review; 

Foe FEBRUARY, 1828. 



Art. I. The Pr^eni State of Hai/ti (St. Domingo^ ; with Remarks 
on its Agriculture, Commerce, Laws, Religion, Finances, Popu- 
latioq, &c. &c. By James Franklin. 8to* pp» 412. London* 
1828. 

nPHIS is 6^^tly the production of a disappointed indivi- 
dnaL The elaborate statements of Mr. Franklin, in his 
florrespondence with Mr. Canning when minister for foreiflti 
aAits; representing the extent to wkich ioe&d ordetj peac^d 
industrvf am} atbmksion to ike laws bad eStcted indhfieitalund^ 
gtnerai pro^^ertty in the republic f^Hayii^ are said to have pro* 
winced a most fifivourabW impression on the opinions and com- 
mereial ^views^f Government, and to hare induced the appoint- 
nent of consids. (p. £56.) Already the Haytian citizen was 
tOQ^t .to consider our Author^s name as enrolled among the 
benefiKtors of bis country. But the failure of commercial 
sdiemes, tbe disappointments of speculation, the frustration of 
prcgects of individual aggrandisement, and the demolition of 
tbe fimtastic dream of mines of gold and silver in the moun- 
tains of Hayti*,— «11 conspired suddenly to change the current 
«f bis opinions and the bias of his feelings. His correspond- 
eDce with Mr. Canning became the * fabric of a vision ;' and 
Hayti, behdd so favourably in 18fl5, is, in l&27f * mthomt 
^ agriadturef without ccmtMTce^ and, worst of all for tbe for* 
tones of a ruined merchant, ^ with an exhausted treasury and a 
^ diminished* revenue * (p. 410.) Such is tbe pledge of impar^ 
tiality with which Mr. Franklin presents himself to the public 
as the historian of St. Domingo. 

Hayti assumes importance in the trjes of the philanthropist^ 
at experimentally shewing the eflfecU of political emancipation 
on the population, the industry, and the moral habits of bar- 
barian Africans. We propose to examine under these respec- 

* Mr. FrankKn was projector of the Haytian Mining Company. . 
Vol. XXIX, N.& K 
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live beadsi bow far the inhabitants of a vast island, who- have 
st^denh/ passed from the condition of slaves to that o( Jree 
citizens^ have> under the disadvantages of liberty acouired by 
force, and maintained for a lone period in the miost of war 
and. interpal dissention, establii^ed * their political power' 
toe^thef with ^ fe^eir personal liberty/ 

In 1700» at the period when the colonial deputies embarked 
for France, as the legal representatives of a great and integral 
part of the Fren<;h empire, (a revolutionary movement on the 
part of the white colonists^ which originated the political 
calamities of St. Domiijgpj) the population of Hayti were 
stated in the National Assembly to amount to 500,000 black 
and coloured persons, and 40,000 whites. Adding this to the 
ihhabitants of Hispa^iok) the total population of the IslaAd^ 
at the cpmmencemeat of the revolution, did not exceed 6SM00 
over a territory- iiearly as extensive as Elngland. In 1802, 
during the administration of the Negro chieftain Toussahit, 
the populatioDi in the. ancient French part, is. slated to have^ 
decreased to 375,000^ And, in tbe:Spanisk, not to have eoc- 
oeeded 95,000; making a total of 470,000 ptmons* Fikm» 
this period till 1804, whan Jht Freneh troops, were GnsMy^. 
exp^Ued, the country was laid waste by a sucoessidD of saia^in 
nary wars, and thinned itf its people by &0une^ dise«i^ bload-^, 
shed, and exHek Yet, the. population, in the oeaaus of K84^ lia 
given at 9S3»8M inhaibiiants;. pResentin^ am inoseoae so««iaar« 
ordinary aa ta call .£curih a* riffid. queatiMiog. oo .$he fMt o€ 
Mr. Franklin> who is disposed ta taJte it Mtherat.315vlM% 
andirom this.assumed error, t» demoBsAvate howMtlk fiuth k 
to be placed in Haytian statistics «f any land whatsoavMi- 
Theno are other <2ato, however, overloAked by tWa genlkoiaa^ 
which serve to corroborate the above stateawi^ and JupoBr 
which there cau >be. no controiersyt beoauae the Hayliaik 
Goverament must first have deceived itself on. a tnost ^»tal,£u:V 
before it conld efiect the. delusion of others. The araiedr£»roa 
of the couotrv eKhi|)ite • the, rcagular troops as ;a«)onBtii^. ta 
45,520, and the national guards, to 113,8^} itiakhig a body 
of 158,848 men trained to annst Now if we auppose. ibis ito 
represent a levy in mass, whieh i^ one injive^ va have Ifae qubh 
ber 794,240 inhabitants. But if we oaloulate them. as. ow m 
5f>, the rule by which Bryan. Edwanjfe estiowted the armed 
coloured forces at the revolution, (the mmg'^mU^s^ywef have 
iMarly the surprising duplication of .the census of Toaiamtnl ia 
twenty^wo years, by natural increase, allowing in acaar dtgrea 
for ^migrations ficooi America and the. other islanda- I'hia iiH 
crease» in defiance of the facts atari w us in the faoa in tba^ 
Rei^arliaf 4he Emigration .€oAmittae«f Irekndi is eootrov^rted- 
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bf Mi^ FAmklki) and stated to be tMlilly incMiible and lUiprew 
oedasted. By loose aTermeiKs, he seeks to establish a paralysis 
of the proereative powers of man, and tbea to infer, as the 
cause of stfch waste of animal vigour, habits of idleness and 
liceaciaos indulgence as the characteristics of Haytian liberty. 
He then proceeds to argue in favour of the superior efficiency 
and benefit of the coercion of slavery^ over the happier induce- 
nMUs to toil in a state of freedom bf the excitement of artifi-^ 
dal wants. 

fiyt let tis examine the correctness of Haytian statistics by 
GOflofiaridon. la Kentucky, the inhabitants,* black and white,' 
doiMed in ten yesirsb In Ohio, they anadrupled. In Mi»-' 
sovri, they trebled. And in Indiana, they increased six-fold > 
in the same space of time.' These were all free. This rate of 
increase not merely redden credible the censtts of Hayti, but^ 
AtV9% it to have b^eftexeeedingly surpassed by those very states 
of AmmctEi with whose industry and pelitteal cfrcumstances 
Mr. FVankliD professes to b^ nrinuliely eon^ersant^ aild to 
whieh lie«ppesls for the truth of his vag»e aU^^ations aglunst 
die v«fraeity of the Haytian Gotemment 

JButlet ws see: what 'Is the history of the pvoduoe and com* 
meroe of the Island. < Human life, in its beet state/ says' Bryan* 
Bdkrai^s, speaking of ^lonial St; Demhigo^ « is fl cooibinatidn 
'^kilppiness Mid asiserf^aiid we are to consider that eondfr^* 
<lioti'orpolhioal society as relatively gdod^ in Which, tiotwith- 
' ^Mrimg ttMuiy disaidkaiitatfes, the lower elasse^ are easUy sup* 
*flkd Mth ike means of healthy subsistence, and a getleral* 
*lnr'of cheeiAit ociitcmedoess animaies all ranks of people ^^ 
* W bw o w^ behold opalent towtis, plentiftit roaiftets, esttenfiAve 
< cdttMnei^os^ and Increasing cultivation/ Judghsg of Hayti 
by this oomprehensive rule^ and having reeoarse to the state-* 
niMtii^ Mr. Franklin hn the best auuiority for our^i^rpose^^ 
wi^ tmibt to preisent a^ picture of Haytian commeree and^indos^. 
ttf waf dfacreditable to the ^ffsrts of a people who have had 
totOfltMd uMi the wiMte of a war unexampled in the atroeious. 
pettey under which it was conducted. ' 

Tho writers who fer the most part have treated of revoiu-*- 
tioMAMHl St Dommgo, in recalling liie memory of its past 
splettdow and importance as a gem in the diadem of Filsnce^^ 
ImmW* filled the mind with exaggerated pictures of its former 
gsMi^t <appearan€e« Hearing ef the ravages and devastations 
oftho revolution, they have fancied cultivated fields in the 
pfPtoevtEil ^ests c^4he countiy, arid created the embellishments 
rfM where ^ was waste, and wild, and desolate. At tl«d 
IBM proq>erous period of its history, a population of 66d,000- 
w^re mreod overa territory of s«f>erfici)si extent little inferior 

K2 
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to that a EofframL Evee in French Su Domingo, ^R^iere 
540,000 were UKMitec^ the result of their labours niu^t have 
been comparatively but as a patch of cultivation in ,a splendid 
desert. A country of such nu^itude, diversified with plains 
of vast extent^ and mountains of prodigious height, exhibits 
every species of soil which nature has assigned to the tropical 
regions of the earth* < Fertile in the highest degree, abun- 

< dantly watered, and producing, every variety of vegetable na- 

< ture for use, for beauty, for food, and luxury, the lavish band 

< of Providence had bestowed vpon it the character of richness, 

< and the libetality of nature was laudably seconded by the in- 
'dustry of the inhabitants.'* Such was the brilliant picture 
of unrevolutioniaed St. Domingo. \ But, the valleys shaded 
' by groupes of trees and shrubs on the margin of springs, of 
^ by the aide of waters collected from the mountain &lls,' with 
all tbeiff luxuriance of surrounding herbage, were then, as 
at this day, abandoned to the wanaering catde^ and the cul- 
ture of the sugar-cane, which engaged the ^hief attention of 
the planter, was exclusively found, on the plains of the North, 
the Artibanite mid the CuUdo-Sac, where the aid of jrriga-^ 
tion secured plenty in seasons of prevailing drought, (pp. 
SO,«l.) 

The French poasessbns .wore divided into three gre^t de- 
partmentsy called the Northem, the Western, and the Southern 
provinces. The Northem province . comprehended a line of- 
sea coast ^ctending about forty leagues from the river Massacre 
to Cape Nicholas, and contained twentir-six parishes. The* 
Western province b^^n at the Mole^ and extending aloQg the 
line of coaftt which forms the Bifl^ of LeMane for upwards of 
iOO leagues, terminated at Cape Tiburon : it contained sixteen 
parishes and four ohiejT towns. The Southern province,, ex- 
tending upwards of sixty leagues from Cape Tiburon along the 
Soothem coast of the Island to l*Ance*a-pitr^ contained. twelv<^ 
parishes and three chief towns. The quantU^ of land in euUi- 
vatian throughout all the parisheSf was 763,9^ carream% equal 
to 2,289,480 English acres; of which about two thirds "wet^ 
aitnated in the mountains. Aeeording to Mpreau St. Mery, 
these were distributed into 793 sugar estates, 780* cptton plaivr 
tations, 3117 of cofiee, 3150 of indigo, 54 cocoa-manu&c- 
tories, and 623 smaller settlements, on which were produced 
large quantities of Indian corn, rice, pidse^ and idmost every 
description ofv^tables required for the consumption* of the 
people. There were also 40,000 horses, 50,000 mtileft, and 
250^000 cattle and sheep* llie annual produce of th^e is 

" " " " ' • ' ■ .i I. I. ^ , iii ^ 

* Bryan Edwards. . 
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estimatecl in round numbers, at 165,000,000 lbs. of sugar, 
68,000,000 lbs. of coffee, 6,000,000 lbs. of cotton, nearly 
1,000,000 lbs. of indigo, 29,000 hhds, of molasses, and SOO bar- 
riques of tafia or inferior rum. The marketable value of these 
staples was estimated as equal to about 4,900,000/. sterling, 
and the amount of imported goods from Prance, at 3,000,000/. 

"e in 580 vessels, amounting toge- 
ch was the state of things in the 
le present condition, we must ad- 
St. Domingo. 

the revolution of Hayti and the 
s if the agitation was first excited 
o have been the last movers in the 
f the General Assembly of the co- 
same rapid and decisive effects as 
[ France. Important chants and 
)le conisequence of sudden innova- 
ed decree of the Ten Articles was 
>rs as a direct project of indepen*' 
{uestion: it had that tendency, if 
, design. Receiving its origin in 
e times generated, and in the con- 
n of parties, it necessarily led to 
s. Th^ attempt to effect the legi«* 
olony, terminated in a stm^^Ie for 
Motions of the complexumal aribto- 
n schemes of counter-revolution, 
:hy as less t6lerable than the dead 
Tuggle of opposite principles was 
ilst coroplexional prgudices were 
ies fn undiminisbed fcfce. Tlie 
he recognition of their claims in 
dmed by the revoltaioniits. The 
id destroyed all subordination in 
[ society, had excited only an im« 
itinctions of freedom in the breast 
life was a state of contempt and 
! told ^t, ^ In countries where 

* The island of Jamaica, which is one third the territorial extent 
ef French St* Domingo, has 2,500,000 acres of cultivated lan'd^ 
800,000 prcedial, slaves, 300,000 cattle and stock, not including 
sheep ; produces 237,500,000 lbs. of 8ugar,on an average, 20,000,000 lbs. 
of co£fee, 47,000 phns. of rum ; and employs J 85,000 tons of shipping. 
The chief city, Kingston, is nearly four times more populous thaa 
was Cape Francois. 
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* sTaverjr is esftablM^di tfate'Ieftdiog ffrinoiple oawUcli ^veni- 

< ment is supported, is /ear / or a sense of that absc^u ceober- 

< cive necessity, wfaiok, leaving no choice of actioo, supersedes 

< all question of right ;'«^t ttiust surely be a supererogatory 
labour to prove, that the cruelties of coloniel bondage are not 
felsely represented to be the true source of the Negro revok of 
St. Domingo. We find a aoliition for the sudden esccitement 
of the spirit of liberty, in the injustice which must be charac^i- 
teristie of the system itself* That cultivated plains were con^i- 
verted into a vast field of cartiage, who should wonder, when 
*ihe serpent's teeth were sown, and the. harvest relied was 

* armed men? 

' The state of morak in the cdony could not be e94)ected to 
be superior to that in the mother country ; and the remem- 
brance of oppressions iilrhich accelerated the march of revolu- 
tion in the one, would naturally sustain the atru^gle for liberty 
in the other. Of France, Mr» HazUtt has not £*awn an exag- 
gerated picAuve when he remark^ in a recent publicatiDn, that 

* The law was only a convenient instrument in the hands of the 
^ rich i^inst the po<n*. • .• . The great mass of the people wiere 
' Tcmrded 'by their si^riors «b of a lower ^ecies, as merdy 

* tokrated in existence for their use and convenience: the ob» 
^ ject was, to reduce them to the lowest possible state of de- 
^ pa)dence «td wretchedness, and lo make them sensible of it 
-* at every Mep; The human form only (and scarcely that) was 
-* left them t in other respects, the dogs and horses of the rich 

* were better off, Mid used with less cruelty and contemf t. 

* The arbitrary arrests of the Court were not so fipequent as 
^ formeflyt but there w^as no security pgainst them ; so that the 
f people felt thankful for tk^ forbearance of power, instead of 
f being indignant at its exercise* To speak truth, to plead 

* the cause m htimanity, was sure to draw down the vengeance 
^ 6{ OoVeminent, and to sign the warrant of your 'own con- 
' demnation/ Such unss thefficture of tbeparent state. When 
the British fi^rces sought to effect the re-establishment of order 
and of slavery in St Domingo^ they found the privileged 
orders of the colonial community not less selfish, arrogant, and 
tenacious of the prerogatives pf ,pow^r*.. Sorely, then, here 
/were Qlements, while the contest was confined to the whites 
exclusively, that would have fpn^ented, in the angry and sullen 

S scions of defeated pride and disappointed interest, the gloomy 
Jings of hatred and revenge, warring witb llie same aggra- 
vated violence as the phrensied efforts of those who csAne to the 
struggle, bleeding from the tortures of slavery, or flnsfaed 

* See Bryan Edwards*8 St. Domingo, chap. s. ^ 
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vkb tbe MmadoBB ccEdted hf that oppmsion undet mhich 
ferbeftranea < ceases to be a virtue/ 

The revolutionary history of St. Domiugo embraces a po« 
Ikkal division of three periods : 1st, as we have seen, the con- 
JUd qfconUnding /actions fat a fret constitution / commencing 
with the declarations of the provincial aaaemblies, — extending 
tbnam^ the period of tbe coovocatioa of a general colonial 
kgMbture^ b|r tbe King's order of January jfdO, and termi- 
Batiag with tlie departure of the colonial dqMities for France^ 
m Augilal«f the saine year. Sd. Tkcwarofliberation^eXQittd 
bj tbe ooestiou of political rights, in retorence to tbe free 
people of colour, and terminating in the full recognition of the 
fibcMTty of the negroes, after the fruitlesa attempt at conquest 
fay tbe British forces, and the repose of the colony under the 
government of Toussaint L'Ouverture in 1800, 3d. Th(3.tp/ir 
qf independence^ beginning with tbe arrival of d^ hostile arma* 
mcDtaaodkr Lederc« and the arrest of Tousaaint L'O^v^rturev 
4Uid coding with tbe final ctxpukion of the Europeaosi to which 
die ads Uiat led to the xecent recognition x>f the aoveruiQent 
frf Hayti as free and independent, form a sequel* It is at the 
terminatioii of tbe second period, that we resume our history 
df the commerce and agriculture of Hayti* 

After the carnage, the anarchy, and desolation of a servile 
war bad termioated in a full recognition of the freedom of the 
fcbel tiegroest a short interval of repose enabled Toussaint 
' Xr'Oiiverture, the enterprising chieftain, to attend to tbe arts of 
aeaoetii — Here we shall make Mr« Franklin our authority.-r- 
Toauaiat had now been 

' left hi Aill possession of the Island, aad in the undisturbed en« 
. Joyment of the chief command, with which he had been invested 
liMiie time before by the French Republic. The adherents to the- Bri* 
idib» except such as had previously left the island under the protecr 
tioo of the English squadron, having joined the national standard, 
isvevy thing seemed to have the appearance of tranquillity. Peace 
aucceeded the din of arms and the asperities of civil war. • ; . . Having 
. completely subjugated the party who had been opposed to him, 
Toussaint commenced his work of improvement in the whole depart- 
ment of his government. His first care and attention were turned 
to the cultlnre of the soil, in which, in a short period, he made the 
WmX rapid aHd aitonishing progress. Strongly impressed with the 
toffvietion^ that '* agriculture is tbe main spring, tbe master sinew of 
* every grtfat state, the perennial fountain of wealth,*' he began to 
es&rce a rigid aittention to all its branches, and by every possible 
heana Co place it in that highly productive condition in which it 
stood previoudy to the Eevolution. The plantei:s who had joined h)s 
standard were reinvested with their estates, but voithout any property 
m tieJavee^^ • • • He issued strict iDjunctions,.that every one not-em« 
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ployedt io wy* miUiargr okpainly, dbiiU Ja&iiartftMi»cnhiffalMio£ 
the lands, held nol only' hy tae gov^niPiQiD^t but \^y a«ch of tb^ 
planters as had be^ restored to their estates. Tfaje pdaot^rst^oa 
theicpart, were pompell^d to receive them, on theif plantations ii^ 
the capacity ^ «^rvan^5; and the. cultivators wer^ ordered by go-r 
▼ernment to make choice of their employers under whom they were 
destined to work for theif sustenance, and were not oii any cdnsl- 
deration- permitted to leave the properties on whieh Uiey in the firtt 
instanee agreed to labour, tnnAess tlieir semces were requirdl ior ibeT 
Bgxttfi The governmeDt had Jixed a remunerat$6njbr the cukhatort 
equal ioane*third of tht oropis but there were mtmyM^ho}rmitk dker 
arrpngemen^ more suitable to the vieu)S qfp^niiestsandb^whiiA ^i^n 
was accommodated.* . , . ' In vl few years it would have rivalled the most 
happy period of its agrictdiural and commercial greatness. The sugar- 
estates exhibited labour going on with the same spirit and success as 
in former times ; the coffee settlements displayed a busy scene in 
every direction thtoughout the colony; and the cotton and cocoa plan- 
tations shewed that they were not to be neglected in the midst of 
this animated and interesting struggle for the revival of a country's 
greatness, and a nation's weMth.' pp^ 11V-****19 ; 819, fO*' i ^ 

We pass over Mr. Franklin's reflections on the influence 
Toussaint must have exercised ov^r the liberated' negroes,^ to 
induce so readily a peaceful and contented acquiescence^ in a 
life of labour, after the turbulent e^item^nts of a ciyil war; as 
we}l as his gratuitou3 misrepresentation of the ' happinesst 
^ contentment, and plenty/ attendant on slave labour. The 
fact of a decrease, in the British colonies, of 28,000 in six years^ 
upon a slave population of 746,000, is a suflScient refiitation of 
his assertions on this point. All writers have descanted with 
pleasurable feelings on the character of Toussaint. To those 
planters to whom he restored their properties, he was * gene- 
' rous, kind, and indulgent.* * Tlie same humanity and benei 

* volence which had adorned his humble life, continued to dis- 

* tinguisb' him in bis elevation.* Mercy, industrv* and order 
were inculcated by his councils, recompien4ed by his ex^mple^ 
and enforced by his authority. The fertility of his inventions, 
the correctness of his judgemepts, the celerity of bis movements* 
the extent of bis labours in . the combined and multifarious 
business of war and government, astonished both friends and 
foes. If tfiere was one trait in his character more conspicuott^ 
than the rest, it was his * unsullied' integrity.* We shall haVfe 
to contrast this amiableness of character with the perfidy and 
weakness of those, who, boasting of the pride of European birt^ 
and education, converted t))is 3tate of r^iprocal happiness^ 
confidence, and utility, into the waste which colonial writerip 
>vpald .ascribe to Haytian indolence and vice. 

The end q{ the year IdOl sayi^ the wbo^e island tsanqail^ 
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«nd Mi«iibini»fon totiie authority <)f tte B«gro chwC * It war 
< i^pkl^ Hixmnd^tg^H wealthy and humaMng iifdniipr^Min^ witb^ 
•ihoac countries which sodgbtto Establish with it the friendly' 

• reihtiops of commerce." Such is the confession of those who 
tell US9 that emancipated islaves will not labour from any in- 
ducement that falls short of the pressure of immedUte necessity.! 
On the peace o( Amiens^ France sought fo ^ subjugate the 

* tala&d by foioey to jre-a^tabli^h alaveryi wsid to x^iaatato tb» 
^ exr-coloniats in their original profttrties.' The -^vaiUi^ 
wish of llie people being for peaces the captaia^gaaeral Le 
Clerc, brotber'-iiiJaw to Napoleon, then Con^tttof cfae-Frenish 
iEe))abIic, easily obtained from the negro chiefta,in arid hi^ 
compatriots, the recognition of the sorereignty of France ; antf^ 
they in their turn were declared free and equal before God 
and the Republic. The panic and suspension of industry 
irhii^ the. hostile armaniexU had .created, being thus appease^ 
^ Uie ^iiitivators recommenced tl^ir labouraion the soil V . Ther 
sudden arrest and forcible deportatioa of Toussaint and bis 
family from the colony, rekindled, however, the flame of war 
with aggravated violence and greater fury than ever. 

* The dispute betveeen the people of* the ishttid and ibe' Fren6li%' 
t)%serves Mr. Franklin, < now assumed a different chttraoter. Il 
amid > no longer be desigaated a contest between the revolted sltfvei 
•I a cohmy and their government, but a civil war^ originating m ail 
attempt of oppression on the part of that goverament, over those 
inhabitants whom it bad thought proper to declare to be free and 
ppml before God, and before the Republic — Our minds must be 
totally divested of all those impressions which the rebellion of the 
slaves at first created ; and we must view the future operations of the 
contending parties abstractedly, and' not as having any conjoiection 
with past evenu/ p. 161. 

We have now arrived at the third period in the history* of 
the country, — the war of independence. 

* No sooner was the crud seizure of Toussaint known, than DessSf 
itneSy Christophe, and Clerveaux flew to arms, collected their scat^ 
lefed forces, catied the cultivators and others to join their standard; 
ia revenge the outrage committed on their chiefs and to defend 
tbemsdves against the designs of the French general. In a few days, 
fbey found th^msefves at the head of a large body of troops, armed 
^o4 well equipped, and determined on a most desperate struggle for 
liberty, ana either to expel the French or perish in the attempt. .... 
l%e scenes of carnage and destruction which now took place, shock- 
ed humanity. The atrocities of the French exceeded so much the 
executions of their black opponents, that the latter seem to have 
Milled thcmsHves to the character of being merciful, when com- 
pared with the tortures inflicted by the former. % . . . llie latter may 
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friead uattiire fiv their aatoge propenaUM* but tlie ianmt hvre ti»* 
thiitt to ofefi to leinen tke iM^itude of tMr cJrimeiiy cht to effinse ibo 
Feccmection of their unheard of i:ruehi««.* 

^ ^ Whilst these aceoes of carnage aod destruction were at their 
neigbt» the.Prench were d^ily losing their pi^sitJODs, and their force was 
constantly diminishing from the effects of pestilence, which' raged 
throogh the whole arm^. . . . The end of December 1803, at 
length beheld the blacks In quiet possession of the island, aAer a 
Mniggle in which they exhibited proofs of ^7!^ and ^perseoerance in 
fjira nuiltxfttioas duties of tlie fi^ld, creditable to their.chiofs aad to 
tiia iaferbr leaders.' ' 

* During the var\ proceeds Mr» FranUin» Mitlie (ive could be 
Reveled to the cultjviitioD of the soil ; every thing waa ^legl^cted and 
dwindled. The cultivators, obliged to fly to arms,, were scarcely per- 
aciitted during the struggles to return to their hoipes ; the only per- 
sons who could employ themselves on their plantations, were the fe- 
mcdei and such of the children as were too young to carry arras. 
But the efforts of these were not of ntuch use, for, such was the' J^-^ 
Mt*iic^on wfiidi aecoinpanied the movements of the parties at war; 
tiMt lA^ ^sittiet toere Md waste oh bach side qfth& line ofmdfvkjbr 
BOMB Mii.Ba. Every epefation of agriculture was. languid {^— the aip<» 
prehension under wbioh people laboured was so great* tliac ,di^ 
thought not of any productions beyond what they required for their 
: hftving no inducement to. look forward, they only 

present irants Commerce too .had been sm»» 

g the existence of the struggle, foreigners were de« 
;nturing to any extent, fearing the consequences fe* 
b an unsettled state of things, pp/ 16S— 172. 

Such was tb« condition of Hayti, siich its agrioBltiire Md 
GOtninercei wben its independency was declared eatbe lat of 
(lanUBiy, 1€04. 

' Zeal was not wanting in the ferociotts Dessalines, the san- 
guinary hero of the European expulsion^ to rekindle the ex* 
tinguished energies of his country's industry : he took succetsiijl 
tneascrres for the re-establish ment of agriculture, and stimulated 
the spirit of commercial entefpfise by tin interconrse witli the 
United States and with England. Christophe, bis more ta- 
lented successor, resorted lo the efficient measures of Toussaintf 
as a means of regenerating the industry of the state. Tboogh 
the greater portion of the labour bestowed upon the soil vmt 
confined to the cultivation of coffee, tbe sugftr^plaiiiiauona hav- 
ing been destroyed, and the works demolished ; y«Cj we are coU, 
the commercial resources of the country secured ^ a.bene6cial 
* and lucrative trade to foreign nations.* The rectitude and 
integrity of the people not being sufficiently tried^ no credit was 
resorted lo. There Was therefore little risk, and tbe commerce of 
hayti, in consequence of sucb a system, was of great advantage 
to those who engaged in it, ^ many of those who £li*8t adven- 
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5 tttTod tUlber, realinog hiuidBQine fortuaes*' la 161S, P^ob 
started up as a competkor, end the divisions of the contending 
Mictions of the south and north, diverted once more the energies 
of the people from the arts of peace, until the death of Cbris- 
foplie ID 18£0. At length, the union effected under President 
.Boyer, of the dominions of the north and south, and of the 
Spanish portion of Hi«paaiola, once more coosolidated tJie ^m- 
pire» and cemented its incbpendence *. 

With regard to the legitimacy of the wari we may adopt the 
language of Bryan Edwards on a very different occasion. * If 

* the justice of their cause be still a question, let the records of 
^ time be consulted ; let an appeal be made to that rule of con- 

' ^ duct, which, to use an eloquent expression of Lord Coke, is 

* written by ihejlnger (]f God on the heart of man ; and let his- 
^ tory and reason determine^ whether any instance of hostility 
^ in the annals of mankind can be defended pn better grounda.' 

The repent recogoition of Hi^tian Independence, leaves the 
.people now tor the first time to < the influence of those priofsi- 
^* pies which ba%e effected civilization in Europe.^ The Code 

• Bund for the regeneration and protection of agriculture^ may 

a law ibr regulating and establishing the 
duties of the cultivator and planter, an- 
be police, which, as in European France^ 
is connected a law for the repression c^ 
measures, her legislature h^ described as 
rcumstances, and rigid for the purposes 
Hsa)er^s)m 

^ that this. Goeicion differs frocn th^ co- 
ercion of slavery only in name* Then so do the apprentice 4«M 
nS Eiq^laiid; so do those r^ilatiiig the hiring of servants and 
4he labour of the map^facturii^ arti^eans ; ao do those epact- 
aaenls.for.thepuniabmeiit of idleness and vagrancgr» which W!e 
/eee warning the distressed aa weU ^s the dissolute,, on draw- 
ing near ihe first village habitation, where, the generous ^oe^u^ 
:of efaarity, unchecked by the prudence of law, might supply food 
.and a restingi-place fot the weary wanderer*- But whatever yoay 
be cur diSisn^sceof opinion as %o the. moral character of this 
.oode^ tbelie ean be npne as to ks ^cti^l effects* It has hitherto, 
'With aft iMreasiP^. population, produced |hat steady tropi^l 

* labour in a elate oi freedom, nKbkb had been accomplished with 



' i-^ :Btrr farther details with regard to the events which took place 
. horn the «zpitlsiea of the Freach^tp Alie dsatli of Christopb^, we may 
,Mekf, )0(iv rea^rs to Mr. ^arvey's *' Sketches of Usytl," reviewed in 
our Number for June last. 
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108 iPraiildm's Present Slirte of Hayti. 

h in slavery ; — tl coercion which, 
e i.i3i«the human species, must, iH 
>)onial possessions in the West 
th avarice made them, when the 
lan had lived and laboured there, 
nation created by his suffering. 
low no longer be checked by the 
rted her coasts into a desert^ her 
ns, and her mountain fastnesses 
light sally forth to a murderoiis 
mvaders wasted by hunger, dis-* 
her industry supplies sustenance' 
rmer numbers. The exports of 
of the average under the French 
sovereignty. Cocoa is cultivated to a greater extent than at 
any former period; Cotton-plantations are extending. The im- 
ports are increasing rapidly, and fest approaching the* average; 
oif the atteieh t period bf its history ; being at that time, seventeea- 
and a half millions of 'dollars, and at this present, fifteen mi)* 
Mdns. ' 

Hayti ^I, however, have to contend with great and oVtt** 
"Whelming obstacles in frspiring to commercial opulence* Thi& 
cb'nstantly increasing importation by our continental neighbours, 
df West Indian staples from North and South America and 
Asia, has so checked the market (at one period almost the ex^ 
elusive* monopoly of the British merchant)^ as to render the cul- 
tivation of colonial sugansupportabl^ only by theaidof onerouQ 
bounties a^d drawbacks. Cultivation continues, because exten-^ 
sive capital kasbeen'inveMed, and 'a small profit is better than 
' k dead' loss.' These Causes, which affect so seriously owr 
Wfest India possessions, must be felt also with powerful in- 
fhience in Hayti. In regard to Coffee, the devastation occa-' 
sloned by the revolution df St.* Domingo having increased its 
price by diminishing the supply, the French planters who had 
retired to Jamaica, were stimulated to extend the cultivation of 
the itofnmodlty to such a degree, as to raise, in twenty-five years, 
the growth fnnn one and a half million of lbs.ao 30,000,000 lbs. ; 
< a rapidity of increase ', it has been remarked, ' unprecedented 
* in the history of colonial cultivation.' Hayti, then, in supply- 
ing any existing defifdency in production, must submit to la di*^ 
mtnution of its marketable value : the increased^ industry of its 
planters will thus be attended with a decrease in the pecuniary 
reward of labour. To this we must add, that the commercial 
\iw of the British I^rltament, which interdicts the trade of the 
colonies with the republic, is a restritttoh annihilating mtiti) 6f 
its previously existing commerce. ... 
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Franklin's Present Siate tf Hajfti. i09 

^ It is ,onlj a few .veais 
▼ery con^derable trade iras 
Chri3t6 and Puerta Plata : 
bank of the rifer, as well 
always found a ready mar 
Tobacco, rice, Indian con 
Indies, and in great requei 
in large qiMmtities, as were 
and often poultry. In r^^ 
sioiiSy ironmongery, cotton 
^ire baise, Osnakmrgs, am 
the labourers in wood-cutt 
the Spanish part to the lie] 
sequently, the finest vent 
industry became shut, and 
has entirely ceased.' 

Under all these diseouraging. cipcmpslances, \i is saying 
iQiich, that Hayti neither i^etrogradepr i^ civili^tion, in tlie- 
bappiness of its people, nor in ibe iippertance of its commer- 
cial wealth. With regard to the morals of tUe people, i|; is at 
least certain, that they have not suffered deterioration in cson? 
sequence of the transition ^m sl^vei^ 1^ the condition pf a 
free people. Their manners and inteUigen.oe wiU. be. bi^t^p-^ 
predated, by connecting with their previous history tlie pro- 
gress of industrious habits among them. On these points, we 
do not esteem Mr. Franklin a very trustworthy authority. In- 
stitutions of justice may differ in form, and the advantage or 
disadvantage of such difference is a speculative question. 
Hayti, if we judge from the reports of the commissioners of 
legal inquiry in tneir investigations in our own colonies, is at 
least on a par with its splendid an^cl intellectual n^ghbpurs. 
How long is it, we would ask Mr. Franklin^ since Jamaica 
had a chief-justice who had travelled to his seat through the 
profiession of the law? — Scarcely ten years. Are not the as- 
sistant judges merchants? Was not Chief-justice Xrewis the 
other year degraded for venality and injustice? Hayti has, 
kowover, recently instituted the trial by juryi the best safe- 
goard for the personal libe^jrtf of the subject, and the most effi- 
cient for the administration of justice. 

We have said^ we do not consider Mr. Franklin's testimqny 
as a safe authority on the subject of Haytian morals ; and we 
shall now present to our readers, in contrast to bis representar 
tioDs, the stBteoient,. contained in the official Report of the 
American Convention about three years ago. f Fjrom the re*- 
^fraaematioQs. of those who. have resided in Uie isjland, and 
Sfrwn the public documents printed there, it appears, that the 
'ilaytians have made a progress in civilization and intellectual 
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1 i6 JBetts oj DinenC 

iRiproTemen^ n^rly^ if not altogeAier, nnpftralleted in the 
history of nations. Public free schools are established to a' 
greater extent, in proportion to the wants of the population,' 
than is known in European cotmtries; and the pupils exhibit' 
a very gratifying" proficiency in their studies* The govern- 
ment is efficient, and apparently stable. It is republican in 
ita ftyroiy the laws being passed by a legislative body chosen 
by tiie people; yet, it is said, that the control of the prest<ient 
is predominant, the military force being at his disposal. He 
does not appear^ hoiKiever, to abiise his authority ; and it is 
evident tliat a continuance of the S3'stem of education, and 
of the republican form of government, will, at no distant 
period, plac^ the pow^r in reality in the hands of the peofile 
and their representatives. Until knowledge be generally^ 
di£fiisedy the chief influence and authori^ must necessarily be 
eftercised by a few enterjtrising and extraoWltnary chamctcrsy 
who have outstripped die mass in- the race of improvement.' ' 
As a literfuy pfodoction^ the work before us is beneath cri^' 

tioism. It is wHtten in al style aftcted and verbose;^ ai^d the' 

worii is evkleatly got' «p to sei^e the declining cao^e cf thef . 

party wbo identify tfieir iiitepests with the depreciatitt>h of 

ootonM free kboor. 



Ai;t. IL 1, The Case ieivjcm the Church and the DUsentqri ianmr'- 
tidily and vraciicalty Considered : by the Rev, f'rancis IVfere-^ 
wether, WuA. Hector of Cole Ortoq^ Vicar of "Whitwicki and' 
Chaplain to th6 Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdownd. X>edi- 
eased, by Rsrmisslon, to the Lord Bishop of Lincoln.' 8vo.' 
p^. iOS. Prioe Gi. Loudon. 1827. ' 

2* An Mfectionate Address to the Members of the Church ^ England^ 
in which the most popular Arguments for Separation are con^« 
dered and refbted. By the Kev. Thomas Brock, M.A. Rector 
nf St. Peter du Bois. 12mo. pp.116. Guernsey. 182^. 



surprise, not unmixed with ao^r op seamy that'somasT' cbooite' 
to dissent from it« To diflBer troni a -Uruaw Apoatolkv aiid^abo^e' 
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Emit of BiikiA' »1 

all, eatabUsbed cfiurob, most doobtleBS imptjr eklief grent p«f^' 
veraeness of miod or lamentable ignonince; atid t<> reelMd 
such roi^gaided persona from the error of their wayv mnst be 
the boundei) duty of every puriah priest. If thia be ^ aflbe* 
* tionateity ' done. Dissenters ought not, and we believe are not' 
disposed to lake it amisa. They a>ay smile at the weU*meant 
attempt, bat cannot feel angry at it» Ni^^ there is* something 
tQ command reapect, ia the obtiooa disinterestedness of aneh 
eodeavoura. For only consider^ if». by posaibitity, the great 
body of Dissidenta could be brought to repent 6f their schiani, 
what would be the coosequencei. The labours of' the clergy 
would be doubled, while thehr pay would remain for the moat 
part the same. Tliat large portion of paroohial lidKnir wbieb 
is now .performed by Dissenting teaehera at qocost to the 
pari&b or to the State, would be thrown upon the rector and 
his curate; while- neither the tith^ nor, to any eodstdenfUe 
&ittutp the dues or fees would be •augmented by the; aocM- 
aicvD. The church«^rate^ or marriage So^ i^ m iht m^nt 
parC^ aa readily paid by the Diaaenter .who aever cbmea to 
churcb but tu be . married, aa by the ohmrob^gotn^ pavbhkm^r f 
biit t^ former requirea lees in retoan. Tberefore^ we sby, if to 
Tery disintereated in the clergyman, to endeairour to get all tbe^ 
work into hia own hands,*— provided he measa honestly to 
discharge it^ whoa auch inoreaae of labour would entail tHj/ 
pecuniary compensaUon* 

Besftdea, in beatitig up for recruits from the rank^ of Disaentf 
it should be coosidered, that other consequencea mi^t ensue 
firom too great an influx of Dissenters into the £staUisbment. 
It wotild be a small matter that the churGh<»room would pinve 
insufficient; since the parliamentary rediedy of n^w elMirehea 
would obviate that difficult* But would the clergy be willing 
to encounter within the Church, that competition of which they 
ttoiir complain as existing without the Church? Is not the 
Establiabment already over-stocked ? Are not our Uoivefaitiesr 
sending forth from year to year more candidates for ordination' 
Uum can even now readily obtain titles? What then would be" 
tiMeffect of an* extensive return to the Church on the part of 
the Nonconformists?. Why that the sons of Dissentera would 
be brought up for the Church, the money of Dissenters woukf 
be laid out in the purchase of livings, the talents of Dissenters' 
woaM. be 'employed in immediate coi^petition with those of thef 
okiohurohaseo; awl thus, the provision ranaining the same, 
die ottmber of clwmants would be nfiost inconveniently in-^ 
craaaed, and .the only resource would be a new act of nniibr- 
mkyyto^noliaveuid easptjr.tfae Cfaureh. 
We »ne.«atn«iflhffd<^that a»dI4nformed clej^ymen do not pdy 
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ceiv€^^Uitt tl^c jChurich would be la the most .danger^ w^^llwU;> 
g^^at section, of tbe religipiis world wiio now separate frooii i^ 
to accept of the invitaiion to reenter it. Brfpging W4th tlilmi 
their, old balHt3 aOd predil^ionf, th^ir obstioaitejnptionvpf the. 
guidprQ qnOf t^eir pjurkaoical ideas respecting ministerial dut^, 
9nd their uoreasKHiable expectations on the score' of miniatienaL 
eowstencvy tojypether witb xbeir attachment io a certain S|f«teixi« 
Qf evapg^i^al doctrine and a plain and. popular nuideof tmrch-, 
ingi — aii. ^^y naturally woujd c)oy unless they underwent a mys^ 
lerious .transformation!, or some such.prxx:ess as passed upon . 
the votary of the Trophonian oracle,r-^these new confomiifit» 
would prove, we apprehend, in many cases, a very troublesome 
acc^^ion to the clerj^maa's congregation ; and jet, it would 
no^ tbeo, fa^ <)uite sale I to. set them, as he now may, at dcfx^^^ 



\A/ ^'f 
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Evik of Distent. J IS 

for OiTvin, abdtJthcrs for Anninius; religion having little to 
do with tbe zeal- of either side. The Church of England has 
soflfered mndi in tttnes past from intestine parties ; and th^e 
are now, a' high Church and a low Church party, the orthodox 
and the evangelicals, Lincoln's Inn Fields and Salisbury 
Square; And- these greater parties have their subdivisions. 
Somedilng of tbi$ is inevitable in the present conditt6n of hu- 
man nature ; /but . it seems to us, that parties are to be depre- 
cated, only when the bond of union ceases to'be common prin- 
ciples, and when secular interests take their place. It is' then 
that -they degenerate into odious factions breathing mutual 
hatred and interminable strife. We bkss God that we live in' 
times when party spirit has lost much of its former savage 
character, and when churchmen and Dissenters no longer maRe 
it part of their religion, to hate «ach other. We know that 
Utere is a party within the Establishment — we cannot for a mo- 
ment suppose that Mr. Merewether belongs to it — who view 
this very * truce of God ' (as it tni^ht justly bet^ermed) with 
disphcency; who stand aloof from mat noble Institution which 
has done more 16 heal the breach between the contending 
parties of the Christian world, ahd to promote love and con- 
cord, than all the .books that had appeared for a century. 

We cannot, however, perceive the propriety 'of giving the 
name of party to the Church of England or to any other deno- 
minatioh 6f Christians. It would sound somewhat novel and 
strange, to speak of the Presbyterian party of Scotland, the 
Moravian party of Germany, the Quaker or the Baptist party 
* in.Engliina. Indeetl, Mr. Merewether himself seems to agree 
with us as to the proper use of the phrase, when he remarks, 
that * the great body of the Methodists are not only divided 

* into Caivinistic and Arminian, but .... have -very lately, in 

* one or two conspicuous instances, been split into parties on 

* questions vitally affecting their discipline.' Thus we see, that 
parties may spring up within a great body, which may never- 
theless retain its uniformity and political unity. There may be 
division without separation, although, for the* evils introduced 
by the former, the latter is often the only remedy. 

By * keeping up djflerent parties,* Mr., Merewether seems to 
wish his readers to understand, going to diflereot places of 
worship somewhat differenily ^ shaprf ', and where the service 
is conducted' in a somewhat different manner. This was cer- 
tainly not what Baxter intended. He was not, indeed, over- 
tolerant ; hut had he lived to see the Churchman and Dissenter 
shake hands as they met on the Lord's day morning, the one 

Sing to join in tfie Liturgy of .his Church, the other to join in 
s tifiwiEMM service of the chapel, he would never have 
Vot. XXIX. N.S. L 
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114 Exnh of Disknt. 

AtcBikei diat tfiere cauM be nracH aril in this peaoefiil ^Dver* 
mty. Oar Author seems to view the matter rery difiereiitfyv 
Tbe Estabtishment and Disaent form/in his fim^attOn; two 
hostile sysleitis so eonrtrary the one to another, that there is not 
totm in this UltW kidgdoiii of Chreat Britain to oonlwi li^mi 
mmI as'if one of die two matt needs be set asidey he is anxioM 
t* beqpeak the best shew of hancfa^ by proving diat the C2h«rob» 
although not incapable of amendment, has the strongest daioas 
to suppdrt. 

< The question on sunMnittg upi will be, On which ^de of this 
great argument (and who will deny it to be such?) the balance of 
public benefit turns? Benefit, I mean both temporal and spirituaU 
To arrive at the decision of this question, the fobowbj^ will be the 
course of inquiry adopted. 

* First, to enumerate the evSs incident to Dissent, aiid cotttpiai^ 
the supposed advantages, ornecessityt alleged in extentt«ti6ti, ot ¥hi^ 
dioadon of these. 

* S^ondly, to state abstractedly the evils ntcident to a religions 
estsblishment, and practically the real imperfections, or, in Aome 
cases, perhaps more than imperfectioils, which do actually attentf 
ours ; and then to weigh the opposite advantages.' 

Beginning with the eviU of Dissent, our Author denouiioe^ 
the system as — 1st AnarchicaL Sd. Anth-eodaL Sd* Unpeace* 
able. 4th. Unpatriotic 5th. (JneconomicaL 6th. Unseemly. 
7th. Unlearned* 8th. Unscriptural. 

We have heard of a case in which a person was proo^intf 
V)r give three reasons for not doing a tbin^, the first of wbicb 
was, that the thins was impossible :-^at this he was stopped by 
tbe other party, who deemed any further reasons superfluous. 
Kow, had Mr. Merewether only begun by proving his eighiii 
allegation, that Dissent is * anscriptoral, ' he might have saved 
himself the trouble of adducing any evidence in support of the 
other seven counts of the indictment. It may be, howerer^ 
that this last characteristic is reserved to form a corollary ; tbe 
proof that such a system must be unscriptural resting on the 
antecedent positions. We shall, therefore, take them as diey 

I. • By anardiical,' says our Author, < I mean disorderly 
< and conducive to misrtde.' From this imputation, he says, < 1 
^ will except none whatever;* but he immediately adds : 

* To beajn wiUi the Presbyterian, whom indeed in Scotkad^ inhere 
ie is established, tve ought to except from tfai< allegation, t do not 
know that a more strikmg instance of anarchical character can pre» 
sent itself, than n state of things produced in our own days, aad 
teemorliM by a much followed preachef of that commuaieii.' 
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J^f^ 5v|h> 4pe9 the geniJe Dead^ (bink wgs the ofifeiuler ? No 
p^^r thwk tbe Rev. £4wa^ Iryipg, wbo^et awtxMifal pgoceod" 
i^ ^tnth^ CaledonJM o^apeU is tby s coiopbined pft -r 

'** M%at was that state? The chapel at which he offidlated, in c6rti^ 
momlMi wHh ibe kirk of Scotland, was crdv^ded to excess ; pnd by 
wbeillP «W^fy ^ Epiio&paiinfu. And how did these Episcopal taiw 
•btaip admnsioD? fiy the direct consent, if I may o^ say lBvitati6% 
aad Obviously, to the exclusion, of Presbytei;iaos» I am not here 
lookmg inta this 'vagary of mudtiiodes of Episcopalians leaving their 
own worabip in this way : although the Dissenter o^ust certainly 
(dsini it, if be pleases, as an adxtiissign xi^ 
hv^dUa 4omf^996s anarchy among ourselv^Sp 
p^G^eot <^ect ; what I now infer from tbe ci 
IS thia. The Pre;sbyteHan congregation in 
chical manner gave up their own worship for 
lajfy or excitement, or what ? of others navii 
i ft conaexioo with them. Surely this w 



Now at St. Giles's. church, when D{r. Benson preached, ]M[n 
l^rewether goes on to sa^» the churchmen acted in a much tppj^ 
legi^fir war. Strangers had no attention shewn th^m; they 
opined admission with difficiilty ; the congregation did jnot 
choose to give up seats to strangers ; and onk/ < the poor were 
ifmrtifliy excluded : but these nad probably been so before in fhi^ 
* hgge (ind poptJ^m parish^ Is it not manifest, thep, that Dis*- 
sem»iaMiarchieal?-'-We do pot now stop tp ^k where th|| 
poor of St Giles's parish are to go when excluded frpm tbi^ 
churcbi Qor dp we think it necessary tp point out the yery 
ingooreqt j^^preftQutation which Mr* Merewetber has giveq ojf 
Ibe iMtf as r^rds the character and practice of Mr* Irying'n 
congiiegation. This 4s jprobahly thje £xst ^ime in which civilujr 
ffid courteous Jb^bavioj^r were (^v^ stigmatised as di;sord/sr^ 
ttod aitarchic^ or that th^'rude* selfish^ f^nd ^incbristi^o cq^It 
ioc^ pf the richer part ,of a cpngre^ation towards the poor ap4 
ytiwigerff was ever held wp as a conunendahle specimen of the 
qparit ,of the fhiirjch pf Sogland. It is dufi, however, to t|i^ 
vortbjr paosbipners pf St* jGiiea'^ to atat^thfit we h^v^ fpui^i 
mueh less difficulty in obtainiiog admissiop to 4 pew in tb^j^ 
church, when we had the pleasure of hearing Dr. Benson, than 
iH^btoog' Aceonmoliiited at the Caledonian Chapel; and we do 
iot ibink fhat ibe congregation deserve Mr. Merewether's ap- 
probation.' 

The remaining cases are very summarily despatched. Inde- 
vsiMleitti ek'e so anarchical^ that our Author questions whether 
any stngle body of them in the kingdom can say, there are nm 
^r^cMiBt cabal^ if not intrigues ampi^ ^he^i* Tbe Bapttstii 
*iGeeif0toiOy disordered As to tbcdr unity by t^e prevaiKng 

li 9 
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I i6 Etils of Dissents 

< distinction among them of Universal add Partfcdlar ; bot I 

* suspect,' adds Mr; M., * that very few of their sect Tigte& 
^ precisely within themselves ; their scruple being of a nature 
^ to minister questions. Were these pages likely to meet the 
eye of this gentlemani it might be worth while to set him right 
as to the meaning of the distinction which he refers to^ ana ta 
assure him that uo Baptists are so disorderedi or disorderly^ fis 
to be ^ universal Baplbts.' 

• II. Dissent is * anti-social ;' that is to say, < fbmided on a 

* basis unftivotirable to the full comprehension of any large 

Merewether admits to be, the 
>undation of Protestantism, — 
nscience, he thinks, should be', 
h him. He thinks this priQ-| 
Eirried too far x>r misapplLcd-i 
s of opinion that no Sociniaa 
) of the Established Cht^rch : 
links that what IS called tIbSW 
when a man feeU bojmfl W iP 
lo community 'iJvFTAtsb^ye.i^'*9fP 
nj^es, he is' riot In j^erjr ii^MBJg 
this, we are happy td coitlifld? 
omething like a solecism;' ^ 
r his liberty not to do a thtn^*^ 
ii bound by his liberty not to 

_ _iy, that a man is bound to use 

his liberty^ without abusing it, without making it a cloalr 'of 
either maliciousness, pride, or hypocrisy. To renounce 'th^ 
communion of saints, and to keep aloof from the Viirbr^ 
Church, because in every single particular no community a^ 
pears to us perfect, would, indeed, be such an abuse. The 
proper method, would seem to us to be, taking the New Testa^ 
ment for the rule, to unite one's self to that communion whfdi 
appears the nearest to approximate to the institutions of thd 
Primitive Church. Here Mr. Merewether starts ofi^ and 
charges us with being anti-social in not uniting with th£ MA« 
JORITT. His argument is as follows : 

' No comiuunity can subsist properly without some kind of gpf 
vernment : religion too shoul ' ' 
vitally important object be, I 
it : and the firmer and more i 
will the purposes of civil soci 
ever a number of persons see 
of the state, be that reason g 
the key-stone of society; and 
view of it gives a shock to tfc 
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community ipfuredi and cootaios withiajt^lf^eedsof.decay at least, 
if not of total destruction. Instead of the many prescribing for the 
fe^y the minority form into a separate party. Instead of the excep- 
tion (as I think we have been fairly warranted in calling the Dis- 
senting body at our opening) being swallowed up in the rule, it ob- 
trodes itself, as something like a rule in iuelf. In truth, the body 
of Dissenters is as it were a collection of minorities. Provided at 
least rank, intellect, and jrealth, rather than numbers merely, consti^* 



the only admitted rule.' llat rule is the New Testament; and 
as it is clearly for the interest of society at large, that that rule 
should be maintained and adhered to, the principle of Dissent, 
bow mistaken soever be its application, is at the furthest pos- 
i}\i^^ remove from an anti-social tendency. It is the principle 
qf ^herinff to a divine rule, the proper basis of order and 
tM bond of society* Mr* Merewether's principle is-^ollow the 
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lkiBj6rUjt adopt their exposition of the rolef and yom mitst^bc 
Tight. ^ .1 

m* In proof that Dissent is * unpeaceahle^ the Author argues 
that—- 

t it s^ts up a in ode of wordiit>| and 
ms, different from those estabfisheB^ 
w. In taWng this step, thefeftre, 
called upon to defend himself. ... 
this peaceablj, I allow ; bat that in 
so conducted, I deny : aod tpped 

IF we knight answer this appeal^ it would be by afiBrming^ that 

' life heard a q^uarrelsonie dispute betWe^ two 

he point of Dissent* For one ^ unpeaceable ' 

i subject, Mr. Merewether must have known of 

hundred bitter 

is and disputes 

ake the liberty 

ot at all in th 

rith sectarianisi 

u We. meet I 

lenial of the f 

Sssenters do noi 

\ opinions, difl 

ixpressly irecogi 

issenting mode 

ip, and the reli 

ions, strictly o 

bject of the E 

bnd maintain. Dissenters hav 

defensive, except firom a love o; 

occupy higher ground. Thej 

a scriptural mode of woi*ship a 

tion of the laws, but without i 

ferring an infinite benefit upon 

ir 

of the Protestant Chikrch at Iarge> 
F the Church of England, wh&h 
te Romish service. • 
irith a very few words, the fouith 
unpatriotic^ wei^ it not that we 
% very objectionable passage cited 
s Edinburgh R^viev, which seems 
>r in thia charge < Tbe as^stance 
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* of ihfi ei^ powtr to uphold the Gospel, »,' it is argqec^ 
^ poUticallj iqjuriousi by necessarily creating disaffepttoo tp 
< tfae state in all those who dissent frpqd the Establiphqa^Qt.* 
Tliig assertioD, (not faiiTJng at haod the No. from wbioh it i$ 
cited,) we must take as we find it in Mr. Merewetber^a note; 
aod wi^ d<> opt scriiple to jprpnoMQce it gros^y untrd^ and a{to<- 
^etb^r erroneous. No disa£&ction to tba state is jiecessarjly 
^n^ted iq the inind3 of Dissenters by the assistance of the jcivM 
power to uphold the Go«pd ; for, to a certain extent) Pis^ent^i::^ 
jire tbema^ves iodebted to that assistance i^ the shape of ^&^ 
cieot pffDtection ; and we are disposed to thiols that mep 
are more apt to feel gratefol for protection, than for imniiini- 
lies and prifriisffes ep)oyed by a sort pf prescriptive right. 9ttt 
"Waiving this, iftbe interferei^ce of the ci^l power in £e matt#f 
of religion create disaffection, it will never be on the ground 
of any assistance rendered to the Qospel, even although inju- 
diciously and Ineffectively exerted, nor irpfn any speculative 
ejection to the priiv^iple of an establishmentf Disaffection is 
seldom found^ in fact, to spring bom the operation of the p^<* 
manent evils which may have entwined themselves with the 
texture of social institutions, but is almost >I ways excited by 
specific meajsures^ by overt acts of oppression gad injustice, 
and personal ffrievances. Thus, more palpable disafi&(:ti0ii 
to church and state i# continuallv excited in the minds of 
cburch'going farnier$ and other^ throughout the kingdopi, by 
the vexatious operation of the tithing ^stem, than is created in 
Dissenters by ail the civil disabilities under which they so ui> 
justly suffer through a notorious breach of public faiths I4 
poipt of fact. Dissenters hare been conspicuously aigaalissed by 
dieir loyalty on evi^ry occasion that hai( iifbrded room for its 
display; a foct repeatedly recognised from the throne^ and 
which has become matter of history. That they are disaffected, 
is a oalumny ; that they must necessarily be so^ is an ignorAn( 
and absurd allegation. The ohief diffisrence between the par 
triotism of the Dissenter and that of the Cbiurchman, we are 
jready to tbini:, ftom oar own observation, is, that the U^Uer 
glories in his chnrch, the former loves his country* 

Mr. Merewether's notions of patriotism are (we regret to 
perceive) lamentably narrow and intolerant, and exhibit iu a 
Very strikinjg d^ee the perverting influence of early prejudice. 
The British and Foreign School Society is unpatriotic; Infant 
schools are unpatriotic; the Bible Society is unpatriotic; to 
oppose voting away the national Inoney for building new 
cnurdieSt is very unpatriotic; to build new dissenting cmpel^ 
IS e<iually mipatriotio. AU diis ^s absurd enough, and merita 
B0 coiMieQt. We mvat bovever «H our AuUior fight <m *ne 
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point. He. charges, these unpatriotic doings on Disseptl^rs 
m such, and, on me »pii:it of Dissent.' We wiahwe could 
eMm the nlwle hotioor. But it is but joatioe to taj, diat 

in hand' with DiBAent^ffv in M 
of ch8|)^ Mcepted ; and as to 
( to churcfa-'building, the Atithor 
proportion of it has proceeded 
^s of the most scandalous jobs, 
itriotic when their own pockets 
]or has not found this out, he is 
oners. 

iV All the money speilt in svp- 
erecting Dissenting efafapels, and 
k1 missionary objects,' would 'be 
much more ben^cially emplbjred if ' brought iMd ofie common 
purse 't^ith the Ckurchfunds^ or, as one of the Apostles said, 
^ given to the poor J • Where parish efanrches eao hold the 
number of parisbioBeife who attend, < it is manifest^ dmt the 
. ^e^tioo of other places of worship is unnecessary^ wad * the eot- 
^na^ incurred very uneoonotnicai ! !' v ' - 

.. We must hastily dismiss the remaining allegations. That 
sDfsseot is ^unseemly^' is explained as meaning that it is good 
for brethren to dwell together in unity. It is * unlearned ;' that 
is, exceptions excepted; for the Author gives Dissenters credit 
for the names of Milton, Ainsworth, Baxter, the Henrys, 
Poole, Leland, Taylor of Norwich, Chandler, Doddridge^ and 
Lardaer, to which list it were easy to add names of equal 
Ittstre. Mr. Merewether seems indeed to admits that Dissen- 
ters would not be behind Churchmen in learning, had' they 
equal advantages ; and then he facetiously turns roood ' anp 
says to us — ^you cannot deny that Dissent is unlearned, for vie 
•have got possession of the college honours and enolumentri, 
ieUowsbips and benefices. The London University, by the 
way, roust be a very unpatriotic, as well as uneeonomical, ndt 
to say uaiseeikily and unlearned institution. • - -^ 

\ ■' Lastlyi Dissent js^—unscriptural. In proof - of this, 'our Ab^. 
thcdr cites a few passages of Scripture on the subject of Chris*- 
iiah unity, the duty of mutual fdrbearance, the evil of eavyii^e, 
divisions, strifes, and then adds : 

^ * I wait for my readers* verdict on this concludine^ but serious 
i;ount in the indictment. Guilty, pr Not Guilty ? GuOty, I believe^ 
must be the answer : and even if the question ne put to the Dissen- 
tor himself, out of his c/tm mouth xoiU he be Judged. " But have a 
care," he will add, ** I grant that Dissent, as Dissent^ is unseriptural. 
Neverdieless, I have not yet granted, nor do I mean to grants thiit 
it is an my part sinfol. Religioos separation is doubtless forbiddm, 
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*t» lamh^en ieen f hut #heii t«r^ eome to the qtuMtioti of gntlfc; iti is 
«ldii: * Who ift it occasibns the separaiMn ? Tbej>arcf compiled to 
-uapvaA^x or thoae.who thus compel then?' llMsk iiifev.inmls 
thoigretl mA real qn^ion bfitweeo the Church aod the Dusentei*." 
B^jit ^« If thea.we arq to make good o^ uodertakiog. this U what 

. we have ** impartiaUy and prodicaUy^' to consicter aoMl ipv^tigate. 
Evils, indeed, we have seen there are in Dissent.. But the question 
seems to be. Who makes them? So that after all that has been 
alreadv adduced^ our argument seems rather just 'opened, than 
closed We must advance; we must see what can be dooe towards 
Redeeming our pledge. 

* The question before us appears to be : ^* At whose door does the 
^wlt^of DisHent lie ?* At the Dissenteft', who separate beeaiise they 

• otOBOl 004iply with the prescribed terms* or be involved is the cp- 
pefidiant consequences of Communion ? or tt the Church's, who im- 
pose these terms, and give occasion to these consequences." ' 

pp. 44^, 45. 

. Tbif seems foiriy stated ; but our readers will anticipate the 
ABswer. . Ail the objections urged by Dissenters as reasons for 
BoaconibnDityy Mr. Merewetber of coarse thinks^ are futile 
and unreasonable. The Popisb form of abftoiution in the 
0ffder for visiting the sink, he is particularly food of, and would 
not havie done away widi on any account. In the Burial aenice, 
every .expression is called for by 'genuine charity. Any- at- 
tempt at. alteration in the Liturgy would only mar perfectiovi; 
,afKl he concludes with a flourish : < Nolumus Liiurgiam JScclesite 
JngUcatut mtUariJ - . 

Mr. . Merewetber isnot awar^ that, to a Disienter, the senti- 
ment 'here avowed, presents one strong reason against submitting 
Uk the yoke of hu Church. •. It is this obstinate tenacity of pal- 
^pi^le improprieties, . this proud assertion of unimprovMlUy^ so 
-oentrary to the sprit of the first BeformerSf that cots <^all 
hope of reconciliation between an infallible Cfamrdi airil those 
*w4io diftr from it. The Ldturgy and Artides havoi in former 
times» undergone repeated revision . and alteration; and il-v 
well known that other chafiges were contemplated, which/wore 
frustrated by political circumstances. Some of the wisest and 
beU prelates of the EstaUishmeot have forvently desired a mnw 
levisioQ* But} in the present day, any change is deprecated as 
either unnecessary or hazardous. ^Without daimingvfor U 

< (the Liturgy), any thing like the credit, of a perfect perform- 

< ance,* says Mr. Merewetbei;, ' the prospect of improvement 

* in the 'main appears to me so faint, and the hazard of material 
> d^^mom/stm so considerable, that I hope sincerely, no attempt 

* at alteration may be made." But whence this apprehension 
of danger? Can k be that the rulers of the Church are men 
sot lo be trusted with such revision, whether as incompetent 
or as heterodox? Is it feared that a comqiission of Oxford and 
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Cmobiwiig^ diwiet would be likely to make too free with tbe 
doctiinee or pkriwaology of the Prayei^booki — ^to concede too 
lauch'to tbe nonconforinists^ or^ on tbe contrery^ to introduce 
language lets fevourable to the sendments of the evengelical 
party in tbe Establisboient? We ha?e beard clergymen ad- 
mit that there would be ground for ^nch an apprehension ; and 
this is |3ut one instance aijoong many^ of what has frequently 
^en under ou,r observatioo; that churchmen will permit 
thewstlyes toaay much severer things of their own Church and 
its rulers» than they wpuld be pleased to bear from tbose whp 
dissent fim it. 

Let nS| howerer, be allowed to suppose a case; that die 
Government of this country — or say the King in council, with 
the concurrence of the episcopal bench — had determined upon 
the revision of the Liturgy and offices of the Church ; that a 
commission had been appointed, and that, contrary to all pro- 
bability, they had recommended very material innovations. 
Let us for instance imagine^ that they bad remodelled the 
eeventeeoth article so as to comport with Bishop Tomline's 
theology, and added a fortieth on the subject of Baptismal Re** 
generation, in harmony with the doctrine of Bishop Mant; 
ibat ibey had reintroduced the form of absolution retained in 
tbe o^ice for visiting the lick, into tbe daily service, firom 
which tbe Reformers expunged it, and that they had directed 
Ihe apocrypha to be in all cases bound up wkh tbe Bible, 
agreeably to the ancient practice of the Church; let us further 
suppose that, after full discussion and stormy debate, these al- 
leged irapTovements had been carried by a majori^, tmid passed 
into A law: would Mr. Merewether follow the maiorityr Ho 
doubt he would | he o6uld not, upon hb priocipte, do otbert* 
wise; he muat submissively acquiesce in innovations still more 
unpalatable, were they enforced by tbe power which his 
Cmireh has to decree rites and oeDemonies, together with ai^ 
ibority in controversies of faith* 

But what woald tbe mioorify do ? It will be time enonah, 
^re msy perhaps be told, to answer ihat qoeetion^ when die 
ocoaeioB sbail arrive. But surely this is a fair test of the 
x^burcbman's principle, on which he requires our conformity to 
what we disapprove. There can be no doubt that, were suck 
alter^ons peremptorily euforoed, numbers of the t^lecgy would 
leel eompelled to dissent If 8o^ these individuals do not now 
in truth acknowledge that powior ecclesiasticfi to srhich tkey 
wge lu to pey obemence. They tell us, indeed, that they mp^ 
'prove -of e^erv thing in tbe oonstitiftion and services of their 
CSiurch, Slid they do right, in that case, to be churchmen ; bnt 
ihe qnestion is, how would these same persona act, if theyjdid 
-fio^ approve ^them P 
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It has bdeh ^dstamaxy cihiBwiA wnibm tt aceftaitiekdi^ 
'to express tbeur woader 0OA ptty, that learned and pioas mda 
ooiiid be so tbfldkh m to dispate about a fetr liarmless o^e- 
Wmed. Mr. Budd, a man of a rery different stamp from tke 
class alluded to, remarks {p. 280) r < What tears did diarky 
^ ahisd over the ftcrapuloeity of Hooper in reftising to wea# tiie 

'< episcopal r6bes; and over the intolerant tigonr of Ridley in 

,^ threatening him wtth the Fleet fer sacSh ref&al !' Snch tinea 
a^ tbese^ we do not diink^ can ever again occur ih this country^ 
But if they were — if the Chmrdi were once more to avail iuelf 
of its long dormant right to decree ceremoaiea aiid matters of 
costume, we wonder how it would be lelidied by the clergy of 
the present day. Let ob suppose the eefeoty-fomth canon 
strictly enforced, which commatich ecdesiasticai peraons^ to 
wear square caps instead of hats, and silk or velvet nigh tcapt ; 
or the episcopal wig to be enjoined upon all priests and dea- 
cons also ; or the chrism and exorcism to be again introduced 
into theoffice ibr administering baptism; — would these harmless ' 
ceremonies and circumstances be regarded as quite immaterial? 
Would they be felt as no grievance? Would there be bo ac- 
cession to the ranks of nonoonformity ? If we know axtj thfaig 
of the temper of the times, and of the spirit Which actuates the 
present clergy, such impositiotis Would tfOt bt submitted- to 
without a struggle that would convulse the EstabHshroetit to 
its foundation. And at*e We then to be told, that our forefathers 
disputed about trifles, iu resisting a similar exercise of arbitrary 
power? The fact is, th^ very few of the advocates of Episco- 
|>al establbhments in the present day would be willing to abide 
by their own prihciples, if required to shew their subimesioa 
to ordiaanoes, and their subjection to the higher powers, ia any 
iim case at variance with their liking. 

We may well excuse ourselves, then, frowi entering upon 
the discussion, whether the specifec objections of Dissenters to 
,the Liturgy and Articles of the Establishment be well {bunded 
or not- This must remain a matter of opinion. Mr.' Mere- 
wether thinks that the evils of Dissent prepondertte. Mr. 
Brock ^inks the grounds of separation vmry {Dsaffeiegert-«*he 
does not iti fact entirely understand them. And Mr. Badd 
comes 'forward with an hypothesks which he thinks remcrres 
every dififoulty. Oar opinion is incdnsUy diflkrcat ou tiiese 
poiniEs. That which ik 6nty hypo«hetfeiilly rigin, must, iti <Mir 
judgement, ocMe very near Vo being pt^icaily wrong. As 

^^ioS^ sufficiency of the grounds ofieparatioD, it septtrattoft'lia 
'tader iikiy c^it^umstances lawftd, it is absvrd to aoppoae tbattfie 

I ttlri^ ftotn %tk>m the separation is tnade, cm he allowed «o ^e* 
Mknthe tbitt qa^stiM. Mcntoter, before « chwdimait km 
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stand any chance in arffuing with a separatist, he mnst shew 
that he really understands the grounds of his Dissent* 

In the general design and spirit of Mr. Brock's tract, there 
ia nothing to object to, and noHch to applaod. < If the Chtircb 

* of England could only be defended on the score of the eriis 
< existing in other connnanforis, ' the Writer says, that he 
^most certainly would not hare appeared as its apologist.' 
UnlUte most works which have appeared on the conformist 
side, this ^ Affectionate Address ' is occupied chiefly with de- 
fending the Establishment, and with inculcating on its mem- 
bers the lawfulness and duty of adhering to the good old way 
of their fathers. Its Author begins bv exhorting bi^ parish^ 
loners, when solicited to separate from the Church of England, 
to con»der, in the first place, ^ the character of the person who 

* soggests the thought. ' 

* If he be a pious and enlightened Noncoofonniflty truly aifltioiia 
for your spiritual wel&re, be will not, I take it, think it important to 
trouble you much on this point. His great aim will be» to win you td 
God ana to Christ, and not to any particidar sect or p^ty^ He wM 
speak to you of those great and leadiQg points of Christian doctrine 
md practice which are common to all true churches* ' He will insist 
on the necessity of ** riepenlance toward God and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, '' on the necessity of V a new heart and a rkht apiritv ** 
and of that ^* holiness without which no man can see Uie Lord* ** 
Coming with such a message, you are bound to hear him with meek^ 
ness and reverence. He comes to you, not as a Methodist or Bis-^ 
senter,. but as a member of the Universal Church, as a s^nraat of 
the Most High God ; and the Gospel in his mouth has the same 
value, and ought to have the same weight with you, as if you heard, 
it from one of your own friends or. most approved ministera. Heis^ 
thereferp, not lightly to be esteemed. But if, through a mistaken 
zeal for the interests of hia own communion, or some, other <miidve, 
hei#l^ould,urge^ypu to s^rate <Vom your Church, then he drops his' 
chi^«cter as a Christian of the Universal Churchi and appears a^;*: 
paj^mfi/i9S.»fciurmn> In such a case you are to 1^ him with j 
qiutmn. If we have our prejudices, A# Im his also-^-^and Msas.ttr^ 
lu^Jdindgui^ in matters of religion* * 

* 'Lan^age like this, it is roost refreshing to h^ar firon^ the 
lips ot a clergyman of the Established Church- • We qbx^ ^^k 
from hint individoaUy no further concestsion. The distiiiction 
wliioh he. makes between a Dissenter and a sectarian, does 
cnadit to his understanding and hb heart. We are tenipted to 
nxdce room for the striking and pathetic appeal which he 
mafcei^ to the feelings of his readers in the following passage. ' 
The iikrgtiment, inc^d, would be equally available m ur^ng an 
adherence to the good old way for which the forefather? of the 
Kdncpnfornaists suffered; ?nd very similar, r.easqwng^.eni- 
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ployed by the Papiist; bat we pity the man who is altogether 
proof against 'such considerations. 

^CONSIDCtt NBXT THB 8TBP TO<7 ARIfr KBQVIBCD TO TAKB. It 

IB BO less than to abandon the Charefa to which ydiir eyes first 
mened on the light of 4ky ; in which yofi were first coifsecraled'^la 
God hy Baptism; in which you received the first rudiments pfi 
Christian knowledge ; in which, perhaps^ you hate been first awak-r 
ened to the supreme importance of eternal things ; in which your, 
firiends and kindred are ** working out ", we trust, *' their salvation. 
with fear and trembling;" ('• I dwell among mine own people. 
Might surely weigh some^ing with a ft^ling mind) t and in the ftiith' 
oTwhidi your pious ancestors lived aaddiw, aad are now happy iti- 

< I grant that all this ou^t not to weigh a feather in the sade» if 
the Church of England were a false and idolatrauS; CI|.urohi} b«i|| 
when said in reference to one which is faithful and scriptural in her 
oavMrasioir or faith^ h assuredly ought to weigh a great d^al ^ 
amLyvd ought to think da^ly bofbre ^ou t«shiybui>st asun^^' M' 
lliesetiea. Bor^ to speak with one of hei^>aadent'wbrtl4est\^* Be it^ 
dflmndd, for a certam truth, that we have hi oor Churdh, attl^uths 
nsctssaiy to sahrati^. Of such as Ae»y chls^ i tttk Jos4^% ques^ 
tfea to his brethren: * h ymtrfnihtr wMf the otd mattt is heyek^ 
dike f ' ISo, how fare the soats of ththrshes,. and the ghosts «f thei^; 
grsniiff^hera? Are they yet ah>e— do they survrve in bliss, ^ habpi^^ 
nesB? Oht bo! they are dead! dead in soul, dead in body,oead^ 
tetaporaDy, dead eternally, dead and damned^ if so bOi we fasrf ti^ 
lA t#ath, aeeessary tosalfatien, belbre this time." r 

' * Bat -^le history' of the origin of vour Church is alone sufficient to 
prove bor pure and Apostoli^« She is the elder sister' of the Rt*- 
fbnsiatiom She arose In perilotts timea^God^s ohoioest witness 
against the errors and corruptimis of the Church of Rome. 6he^ 
sttiod the trial, and was found ^* fiit^Atl evto unto death.*** For she 
is cenrented with* the blood of' Mar^rs and Confessors. To main^ 
tain the doctrines of her Articles, Homilies, and Litargy, — Cran^ 
ner* Ridley^ Latimer, and the noble army of British Martyrs' expf^ed 
tfitmphanay in the flames. Think of the noble conduct sMd coufagc^ 
of these fomiders and fathers of the English Church imder the tnosi 
trying circumstances— of all that they suffered in winning and esta^ 
blisbing^ that inheritance of pure reliaion which you enjoy ; how God 
risitM and supported them ; how He vbibly displayed his power in 
their holy lives and blessed deaths. 

* Would He thus haye owned and honored ^he Heads of your 
Church — the very framers of her formularies and worship, had this 
their wmrk been displeasing to Him ? or, H it had contained • day 
error that concerned the main points or chief, heads of his own poee 
Gospel? and would these distinguished servants of God haveitbeitii- 
sdves, thus died iq support of error» or of a false Church ?*-God se^ 
his »eii to the Chiircn of England ; he acknowledged her for h|s 
o#hJwhen lie thiis received and honored their dying testimony on 
her'taiebifin ' Oh/ nevet forge t, every time you take up the Liturgy, 
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tIMkkf tfirioUed wVh Ihe lAooA of thea^ My Aen^ '* of nham febt 
world was not worthy^ " and that thejr call apoo you t0 be '' Soihwren^ 
of them who, tbrotigii faith" in the doctrines iw contains, '' and " 
tfirottgh'^ patience'' oftlm auflPcdnga tiMy endured on in Mialf, 
ne# ^ tnlieitt the pramkeau" What ottiev PretesUpt Chufch caa 
ptoAooe' a teatimany aoj way comparable with diis? and will yoit 
lightly, ftnd wiflhoatdeep consideration and eameal prayer to 6od 
lor dweetioD, turn joar backs iwon a Church thus owned of Him^ 
asd thus sealed witb the^lood of bia Stints? ' pp. 7, a* 

Mr. Brock proceeds to exhort bis reader to consider in the 
next place, ' the gcotiods ' pn which ^oy persons ^ advise him to, 
1 separ«te#' Among th^se grounds, the objections which li& 
against the Baptismal Service and the office of visiting the Sick, 
are fairly noticed, but we were not quite prepared to find them 
drsposed of in the bold and summary manner adopted by ibe 
reverend and pious Writer. 

^ Hdw» I do Mt hesitate to dedare^ thuW if o«tn our Cbiir^/iM 
ttot pnmoiince the baptised infant regeneraie^ we should be obligedp 
en Scripture grounds, to beHeve bin to be s#, in some seme^wkeTf 
utitS he prre evidence to the contrary ; and foi» this plain reason, iMS 
ioffictently adverfied tO| perhapa, in the controversies on this subject ; 
that none have a tight to the mHAinance of Baptism b4it the c^hiidffaa. 
of God/ p. 20. 

* It appears to me, that something more la trapUed ia the Absolu«- 
tion in question, than a sioi]^ dedbr atioo, tlHit» if truly penitent, 
the sins of the sick or dying man are forgiven. This is a precioiRt 
b«C a comaaon tratb, to anmoumce^icA does m^ seem to require w^^ 
Hiemn ajorm ofabsoUUiatu .... What if God, wtHing to honour^ noi 
the moiz, but las MimstRY, should aometiiftes withbold the g^ of 
pardon, or at least the sense df it, iRrom the sorrowing peniesnt« until 
the moment of fats Minister's pr^nounchig the abaotoiap ? What ia 
there un^criptural in the thoaght?' p. $8» 

We hope that, so soon as any tenet of Popery can be proved 
to be Scriptural, we shall have grace to embrace it. That this 
fxplanatioa of th« language eooployedt borders vory closely on 
Popery, it can seaiH>ely be acwessary £or us to ahew ; hut w^ 
happen to have before us a sermon by % Boimaa Catholie 
Bishop,, in which the doctrine of Absetotisott is expSakued in 
terms so nearly similar as to piace the coiuddenre lift a Tety 
striking light ' 

* But horn can nmnjbrghe ntatf Wb^ caujorgive urm hU God, 
ahnef I ssight r^r yo« to the answer which Jesus Christ hioMstf 
gave to this question, when he cured the map sick of the palsy ,*^ 
(Matt. ix. 6.) 

* But I ask, do aot most of you acknowledge that siq is fergiv^p 
in bi^Miim through the agency of maa? No^, of thfi pouijogof 
water aad the invooalioB of tbs^ ^adocablo Tn^^ty by tV^ !«ffi»tfx oC 
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Olttial* oeeaiiolk the fcrgiveiiM of tiiw^JobniiL 6:h^hy my oH 
the words of niraolatkm pronoiiscod by tiie safse minkteiv in fW 
naoM Mid by tho ottUiority d. the aeme adocdUe l^ieil)r» equally 
oocison it? Ib other words, if God cm enable his viiixisteri to 
Aufive sins by baptism, why not by peoanoe and absoluiioa? On 
ikia faitti% ikdeedt ike Ckurek qfJSHgkmd Qgftm mi^h m^ as appewrs 
by the direetioiis given in the Cosudoo Prayer4>ook for Uie visiUtiOii 
of the steh. 

« And who will lieiat the Dif ine power, and sqr* that whilst an 
earthly moDarch can grant to a viceroy or a general the exsrciw of 
the royal prerogative of mercy, the King of heaven cannot grant the 
same prerogative to the ministei^ and mlers of his spiritoal kingdom 
on earth/ • 

The whole of this sermon is cnrioiis^ and deserves the atten« 
tion of the Pcotestant reader) as a specioien of that specious 
mhI liberalised Romanism which is in some directions gaining 
groond among vs^ Towards the dose occurs the following 
appeal to the reader's feelingk 

* Put yourselves, my Protestant brethren, in the situation of a Ca- 
tholic. Ima^^ne yourselves to have been born and educated in the 
CethdMe rriigion ; the religion of your ancestors for ages, the reli* 
glMi with which, from the dawn of reason, had been associated your 
aiest pleasing rscollectiqns, and on which reposed all your. future 
hopes: shoald the advocate of some new creed invite you td forsake 
veec aaoieat faith and adopt his novel doqtrtnes, telling you that he 
had authority from God to alter the &ith of the universal churchy 
aad to restore it to what be calls its primitive state, would you listen 
te him? Would you not say, '^ Did not Christ promise ^r e^r to 
rvmain with kit Churchy and does not history testify that be has kept 
his iiromise? Where are now the numberless sects which assa&ed 
her m former ages, as you do now ? and what security can you give 
that yon will be more fortunate than they ? Is not the head of my 
Qhurch the undoubted successor of St. Peter, on wnom Christ pro- 
mised * to build his Church, againsl tohich the gates of hell should 
never ffrevailf'^{ Matt. xvi. ) Is not my Church the same universal 
Church originally founded by the apostles, and is then 
Ckunek qfM natiansy but mine ? Ilave not all Christiac 
vartcd by it ? Has any nation ever ivitfing^ forsaken i 
net beeft Ibe fruit&il parent of numberless virtuous mi 
opoi^ry and in every agc^ and particularly of all tliosi 
holy men, who are denominated saints ? Wide as Is its e: 
its fiutby its worship, its government, every where the sa 
it mot band together the jarring nations of the earth in 
swke all ko chtUren brethroa ? Where is your apostolical descent ? 



^ ^ Substaaoe ef a JBefmoa preaohed at die Dedication of the 
CbtMie compel at Bradford^ GoMty of York^ Jidy Str, 1827*. By 
;Bai«l6s, D.».» Bishop of Sifa, te." 
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whei^ ytntr c^fmmfanoD to rcfvrtn tlie Church, wUh'tdWaA Ohrto jproi 
miBed yor ^vf r io reMaiH f where wre the fwtiofit -whi^ yfom h«ve 
conrerted? where the unity of relieleii; where the MeaiihieM of 
ftdth ; where the honds of peace*; where ike rock ofPelerf whetrt 
the ' one skee^/bld and' ike one shepkepdf" (John x. 16.) U lher6 
one of yon, naj brethren, who would not reeson thut? It ther* oiM 
who would, under duoh> circMnnstances, change ht8 religion? And 
ahoold the meotbere of the new creeds abuae, or the gov^manettt «f 
the country puni^ 3^0^' ibr your refusal, would you not devoi itm, , 
grievous oppression, and ask to whatdistaat region Christian thai^ 
was fled ? '* As you xvould tkat men skould do io yoN, do you also to 
them in Hke manner." (Luke ti. SI).' pp. 15, I61 

Bu); to return. Whether the doctrines maintained by Mr. 
Brock be Scriptural or not, it is not our present business to 
inquire. Their being held' by the Romanists is not enoi:^h« 
we admit, to prove them erroneous. All that we shall now sey 
ifi, that bis explanation amply justifies and strengtheas, in our 
judgement! the objection taken by Dissenters against the service; 
and that in their view, dxe ii\}urious tendency of such dpctrln^ 
forms a serious drawback on the usefulness of the pious c1erg)(« 
Mr. Brock does ^s on^y ^u^tice. however, wbeo be i^ives us 
credit for being not iqsen^ble pi f t)ie great work which. Ggd 
* is carrying on through the instrumentality of tbe.EstablishecI 
< Church/ We hokklier faithful pastors in very sincere and 
cordial veneration ^ for their works' sake,' and would scorn the 
mean triumph of effecting separations from such men. We 
have the honour of ranking many of them among our most 
esteemed personal friends, and hope we may put io our claim 
to the exemption from ^he charge of schism which the Author 
^nccdes ,in the following paragraph. . , 

* But, before I enter upon this delicate subjeot, I must premke, that 
my observations are not meant to apply to those of ray noncaQfon»- 
ing brethren, who were bom and educated in Dissenting commu- 
nions. Whatever may have been the fault of their fordTuthers, I 
cannot bring my mind to think that their descendants are guilty of 
schism. I could not bear to believe that such excellent men as Dod- 
dridge, Watts, and Henry, lefl the wurld with the weight of one un- 
repented sin upon their conscience ; and yet this we must believe, if 
they lived and died schismatics. This is impossible. They sepa- 
rated from no communion ; they never wantonly caused divMons ; 
they' respected the Bstahlished Church ; they cultivated aft lAo* 
donate intercourse with her brightest characten. AU tiuit they^didi 
was simply to adhere to that communion in which they first opened 
their eyes to the light of truth ; and the peace and umty c^ which» 
they would have disturbed by separating. In them, DiasBirr dropt 
its seclatian peculiarities, add anpeared cMtked wMi all tlM gribtf 
and virtues' of the Ohrtsti^n character. And what is the ooMe^ 
quence? It happens-^what wilt t¥et happen, froiathe tehMntJiisw 
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Ififitim 'Of tb0 ]Cka>ch«f £nglaa4 ^kp^en Jiec a#Ul,«^ ^b^ifoiM 
ipiurig fhi|»ii»et by a lundrQd«piriir*-tbai tb«ir Aames and th^ir ibo« 
lOO^Me bald in /»iiQiiah -vaoeralion by, Ch«r^«aen\4iabj Cbair &^n, 
yfl p fik; ; whilst tbdr wrilinip ara used almost ^ iadiscriiBiiifilely by 
Vigils ibose »f our best divinat. . H^ra^ si^elyc there was. ao rcfom 
Smt,i^ '* wyy of Stjpkxfim i\ aooe far. f * ihe vaxMioa of Judah/' , 
, S Neitbar do I wish o^ ramarJiii to bear upon tbf>ie wh^ bave- ak 
taady aeparated« Unacquainted as I am with their motivea» or with 
thtf aeaaona that led tbam to adopt liucb a moBBttrei it would iU be-^ 
r va fa judge tbem/ j^ 70, 71. 



That there is such a ^isig as schismi and that sdusm is a 
stQ^ are positions which we not only concede, but hold as highly 
f^^rtam. Mr; Brock admits, that, * trt the New Testameht, 
* soinnf does not teean separation/ Schismatics are those who 
CMtfte dissensions' and parties within a body; and to predicate 
itchisni of thoser who never belonged to that body, is absurd. 
Vhfwit the Church of England be the body ifi question, it 
wobTd be just as correct to represent the Lutherans of Oer- 
many^' or the Presbyterians of Scotland, as guilty of schism in 
dU&ring fronrthe Episcopal Church, as to bring such an'aller 
gatfiih' against English j3issenters« If^ however, schism be 
ofeb'firt'teferenceto the UnivtersafChtirch, of which, eqtiaWy 
irJflr'Ohirrchmen, Dissefiters'fbnfn a visible part,' then, we must 
iSiii^tSfifi'that Either party is equally liable to commit thecf- 
Ibjlc^* Mf' sdil^m. Whosoever -wolates the spirit of love and 
aiflty by parly opj^bsition or unkind aspersions, by Judging his 
fifiOTier, or setting at nought hi^ brother, by restricting the 
(fhimises of salvation to his own Church, or by substituting 
cotifertnityto external rites for the doctrme of justification^ by 
frith, — whosoever thus *^ divMeir Christ,''— be he Churchman 
at> Disinp len l^rmaaor (»)dat€^ ia a sebisaiaticy and wiU.harve 
t« ttii w ct fcr his sin to the Head of the Chturdi, and Judge ofi 
an." ** Btowsve/ then, we would say to the members of tiie 
tM]tl!^tait' tommunity at large, * beware ofiheamemon^ tboMf 
fetf'fty tficir exclusive pretensions lacerate' the unity of thie 
CTUfcn-/ For the true circumcision — ^the true Church— are 
^^yAiif^ " worship God in the spirit, rejoice in Clirist Jesus, 
ajfl^p4^ i^ copi^euce in the flesh.'' . 

.^fiXlf'ift Bot in disQusaioaa on uniformity/. Mr. Budd justly 
MitarlM^ * that uoity can arise? but uniformity will arise witbr 
ftiibti:di»i8ndliy in tbe^tabliahment o^tiBtty.' 

^r? - ^ - t — ■ ■ - - . 

,:!lOiu^ produce tbrongheut thekod thecomoiunioD of saints, and 
i^iibnua mil' mk ititO' their prober eatimalioa, aad assaiae thefv 
yiopif plica*- Btti oMe l^ve tbeos, as things indifferent, ta iha dis- 
npiiinn •fi^sackii aoiiNniiDioB,4iad diarity. would prevent -discussion^ 
pj^pftilwJd aittMSsrtha minat admirjfcte ofder^^and /< aU who.pra^ 
Vol. XXIX. N.S. M 
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fes6 and call tbemselvea Christiads," being <' led into the way of 
truth/' would *' hold the faith in unity of spirit/' and consequently 
** in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of life.** ' 

< Shall I own/ continues Mr. Budd, (and with unfeigned 
pleasure we aid in giving circulation to sentiments dictated \yy 
so truly Catholic aspirit,) 

* that my anticipations of that better season of gospel harmony 
and love, the establishment of which is *' my heart's desire,, and 
prayer to God/' are attended with the hope, that at that day 
dissent will be utterly banished from the Church. Dissent under 
its best form, and most ^allowable circumstances, is to be depre* 
cated as the infringement of unity. Chriitian love may tolerate 
it, but Christian love cannot approve it* To walk arm in arm 
with a Christian friend, enjoying in holy converse the consolations of 
our common faith, till we arrive at a spot where he must turn into a 
meeting-house, and I into a church, to engage in the most honourable 
worship of God, which is that of his assembled saints in the crreat 
congregation ; in other words, to be separated in that act of Chris- 
tian communion which most honors God, while it most elevates the 
soul in prayer and praise, under the richest experience of (phnrch 
communion, is a state of things which the violated feelings of Chris- 
tian sympathy cannot look forward to with complacency* The heart 
must feel a void and confess its dissatisfaction, while it laments that 
forbearance is called upon to tolerate, where a more perfect commu- 
nion anticipated the free enjoyment of undissenting harmony and love. 
I am most willing to admit, that dissent has not been unattended with 
advantages. It has been one means of preserving a holy seed among 
us, and we are greatly indebted to it for the maintenance of our civu 
and religious liberties ; but then it should be equally admitted, and 
truth I think demands the admission, that these are tox. advanta^ 
necessarily flowing from dissent ; but rather expressions of divine 
mercy and love, the gracious providence of God over-rulipg it for the 
production of good. The evil of disunion is necessary and'certain : 
it is felt as a practical evil in most of our parishes throughout the land. 
It separates man from man, and Christian from Christian ; it prevents 
concert, paralyses charitable effort by distracting both our designs 
and performances, wastes our means, whether personal, pecuniary, or 
religious, and reduces the order and moral agency of our admirable 
parochial system to confusion and inefficiency. Could aH the de- 
cidedly religious in a parish combine with the minister in religious and - 
charitable effort, in resisting abounding iniquitv, and encoun^ging 
piety and order» both in public and private ; this '' communion of 
saints" would, under God, exhibit so real and vital an excellence in 
Christianity, that the blessed result could not but be a general convic- 
tion of its excellence. It is the devil's own maxim, '< Divide and 
conquer :*' his grand object is to foster disunionf and to separate that 
he vsAj destrojr. When will our eyes be open to the wide-wastiag 
malignity of this mischief? When will Churchmen aim at the largest 
comprehension^ by correcting a discipline which they confess to ^ 
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imperfect, by tofbeaititig to insist on the c^senranoe of ceremonies 
which they Maw to be inclififerent, and by reforming abuses which 
tbey admit to be scandalous ? And when will Dissenters abate exces- 
sive pretensions, gire Cbarcbmen credit for honest intentions, and 
while they admit the doctrinal excellencies of oar Church in essen- 
tials, forbear to magnify with uncharitable triumph her imperfectioil 
in circumstantials ? I have no hope that these evils will find any qua- 
lification in the means which have been hitherto adopted to correct 
them. It is not in legislative liberality, or in a renewed conference 
at Hampton Court, or the Savoy, or in volumes of controversial dis- 
cussion, that I conceive the remedy will originate ; these will either 
be superseded as unnecessary, or will be the consequence of that 
better spirit tbey are undertaken to promote* Once let the Christian 
communi^ at large but feel the practical blessedness of that ** Coni- 
nranion of saints which our Church proposes in her baptismal ser- 
vice, and in all her consequent formularies, and, the end being ob- 
tained, the means which have been hitherto adopted must necessarily 
cease. 

* And are we making no approach to this blessed concord ? The 
signs of the iMes convince me that we are. Are not serious men 
aiming at the same object ? Is not the establishment of the Re- 
deemer's kingdom the common aim of every pious Churchman and 
Dissenter? By whatever name we designate ourselves as Christians,' 
M not every Christian who really honors Christ, alive, each in his 
respective degree, to the awful condition of perishing man whether 
near or distant, and exercising himself in his own communion to ex- 
tend the common blessings ofsalvation to all? Nor have we only one 
common aim : there is, blessed be God, one common means, which is, I 
trust, the earnest of a crowinff union in circumstantials also. The 
Bible Society I cannot but haU as the expression of the mass of the 
wise and good throughout the land, to merge their prejudices and 
differences, so far as they may, in One grand effort to promote the 
common cause. There are other societies doubtless most excellent 
in design, and most efficient in practice ; but these consist either 
exclusively of Churchmen or Dissenters, or indifierently of both, 
Bieetinff on sotae common ground of charity, each of which has its 
respective imporUknce in promoting union. But it is the Bible So- 
ciety which is the grand expression of popular sentiment : inasmuch 
as there are more Churchmen probably conducing to its support than 
can be found in any society of Churchmen ; and more Dissenters 
enlisted in its cause than are enrolled in any society of Dissenters. 
Here then is a grand practical advance made towards unity, without 
once mentioning the term : this blessed end following as an effect, 
from the lioly principles by which the society is combined. It is in 
fret, a kmder voice than that of parliament, or convocation, or con- 
ference at Hampton Court or Savoy, or of ardent disputants whether 
for ceremonies or agimist them : it is vox populi which is Indeed vox 
Dei in its most intelligible sense. It is practical unity ; the actual 
attainment of concord without the expressed design; that concord 
being the necessaiy consequence of so holy an object, not Its de- 
clared intentioD. And as it is evident that the simplicity of the ob^ 

M2 
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jeet proposed is the real ^ound of this concord, may we not^oce 
learn the wisdom of simplifying every object, to which we expect the 
genera] concurrence of mankind ? Let «s hope that the reign o£ 
simplicity is advancing, for, as it does advance, may we expect the 
return of peace. But viewing this union in the most favourable lighc^ 
it is afler all but the dawn of unity, the first fruits rather than the^ 
crop. It is in the enlarged *' communion of the saints ** in which 
unity can alone be found : one in Christ their head, they are firmly 
united in him ; and let the energies of our Church have but fall play 
in producing this communion ; let the vigour of our faith be bat pro- 
portioned to the extent of the promise to the children of believers, 
and under God we might expect a communion, the blessedness of 
which would deprive separation of all its pretexts, — a communioi> 
which would exhibit discipline reformed, scandal abated, Christianity 
illustrated in all its practical suitableness, ignorances pitied, infTrmities 
tolerated, dissent conciliated, the reign" of love, and concord, and 
peace. Here would be such a community as would utterly annihilate 
dissent^ for dissent would then be separation from the choicest bless- 
ings, a voluntary banishment from the happiest condition of society 
to which man could hope to be admitted on earth/ pp. 281 — 9B6. 

\Ve have left oui*se1ves no room to notice more particularly 
the contents of Mr. Budd's volume. Notwithstanding its para* 
doxical title, and what we deem his fallacious theory in reference 
to the services of the Church, it will be found replete with 
valuable admonitory remarks, and will, we trust, be extensively 
useful in awakening a devout spirit among the members of the 
Established Church. In his main position, with a slight mo^ 
dification, we are disposed entirely to coincide ; namely, that 
the religious education of our children, and the maintenance of 
family religion, afford the best means of national reformation. 
With regard to the Author's views of In&nt Baptism, we give 
no opinion; but we cannot withhold our recommendation of a 
volume which contains, mingled with opinions from which we 
may differ, so much admirable sentiment and seasonable ad-^ 
monition, and which breathes a spirit of such fervent piety and 
Christian charity. 



Art. III. 1. The Celtic Druids. By Godfrey Higgins, Esq. F.S.A* 
4to. pp. 425. Plates. Price 3/. is. London, 1827. 

2. De V Architecture Ef^fftienne^ EgjTptian Architecture, considered 
in its Origin, its Prmciples, and its Taste, and compared in those 
points wiUi the Architecture of Greece. By M. Quatremere de 
Quincy. 4to. pp. 280. Paris, 1823. 

R. HIGGINS — not the ever-memorable *Mr« Ui^ins 
of St. Mary Axe/ but *of SkcUow Grange^ near Dtoo- 
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Cdster'«-*is veiy much distincaished by two qualities which 
have contributed rather doubmilly to the improvement of his' 
book. He 18 sadly afflicted with Hierophobia, and happily 
gifted with a self-complacency that never suflTers him to doubt, 
for a single instant, the entire validity of whatsoever absurdity 
it may please him to patronize. 

Priests and pietists are remorselessly hunted down by Mr. 
H., from his preface to his peroration. In the former, we have 
the customary snarl at 'bigots' and 'base passions;' and from 
the latter, we shall immediately exhibit a choice sample for the 
edification of our readers. Priests are, with this gentleman, 
the thorough-going pests of mankind. They have perverted 
jAeology, poisoned politics, falsified history, and it seems that 
they have been most mendaciously malicious and mischievous 
;tonching etymology. 

* Of all the evils which escaped from Pandora's box, the institution 
of priesthoods was the worst. Priests have been the curse of the 
world. And if we admit the merits of many of those of our own 
liofie to be as pre-eminent above those of all others, as the esprii du 
corps of the most self-contented individual of the order may incite 
him to consider them, great as I am willing to allow the merits of 
raany individuals to be, I will not allow that they form exceptions 
strong enough to destroy the general nature of the rule. Look at 
China, the festival of Juggernaut, the Crusades, the massacres of St. 
Bartholomew, of the Mexicans, and of the Peruvians, the fires of the 
Inquisition, of Mary, Cranraer, Calvin, and of the Druids; look at 
Irdaod, look at Spain ; in short, look everywhere, and you will see 
the priests reeking with gore. TKey have converted and are con- 
TerUi^, populous and happy nations into deserts, and have made our 
beautuul world into a slaughter-house drenched with blood and 
tears.' 

In this spirit and temper does Mr. Higgins enact the philo- 
sopher ; and the enlightened charity which prompts him to 
condemn ecclesiastics en masse, with a qualifying bow to those 
* of our own time,' (on the principle, we suppose, of excepting 
the present company,) is not more conspicuous than is the ex- 
quisite discrimination that has swept into his pages all £orts of 
scraps, — a beggar's meal of authorities, — sometimes elucidating 
the subject, and as often ^ puzzling the will,' and leaving us iu 
.grave wonder 'what it's all about,' but always illustrating the 
singular construction of the Writer^s mind. We have no ex- 
cessive predilection for ecclesiastical orders; we ar^ not priests, 
iior does the world hold more strenuous advocates than our*? 
selves for the most liberal construction of the rights of cont 
scieoce and the * liberty of prophesying ;' but we own no sjTn- 
fmthy ^h the vulgar ^olence that charges upon priests tha 
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calamities of mankind, witli6ul allowance for circumstances, 
without distinction between systematic atrocity aod casual 
error, without a free and ample record of all that has been 
done by them for the instruction of ignorance^ the alleviation 
of misery, and the advancement of civilization. It is impossible 
to trace, with an unprejudiced mind, the ecclesiastical history 
of Europe, without acknowledging that, amid mfoch and mis* 
chievous interference with the business of civil governmept, 
and the security of private life; amid obstinate and destructive 
efforts to establish a paramount control over every order of the 
state, and an unhesitating employment of all means and all 
weapons in the attainment of whatever object might be in view, 
—there has been mixed up with all this, a large portion of re^ 
medial action and meliorating influence. For the conservation of 
literature; for the infusion of a milder spirit amid the ferocities 
of the feudal times; for their resistance to the oppression of 
kings and nobles ; for these and for other instances of b^iefioial 
ministration, let some abatement be made from the fierce ana* 
thema levelled against all priests but those * of our own ttiae.' 
In behalf of one, at least, among those whom Mr. Higgins has 
thus consigned to infamy and execration, we challenge the 
array, we demand a fair trial and a competent jury. Let Cal- 
vin's unimpeachable int^rity; bis exalted sanctity; his firm 
stand for truth, and self-denying devotedness to its cause ; the 
salutary and wide^spread influence of his personal labours^ and 
his admirable writings ; let these be &iriy estimaled, and we 
shall hear rather less than we hai^ of late be^i accustomed to 
bear ignorantly re-echoed, of the one deep blot on an else spot* 
less name. The dreadful punishment inflicted on Servetus, 
was in compliance with the notions of the time ; but a man 
like Calvin, we admit, should have been superior to the errors 
of his age. }t was defended by a mistaken application of 
Scripture authority ; but Calvin should have better known the 
character of his sanction. His act was in the stern spirit of 
the law, while his creed and his Christian experience should 
have referred him to the canons of a more merciful dispensa** 
tion. 3ut let it not be forgotten^ that he had no personal en4 
to serve ; that, if ever there lived an individual above all im« 
putation of priestcraft or hypocrisy* Calvin was the man ; and 
that, although an act of unrelenting severity was perpetrated^ 
it was not done in the wantonness of cruelty, nor in the lust of 
power, but in erroneous deference to principles and prescrip- 
tions which, even in our own times and in enlightened coun- 
tries, retain a strong grasp on the pr^udices of men. 

The volume which is made the depository of Mr. Higgins's 
Celtic Adversaria f consists of two divisions. The first, and inr 
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conptfabljr the more valuable^ contains a considerable number 
of plates, lithographed in an exceedingly artist-like manner, re- 
presentingt in various aspects of perspective and projection, the 
nKiTB important remains of what is usually considered as Drui* 
dical structure, existing in different and distant regions of the 
globe. These are of most gratifying execution. They deserve 
better cooipany than the very indifferent wood-cuts which serve as 
bead-pieces to some of the chapters, and which make a miserable 
appearance vis^a^s with the beautiful little lithographs tha^ in 
ibe office of culs-de-lampe^ bring up the rear of the preceding 
•ei^ioiis. An introduction of considerable length and interest 
fomisbes valuable details concerning the various erections and 
localities illustrated by the drawings; and it is much to be re- 
gretted, that Mr. Higgins has. not confined himself to this por- 
tion of his labours, somewhat enlarging his view, and collecting 
additional materials. He has, however, aspired to the honours 
of a system-builder, but, as it appears to us, utterly witho.ut 
aoccess. His materials may, or may not be, sound, but his ar-> 
raogenient is bewildering, his scaffolding shaky^ and his sub- 
slroctiire without solidity. His * argument "^ shall be given in 
his own words. 

* It is the object of the Author in the following work, to shew, 
that the Druids of the British Isles were the priests of a very ancient 
nation called Celts. That these Celts were a colony from the first 
race of people ; a learned and enlightened, people, the descendants 
of the persons who escaped the efiects of the deluge on the borders 
oftbe Cai^naa Sea. That they were the etrliest occupiers of Greece, 
JItaly, France, and Britain, arriving in those places by a route nearly 
along the forty-fifth par^lel of north latitude. That, in a similar 
m^n^er, colonies advanced from the same great nation, by a southern 
line, through Asia, peoplioe; Syria and Africa, and arriving at last by 
sea, through the pillars of Hercules, at Britain. In the course of the 
work, the mode in which the ancient patriarchal religion, as wdl as 
those of Greece and Italy, were founded, will be pointed out; and the 
Author flatters himself that he shall have much strengthened the 
Jowmdatwrns of rational Christianity. He will shew that all the lan- 
guages of the western world were the same, and that one system of 
letleri^tbat of the ancient Irish Druids, pervaded the whole — was com- 
monto the British Isles and Gaul, to the inhabitants of Italy, Greece, 
Syria* Arabia, Persia, and Hiadostan ; and that one of the two alpha- 
bets (of the same system) in which the ancient Irish manuscripts are 
written, namely, the Beth-luis-nion, came by Gaul, tlirough Britain, 
to Ireland; and that the other, the Bobeloth, came through the 
Straits of Gibraltar.' 

Now, whether it is that we have an instinctive dislike to hy- 
poiheses,^ or that, in this particular hypothesis, there is some- 
thi^ essentially incongruous or infirm, we confess that there 
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appears to us a prmd facie overcharge, a most svtBpiehus pf^^ . 
cisioD» both in the synthesis and details of tliis snug.theoiy^^ • 
That, in a matter be}'ond the range of specific record, an i»fea«^ 
tigation where the particulars motit be collected from fainta and 
plausibiiities, from remote cognations and vague resemblances,' 
from alphabets and dialects, from monuments and tractions, — 
a sul:gect that has elicited almost as many opinions as it can 
reckon up writers ; that, in such an ambiguous concern as this;, 
it should be thought seemly to assume the language of demon-* 
Btration, t^ hile it may have its effect upon the inexperienceci^ • 
tends to make an unfavourable impression on those who ars 
profession proof. Mr. Higgins does, in fact, aeem to hav^ a 
mortal dread of coming into contact with the learned. Hia 
preface has for its main object, to cajole the ignoratit into 9 
belief, that they can be made to understand the filiation and fra- 
ternity of languages without the painful processes of protracted 
and consecniive investigation. ^ I am convinced,^ be aays, 

* that the unlearned reader will be satisfied that the Hebvew ia 

* esseniialfy ike same as the Greek and Latins— having, like'tbeMiv ' 
^ iu Jive vawek * ! i That an unlearned man may be ^satiafiad% 
is but little to the purpose. That he can be satisfied on ad^ 
quate grounds, is absurd on the very face of the assertion. Apd 
of the necessity for learning^ various and profound^ in order tQ , 
a comprehension oj[*the merits of xhe question, the volume be?* 
fore us affords, in more reapeocs than one, tolerably decisire il-< 
lustration. 

We were contemplating, with somewhat of dismay, the for-^ 
midabie accumulation of authorities which h and 

were endeavouring, without much success, tc dis- 

tinct bearing and connection, when a slight e or 

two, awakening our suspicion of negligence, s e:^-^ 

pe(^iency of having recourselto vefijacation* *QUi: 

very jQir^t jessay in this process^ gave as the measure oftihe r«». 
lianoe to b(e placed on Mr. H/s citations. 

* About the beginning of the French Revolution, the cetebrated 

e (Bailiy) published his history ef Ancient Aatf^ 
e endeavoured to prove, tliat the first race of meit 
id been situated on the east of the Caspian S.eay and 
ded towards the south. This he defended with so 
it raised an outcry from the bigots in aH quarters, 
sxertion to rUn down and misrepresent what they 

, and to this end/some men who ought to have been 

above such unworthy proceedings, lent themselves. 

* The following is a passage of ^Sir WHliam Jones's, o doted ^ith ap-' 
Dfobatipn by the R^v. Mn Maurice^ Speaking of the doctrine of*" 
M. Baiilie (Bailiy), Sir W. Jones says :-*' Great learniog and grbat 
acutcncss, together with the charms of a most engaging style, were 
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ind^ necessarf to reader even tolerable a system which places an 
earthfy'paradMe, the gardens of Hesperus, the islands of the Maoares, 

of Eden, the*heaven of Indra, the Peris- 

(ian .poets» with kft ^Vf of diainonda» and 

[iaaie4 from pleasure an4 love)^ not io 

m sense of mankind con^der^ a# the s/saii 

)uth of thp Qbj, in the JProzten Sea ; in 

It, where the wild imagination of Dante 

linals in a state of punishment af^er death. 

says, even think of without shivering. 

I li»?e scarcely ever met with' a more wilful misrepresentation than 

ihit. Most uncandidly 8ir W, Jones coneeals froi^ his readers, that 

M. fiaillie spoke of a time previous to die Flood, and founded his doo 

trine upon a supposition that before that eeoen^ io consequence of the 

axis^ of the earth. being placed in a different direction from that' in 

whicti it naw is, and other causes, tljie climate of the JPol^r, regions 

must have been mild and temperate,' 

Mr* Higgina connects with this exposure of Sir William^tf 
delinquency, a note, in Mrs. Candoar's most mawkish style, 
lasaeating the ^ power of religioas bigotry to corrupt the mind 
^ of.«ve&.fihe best (^ men '; and he then proceeds, in the follow*" 
ing chapter, to give the real hypothesis of Bailly* 

' tn his treatise on the origin of the sciences in Asia, that most ex* 
cellent man and great astronomer Baillie has undertaken to prove, 
that a natron possessed of profound wisdom, (if elevated genius, and 
ef an antiquity far superior even to the Egyptians or Indians, irame* 
diately af\er the Flood, inhabited the country to the north of Indian 
between the latitudes of forty and fifty, or about My degrees of 
(lorth latitude, a.cojuntry which would not be, «b artfully represented 
by Itfr. Maurice, to throw discredit on the doctrine whjch he could 
not refute, uninhabitable from perpetual snow^but a country possess^ 
ing' a climate somewhat milder than that of London — than that of iar 
titade 6f\y>one and a half. M. Baillie endeavours to prove, that 
some of ttre most celebrated observations and inventions relating to 
astronomy, from their peculiar character, could have taken place 
only in those latitudes, and that arts and improvement gradually tra* 
veiled thence to the eqnator^' 

And we have then a great deal more, to very little purpose^ 
aboat M. BailltV, whose name is constantly thus misspelt; a 
rather unasual circumstance when a writer is well acquainted 
wTiJi his referee, apd an ominous occurrence in a work of which 
the Value maiply depends on scrupulous accuracy. Further 
suspicion was induced by the vague and indefinite way in which 
these matters are brought forward, and the very imperfect, not 
to. say grossly incorrect representation of facts and opinions^ 
Mr. Higgilis appears to imagine, that Bailly is misrepresented 
by the assignment of his grand primary nation to a residence 
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in tlftie Froton &a, mcI by the omissioa to cite bit hypothesis of 
a cbeoge in the <lirectioD of the earth's axis ; whereas Sir W« 
Jones was pcdectly riglit, and Mr* IL has proved nothing but 
his own very sivperfieial acqaaintance with the works of which 
he writes so fluently. Bailly doet affirm the location in qoes- 
tion, and is so far from assigning, as a reason for its habitability, 
the supposed alteration in - the obliquity of the poles, that he 
argu^ against it We shall occupy a page or two in setting 
tihis matter right; and we are the less reluctant to indulge in 
this digressioo, as it will enable us to give some account of two 
yery intere^tiog volumes, but partially known in this country, 
an4 we appvehend, not very extensively read even in France. 

It was not 'about the beginning of the French Revolution ', 
but about midway between the years 1770 and 1780, that Bailly 
published his History of Ancient Astronomy; a work of 
which our knowledge is but slight, and which we have no pre- 
aoqt meana of coniuiiltiaf^, thdugh the two volumes of ^ jkro- 
mmie Modemti I77d»" lie be&>re us. In the first of those pub* 
licatipna, M. BaUly ' s|)dLe % to use his own language, ' of- a 
f nation destroyed and forgotten, which preceded andeniighften- 

< ed the most ancicait known races.' He affirmed^ thia ^ the 

* light of science and philosophy seemed to have descended from 

* the north of Asia, or at least to have shone under the parallel 

< of fifty, before it reached India and Chaldea*' These notions 
were by no means universally received i and, among others, 
Voltaire proposed objectioiia. Of thb last circumstance fiaiUy 
availed himself to adkbre^ a series of letters to his friend, restatp- 
ing his hypothesis, with additional ailments and illustrations. 
These " LeUres sur VOrigine des Sciences^ et stir celle des Peu^ 
phs deVAsie^ (Paris, 1777) commence with three letters from 

* le Vieux Malade ' himself, written in the peculiar style of epi- 
gram and pers^ge which distinguishes all the wcn-ks of that 
gifted and mischievous individual. Then follow the elucidations 
of Baiilyy written in a light and graceful styles and cantaiaiog 
much that, whatever inay become of the system cnaiiitaiBed, 
well deserves perusal. He concludes in favour of Ids previously 
affirmed position, deeming himself entitled to assume as highly 
probable, three principal facts 3 1. Tlie primary existence of a 
highly civilized people, well instructed in science and art, under 
or near the parallel of forty-nine degrees; ^» The gr^nal move- 
ment of knowledge from north to south ; and 3^ The high tem- 
perature of the earth in its original states and its slow but steady 
progress towards refrigeration. It is in connexion with this last 

articular, that he takes occasion to reject the very notloa which 
'r. Higgitas represents him as maintaining^ The discovery of 
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elepbanti^ bones Id Siberia bad led to tbe obvlims ooncla&iont 
that those r^ons roust have previously enjoyed a more genial 
climate, adapted to the known habits of those animals. 

' Yon are aware» Sir/ writes M« Bailly, addressing Yokaire, 
^ of the various iaacies that have been devised in explanation 

* of this* evident change of temperature. No one assigned an 

* alteration in the temperature of the globe* This expbmation 
< was too simple for immediate acceptance ; it is nothing more 

* than the fact itself: besides, M. de Buffon was not yet come. 

* Some learned men have thought it preferable to turq the axis 
' of the eaith, to direct it along the ecliptic, and to place the 
^ north pole in the torrid zone* They have sacrificed without 
^ pity one half of the globe, one part of the human race ; for, 

* whilst the earth presented unceasingly one of its hemispheres 

* to the sun, the other was coBdemned to the extremity of cold, 
' to an eternal niffht, and all this for the accommodation of 
' elephants. It is, nowever, nothing more than this trifling oir- 

* cumstance that has turned the world topsy-turvy, and reduced 
' philosophers to these distressing exigencies But let us 

* not blame the philosophic authors of these opinions; they 

* have followed the tortuous march of the human mind, which 

* can never arrive at true and simple ideas but by circuitous 
^ ways.' 

So much for M. Baill/s advocacy of an alteration in the 
axis of the earth ! But Mr. Higgins will complain, that he still 
hears nothing of the identity of the Gardens of the Hesperides 
with the islands of the Frozen Ocean, and we hasten to satisfv his 
curiosity. In a continuation of the former vdume, under a 
modification of title, *^ Lettres sur fAtlantidedePlaUm^^ (Paris, 
1779), M. Bailly pursues his inquiries, and, with a happy com- 
bination of learnmg/ eloquence, and sportiveness, endeavours 
not only to make good his ground, but to carry his primitive 
tribes still further north — to tbe very localities where Sir Wil- 
liam Jones found them in the system of the accomplished 
Frenchman. 

^ It is doubtless,' exclaims Bailly, * a strange conclusion, 

< this ancient habitation of mankind in Spitzbergen, Greenland, 

< and in Nova Zembla. I was as much struck as you may be 

< at this singularity : it was with difficulty that I could realize 

< it in my own mind. I proposed, in my first letters, this ori^ 
^ gination as a conjecture only; then I went no higher than the 

< forty-ninth degree of latitude. If I now go beyond this, I 
^ ani* led by facts : if I am less timid, 1 have derived hardihood 
* from the perception of truth.' 

We do not deem it necessary to engage in any further ex-* 
posure of Mr. Higgins's blunders and flippancies ; nor should 
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we have thought it worth while to occupy so many of our page* 
Hvith this instance of his hap-hazard style of writing, had we 
not Happened to catch him trespassing upon enchanted ground. 
William Jones and Jean Sylvain Bailly are names that call up 
recollections of strong but mingled interest. They were botii 
fitniable men and delightful writers, both attached to the cause 
of freedom, and actively engaged in the defence and dissemi* 
nation of its principles ; but the latter, thrown among desperate 
men and amid atrocious scenes, must have painfully felt the 
absence of those prospects and hopes which he had rejected in 
rejecting the Christian faith. In the deep tragedy of his dying 
hour, he must haveTelt the grand peui-etre of philosophy, to be 
a miserable substitute for the present aid of Him who is mighty 
to save. 

We have suffered ourselves to be detained too long from the 
double object that we had in view, when we took up Mr. Hig- 
gins's volume. We hfed intended to give a general cxhibitioii 
of the'yarioHs theories connected with the origin and th^ 
migrations of the Celtic races, including an abstract of the very 
learned and valuable work of Pelloulier, — " Histoire des 
CeUeSy* together with a notice of Pinkerton's " Recherchet sur 
rOrigine et les divers EtaUissemens des Scythes oudothsf** ^ 
translation completed under his own superintendence, with great 
improvements, of his English work on the same subject. Mr. 
Higgins passes by this treatise with a sneer: he would have 
done better to handle it arguraentatively. We much question, 
indeed, if he has any real knowledge of its contents in its im- 
proved condition. Pelloatier*d theory ascribes to the Celts a 
Scythian origin, bringing them from the regions north of the 
Alps and the Danube, and divides Europe t>etween them and 
the Sarniutians. Pinkcrton, on the contrary, treats them with 
very little ceremony. He aflSrms that they were a mere hieind- 
fill of dirty and wandering savages, the most ancient inhabitants 
of Europe, dispossessed ^d well-nigh exterminated by the Scy^ 
thians or Goths, who came from Persia, and ultimately overran 
the greater part of the European continent. It would not, pei^ 
haps, be difficult to reconcile the various theories on this sutv' 
ject. Much of the diflFerence is merely nominal ; and a work 
which should briefly, but distinctly, elucidate and establish th^ 
true medium, would materially facilitate historical investigation^ 
Into this subject, however, we cannot now allow ourselves to 
eaten * 

Our chief object (to which we must confine ourselves) was to 
offer a few observations on the probable consecution of archi- 
tectonic history, with the purpose of preparing the way for an 
explanation, on a future occasion, of what is, in our o|)inioiiy 
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Ihe true theory of invention and change^ with reference^ to 
wbat are usually styled the Classical and Gothic systems of 
architecture. It appears to as, that there may be traced, fronr 
the earliest to the latest remains of anti<|uity» a very simple and 
obvious line of advance and improvementi. sufficiently steady 
and consistent to present but few instances of tliose abrupt 
transitions which occur in almost every other department of 
human science^ 

. The earliest erections of which we have any dbtinct account* 
(excluding from our present inquiry the details of architecture 
purely domestic,) are the memorial stones described in the Old 
Testament. All the remaining structures of remote antiquity, 
>vhich are usually referred to the times and practices of the 
Druids*, are of this kind, and are probably connected with the 
same s^'stenb Without attending to the single stones which 
are found in various localities^ and which clearly belong to tho 
same class, we shall firsjt describe a singular and stupendous 
luoniiment now existing in France, and exhibiting, we have no 
doubt) the very oldest specimen of architectural arrat^ement* 
At Carnac, a small town in the department of the Moirbihan, 
are to be found immense ranges of upright stones, about four 
thousand in number, and disposed in ^ eleven straight lines/ 
about thirty feet from each otheiv the spaces; betweea tl^e 
sqmrate stones .varying from . twelve to fifteen feet Tl^ 
higbeat lise about twenty^two fi^et above the sur&ce. Tbes^ 
gigantiq erections stand on a kr^ sandy plains nearly *un« 
broken by tree, bush, or vegetation of any kind; nor does 
there appear to exist any authentic tradition respecting 
their origin and purpose^ unless we are to receive as sucb> 
the legends of the local residents^ who, little visited by travel^ 
]ier% end insulated by a difficult country and nearly impassable 
roadjs ere necessarily ignorant and unobservant. They tell of 
petrified armies, of demon architects and hobgoblin dances, of 
Roman camps and concealed treasures. Nor do the learned 
seem to be more lucky in their conjectures. Caylus talks of 
s^mlcbres ; others * babble' of entrenchments ; and the uiost 
knowing of them all* sets the thing down as a *. celestial pro*- 

. * Finkerton is very petulant upon this erroneous application, as 
be deems it, of the word Druidical. < Those who speak of Druids 
• in Germany, Caledonia, or Ireland,* he says, * speak utter non- 
^ sense, and have not a single authority to support them. Druidio 
' antiquities there can be none, except there be any oak trees two 
' thiMisand years old z- those cl^ldishly called Dniidic are Gothic, 
<juid are. found in Iceland and other countries where the very name 
Sof Druid was unknown.' Dissertation on the Scythians. Part I. p* 
6S- Lood. 1787. >.. 
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* blem/ apparently because ihcpre i« Bot t&e iligbtest reason for 
snch a supposition. That jt w««, in some way or other, a rdi- 
moQs strucmre, is highly probable; bat the only purpose of 
illustrationy for which we shall atail ourselves of its description 
at present, is the example which it gives of the first and sim** 
plest effort to produce c^ct and complication in architectare* 
Elementary and altogether rude aa are the principles of its 
compositioD, there is yet an air of wild and barbarian magttifi* 
cence in this immense collection and orderly arrangvmeiit of 
enormous blocks*. 

The next stage is supplied by the combination of the same 
elements with a more artificial system of arrangement, in the 

* Temple' of Abury in Wiltshire. This singular monument^ 
with its avenues, and its larger and smaller circles, is said to 
reorient a snake passing through a ring ; more probably, we 
think, a serpent with a single, or, perhaps, as marked by tlie 
two interior circles, a double coil. However this 4nay be, it 
exhibits the earliest style of circutar arranij^ement, consisting 
in the elevation of single stones in that ferm, without any 
attempt at more decided connexion. 

Stonehenge, with its circles, its ovals, and its trilithons, tf>» 
dicates a considerable advance, and the probable intervention 
of ^ome individual of inventive genius in art. It made a 
decide approach to the higher systems of construction, and 
fts shattered relics still give impressive intimation- of its primal 
grandeur. An outer circle of gigantic stones^ crowned and 



* Sir W* Ouselev describes a monument ofa similar but ruder de« 
scription, which is found near Darab in Southern Persia. It consists 
of a cluster, ' irregularly circular,' of large rude stones, from twenty 
to twenty-five feet high. One, very tall, stands nearly in the middle. 
Another, towards the west, resembles a table or altar, being fiat at 
the top ; and under two or three are cavities or recesses, which are 
probably natural or accidental. The learned Traveller was struck 
with lis general resemblance to our * Druidical * circles ; nor was 
this the only occasion on which that coinctdence suggested itself in 
the monuments found in this part of Persia* See Ouselev's Travek^r 
410. vol. iL p« 124. In the plains of Oojaun, on the road from Teh<- 
raun to Tabriz, are found some large and uprig^ht hewn stones ar- 
ranged ill right lines, of apparently high antiquity, which, Chardin 
tells us, formed a place of assembly for giants in the time of the 
Kaianian dynastv. They are still called Jan-goo^ the place of coun« 
cil; and a lo€»l tradition states, that, during the reign of Ghazan 
Khan, his nobles used to meet here in military conclave. Ouseley, 
vol. ill. p. S95. Morief's Second Journey, p. 210. The descriptiou 
given is too indefinite to enable ui to dtcioe trith xrertainty onf the 
precise character of this monument. 
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connected i)y massive arobftraves or intposts, is succeeded by 
an interior ring of ^mall ones standing separate; and within 
this is an oval arrangement of five trilithons, or two uprights 
and a transverse, with a similar accompaniment of smaller 
stones. A most ingenious and probable conjecture proposed 
by Mr. Cannington, suggests, that the interior circles of 
smaller stones, which greatly impair the majestic simplicity 
of the edifice, did not originally belong to it, but were addi- 
tions made by subsequent and inferior designers. 

Now, without aifecting to insinuate any positive connection, 
or to trace out any intermediate link«, between the peculiar style 
of these * Celtic' monuments, and the rudimental character of 
the Egyptian architecture, we think that the latter is very much 
the kind of gradation that might have been expected to succeed 
the former. It is true, that there is an immense interval be-* 
twten even the most finished work of the Scjthic architects, 
and the most simple erection of Egyptian artists, but not 
gnMier tban exists between the sterile complication of Abury, 
and the efiective as well as scientific execution of Stonehenge. 

The architectural system of Egypt is exceedingly well il-* 
loatrated by M. Quatremere de Quincy, in the very interesting 
volume which, though somewhat beyond our limits as to date, 
we may be permitted to cite as the ablest analysis of its peeu^ 
liar^sabjeot that has come under our notice. It was compost 
at »iSdll earlier period, though it was not published tintil the 
Fnmch expedition to Eg3rpt had directed, in an especial man** 
ner, the general attention towards that important region. The 
volume would gain by compression ; the matter of a sentence is 
sometime^ beaten out to the surface of a page ; but the Author's 
views are so sound, and his elucidations so satisfactory, that it 
would be fastidious to complain heavily of a little redundancy 
of phrase. His general theory may be briefly stated. All toe 
systems of architecture that hieive come to our knowledge, may 
be referred to three types ; the tent, the natural or artificial ca*^ 
vera, and the but or carpentry. To the first belong the irit-^ 
tered and fantastic bnildtngs of China* ; fi*om the second ori*< 
gina^ tke massire structures of Egypt ; and the third suggests 
the eleili&ntary principle 6( Greek construction. With some 
lini^ttons, we are not disinclined to admit this theory f; and 



^ With these we may class the Takhts or pavilions of Persia, 
scarjpely less frail and moveable than the summer tent. 
"The tree or arbour, as the origia of the hut, must of course be 



ic^ed 



iacm^ed under the last of these types- 
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we may possibly take a future oecasion of iUustrating and mo- 
difying its application. 

* When *, observes M. de Quincy, • we analyse tfrese three models 
of thef art of building, and the results of their imitation, we fcadily 
perceive^ that the model of Grecian architecture was the richest in 
cembiQ&tionSi and that which combined in the most jiftt propof tion^ 
the advantage of solidity, witb the attractions of variety. 

' It should, in fact, appear, tliat caverns and excavations wouM 
offer to art a model of so finished and complete a kind, that imitation 
could neither add nor go beyond it. In the tents which w«re tbe 
type of Chinese architecture, there were too many trifling things to 
imitate. Moreover; this model, being deficient in solidity, caused 
the architecture that followed it, to fail also in acquiring this first and 
roost important quality ; that indeed of which the appearance b as 
necessary as the reality. 

' Extreme heaviness and extreme lightness were the necessary re- 
sults o£ the two imitative systems of Egypt and China. There is too 
little to imitate in the first model ; or, to speak more correctly, there 
is nothinc to imitate ; there is neither transposition of forms, nor 
<:hange of matter* In the, second, imitation becomes fertile, inas- 
much as the kind and the matter of the model, are too far removed 
from the nature and material of the copy. iThere is too much of the 
positive in the one, and too much that is fictitious in the other. 
- ^ Let it be farther observed, that, in excavations {sonUrrai^), there 
necessarily prevails a monotony of forms, a uniformity of adjustment, 
Irhich tended to induee the adoption of that perpetual vepetitiDir of 
simiiar members, which is the source of mnia, that it to say, of same- 
ness.^ Tents, on the other hand, readily accommodating themselves to 
all sorts of whims, of course communicated to art the greatest possible 
variableness of form, and inspired it with a capriciousness in details 
that is incompatible with the simplicity and harmony of arrangement 
that alone can enable architecture .to gratify at once the taste and the 
judgement. 

* Carpentry, on the contrary, at once solid and* light, of silsceptible 
of becoming more or less of either, was the happiest possible middle 
term for architecture. Wood, according to the observation of Al« 
garotti, was the substance most capable of affording to art the 
greatest variety of mouldings, modifications, and varied ocnamenta* 
It is obvious to the slightest attention, that it comprehends the germ 
of every detail that can contribute to usefulness and beauty/ 

Such is the general outline of the Author's theory. We must 
refrain from pursuing the subject any further in the present- fn> 
ticle; but shall resume it on some future occasion. 
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Art. rV. i» A TiresiJe Sootc ; or, The Account of a Chriatmas 
dpent at Old Court. By the Author' of " May you like it.'* 
foolscap 8vo, pp. 230. Price 68^ London, 1628. 

% London in the Olden, Time $ or, Taled idtebded 66 illu^raCe tb« 
Mannera and Superstittdkii of ita Ii^habitante from th« Twelfth %x^ 
. the Sizteaotk Century^ Second Seriea^ Small £va.. ,pp« 8S0« 
Price lOa, London^ 1887. . : . . j 

^ StfitiM :qf Ckiv^ and Romafme. 12aio. pp. 276« Price Gsi 
LondQn|1827^ 

'T^IT'E' cannot keep pade \^ith the Atithor of Waverley : he 

\ haa distanced us by about twenty Volumes; and, indeed, 

e three-Volume tale is too much for us. Tales, however, At0 

the order of the day* Sir Walter left dff writing poetry jaat ai 

the tide was turning; he has thiis succeeded- iil obtliitling m 

Second- harvest of laarris, the po^ being already fdrgdHen irf 

th^ ndtellst. Poeti^ hcl9 becdme Uy6 th^^eLpy owing to the t^ 

hiH bteti 6v^r-hiatidfk^tured. Tlrfl^ was, 

sfsifler was looked upori hs h clever fellov^^ 

{ k prodigy. The appearance of a vblutne 

^ writer possesrsing aily claims to taste 4Jt 

; in the literary world^ which e^dted aome 

1 a poet died^ the Mases wept» Hmf$ all 

rs of poetrjr, that is to sfty^ of vdrae i tb^ 

18 ^epired, and all Can imitate fbe attiete 

deceive the tulgar j so that ffo one daWi 

1 his Work^. Where once he ttiight htst^ 

now meets with jeAlbu^ critics rind rivals j 

to fame are resented as a monopoly contrary 

trade. Under such circumstances, what can 

lamination to a new employment, and write 

oftales? 

A good story-teller, however^ difiers essenfeially fwAm the 

(Met a« to the species of talent whidh is required, afid the 

ptmefi ^f thottght which are called into eterciSe. The dne ii 

iH^fmAddouf'; the other the ttMoeur ; artd the bard Watf going 

bdt of fiishion^heft the J^few^" became the fevotirire* The 

one is conversant chiefly with sentiment; the other i# the hl^to^ 

rim of Mannera. Th^ one di*iiws inspimtion frofn faia feeltftgs, 

afid' spina the fiae web 6f hkl own reflections t the other sendk 

his mind abfoftd on a tour of obserrationf mshA his materials are 

only fresh combinations of the stores of metnbry. The poet 

lives in and! for a World of his own \ the novelist is aU eye and 

ear to the living scetie ef men and things. The former trilsts 

to the sweet spell of breathing words to awake the associations 

which are the sources of emoiion : the latter is comparatively 

careless of his language ; his hold on the mind is maintained 

Vol. XXIX. N.S. N 
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^ and it is by this avenue he takes 
1 writer of tales must, it is true, iff 
I paint in words, to describe forciblji 
[ly; which requires a command of 
of expression. Bat he differs from 
:er differs from the historical painter. 
S it may be said, is that of the poet; 
Sect is produced by illusion ; in th<^ 
iharm of finished art It would be 
It greater length; but, lest the reader 
le to the end of the paragraph, i^e 
»et and the writer of tales require a 
attention and sympathy on the part 
Good poetry will never be relished 
Ltion of mind, and an effort of atten-* 
to the eye, but which not every one 
can read, — which, in fact, the reader must, in a sense, perform 
himself, in order to understand. The story or tale requires no 
such complex or spontaneous effort of attention, nor any other 
preparation than the idlest of moods, in which, sitting by our 
fire-side, we feel to have just mind enough to be capable of 
such amusements* The poet requires us to think, and feel, and 
imagine: the novelist imagines every thing for us, and leaves 
us no time to feel the weight of a thought. The former invites 
us to soar with him through the wide empyrean. The latter 
puts us into a chaise and four, and whisks us round the earth ; 
so that the mind has not the trouble of putting forth its wing9» 
This seeming rapidity of movement, transferred from the nar* 
rative to the reader's mind, by an illusion the reverse of that 
which gives motion to trees, hedges, and houses, when we are 
whirled by them,— the quick succession of images and shifting 
scenery, is one great source of the pleasure which such works 
impart* The whole argument of an epic would not supply the 
novelist with a chapter. An Iliad would employ but one Ara- 
bian night, so far as regards the story ; although, in the hands 
of an acomplished trouveur^ it might be made to last through a 
thousand and one. 

. Notwithstanding all that we have said, the two distinct cha- 
racters have sometimes, we admit, 'met in the same talented in- 
dividual; and one species of composition has run into the 
other.. Thus, we have had tales in verse, and poetry in the 
shape of prose narrative. Marmion is a romance, Telemachus 
a poem ; or, more properly, each belongs to a mixed classy 
forming the intermediate link between the kingdoms of poetry 
and prose; as, in the animal kingdom, the ostrich that can only 
run, seems half a quadruped, while Pegasus and the grif&a 
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Irtlje Biiist be dassed with Uie tenants ol 

Hiali^ and exeeptiona do not disturb ou 

generals very indifferent and^osy narrate 

notelist or tale-teller is seldom capable of 

eoRiposition. Boccaccio,- it is true, has 

behind him, but who ever read them ? 11 

an ^ic^ who would have translated it? 1 

tasiuB weie to try, his hand at a lyric, wb 

genius? Steele could not write poetrv, noi 

CMily being an exception, if they be his,) n 

are no exception,)- nor Fielding, nor Dc 

our own times. Miss Edgeworth or Geo 

smith is a brilliant exception: he succeed 

he attempted. But let us state the case th( 

Alilton setting about telling a fireside ta_, 

or Akenside \ Mark how Campbell loses himself when he tries 

his band at narrative, even in verse; and think of W 

long story about the pedlar, in his l3eautiful poem, w 

have been 'called the 2)iscursion. . It is quite evident 

two provinces of imagination, though they may seei 

on each other, are entirely distinct and unconnecte 

in their laws, habits, and t^n^p^rature. Genius n 

4pf. both, but only ond of the two will be his native : 

If the reader has had patience with us thus far, ..^ ...^ »w 
pcepared to admit, that the distinction we have endeavoured to 
illiiatrate» must have an important effect upon the reader. In 
the first place, the consumers of tales and novels must be a 
class far more nuaierous than the consumers of poetry, by a 
proportion difficult to estimate* Next, the appetite for the 
farmer description of works, being originally stronger, and grow- 
ing by what it feeds on,^ occasions a greater demand for an ever-: 
varied supply. Poetry is like & generous wine, which does you 
good, but jrou can go without it, and prefer doing so to taking 
;prhat is bad. Novels are, to the novel-reader, like bis tea, which, 
thongh litde more than < hot water. and loss of time,' he can- 
not dispense with. The favoucite poem is a companion for life : 
the novel of last year is forgotten* 

. But further^ since both the habit of mind, and the mood 
/which poetry requires in the reader, differ so widely from that 
peaceful equilibrmm of thought which disposes to what is called 
far £xcellak:e light reading, it follows, that the habit of indulgr 
ing in the latter exercise of mind, must have a tendency to 
iaoi^Kise, not to say disqualify ior the former, ^he stronger 
aratement wilL destroy a relish fox the simpler and purer en- 
ymu^tsgkU . The ccsisequence will be,, that more will be expected 
iS^ttieqp^ely.in propoit^naa the moral es^citability of the reader 

N « 
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h dimkiMied* The hnagiantion no kmgef kfaidlei so muSLj im 
formerly, and the fiMilt is imputed to the coldness of the poe^- 
The finer ^rings of associatian ore less ready to catob die ioa- 
pulse which a line, a word wtis onoe sufficient to impart ;^ 
the elasticity of thought is ureakened %. and the conaec|uence isy 
that that sp^es of composition vhich demands a reciproeajb 
exereise of mind on the part of the reader, ceases to oharm^-^-^ 
except under circumstances of accidental and peculiaar exciteiii 
ment. 

We have no doubt that the habit of light readinff weahena 
tlie relish for intellectual pleasures of a more refined descrip** 
tion, and that it does so by enervating die sensibiliUes* Thom*^ 
son must once in his life have risen early, or he could not sa 
well have painted the high excitement of 

* The cooly the fragrant^ and the silent hour ; — ^ 

an excitement very closely akin to that which may be termed 
the emotion of poetry. No one was ever the worse for this sort 
of excitation. Contrast it with the excitement which comes on 
towards midnight with the quickened pulse, or that which some 
kave procured from the < dangerous balm % leaving to-day's ao* 
count to be settled with to-morrow ; — is it not obvious, that the 
same individual could not long be in a stdte to enjoy both sorts 
of excitement ? Now, the analogy appears to us to be very dose 
between this physical case and the mental one. There are lite« 
rary pleasures winch are so difi!^rent in kind and in eff^, as not 
to be enjoyed long by the same ladividuaL There is a genial 
enthusiasm which the many never feel; but every one is snsoepr 
tiUe of the mere intoxication of the foncy. 

It will not be supposed^ that we mean to pass a sweeping in«*. 
terdict upon the reading of works of the description alluded to» 
We know that our advice would not be taken,, were we to prer 
scribe a total abstinence from such reading; nor should we 
gain credit for abiding by the rules we gave. Our ot^eet is^ 
to point out the danger of certain habits of intellectual induh* 
gence. We have endeavoured at the same time to account for 
the increased demand for works of fiction, while poetry seema 
to have lost so ranch of its power to interest theroading public* 
These two circumstances appear to us connected asxause and 
efiect ; and both, perhaps^ may be traced in some degree to the 
spirit and temper of the times. The moral world is certainly 
moving with accrierated motion, and turns quicker on its axia» 
Every body> in this country at least, is hurrying forward. 
Every thing is got up in a hurry ;-**^ptC8, commentaries^ novels^ 
lives, . palaces^ universities, ' aamtnistratioBS,<p«.^ll are get up 
against time. Flowers do not^ we beUe:«e, grow faat^ tw& tbey 
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did a century igo; but boyt groirfiditer inlo men, and girls into 
women. Fortunes are more rapidly acquired and lait. There 
18 a general adr in the political, the eonunercial, and the reli- 

Sions world. The consequence is, that every body is, or fonciea 
imself bfttsy. Every one now travels in a hurry. Reading 
men have no time, and read in a hurry. Authors, poets them- 
selves, disregarding Horace, write in a hurry* There is a won« 
derful increase of knowledge in circulation, out never, perhaps, 
was there less reflection. * Many % as Ck)leridge says, ^ mistake 
/quick recollection for thought I ' Now, in such times as these, a 
poet has but a slender chance of winning a patient ear, or find* 
ing access to a quiet heart. 

' He is retired as noontide dew, 
Or fountain in a noonday grove ; 
And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 

* Tlie outward shows of sky and earth, 

Of hill and valley he has viewed ; 
And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 

* In conmon things that round us lie, 

Some random truths he can impart ; 
The harvest of a quiet eye. 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart.' 

Such is * The Poet's Epitaph'; {our readers n^d not be told 
that the lines are from Wordsworth ;) it might serve as an epi* 
tapk npon poetry itself* Having now ^ideavoured to adjust 
the question between her and her rival, we shall proceed fbrth<» 
with to give an account of the volumes which have given rise to 
this long reverie. 

The Author of •*May you like it** is too well known to out 
readers, to stand in need of a formal introduction. He was 
certainly very near being born a poet^ for he has the heart of 
onOf but he has more of tne painter's eye, with an historical ima* 
gination* He has tba art of telling his story with all the air of 
an eye-witness, and you cannot doubt his veracity : although the 
crrcomstance took place a century or two ago, he was certainly 
present at it. He writes too in a domestic sort of style, and 
addresses yon, as it were, in the tone of acquaintanceship ; so 
that you feel towlirds him almost the regard which one has for 
the poet, although, unlike a poet, he never talks of himself. 
Then, there b a purity and kindliness of sentiment pervading 
all that he w'ites, ainl his obvious aim is 90 much in unison with 
his sacred profession) that we feel constrained to suspend, in his 
&VQur, theisestriclive \am% of a stern criticism. The present voi> 
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lume coixief reoommended, toO| by the beoevolent object of the 
publicatioiu In the VEmay^ the Author begs the reader, if 
he has been amused, to recoinmeiid^^-^if be has only borrowedf 
to bay the book. 

. ' I am od ', he aam < selfish in asking this favonr, except it be 
selfish to seek an noneit pleasure^ I am not selfish, for I am 
in truth asking an alms of you for some elderly gentlewomen of 
blameless cbaracteri who have been brought very low, almost to want, 
by no indiscretion of their own. It would be an insult to them, in 
their altered fortunes, to publish their names ; so I must ask you to 
believe me, that if the volume sells, my profits of the first two cditi^m 
will be devoted to them.' 

The Fire-side Book comprises the supposed recitals of six 
evenings in the Christmas week, by the family assembled at Old 
Court, which venerable mansion is thus described. 

* Old Court is a large ramUing mansion, built in different reigns, 
and in different styles, according to the taste or convenience of its 
various masters ; and though a mere jumble together of incongruous 
buildings, it has a noble and truly venerable appearance, as you look 
down upon it from the steep hills surrounding tne green valley where 
it stands. There is a fine old tower of sobered brick, one of those of 
Henry the Seventh s time, just like that of Hadleigh Rectory. This 
tower is the gateway, and looks down a magnificent avenue of oaks, 
which the dappled deer often come bounding across, or where they 
love to stand in sultry weather, in their graceful groups, staring at 
one another, while arching and bending their beautiful necks, or toss^ 
ing back their antkred heads« 

' One part of the house is \efy old — incredibly old to be inhabit^ 
«d ; I believe, indeed, it is not inhabited, but merely kept from fall* 
ing to pieces, from the fame attached to it. 'Tis an old crumblii^ 
tower, from the loop-holes of which, a very great-great-grandmother 
xif the.family> another J^lack Agnes, a most valiant dame, bight the 
lady SybUla, with her ladies, defended her husband's castle and pro- 
perty against a neighbouring baron, one of those unruly and treacher- 
ous fellows who would gladly take advantage, in old tiipes, of a hus- 
band's absence : he found a warmer reception than he expected from 
the wife* Then there's an old gable which I admire Tery much, with 
all its beams of carved wood-work, and an old sculptured boss at the 
summit of its peak, and a light hanging casement projecting. nearly a 
foot aiid a half from the building* The grandeat portipn of thc^ maa^- 
aion is a court or quadrangle, built in the reign of James the First, 
entirely of stone, with something between a cloister and piazza (I 
can't tell which to call it), in the place of the lower story; in*the 
centre is a little basin of crystal water, with an old river-god of white 
marble pouring his flood, or rather a fountain, from the. beautiful 
-Grecian urn on which he leans. The further side of this piassa is 
open to tbe.terrace,tlie broad terrace, where not a pebble is out of 
'3ts< place, where you- may ofien^see the peacocks perched upon the 
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Bt6ne l>alu(tra(]6/ftiid #here» in summer weather, tbe sUUely orange 
tnd lemon-treesy already mentioeed^ are ranged fdong ; whence, al^^ 
ytm may survey atl the fine formal gardens below, which Lady^Cla* 
rice chose to abuse, and which I choose to admire; and b^ond the 
gardens rise such stately gropes, such masses of dark feathering shade, 
broken only here and there by the silrer shaft of a beecb^tree> Or the 
glimpse of a smooth hiU*flide, where the grass is emerald green, «nd 
&e deer are feeding.' 

* There is a wiMemess at Old Court. I beg pardon of the shade 
of my Lord Verulam, I mean a '' heath or deser^'* as he expresses it. 
The heath at Old Court.. Hear him describe it. '* For the heath« I 
wish it to be framed as near as may be to a natural wilderc^^s. 
Trees, I would have none in it^ but seme thioketa made only with 
sweet-briar and honey- suckle, with wild- vine amongst them, and the 
ground set with violet, strawberries, and primroses; for diese are 
sweet, and prosper in the shade : and these to be in the heath, here 
and there, not in any order. I like also little heaps, in the nature of 
mole-hills (such as are in wildrheaths), to be set, some with wild- 
thyme, some with pinks, some with germander, that gives a beautiful 
flower to the eye, some with periwinkle, some with cowslips, some 
with daisies, some with red roses, some with lilies of the valley, some 
with sweet-williams red, some with bear*s*foot, and the like. P^ut of 
which heaps to be with standards of little boshes prickt tipon their 
top, and part without : the standards to be roses, juniper, hdly, bear* 
berries (these but here and there, because of the smell of their blos- 
som), red-currants, gooseberries, rosemary, bays, sweet-briar, and 
TOch like. But these standards to be kept with cutting, chat they 
grow not out of shape." 

^ I must say this, however, for the heath at Old Court, that it is 
not quite so barbarous a piece of formal bad taste as that whidi 
figures in the pages of my Lord Verulam. Perhaps it was oris inally 
planted after the exact model of the heath described above; but of 
this I am sure, k is not like it now, for the shrubs have been allowed 
to grow out of all shape and order, and, having been planted years 
and 3rears ago, are now as tall and beautiful as trees ; and all the 
flowers they have suffered to run wild> according to their own sweet, 
vagrant will, so that the place, being naturally a spot which art xu>ald 
not greatly disfigure, the ground all broken by abrupt hills, and some 
little winding n^leys, and a clear brook murmuring through the 
wbde extent, it is now otie of the fairest wildernesses that Nature 
ever mode*' » 

< A word or two about the hall and the drawing-room, and no more 
descriptions at present ; but I must speak of them, as strangers some« 
times ask to be admitted to the si^ of them. The hall is spacious 
and K>fty, with lantern skylights in the roof, and a fln6 oriel window 
teaching to the ceiling of its recess^ This hall, vast as it is> being 
furnished with more regard to comfort than many iBK>dem parlours, 
«sn^y serves as die common sitting-room ; and verv warm it is, I 
Bssiire you, in the depth of winter, for I liave seen half the trank of 
e goed'Stzed tree brazing and crackling in that immense chimney, 
spreading a cheerful light into every remote corner, and gilding with 
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flresh luAtre tile ilrttni«i of lti« portrait thitt hnng highest uptm the 
walls. The drawing roMn Is indeed a charming room ; nany penxm$ 
find fkuh with She imtnensesaili witidows, which» like those at ffamf^^ 
loti Court) eaiM inte Bngidnd with WiDiatn the Third, and were prtit 
IB the place of the fbmier old oasements tyy the knq^hi'a fotfaer t 9»i^^ 
ten, I sMpose he was, by the glories of Dutch architecture. For »y 
pan,! list the drawin^rooin windows, Ihr they let in floods of light, 
and make the room very cheerful, notwithstandbg the hongfirgs of 
dobelifi tapestry, atvd the Ceiling of dark and pannelled oak. That 
peiKng, dark as ft mav be, is beautiAll, for it is painted in some cont^ 
paftmenu with rich hearf wreaths of gorgeous flowers, add e^rf 
oorttice and every fluted beam enrich^ with colours and gUdii^* 
Slie tables, cabinetsr high-backed ehahrs, nay, all the Airrritufe in this 
drawing-room, is of ^bonhr, with knobs and handles of Ivory's the 
eklmney-'pleoe^ snow-white marble, and ovef If such a picture'^-^t 
fblUletigth Mttnit of Lady Grace Fairfax, one of the ladies ef the 
'Bembr^e tamilyv who hitermarrted with that of Old Court, p«ilrited 
by that prince A portrait^nters, Vandyke.' 

As, a apeckneo of the storiee, we giVe the conclttsiosof the 
firsti . 

*• CjrrU Egertoft had been ill, thoogh not dangerously, and has f0* 
eovery sooh enabled him to pay his usval iritit to his bebted Patience. 
Aev«D long yoars had passed awi^ since the marriage of these twd 
esemplary yomg penons had been suddenly broken off; and (herjr 
wei^ettU tl|e Same^ resigned mid cheerfully mppy beings, with- tfaew 
earthly prospects wrapt in the same impenetrable gloom. 
' f Ik was full term time, and the college t« which Cyril' beboged, 
beiog» Irom the high character of its tutof , imusaaliy orowded, 'his 
tiaaewns more than commonly occt^ed* Yet, notwith Aandtng alt 
Ills occupation^ Cjnri^had managed to arrange a visit to hia bmaeA 
Patienoe, from whom he had bean long separated^ On the very «vt 
of his inteBded visit, wbUe he was packing np, by the light of hii 
little lassp) a few trifling preaenU whteh he meant te carry in his hmid 
to hk Paoeace, news was brought to Mm of the suddeih death-of tii# 
master of the collie* Qoi^tly be locked up his Httk basket, and 
wish a si^li-k^4uithing mere of complaint than a sigh — gaveup sll idea 
lof his visit lo his Icrre, and ptefiared to> turn his atttndairoe on tbd 
fpesb diitieS which,, during viB interregnmn occasioned by the mm^ 
ter's death, were to devolve on him.-^*' I must wait till daiafdaj^f' 
Isaaald to himself eomiBF di^a after ; '* the new masterwill have-been 
eleottd then« andl will walk over in the even^tadey Sftd spend tias 
Uessed Sdibath with my Patience." 

< Two candidates feu tbe mastership of — ^^ College were tiaiMk 
^hey wene both excellent and venerable men, and eq^Sfy bebved bw 
CyrU. After some delibevatian mdin hitnaalf, be decided sol to a^ 
pose atthsff of them i and as it bappenedthatthe hour of the el oet i oa 
was that in which he delivered oae of his lact«wes, he^ determined nat 
tpi change tbe time of lectiirn^, and occonlingly atteoded ia the 
acboofa as DiimL . . * ^ .- 
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, ! About a ouarter of im hour before his lecture wa9 concludedi 
Cyril was called oui for a low rainuteB. It seemed thaC nothing very 
ta^usual bad occurred, ibr be* took up the book, which he had left 
openoD bis desk, and rjBsutned the subject almost in the 8ame>ords. 
One of the students, however, a young man, who resembled him in 
the character of his miad, and who was sirtcerelj and gratelolly at« 
tacb^.to, Cyril, observed t1^ he gave a new turn to,th< subject. He 
was lecturing on the Epistle to the Hebrews ; of course on the Grfeek 
||i^t. Now Egerton was particularly happy in his critical remarkfl!* 
aiid the fomer portion of his discourse had beeo aluioat entirely cri» 
ticalt but suddenly he turned only to the doctrinal and practical io^ 
structlon conveyed in the sacrfed text. He dwelt particularly oa 
those encoura^iog words : they are in the 12th chapter of the episth^ 
** Consider Him that endured suqh contradiction of sinners against 
fumself, lest ye be weary and faint in your minds : *' and once he re- 
ferred for the support of what he advanced, to the 5th cbapter of 
•Boioans ; bi^t though his voice was peculiarly calm and low as be 
read the worjls, " Tribulation worketh patience ; and patience, ex- 
perience ; and experience^ hope : " his cheek was so very pale, an4 
the expression of his whole countenance so .strange, that after the 
other students had lefl the schools and dispersed, the youth who was 
the private friend of Cyril, having in vam waited to see him come 
JTortk, stole back to the room to discover tlie caiise of hia delay. 

' Cynl was seated Just where they had led him, ttrfe book stul open 
before him ; but the young man was struck to the heart at the state 
in which he found him. EgatOD^hfld Ao strength to rise : his elbows 
were fixed upon the desk, an4 his head resting on his hands : and he 
was not merely weeping, his whole frame trembled with convulsive 
agination, and tears gu^ed like rsin from his eyes. The young roan 
smly dosed the door, and sitting down beside him, he asked, in a 
▼cnce of afPectionate imerestf what had happened to distress him so 
dreadfully ? He received ao answer ; for C^ril heard him hot He 
waited a little while, and then rose, and tried to take one of the hands 
which daipe^ his bead* At this Cyril looked up ; and when he saw 
bu friend's well-known and sjrmpathising look, he wept with a fresh 
burst of emotion. Something very dreadful must have happened to 
him, thought the yteng man ; for Mr. Egerton is usually one whose 
calm and sober cheerfulness I have never seen equalled. I should 
hare named him as thf happiest roan I know, and now he suddmily 
appears the most miserable. But while he stood there, Elgerton 
b^^ to recover himself, and afler he had become, in some manner, 
composed, he bent down his fbce, and covered It with his two hands 
fiilrasboit space of time. Then, as if Cyril ha^d wished to answer 
lus iamost thoughts, he grasped the- hand of hts young fribnd, aiid 
flWi^. 'f 1 ost the happiest man you know !— ^ome t6 my rooms with 
vift aiul I iciU tell .you alL" . But before Ihey ceached the rooms, 
ihsfoqrft ijW.tatdt .Aocold bedraiaker, who bad waited on Evelyil 
£^ many years, saw him as he .passed acrp^ the OQurt^ and, itmning 
Uf io hun, seized his hand, and kissed it repeatedly. 
• .f ^ Sxctisajtiie* tibisr^ I take, dear, good sir !'' she ^aid, tod her 
tesii stood in her eyes as she 10<^ed hii^ ia the faee-^ f< butmy 
Vox. XXIX N.S. O 
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joy makes me very bold. Well, Grod bless you and the iweety^^w 
lady! (for Vve heard of lieff).--God bless you! You've beto kiflS 
and good to all since you came a young stripting ieto this eollege, 
and I am sure every body will wisi) you joy as Mast^ of the coi« 
lege." ' p. 51—55. 

* When a little benefice in the West of England, which was in the 
gift of the college, fell vacant, the master, having resigned his ofiSc^ 
declared his wishes, and was presented to the living. Thithe^'lfic 
retired, and the blessings of all good men went with him. There 
they lived — that loved and loving pair — a long and happy life : there 
they died within a few hours one of the other — and they were buried 
in the same gr^ve. You may see their tomb against the side-wall 9r 
the chancel in W * * * cliurch. The tomb is of that soft, clear ala- 
bastel- common in old churches ; the figures are painted to imitate 
the life: they are kneeling, according to the quaint fashion of those 
days, one on each side of a low square pillar, covered with a pall of 
green, friuged with gold. They are dressed, she in a ruff and black 
lardingale, with her dark hair parted off her forehead under tlie 
modest cap and coif of the time ; he in flowing robes, and trencher 
cap, and ruff, and peaked beard. A Bible lies open before theni^ 
with the words, so often mentioned in their story, graven upon it-* 
** Tribulation worketh patience; and patience, experience ; and ex* 
periencci hope." 

* EP19AFU, ■' 

* Here sleep, in hope, the bodies of * 

Cyril Egerton, Clerk, and Ws Wife Patience. •* 

They died on the same day. 

' Live to the Lord, and let Him be your ftare ; * 

Give Him that burden which you ctonet beare ; . • \ 
And if awhile your wearie lot be cast 
Through the darke desert yhieh your Satiout pasty j ^ 

(Look for His footsteps there. His spiHl seeke^ ' 

'Twill guide you safely, though opprest and weaken 
We found it so ; and hei^ce securely rest^ 
Hoping to wake in mansions of the bleat' pp. 56, 57* 

The first volume of * London in the Olden Time* we ro» 
viewed at some length ; and we then expressed a wish to see Vk 
second series. As the Writer has taken us at our word, v^ 
cannot do otherwise than commend the volume to the noticB 
of our readers. The aim of the Author has been, as in thtt 
former volume < to exhibit the various romantic or 8ttpe<%^ 

* tkius observances, and the picturesque institutidns of: tb« 

* ihiddle ages, in connexion/ with some of th^ most inters* 
f ing localities of ancient London. 

< in the ccmduct of the oanrativ^, the WriW^ has beett nlrre ihfi 
xious to preserve the keepings and to present a correct picture of man* 
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Hftft and «iiBtotD8, than to astbxtifh by intricacy of plot tft singularity 
<if incident } and more willing td seize any peculiar trait of character, 
tiiat would illualrate ^onow-forgotten cuatomt or modes of thought 
of our forefalhera, than to keep steadily in view the unity of story.* 

This second series comprises four tales: a tale of the sanc- 
tuary of Westminster in the thirteenth century; a tale of 
Austin Friars in the fourteenth ; a tale of Old St. Paul's in 
the fifteenth; and a tale of Finsbury Fields in the sixteenth. 
Here is a very pleasing picture: 

' It was a fair scene tliat stretched out before the merry com- 
panies of citizens, who, with holiday garb, and holiday smiles, 
wended their way toward the Finsbury Fields. Within a short dis- 
tance from the wide city-ditch, the Moor, now clothed in spring- 
tide verdure, extended. Beyond, Finsbury Fields, (a fair expanse 
pf rich meadow-land,} spread out; and, to the right, Holywell priory, 
yf'xth its lately erected chapel, and close beside it the noble man- 
sion of the wise and politic Sir Thomas Lovell ; the church of St. 
Leonard, with its cross that marked the division of the three roads; 
and many a ^ high gabelled farm and manor-house of the pretty 
village of Hochestone, each girdled by its fruitful homesteads, met 
the eye. Farther off, the tower of St. John's Hackney aro^Qfamid 
the turretted mansions of some of the wealthiest citizens; and to- 
ward the north, the simple spire of St. Mary Iseldon; while, to the 
west, the lordly commandery of the Knights of St. John reared its 
magnificent spire, the black banner, with its^ white cross, frowning 
gloomily in the blue sky. And beyond, on its steep ascent, breast- 
mg the keen east winds that rushed over th^ Forest of Middlesex, 
like some veteran standing unmoved and collected to receive the 
lance-thrust of his foeman, stood the age-¥forn church and priory of 
the Nuns of Clerkenwell. 

* Such was the varied scene that presented itself to the citizen 
as he passed beneath Moor^Gate or Alders-Gate ; and well did it 
harmonize with the gty- appearance of the holiday groups assembled 
on the level green, where the trial of skill was to take place. 
There stood the four bonds of apprentices belonging to the Mer- 
cers', Grocers*, Drapers', and Fishmongers' guilds; all habited in 
the same simple dress, and distinguished from each other only by 
the banners of their respective companies; while, around them, with 
looks of pride and gratnlation, stood their friends and relations — 
£rOm the grandfather, with his long gown, fur-lined hood, and brass- 
atudded staff; and the grandame, with her close-plaited coif and 
thick muffler ; to the young sister, with ribbon-decked hair and laced 
bi^d^U^ ; and little brother in bib and biggin, just released from. the 
^q^^wtL And, beyond, sto.od a miscellaneous assemblage of monks 
and briars, ^' black, white, and gi:ey ; " long-frocked country-men^ 
wilh their horn-tipped staves ; mcnTat-arms, with buff coats> black- 
ened and torn by pressure of the habergeon ; and archers, in then: 
ii^««i|oro coats of green, and barret caps graced with the red cross, , 
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ey^tn;^ withg«od-iiatured stnilet the importaBt air vidi wUdi the 
youog&ters handled and bent Iheir bows. 

* Nov WAS Ihe m9eu»|^ uAgraeed by loftier cooBaDyi. There was 
Sir Thomas LoveiU io his damask gown, leadiog toe lady pcioress of 
Holywell, who, with rich furred mantle, and merlin on wrist, looked 
more Kke " dame of bighe degr6 ** than the devoted '< Ancilia 
Ckruti; " and close beside the butt, beneath a rich tent, sat the lord 
ma3ror and aheriffii, surrounded by the citr officers ; the sjplendid gold 
chain and rich silver maces which had gleamed to the iroaginatiooa 
of the aspiring 'prentices in so many a witchhig dajMhream, and 
glittered with such enticing brilliancy in so many a nightly vision, 
shining proudly in the sun. 

' The agnal was given; the cry '^ Fast" (a word always ucfed hj 
archers before loosing the arrow, and which was considered sufficient 
warnmg to hold them harmless if any mischief ensued) nMounded ; 
and many a grey-gOose sbafl sung gallantly through the air»' 

As a specimen of the Author*s spirited narrative, we must 
give the followiog. 

* " Keep that strong thief, Norman, most especially safe," said the 
prior ; *< I had sooner lose botii crosier and mitre, than he should 
not hang." 

* ** We have him safe, sir prior," replied Randall, ** but the saints 
know what we can do with him. We might take him to Ludgate^ 
but the warder will have nought to do with the abbot of Westminster's 
prisoners." 

* " Heed not, but take him," answered he ; " bid the warder put 
hnn in strong hold, on pain of excommunication." 

' " Alas, sir prior ! " cried Randall, " what use is excommunica- 
tion here ? they will undo at St. Paufs what is done at St. Peter's ; 
and while our holy abbot is delivering him over to Sathan, the dean 
of St. Paul's win give him an indulgence, because he has spited the 
convent of Westminster." 

* " Oh, were there but unity in our church ! " muttered the prior 
bitterly, «' how might we not trample down all that opposes our pro- 
gress! Lead on!" continued he, elevating his voice; *' Lead on to 
the Bishop of Chester's ; he will put our prisoners in ward for this 
night, ahd to-morrow they will need it not. 

* ^ And, I pray ye, my good fellows, now at last ye have got me, 
to give me a horse," cried Norman, with perfect coolness ; ** for ye 
have honoured me with so many chams, that I am no more able to 
stand under them than Abbot Walter beneath the weight of his trap- 
pings ; moreover, I may as well go in state to the g;allow8.'^ 

* " Thou art a brave one,** said Randall the leader, delighted with 
the reckless boldness of the outlaw ; ** thou shalte^en ride behmd me; 
Bayard is strong, and we'll ride Rke the Templars, double/' 

* ** Like their banner rather ", cried Ralph ; " and, truly, Bayard 
with a thief and a lord hath as goodly a burthen as though, be bore 
two Knights Templars." 
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> «< Go forward '\ laid th^ piiov sternly^ ^^ tuid bwAre iHiwcTen 
in jest je speak lightly of the sewanto of- the ohorbh*'* = 

* By the flickering light of huge torches, borii^ by* tht preceding 
attendants, the prior and nien-4it-afnisi veil pldased with thdr sac- 
<X8s, to6k the road to the Bishop of Chester's ; and ere ^g readied 
that part of the Strand where the stone cross reared its ballciwcd 
emblefli ; and where, nearly opposite,- the tafl gattow^^ ejected for the 
sumoiary ponishment of offenders, shewed moit emphatieally thej^ 
were in a Christian country* ^ . 

* ^' I will go on, if it plesse 3^, sir prior", cried one of tbe men* 
at-arms, ^* for we prayed brother Leonard to come with us, in cdse 
there might be wounds and bloodshed ; and, moreflrver, he haih ad 
many night-spells that our company fear nought wiien he is with 
them." 

* The sky, which had hitherto been overcast, was now brightening, 
and the moon, which had just risen, well supplied the place of the 
almost extinguished torches. The men-at-arms drew up beneath the 
cross, and awaited the arrival of their leader, Randall, who, very 
contrary to his usual custom, lingered far behind. Alas! poor Bay- 
ard, overloaded and oVer-ridden, had stumbled, and Mien rate one of 
the many pit-falls which at this period adorned 

effort of his master was unavailing to raise him 
assistance of some of the men, Bayard was he! 
vily fettered outlaw, half led and half carried 
cross and seated on the steps beneath it ; wt 
cold, slowly leading poor lame Bayard» went f( 
of Chester's to comfort himself with a pottle of 
fire. The wind blew keenly, and one by one 
that remained slank off toward that hospitable 
of their company, who seemed more willing to 
the prisoner, and brother Leonard, who had c 
Chester*! , alone with the outlaw. 

< << Your time is short, my soq"^ said brother Leonard, addressing 
him : *^ look at yon g^ows-tree ; but look not only there^ look up to 
Heaven, and say, ' I have sinned ! ' " 

* ** Peace, Monk ! " cried Norroaii ; ** ye churchmen love robbing 
as well as we, who do but openly and by strength of arm what ye 
do by frayd and deceit/^ 

* " Think of thyself, my son", siud brother Leonard mildUy ; *' we 
9xe all sinful men and need forgiveness ; kneel down, and make con- 
iessioBy not .to me, but to Heavep." 

' '* Thou art a strange priest", cried Norman ; ** both here and in 
the Holy Land have I heard many bo^st, but never before heard one 
speak humbly.** 

< ** Alan, and have ye visited the Holy Land, and returned but to 
follow the trade of a robber ? " said brother Leonard* 

< <• Tes ", replied the outlaw, ^' and little recked I what my lot 
should be when I followedjprince Edward's banner^ and rode among" 
— be checked himself*-" What needs it to say what I was, when I 
too well know what I am ? " . ^ 

' " And therefore ", said brother Leonard, ** repent. Thiqk of 
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tbT^flfcrmfol deatb; It b nottoo iMe to refpent^ttro^ thou hast 
followed this trade many years, though thy father were an outlaw 
before th^e^" 

t a What sayest thou priest ? " cried Normfln fiercely. 

* ** Though thy father were a robber before thee, it is not too late 
to repent." 

* " My father I" returned he bitterly; '* Sir Thomas de Stapte- 
ford rests where his son may never be ; he lieth in a fair chapel, with 
chant, and prayer, and requiem ; but Norman de Stapleford must 
bang on the gallows tcee« a banquet fer the crow and the raven." 

* " What ! " cried brother Leonard, *« art thou son to that valfent 
imight, whose prowess is vet sung by the minstrel ? Oh^ wherefore 
did ye take to this trade ? ' 

mger son, but begeary and outlawry ? '" 
I returned from the Holy Land— wat 
?** ' * 

I head. " Alas, what a bold and brave 
ra I would that I could aid thee ! Alas, 
id one who hath fought under the tmti-^ 
1 not hang on the gallows-tree like tf 
e unable to overcome those f^elib^ o^ 
It this period so universally prevailed. ' 
cman, raising himself as much as his 
ly looking in his face, " lend me but ar 

knife-: I will free myself; and Abbot Walter's crosier und mitre shall 

bo on the high altar ere two day a bavepaatp-HMt for the Idve of him; 

or his holy brethren, but to shew you that Norman de Stapleford cait 

be gratefuL" 

* *< And whither, my son, would ye go ? Alas, how fnay I ahs^er 
for lettng so perilous a robber loose lagain ? '' returned brother Leo- 
ilard. 

' *' Good father, Kaoul de Gouni^» castellan of chateau G«illard, 
is m;^ cousia: could I but get passage to Normandy he would take 
me m. Lend me but a knife — the men-at-arms are returning^-^- 
hark I" 

^ The lialloo df the roen^ and the heavy tramp of theiir horses, 
aroused their companion from his long and opportune sloiAber. 

* ** I would the nightmare had given ye chace ", cried the awakened 
sleeper, angrily ; '' to leave the holy fadier and myself in such dole- 
ful )Comnany— one live outlaw, and two dead ones, that have hung 
our I«aay uioweth how long^ up thore I We needed but Satfianas to/ 
make it wofse.*' 

* *' Peace," iretorted Randall, who now came up <m a fresh horse : . 
^' Prior Richard feareth this Norman will not be sale yond^, so wte^* 
must e'^n carry him to Westoninster. ^ Mount, and <Mir good' Lady^ 
grant we mav not again.stumble r " 

' ' The outlaw was again lifted behind Randall, and the party scftGC^ 

' * *' Good father," said Randall, *< will it please ye to chant some ^ 

palm, or sav some night-spell ; for I mind it was not until Uie holy^' 

Drothershad dona cmmting that this strong thief and his tfempany 

set upQOuUs/* . . . ^ . ' 
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^" Aye^ go#d master Randkill; and how ye t^i^!'' eried "Nor- 
roan. * 

* 'Mf I did run, master outlaw, it was but to call for help,'' in^t^f 
retorted Randall ; ^ and melhinksye would be ^ling enow to shew a 
swift pair of heels, an ye could/' 

* " Wilt try roe ?" said Norman, suddenly throwing off bis pon- 
derous chain, and slipping the fetters (Vom his feet, as he leapt down : 
" beware another time how ye challenge a prisoner, roaster Randall; 
and again oonunend me to Abbot Walter/* 

' ** Help I Our Lady J he's off f' cried Ramhll, too^much terriStsd 
at the outlaw's unexpected escape to follow;'* 

' '' Follow him," cried Ralph, '* or he'll gain the river: St Peter 
wotteth his chains were fast enow.'^ 

* y Follow him," cried RandaU^ setting spurs to his horse, and 
getting the example by thundering paSit the house of St. Mary de 
Rouncevals. *' Ralph ! go round by the Earl of Saroy's, while we tak^ 
the road toward the King's palace, and stop him at' the water-gate." 

^ " Who goes there ?" cried the porter of the abbey, peeping oat, 
and roarvelluig to see the men-at-arms pass by — but none stopped to 
answer him. " Stand, in the king's name !" cried the warder on the 
pattlement of the water^^gate — but Randall and his company stilt 
sparred on. • " Stand, in the king's name I" again cried the warder, 
*.^ or a^sheaf of cloth-yard arrows shall try whether your artnour be 
F«of/' 

' ^' Stay as not," cried Randal! ; *' we are in pursuit of a strong 
thie^ wha hath jusft escaped us : tell ni^ good warder, whibh' way he 
taketb," 

' ''Not I," returned the warder. *^ When wolves spoil foxesi 
holi^t men may be quiet." 

' *^ He set. upon our holy Abbot but yesternight," said Randalfi 
'' and took botn crosier and mitre." 

' '* And know ye not tliat whatever is taken f^om monks is holy 
bfead?" cried the warder. ''Aye, yonder he goes; St. Nicholas 
speed him !" 

' " Which way?" cried Randall, raising himself in his stirrups, and 
eagerijF peering over the wide track of marsh-land that extenoed be- 
tween the Earf of Savoy's and the river. 

* " There, down among the rushes," cried the warder, lau^big. , 
*■ '« Onward, GiraM ! seite him/' said Raridall. 

' "» No, noj roaster," returned Girald, " unless yfe Would 'haVd 
horse and rider six ells deep ii^ the marshy drinkmg muddy #ate^ in- 
stead of convent ale." 

' " Our Lady speed ye^ bold one I" cried the warder, frith A loud . 
larn^ ,that T^rerbarated along tAie buttressed wall. -" See yondet ( 
heaath taken some planks^ and is bindio^ thero together with rushes. 
Our Lady speed ye, bold one ; it is not tiM^ first titoteyt^ haVeero$»^ 
a ^er," * ... 

/ " Bend yoar bowsy" said* Randall t " look ft>rw4rd ; that canvas 
hg^ is a good mark in the moeiishioe." ' ^ 

.'•'.Aye, headtydur bowl an ye mt," again cried th« Warder f 
** but'yonder brave water*fbwl will dive like a wild duck. Hark T 
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. ' }A:4<H»4 flqd J«y«uft UmA of the bugle edned iihmg ; aiid in \he 
main stveUm NomaD of the Strong* Arm appeared^ recHning oti'lvAi 
rude raft, and waving hU band to the disappointedl «Mttpaify <mi 
shore. The shaAs, though aimed by well-practised archert, fiew 
harmless : he dived a moment beiieath his raft, and then re-appeared, 
carolling a rude melody. The opposite bank was swiftly gained : bis 
bugle again rung a blast of defiance, that echoed and re-echoed 
along the shore ; and the mortified men-at-aTms returned sullenly to 
the abbey, to deprecate the wrath of Prior Richard, and endeavour 
%o forget, over their ale and beef, the enterprise that had concluded 
80 provokingly.' p. 48—57. 

Some very pleasing atid elegant poetrj' is interspersed 
through the volume, we nu^t make r^om for one of tbe soBgs 
of tbe olden time. 

* Alice Bolton struck up the following simple carol. 

' In sooth the hawthorn is bright and fair, when she bloometh at 

Faschal-Ude, / ... 

Jjbougb. the ro^e ^h beauty and acent more rafOi when ahe Bmiim 
, #mid. stammer's pride.; : i 

And the woodbine is sweet beyond compare, when she d«ok^Jk tbe 
oak's rough side : 
But of bush, or flower»^or tree, each one • i 

Tbat.s%b8.in the sbadoior that laughs in thesuQ^' 
But of one-^bu^ of one— ipy carol sball b«!| . 
, And I'll say, Wassail to ye,'holly tree 1 

f The hawthorn i^ fhir, but ere Trinity e h^ blossoms are shed, I tit>w; 
^be rose is fafrer^ but where is she. when fiercely the north nfif^da 

blow? , . ^ 

And the woodbine is nought but a sapless haulm, if ye seek l^er in 
winter's snow : 
But when woodbine, and 'hawthorn, and rose are deki, ' 
With hi$ glossy green leaf, and his berry so red. 
King of the ghrd^, right gallantly, 
'In full summer's pride stands the holly tree. 

^ Tbe bfdlad ceased a raonieni> for dame Alice lifted the cup to 
her Hp to enable her to proceed with renewed 8trengtb*-bat who 
piay describe her terror, when a full mellow voice behind ben folk 
up the strain ere she could resume it, and centinued-r- 

* And tbe hawthorn tells but of Paschal-ttde, and Ibe VMe buk of 

suitoier's^lee; 
Tbe w«todbtne but atayeth UU Laavaaa^tidt ; but the iiaglj beligr 

tree , . . 

t^^gr^n^aU tbe year, though 'mid.wipter'f snoaira, {le^atfrndeth most 

gallantly, 
» . Telling of feaBtingri and merry rout, ' * 

Of masquers, and minstrels, with carol iand shout| 
And Jdvdunoe, and wassail, and revelry ; 
For Yule-tide tliou briog'n ua, blithe' hoHy tre£ 
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. ' "^ Grsroerey!." screamed the songstress. wliHe lhe|Miircel-^ftt cup 
fell from her band — '^Hist! hist I St. Bennet and the white P^ter- 
Mster Aidd oat" . 

* " Who sains the house o' niglit? 
They that sain it ilka night. 
Sainte Bride' and her brate> 
St. Colm and hys hatte, 
St. Michael and his spere, 
Keep this house from the weir, 
From rennyng thief, 
From brennyng thief, 
From an ill rea 
That by the gate can gae> 
And from an ill wighte 
That by the house can lighte — 
Nine roods aboute the house 
, , Keepe it alle the night." 

' And, alternately crossing herself with trembling hand as she re- 
peiiad eacli line of this ancient and most efficacious night-spell, she 
was imaware that the company had been increased by the presence 
of two BdOfe, neither fiends nor goblins, till the wordb " So ho, dame 
Alice ! why ye look as though ye had kicked the horns of the new 
moon: is the posset too potent?" aroused her from her bewilder- 
ment, and shewed her (dreadful to think !) that master Lyons and 
master Chaucer had been witnesses to her unwonted merriment.' ' 

p. 161—163. 

• We kave understood that these Tales are from the pen of a 
Lady : i^hoever be the Author, they discover extensive reading 
and a dramatic fancy, presenting in a graceful and picturesque 
ferm, much curious information relating to the manners of our 
ancestors. They give us, in f^ct, the easence of, njany a musty 
tome, the < poetry of antiquarianism;' and if our readers shoidd 
be as well pleased with the Tales as we must frankly confess 
that we have been, diey will feel under no small obligations to 
tbe, Writer for the ^tertainment they afford. A soiuid discre- 
tion bas been manifested in closing these < light sketches' at %\m 
point at which English history grows too serious for romance^ 
and becomes invested with a very different species of interest. 
- TbetUrd wovk on ourJist is, we suspect, the prodaetion of 
a young writer, and we notice it more on account of «tbe pro* 
nose which it holds oat of better things, than for its intrinsic 
merits. In times of old, the Author might have made a very 
tolerable /rotn^^r; but, in order to succeed in this line in the 
present day, no ordinary genius and a long course of antiqua- 
rian training ar^ indispensable. These stories of chivalry and 
roroaBce might please, dr^jnatiodly resetted pn a Christmas even- 
ing; but they do not read well by daylight. < 

Vol. XXIX. N.S. P 
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Art. V. Bihliotheca Parriana. A Catalogue of the Library of 
the late Reverend and Learned Samuel Parr, LL.D., Curate of 
Hatton, Prebendary of St. Paul's, &c. &c. 8vo, pp. 720. Price 
ISs. London, 1827. 

TT was the anxious wish of Dr. Parr, that his library should 
-■- remain entire, and that it might be purchased by some opu- 
lent and liberal nobleman, or become the property of some 
public body. That the books of a scholar, which have been col- 
lected by bim at the expense of much inquiry and money, in 
the study or perusal of which much of his time and labour have 
been employed, and from which much of his pleasure has been 
obtained, should excite in their possessor such an interest as 
gave birth to this desire, is not surprising. The works which a 
man of letters has accumulated, as well as those which he has 
produced, may be the means by which he aspires to ceiobrtty^ 
and tor which he applies the fond anticipation, nonomnis mtfrktr. 
Thf^ diligence of many years of theCollector'^ life was occupied 
in pri^Tidiifg tlie materials from which this literary monument 
has been raised, and the income from which the means of pro^ 
curing them was drawn, was originally very scantyt and ner^t* 
very large. We may be allowed, therefore, to respecit and 
sympathize with the feeling which the owner of these treasures 
manifested, when, in the expression of his wish that they should 
remain entife» he was used to say, * The world would th^n see 
* what \s&ci of a collection of books had been made by a country 
^ pardon/ We should be glad to find that the ^Bibli^thica 
^Parriana* could be preserved thus to afford its testimony. 
Already, however, is this library announced as soon to b^ sub** 
Uiitted to public sale; and its numerousi volumes, dispeited b(y 
the auctioneer's hammer, will shortly become the property ii 
new masters. The mycertainty that such a cdlection of books 
might be kept together, or, if they could, that th^ mi^hft be 
accessible and generally* known, supplied the reasons l»r tiie 
publieotion of the catalogue before us. Dr^ Maltby suggested 
to the leiu*ned possessot^ that 

^ The belter way to inform the world odf the naUive and anpoupt of 
his Uterpirytra^^ures, woi^ld be, fpr himself to, prepare a cdialogue 
razsonne^f ^ith such observations upon any book as his well-stored 
mind and accurate memory would readily suggest. Dr. Parr agreed 
in the justice of these remarks, but said, " I am now too old ; atia^be- 
sides, I have no amanuensis." However, h6 did employ himself in 
arranging a catalogue ; and now and then did dictate some curious 
remark or anecdote, though with far less frequency than his frienA 
had suggested, and the world could winli. He had also been pre- 
viously in the habit of marking on thefly-leafof any particular book. 
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^methiog rela^ve to the work or the author, which suddenly ocr 
curred to his miod. These remarks, it must be acknowledged, were 
sometimes committed to paper without sufficient reflection, and 
sometimes, perhaps, in a fit of spleen. We have no doubt that more 
mature consideration would have induced him, sometimes to revise, 
and soinetimes to expunge matter, which will even now appear to 
some readers of this catalogue hasty and offensive. The executoif 
have indeed exercised their discretion upon some passages of this 
kind, which have been submitted to their examination, and they would 
have suppressed some others, where the expression is of a nature to 
give pain to living characters ; but they h^ve been prevented from 
doing this to the extent they could have wished. Circumstancea, 
Qver which they bad no control, compelled the removal of the books 
fjrom Hatton Parsonage.' — Pre&ce. 

The annotatory portions of the work are certamly less ^- 
teoaive than we could wish; and though passages occur> in which 
^ varied learning, solid judgement^ a felicity of B«emary, and recH 
* tiiwde pf principle, vie with eadi other for superiority ^ the 
information to be derived from the volume is more scanty rand 
U^ y^uable than we were prepared to expect The Catalogue^ 
however, will be acceptable to.seliolars. We shall insert some 
exUracts from its pages as specimens of its contents. Thd th^ 
^logical part of tin's Catalogue extends to 130 pages. Classics, 
language, and philology, fiU £0£ pages. In history, philosophy^ 
pbjrsic^ nietapbysios, and poetry^ upwards of £00 pages are emr 
irioyed. • To < books of pleasantry, most of them rare and very 
expensive', poetici, scUtfricijfaceti, sixteen- pi^s are assigiied. 
A few> MSS. are described in five pages. There are some mo- 
dern Greek books, and a very large and rich collection of tracts 
opoo almost all subjects^ The catalogue oonclodes with a list 
of works which Dr. Parr separated from the rest, intending i^ 
Qse them for bb projected life of Dr. Johnson. 

Tlate Catalogue commences with Class L— -Theology, com- 
ptising editions of tbe Holy Scriptures, Liturgies, J^issals, 
Fathers; and niiscellaneous Divinity. The first article in thia 
division, is a complete copy of Elias Hatter's Polyglott Bibl^ 

i)urcha8ed by its late possessor from Mr. Bohn, in whose cata- 
ogoe (fH MS, and n&^ afs in the Bib. Pan, £38,) it was priced 
55f. This work was printed at the private expend of H utter*, 
at different periods, and on this account varies considerably iri 
tbjs number of versions comprised in different copies. Mr. 
&>hn's Catalogue contained a copy wanting the Saxon Version, 
valued at liL\ and we have seen other copies, deficient in the 
htitm GaH* and Slav, versions of the. Old Testament, but com-^ 
plele is the New, at less than half the lattei^ cost. In its com- 

P2 
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plete form, this Polyglott ranks among thie rarest books in 
bibliography. 

* Dodd (Wm.)aDd John Locke's CommonwPlace Booktotbe Holj 
Bible, p. ^l. 

* llie unfortunate Dr. Dodd was executed by the barbarous intcr- 
(MMitbn of Lord Mansfield. S. P.* p. 684. 

* Dbddridge's (Dr. Ph.) Course of Lectures on the principal Sub- 
jects in Pheumatology, Ethics, and Divinity, with References to the 
most considerable Authors on each subject. 4to. London, 1776. 

* I scarcely know a nnore useful book. 8. P/ 

* Gale's Court of the Gentiles, 4 vols, in 2, iio. Oxford, 1671. 

* I believe that Jacob Bryant, when writing his Ancient System of 
Mythology, was much aided by Gale's Court of the Gentiles. S. P.* 

^ Henry's Exposition of the Old and New Testament. 

' A book much esteemed by half-Methodists. S. P.* p. 685. 

Amir therefore, we suppose, not highly valued by Br* Parr. 

* Person's (Richard) Letters to Archdeacon Travis, in Answer to 
his Defence of the Three Heavenly Witnesses. John i. ver. 7- 8vo. 
1790. 

* The gifl of the fearless Author. S. P. Inimitable and invincible. 
S. P; pp. 87. 688. 

* Serveti (Micbaelis) de Trinilatis Erroribus Libri VIL 12mo. 
15»1. 

* Liber rarissimu^ I gftve two guineas for this book. S. P. Ser- 
vetus was burnt fsr this book. He might be a heretic, but he 
was not an infidel. I have his Life» in Latin, written by Allvaer- 
den, which should be res^d by all scholars and true Christians. S. P.* 
pp. 97. 688. 

* Taylor's (Jeremy) DiscDUvse of the Liberty of Prophesying. 8vo. 
.1702. 

* Unaccountably, at the end of this edition, is omitted the Jewish 
story, which remams in the folio edition of Taylor's polemical Pieces, 
and upon which Dr. Franklin, without acknowledgment, founded his 
celebrated Dialogue on Religious Toleration. S. P.' pp. 103.389. 

Was ^ the Jewish story' originally inserted at the end of 
Taylor's work ? We have looked into our copy of the first 
edition of the '< Discourse," which does not contain it. Its 
omission in subsequent editions would there£:>re seem to be not 
^ uoacconntable.' 

* Ilomeri Ilias et Odyssea, cum Commentariis Grsecis Custathii, 
S vols, in 2, folio, russia, ex. gilt ed. BasUiae, Frob. 1560. 

' The gili of the Rev. Cary Sumner, S^T.P. Head Master of Har- 
row School, to Samuel Parr, 1771. Dr. Sumner deservedly p^s- 
«ies9e4 U)e confidence of his schcd^rsi aaid the i eapect oS Us Jiterary 
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companions. He had elegant manners^ various erudition, and most 
exquisite taste. He was the instructor of my boyhood, and the 
guide of my youth ; and during the thirty-eight years that have 
elapsed since his death, I have often thought of him, and often spoken 
of him, as animam qualem neque candidiorem terra tulit, neque cui me 
esaet devincliar alter. Samuel Parr, Hatton, Oct. 21, 1810.' p» 17S- 

* Horatius, cum quibusdam Annotationibusi Imaginibusque puU 
cherrimis aptissimis ad Odarum Concentus et Sententias, folio, LU. 
Goth.^^la celebri libera imperialique Urbe Argentina, Opera et im- 
pcosis Joannis Reinhardi, cognomento Griioinger. Mccccxcviij.' 

' N. B. This is a most beautiful, scarce, and costly edition : I never 
saw any other copy, either in libraries or catalogues : I bought it in 
January, 1815. I gave for it, I think, six guineas, and I have been 
told, it has sometimes sold for nine guineas. I have prefixed some 
notices from Bentley's Preface to Horace, and from Albertus Fabrt 
cius in his account of his own library. 8. P.' p. 178* 

There is a copy of this rare edition of Horace in Lord 
Spencer's library, which was formerly in the Harleian collee- 
tioo, and which is describe by Dibdin in his BibL Spencer* 
v« ii. 88 — 94, where several fac-similes of the wood*<iUs are 
inserted. At the sale of Mr. Willett's books in 1813, a copy 
produced Id/. 135. 

* Jones's (John) Greek and English Lexicon. 8vo. 182S. 

* The cift of the very learned and ingenious Author. S. P. I have 
examined this Lexicon aeain and again ; and I have no hesitation In 
pronouncing it the work of a man of sense, and a man of learning. 
The usefulness is indisputable; and my hope is, that it will be exten- 
sively known and highly valued. S. P.' pp. ^7. 696* 

' Micylli (Jacobi) de Re Metrica Libri HI. 12mo. Basil, 1535. . 

* This is the first edition of Micyllus. There is a second and 
larger edition, which I have been hitherto unable to get.. There is a 
copy in the Bodleian library. Dr. Ch. Bumey was beforehand with 
inein getting a copy, from the library of Mr. Burrell. Mr. Webb, 
who lately wrote a book on Greek Prosody, had another copy, which 
he bought of Mr. Bohn. There is a copy in the catalogue of Mr. 
Wyttenbach's books; and Mr. Foss, the partner of Mr. Payne, in 
Pall Mall, told me that he did not buy the book, because he waa not 
aware of its scarcity and value. S. P.' p. 252. 

This book, we learn firom the FrefiM^e^ has been abstracted 
or lost from. Dr. Parrfs library. It is of so great rarity^ that 
Dr. Askew would not suffer Dr. Parr even to touch it, but 
shewed it to him through the glass case of one of the cabinets 
of his library. 

* Salnmsii (Ch) de Hellraistica Commentarius. 12mo. Lugd. 
Bat. 1643. 

'• Iti pdint of curious leamins, I assign to this book the ;icxt place 
to Bentley upon Phalaris. S. P. pp. 260. 699. 
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Dr. Farr^s opinion of Hermann. 

* My hero is Hermann. He is not only a spliolar, but a phllosa- 
pher of the highest order; and he smiles probably^ as I do, at the 
petty criticisms of puny scholiasts, who in fact do not understand 
what is written by this great critic' p. 305. ^ 

* Sydenham's (Floyer) Synopius, or a General View of the Writings 
of Plato. 4to. 1749. 

* I possess, and have elsewhere inserted some of the Dialogues of 
Plato, translated by this very learned, very ingenious, and very uo* 
fortunate author. No man living understood Plato better than Mr. 
Sydenham and Mr. Gray : and among tlie best translations in the 
English language, I reckon Twining*s translation of Aristotle's Poe"^ 
tics^ Sydi^nham's Dialogues of Plato, and Hampton's translation- of 
Polybius. S. P.' p. 328. 

* Beloe'a Sexagenarian, or .the HecoUeetions of a Literary Life^ 
2 vol. 8vo, 1817. 

^ Dr. Parr is compelled to record the name of Beloe as an ingrate 
and a slanderer. The worthy and enlightened Archdeacon Nares 
disdained to have . amr cot^cern in this infamous work; The Rev. 
Mr. liennel, of Kensington, could know but little of Beloe. But 
having read hia slanderous book, Mr. Rennel, who is a soutid scho- 
lar, an orthodox clergyman, and a most animated writer, would have 
done well not to have written a sort of postscript. From motives of 
regard and respect for Beloe's amiable widow, Dr. Parr abstained 
from refuting Beloe's wicked falsehoods ; but Dr. Butler, of Shrews* 
bury, repelled them very ably in the Monthly Review. S. P.* 
p. 393. 

* Junius's Letters, 2 vol. 12mo. 1772. 

* The writer of Junius was Mr. Lbyd, secretarv to George Gren- 
vifle, and brother to Philip Lloyd, Dean of Norwich. This will one 
day or other be generally acknowledged. S. P." p. 4-07. 

' Hervey's Meditations and Contemplations: 2Bth edition, with tlie 
Latin verses translated. Edinb. 1772. 

* This book was the delight of Dr. Parr when he was a bor, and 
for some time was the model on which he endeavoured to form a 
style,,' p. 438. 

* Justiniani Institutionum, aea Elementonim, Libri quatoor, a J. 
Beptista Pisacane in Carmina heroicaredacti, folio. Neapaltk 1694;. 

* Dr. Parr thinks this the scarcest book in his librarjr. He saw it 
about forty years ago in M^ite's Catalogue, and eagerly secured it. 
He n^ver saw it in any other catalogue; he never fbund a sefaolar 
whip knew ita exiftteiuse; he has in vain inquired for it in the imiveB* 
silf. libraries, and tbe libraries of eolleotors. The leacned Mr. Ham** 
ley» of New College, Lady Oxford, and, at her requesti Mr« Wind^ 
ham^ the Epglish Minister at Florence, and the Russian Miniiter, 
who was a collector, could not find it in Milan, i1orenc6; Venice^ 
and other parts of It^y. Mr. BJunt^ the ingenious soni)f a Bir^ 
min^ham surgeon, was' for several years busy tn inquiring at th^ li- 
braries and booksellers' shops in Paris, but could not hear-otit. A^ 
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length Mn Hobbs Scott, in 1819^ pufnmagirfg 0ome oM neglected 
books in the back room of a bookseller at Rome, met with it. The 
bookseller know not its value. Mr. Scott paid a few shillings, and, 
brou|;ht the book to Hatton. Dr. Parr then gave his other copy, as' 
aranty, to adorn the library of his honoured friend and patron, MrJ 
Coke, of Hofkham.' p. 489. 

* A MS. upon the Immortality of the Soul, 2 vol. . 

* This is the work of the immortal Sir M. Hale, arid was never pub- 
lished. It was given to Dr. P. by his sagacious and most highly re- 
spected friend, Francis Hargraves, Esq. Dr. Parr hopes that, after* 
his de^th, both the foregoing MSS. Will be purchased for some Col- 
lege Library, in Cambridge, p. 538, 

The other MS., a St. Chrysostom in 4 vols, folio, not used, 
by any editor, was formerly Dr. Askew's: — both MSS. were 
presented by Dr. Parr, some time before his death, to Emma- 
nuel College, Cambridge. 

' Keoneirs Sermon on Gaming. 1795. 

* Dr« RennelL is said with his own hand to h^ve put a copy of .this 
aniniated sermon under the knocker of Mr. Fox's door m South' 
Street. I could wish the story to be untrue. But tho eloquent 
preachf r did not employ his great talents in a Seunon agunst Sab-, 
bath-breaking, though his illustrious patron, Mr. Pitt, had lately 
fough^ a du^with Mr. Tierney, on a Sunday, on Wimbledon Com- 
mon.' p. 567. 

* Sancroft's (Archbp.) Predestined Thief; or a Dialogue between 
a Calvinistic Preacher and a Thief condemned to the Gallows, ti^ns- 
lated from the Latin, 1814*.' 

To this article, the following curious note is appaided, which- 
not only indicates the prejudice of the learned writer^ but amply 
proves that he was not at all times solicitous tp obtain correct 
inforknation, or cautious in communicating his observations on 
passing events, the facts and character of which might without 
difficuUy have been ascertained* 

* The Fur Pradestinatus was re-published and translated in 1813,* 
in consequence of the execution of a Colvintst at Northamptmij He 
denied the fiaot at tile gflilows^ Hq had beaa encouraged itv (ire^ 
sonptfen and A^delaston by a Cahryiist teaeher. The Calviliists 
in Nonrtbanrntoosfaif e took oprbis cause, and attacked the judge and 
the jKty. Their attack wits repelled by the testimony of the o&n^ 
der** afttfflraey, who lived at Wellingborough, . and who, in jostioe to 
the laws, of lus country, published the criminal's private confession 
made to him in Northampton gaol. One Huffey White, a notorious 
ofonier, was banged at the same titne, but did not deny his own 
£udt. S. P.* p.e04. • * . , 

* The execution of d Calviriist at Northampton'!* A rare 
oceurr^iice, we^shoi^d imagine from the extraordinary notice' 
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which the learned Writer bos inserted in the entry before ns. 
Calviaism and the gallows were a fine picture for the contem- 
plation of Dr. Parr, whose forbearance in not more largely de^ 
scribing the legitimacy or the revolting horrors of the associa- 
tion^ our charity might induce us to applaud. The testimony 
of the wretched criminal was not, we suppose, intended to be 
cited as a refutation of his Calvinism ; though, if he were in 
fact a Calvinist, the Dr/s information that < he denied the fact 
y at the gallows,' would seem to refeir the denial to the impute 
tion of Calvinism as the only circumstance in which the reader 
can find the proper antecedent. It was the crime, however^ 
for which the culprit suffered, and not the reputation of being 
a Calvinist, that < he denied at the gallows/ No denial of the 
latter could be expected, nor was there room for it, for the 
most satisfactory of all reasons, that the criminal was not a Cal- 
vinist. If the 'Dr. had told his readers, that the Calvinists m 
Northamptonshire accompanied a brother to the place of exe- 
tioo, bewailing his fate in chaunts of Greek and Latin verses, 
he could not have surprised us more than he h^ done, by the ri- 
diculous assertion, that they * attacked.the judge and the jury' by 
whon^ the criminal was tried, and the verdict of guilty found. 

That the crinunal ^ had been encouraged in presumption and 
< self-delusion by a Calvinist teacher ^ is not to be denied; but 
we should have reminded. Dr. Parr,. if we could have witnessed 
the insertion of his note, that ex uno disce omnes^ is sometimes a 
calumnious reflection. The case to which the Doctor refers, re- 
ceived from us at the time of its occurrence, an ample notice, 
which our readers will find in E. R. Vol. II. p. £1^ N. S. 
1814. It was at the solicitation and for the satisfiiction of' Cal- 
vinists, that the testimony of the offender's attorney, who pub- 
lished the criminal's private confession, was obtained; and the 
whole of the obnoxious transactions were as offensive to the 
body of Calvinists in Northamptonshire, as they could be to 
any other persons. The alleged attack on the judge and jury 
is a pure figment. The individual who encouraged the crimi- 
nal in- his awful pijesumption, expressly declared ^n the pafnph- 
kt in which his supposed conversion was ostentatiously . .dii- 
ptayed, that he would not take upon him to assert his innocence. 
Kendall was condemned and executed for robbing the Leeds 
mail, of which he was unquestionably guilty. He was wA a 
Calvinist ; and the indiscreet and injurious zeal of the ^ Calvin- 
ist teacher ' who attended him, was most effectually expose^ 
by the Calvinists of Northamptonshire. 

There is one circumstance, however, connected with K^i- 
dall's case, and forming a part of it, so far as religion is cbn- 
cernedt to which we could have called Dr. Parf s most serious 
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ict'to which' we should have been anxious 
'Dr. Parr describes, and truly describes, 
self-deluded/ as denying, in the very hour 
jnominious death, the crime for which he 
ivhich the Doctor believes that he Was 
•etched creature, quitting Hfe and holding 
ent* was administered by a clergyman of 
nd ! In what manner would Dr. PiMrr 
msaction ? Can it be truly represented 
encouragement to presumption and'self- 
nists in Northamptonshire, br the Cal- 
ice, could scarcely He under any imputa- 
lan the actual conduct of the officiating 
lished Church, in administering to the 
ordinance of the Lord's Supper. What 
)f its design ? For what purpose cAn its 
or even so much as suggested to them ? 
effect prodiiced by such a communion in 
w? We know of nothing more unhai- 
n this practice^ and cannot forbear from 
istonishmerit, that, while the bishpps of 
id are asserting their authority in other 
interfere to prevent or check one of thfe 
^hich could obtain a place in Protestant 
utdder at the awful profanations to which 
connivance extends ! 



^/ 



^/ThiB very able book (Serjeant Heywood's " Right of Protestant 
Dise^teiiB to a Complete Toleration,") was published on the appli- 
j^\\q^ pf the Dissenter^ for the repeal of the Test Act. It has beeh 
aicnbed to ^rjeant Hey wood, who probably was assisted by law« 
v^js 9nd dissenting clergymen. It is the only powerful book pro- 
duced by the appucation, and it wrought a total change in Dr. Parr^s 
'miod on the general principle of tests. He always disapproved of the 
Utrcramental test, and he now sees the inefficacy and the injustice of 
al!- tt^gious tests whstsoever. S. P/ p. 61 5- 

"^ ♦ Psrfey (Archdeacon) — the vaifiy the irtebmisienty the***^ the 
it^jhK'^^ acutey the noUty* I never thought Paley an honest maa. 
Hlr oottld fi«t afford, fotsooth, to have a. conscience, aod he ha4 
^bone^ He had great sagaQity, wit, and science, and some good 
.inunousk S. P/ p. 672. 

\knSi his works will continue to delight and instruct, when 
Or. Pairi^s learning shall be forgotten. 

'" * ' • ^ Lines sv^eined' to the Manuscript Cntalogue. 

. f Summe Deus I grates a me tibi semper agendas, 

Oiiod bona librorum, et provisse fhigis in annum est * 
Vol. XXIX. N.S. Q 
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Voplh ; m^nle fruor quod sftna id corpore sktio, 
Natales Iste numerans, et caras amici8« 
Dificendi quod amor Tiget, atque iostante senecta 
Spea Tits inelioris inlu^et pectore in imo. & P/ 

The best specimen of a catalogue raisonnee that has lately 
fallen under our notice, is Howell and Stewart's ' Catalogue of 
Oriental and Biblical Literature.' It must have cost the pub- 
lishers infinite pains, and is highly valuable for the brief, criti- 
cal) and bibliographical notices which are interspersed. These 
are drawn from multi&rious sources, and, as the authority is 
uniformly given, the reader is left to exercise his discretion as to 
bow far he may rely upon the opinion pronounced. The collec- 
tion of Oriental literature is very extensive, and includes some 
works of great value; and for the purpose of completing these 
several classes, as far as possible, several articles have been 
added without prices, which are rare. Anotlier bookseller 
(£. Palmer) has also, we perceived, adopted the plan of affixing 
short characters to many of the books in his catalogue. Care 
must be taken not to give insertion to partial and incompetent 
opinions, although backed by great names. Dr* Parr, for in- 
stance, is not to be trusted, when his prejudices were interested. 
Sir W. Jones was sometimes too hasty : he has overpraised 
Cantemir as much as Dr. Johnson has KnoUes. FlnkerKm's 
opinion is worth little : Denon's travels may be < a venr splea- 
did,* but it is certainly not an * excellent work.' We throw 
out these hints by way of caution, but are quite aware of tiie 
difficulty of the task. Such attempts ought to meet with liberal 
cncouragenicnt. % 



Art* VI. Classical Manual; or, A Mythological, Historica}^, and 
' Geographical Commentary on Pope's Homer, and DnrdenV £neid 
of Virgil ; with a copious Index. 8vo. pp. ^7. Prfce 18ii Lon- 
don, 1827. 

^O teach much in a short time, is the promise by irhich iD«iy 
projectors of new and easy modes of education have sought 
to obtain patronage for their Utopian schemes. In too many 
instances, however, the results have shewn, that methods of in- 
struction which abridge the labour, and save the time of a 
learner^ do ndt always &cilitale the acquisition of knowledge. 
Solid and permanent attainments are never acquired ,withoitf 
cost. Stiil, it must be admitted, that facilities may be provided 
for assistipg the progress of learners, which shall insure £c»r 
them an honourable testimony to their proficietioy. The auia of 
this kind which have been supplied to classical stndetfCs, have 
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not been few or unimportant, and the present volume is worthy 
of being added to their number. It is a very useful work, ju- 
diciously designed, and ably executed. A great variety of in- 
formation relative to the mythology, religious rites, ceremonies, 

tuthentic history, and geography of the ac- 
in these well-filled pages. The work is in- 

nion to Homer and to VirgiPs ^neid, and 

3r the service of the English reader, as for 

I the originals are accessible. The several 

1 in regular successic 

! and Dryden. This 

\ plan of a classical d 

alphabetically. Mi 

ty avoided, greatly i 

lecessary for the undi 

lentary has been pro 

is furnished, by mei 
i^eryname and circu 
i articles, we lay bef( 

1 account of the Mu 
ates. 

' ' Hfad. Book I. 774. MUSES — Mjrthologists are neither agreed 
tipon theoHgin, the names, or (nor) the number of the Muses. Cicero 
enmnerates four ; Tkelxiope, Mneme, Aaoa, and Melbtb, 
daughters of Jupiter, the son of Heaven ; in another place, nine, the 
daughters Qf Jupiter and Mnemosyne ; and again, nine, the daugh- 
ters of Pierus and Aiitiope. Pausanias acknowledges three, Melete 
(Meditation), Mnems (Memory), and Ajeda (Song). Varro also 
admits but of three. Diodorus states, that, in the company of musi- 
cians and dancers kept by Osiris, there were nine young girls, who 
were instructed in all the arts which had any relation to music ; 
(whence their appellation Muses;) and that they were under one of 
his generals, named Apollo, whose surname, Musagetes, may be thus 
accounted for. It is, however, the more received opinion, according 
to Hesiod, that they were the daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne, 
and that they were nine in number ; their names, and the arts and 
sorences over which they presided, being the following : — 

* Clio, History; Euterpe, Music; Thalia, Comedy ; Melpo- 
mene, Tragedy ; Terpsichore, Dancing ; Erato, Lyric Poetry ; 
PoLTHTMNiA, Singing and Rhetoric; Calliope, Eloquence and 
Heroic Poetry ; Urania, Astronomy. 

* Clio, whose name is derived from a Greek word signifying ^/bry 
irjhme, is represented with a guitar, a lute, or a trumpet m one 
liMd, femd a qliiH, or book, In the other. 

> '^ Et^t^-RPB, Oom a word signifyiiig dels^ting^ is crowned twith 
#4wefft f is playtng'on the fiute ; and is siirreunded by instruments of 
^9ini the inveation.of tragedy is sometimes attributed to her, but 
iM»re gencleaUy W Melpemeoe' . . 

Q2 
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*• Thalia» from a word ugrvfying happy ot^urUhingt ib repre* 
sen ted with a mask in her right hand, leaning against a coluno* 

' Mblpomene, from a word signifying JtJt^/n^y in represented with 
a dagger in one hand, and a sceptre and crowns in the other. Some* 
times she holds a lyre. 

^ Terpsichore, from a word signifying entertaining hy the dance^ 
is represented with a musical instrument in her hand. Some ascribe 
to this muse the birth of the Sirens, of Rhesils, the son of StrymoiH 
and of Biston, the son of Mars. 

' Erato, from a word signifying amiable^ is represented with a 
lyre in her right hand» and a lute in her left, Cupid being sometimes . 
placed near her, holding a torch. 

' Polyhymnia, from a word signifying rnidiiplicity o£ souga, ia re« 
presented veiled, with either a sceptre or lyre in her left hand, and 
her right hand raised, as if ready to harangue. 

' Calliope, from a word expressive of the sweetness of her voicef 
18 represented with a trumpet in her right hand, and books in her 
left. This muse, who is supposed by some to have been the mother 
of the Corybantes, and of the Sirens, excited the rancour of Venus 
by taking the part of Proserpine in the contest respecting Adonis. 

* Urania, from a word signifying celestial^ is represented with aa 
azure-coloured robe, crowned with stars, holding a globe in her hand, 
and being surrounded by mathematical instruments. 

' Apollo was the patron and frequent attendant of the Muses^ 

whose principal residence was upon Pindus, Helicon, and ParnaBauSy 

the horse Pegasus grazing generally in tlieir neighbourhood. Thea^ 

with all fountains (especially Hippocrenci or Caballinus, Castalia, 

Pyrene, and Aganippe), the river Permessus, the palm, and. the laurel 

tree, were sacred to them. Some of the ancients considered them to 

be warlike goddesses, and even confounded them with the Bacchantes* 

The^ had several altars in Greece, (particularly at Athens,] in Mace* 

donia, and at Rome; and their temples were commoa aisa to the 

~~ (red upon the theme of their inspiratioo 

es who presided over verse. They were 

beautiful ; sometimes dancing in a group, 

od sometimes in yellow robes, with wings 

es depending upon the particular art over 

n music proposed to them by the Pieridet, 
Thracian, is not mentioned in any poet 
I changed into magpies by Apollo, tor the 
expressed their mortification at the deci* 
ountry in favour of the Muses* (See Story 
5.) 

* jEneip of Virgil, Book IV. lOCX) The sieters.'} The FATES. 

Tl)e Fates, or Parc£, were goddesses, whose power among the ai^ 
cien^ was considered to be absolute. They were supposed to pre* 
side over tlie birth, life» and death of. mankind; but my tbologiits dif- 
fer with respect to their number and or^^in* Uesiod and ApoUo« 
dor us trace the latter to Nox, or to Jupiter and Themis; Orpheus, 
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to Erebus; Lycophron, to the sea and Jupiter Zeus; and others, to 
Necessitj and Destiny. Cicero identifies them with the fatal neces- 
sity or destiny by which all things are directed and governed ; Lucian 
confounds them with Destiny or Eimarmene ; while others dest;ribe 
them either as the ministers of that divrnity, of Jupiter, or of Pluto. 
Vith respect to their number, it is the received opinion, that it jvas 
three ; and the names generally applied to them are C 
CHBSis, and Atropos. The number three is said 
an ingenious allegory, the three divisions of time, as r 
present, the past, and the future ; Clotho, who held the 
act of spinning, designating the present ; Lachesis, aw 
die, the past ; and Atropos, a pair of scissars with whi< 
thread (emblematical of the course of life), the futur 
enumerates three other goddesses, who discharged the offices of the 
Fates : viz. Venus Urania, Fortune, and Ilithyia. Some add to these, 
Proserpine, or Stygian Juno (who often disputes with Atropos the 
office of cutting the thread of life), and Opis, the same as Nemesis', 
or Adrastia. The Romans assigned the names Decima, Nona, and 
MoRTA, to the Fates. Many of the ancients affirm that they were 
not subject to any of the Gods, except Jupiter (see 11. xvi. 535.) ; 
while others (see ^n. x. 662.) maintain that even Jupiter himself was 
obedient to their commands : some on the contrary, assert that it 
was Destiny to whose control the king of the gods was subject. 
The Fates inhabit, according to Orpheus, as the ministers of Pluto, 
a dark cave in Tartarus ; according to Ovid, a palace, in which the 
destinies of mankind are engraven on iron and brass, so that neither 
tbe thunders of Jupiter, the motion of the heavenly bodies, nor any 
convulsions of nature, can efface the decrees. 
* * Representations o/l2 Plato and other philosophers place their 
abode in the celestial regions, describing them as decorated with 
starry white robes, with crowns on their heads, seated upon thrones 
of resplendent brightness, and joining in harmonious strains with the 
Sheens. Among other representations, they are depicted under the 
semblance of decrepit old women, entirely covered by a white robe 
edged with purple, wearing crowns, composed either of flocks of 
wool and narcissus flowers. Or of gold (their heads being often how- 
ever encircled by a simple fillet), and holding respectively a distaff, a 
spindle, and a pair of scissars. Sometimes a crown with seven stars, 
a variegated robe, and a light blue drapery, are exclusively assigned 
to Clotho; a robe covered with stars, and a pink drapery, to Lache- 
sis $^and a long black veil to Atropos ; the great age of the Parcas 
denoting the eternity of the divine decrees ; the distaff and spindle^ 
the regulation of these decrees ; and the mysterious thread, the little 
importance which should be attached to a state of existence depend- 
ing on the most trifling casualties. Lycophron describes them as 
being lame ; and Hesiod as having black and ferocious countenances. 
Tbey are sometimes placed, with tHe Hours, round the throne of Plu- 
to; and, at Megara, they were sculptured on the head of a Jupiter, 
totimply the subjection of the god to Dbstiny, of whom, according 
tovtek representation, the Fatb^ were the ministers. 
The Greeks called them Moirje ; the Romans in later times. Ma- 
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TRvB» and erected alUrs to A^ni al Olympiat M^ffacay Sicyen* aM 
Sparta^ at Rocne» in Tuscany, and at Verona: in Gaul, these divini* 
ties were worshipped under Uie appellation of GoDDBss^MoTasRs.' . 

To the volume are appended tables of Jewish, Greciadi and 
Roman measures^ weightSi and monies. 



Art. yiL The Cabinet Lawyer; a Popular Digest of the Latrs of 
England; also a Dictionary of Law Terms, Maxims, Acts of Pfilru 
liament, and Judicial Antiquities; correct Tables of Assessed 
Taxes, Stamp Duties, Excise Licences, and Post-horse Duties ; 
Post-office Regulations, Rates of Porterage, and Hackney Coaches, 
Turnpike Laws, Com Laws, and Prison Regulations. Second 
Edition, 24mo. pp. 584^. Price 7s. 6d. London, J 827. 

' T WISH,' says Lord Bacon, * every man knew as mnch law 
■■• * as would enable him to keep himself out of it.' This 
benevolent and enlightened wish is adopted as a motto by the 
Editor of this useful compendium, wh* 
have been entitled the Pocket Lawyer. 



* A prindpal object of the present undertaking has been, to lessen 
the occasions for an appeal to the Courts of Law ; and secondly, to 
render accessible to unprofessional readers, a knowledge of the in- 
stitutions by which individual tights, persons, and properties bre 
secured. . 

* As the primary design was a Popular Digest of the Laws of 
England, my first object has been compression aAd simpHoity t llie 
former, I endeavou^ to attain by strictly avoiding every thing elci- 
traneous to a distmtt eluddation of the immediate qaes|ion ; the 
latter, by divestine the subject of technical obscurity^ combined witb 
an arranc;ement which I thmk will be found as natural and conve* 
nient as the English laws will admit.' 

We bave been very highly pleased with both the arranger 
ment and the execption of the ivork^ which does great credit, to 
the industry and ci^re, ^a well as talent and 90tmd judg^Qien^ 
of the Editor, To be clear and precise without being Kwi^ 
nical or finical, is not always easy. The Aothor has, .we ^nk, 
succeeded. The work is written in as popular * style ^aa legal 
subjects would admit ; and more information is brought together 
within a small compass, relating to the civil, criminal, and fiscal 
law of this country, than is, we believe, to be found in any 
sunilar opmpendiunu The Dictionary of Law Term^ S^Of^jfOfirt 
tpins also a great deal of useful nuscellaneoua in£;^rmauop, . , 

As fivr ,as^ we have been able to i;«rify the Autliioi?!^,^^}^^ 
mepti|,,^egr appear to us very correct* At page 19{f,;wejm^t^ 
however, with it remark vAiidx i» not strictly, or iH^leaiH i^ 
entirely thie« Both the Test Ad and ihe (k»Pft^9$iMAeiL 1^ 
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represented as being ^ edmpflrtttiirely inc^atire/ < sineie it i» 

< usual, at the close of every sesstoii of parliament, to pass an 

< afct to indemnify those who have not complied with the re- 
\ qqisilions of the Corporation and Test Acts.' The annual in- 
demnity act, which is usually passed early in the sessioo^ tbough 
it affords protection in certain cases from penalties and vexa- 
tious prosecution, by no means nullifies the operation of the 
fpts in question. The exclutive force of the teat remaiuf, and» 
wbet.is worse, its demoralising operatiojo, as a continual pro- 
faaation of a divine ordinance. 



Art. VIIL A Discourse on JusMlcalion by Faith : preached in the 
Course of Sermons on the roints in Controversy between the 
Romish and the Protestant Churches, at Tavistock Chapel, Dmry 
Lane', on Tuesday, Dec. 11, 1827. By the Rev. E. Bickersteth, 
Morning Preacher at Wheler Chapel, Spital-Square. Second 
Edition, corrected. 8vo. pp. 36. Price Is. 6d. London. 1828. 

< ^^HAT is the fault of the Church of Rome? Not that 
* she requireth works at their hands which will be saved, 
' but that she attributeth unto works a power of satisfying God 
^ for sin ; yea, a virtue to merit both grace here, and in heaven, 
* glory.' Such is the clear statement given by Hooker of the 
grand point on which Romanists and Protestants are at issue* 
Xhia all-important controversy does not turn on the use of a 
iP0rd,r-«on the mere meaning of the term justification. Many 
have misunderstood and misapplied that word, who have been 
fer from holding Ae doctrine of salvation by works. The 
word rendered justification, is confessedly a forensic term, nsed 
in a popular but technical sense ; well understood at the time 
in which the Apostles wrote^ but to us not so obvious. A. just 
man is a holy or good man. To make just then, the Romanist 
argues, must be the same as to niake good or fac^« ' The cbn-* 
nexion in which the phrase occurs, proves that this conclusion 
is erroneous. Justification is opposed to condemnation, and it 
Signifies a judicial declaration of the righteousness of the party 
arraigned. It is to make righteous or make just in the sense of 
a le^ decision ; so that the person is thenceforward just and 
righteoQS bylaWj re-instated in the condition of an innocent 
person. In this sense, it is the act of God as the Moral Go- 
vernor <yf hi^ creatures. The believer is thus iustified on his 
believing; it arises from or out of (?«) his feith; but, strictly 
8]^king, faeis not jnstified by his faith, but justified by God. 
•* It^is Goo that justifieth.'* Justification, Mr. Bickersteth 
very ^n^eriy iftates, is < Gbd's acc^ing ns free from the tharge 
^(U M^ 'hi^ ^ec^ting us as righteous/ Jnstification by feith 
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%ca!Poely convey this idea ; it is ratlier jatCification on oMhiTiii||ii 
iiiith ; and all the force and propriety of die form of evpreaskm 
are d^troyed, if we lose sight of the idea, that it is the judicial 
act of Qod who, consistently with his immutablejuidce, justifies 
tBc ongodly. - - 

" But it is Certain^ that this is not the only sense in wtiiob Ae 
word is med by the saored writers. To justify often iaitports io 
vindicate, to attest, or to establish by proof. Thus, • Wisdom 
• * is jostlfled by -her children ;' Christ was ' justified by' the 

* Spirit;' and Abraham was justified by bis obedience — not for 
it, or through it, but by it, in the sense of the attestation which 
it afforded to his faith, on which Giod had already justified him 
and received him to his favour. The two ideas are very dis- 
tinct, and the dtstinction is clear and obvious when the terms 
are once understood ; but it ought not to surprke us^ tfajtika 
phraseology foreign (Vom our own modes of expression, and 
eauivocal because we have no one word that corresponds to the 
wnole meaning of the original, should be the source of ONich 
mistake and obscurity. Unhappily, we have too maay semi* 
papists within Protestant communions, to whom this word jui- 
tification is a snare and stumbling*Uock, becanse they mistake 
the act of God for man's duty. Every believer, must justify 
bimaelf by his works^^there is a sense in vriiicfa this is eotivefy 
true-^his faith cannot in this sense justify him :, he mnst so 1st 
his light shine bdbre men^ that they, beholding his ]gDod works, 
may glorify his Heavenly Fathen Btit no sinner can jttsdfy 
himself; not by his works, for that is aoontradietkra; notfb^ 
his faith, for tluit has no power of satbfying* the claims of the 
law; he is justified because another has paid the debt,-md.fat- 
cause the Jiulge of alf has pronotinced ium righteous .dibough 
him^ . This is, in oar view, the Apostolic doctrine of Jastuo* 
cation* 

' In a valuable note^ Mr. Bidcersteth remarks^ 

* Our Lord frequently ascribes that to faith, which more directhr 
belongs to himself, that faith might be bonoured and eticouragea, 
that its necessity mi^ht be madejprominent, and men bight be di- 
rected how to obtain the benefit. Thus he says t Th^JaUh hath 
mtde thee fjokoky not, / have made thee whole $ * Thy JkOh kath $af>id 
thee, not, / have saved thee. Christ notices not ius own po«f rud 
grace, but the fiutb of the applicant, and thus teaches his hflsrevsts 
two&ld lessoo; shewing them, net only that b^ is tbei^yer.of.^e 
blessing, but that faith is the means of th^^* receiving it. .His qwn 
honour is^cured ; for it, is the very property pf faith, tp^give f^J^c 
fflory to his name.' p. 12, note., \ , ' ' "! i .if 

> Now, in the same sense in which it wfeis jafaly . ^ Thy Mub Mti 

* made thee whole/, it may d<mbtless be-ssid idtk tfittks^Tby 
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'finds iuA jastified tbecw As we are ^ laved by hope,* m^ we 
are ' jeBti&3d bj faicb :' fjiete are respectively the means of fial- 
vation and acqaittal. But when we are stating the doctrine of 
Jttstifioitiflgiy we cannot be t6o careful in explicitly maintain- 
ingi that neither faith nor works can have any satisfactory effi- 
^denov; that fiuth is neither an agent^ nor an efiicient causey 
.bat loal the jostifieation of a sinner must be the decree ^ JUs 

Now were this dearly understood and AiU^ admitted, the 
oonolnsion^ one would thinks would be irresistible, that the 
Justification of the believer must be absolutely gratuttou8,-*«a 
sovereign exercise of mercy, which no eflforts or meritorious 
performances on the part of the unjustified could have any share 
in bringing about. The only questions that would arise in the 
witsA of an uninformed inquirer, would then be, whether this sove- 
veign act of die Divine Being be immediately consequent «pofi 
f)dm» or whether it be suspended on the conditions of future 
bbcdience, in which case it cannot take place till the day of final 
awards and again, whether, if it is bestowed in this life» it can 
be inoertained by the indivkluaL 

Tkm answer to these qneries is, firsts that the justification of 
' a anner cannot be a amditiomd act on the part of* Crod, being 
inmediatdy introductory to certain specific privileges, am 
ji^ving access to a state of grace or favour : it is attended, in 
fiicC^'Dy a total change of tne relation in which the creature 
stands to his Maker. Secondly, since ^ peace with God through 
**awp Lord Jesus Christ,' b the fruit and result of the justifica- 
tion consequent upon a true faith^ it cannot be eiyoyed till the 
believer has reason to fecl^assured of his justification ; nor is he, 
till then) prepared to discharge ^hose high duties, and to act 
from those motives, which arise out of the new relation towards 
God into which he has thus been introduced. It is true, bis 
final salvation is suspended upon conditions; but the justificai- 
tion promised to faith, and received by faith, must, in its very 
nature, be absolute and unconditional ; because it is the passing 
&om death into life, — the judicial reversal of condemnation. 

The importance of the word justification arises entirely frort 
its being the only one that conveys the idea which we have at- 
tempted to illustrate. It is not synonymous with forgiveness, 
for this ^ especial reason, that a judge never forgives. Afiither 
fergiv^ his children ; a sovereign pardons, in the exercise of 
Tlis royal clemencyt but the judge, in the discharge of his pro- 

S^ function, can only acquit or condemn. Some persons, Mr. 
idcersteth remarks, < have considered justification and for- 
'i^ngttbness as one and the same blessing. It is allowed, that we 
'*^o*. XXIX. N*& B 
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edltiop^ containing only 9U short lectures, whereat tjie pFeA3nt4^pi^- 
tains njne> and each of ttiem fonger than those in any of the editloop 
wliich the Editor has seen. 'Hiis augmentatfont he trusts, will tie. 
found to consist of important and interesting matter^ much of which ^ 

tly mentioned in the old editions, 
iguage^ it is hoped, will be fouirf to 
rork has been re*wriiten; and gx^ 
i the numerooa vulvar ex|»rwiBAiis 
lages of this otherwise pleasing and 
te for them such as are at the wo^<> 

lit the third' place, numerous cuts, very neatly executed) are 
interspersed throughout the work, rendering the edition one o^ 
the cheapest and most attractive little books for young students 
tbat we have lately met with. Tbe frienda of the old Tom^ 
Telescope will not complain that a much better work is '|m*i^ 
seated to their children under his illustrious name* We have 
heard of a man— -an Irishnan of course^—wbo discovered a greOi 
fendnessfor an old knife which had had two new blades ahd^ 
one new bandied he only mistook succession for continuity. 
The present work bears nearly tbe same relation to the cud 
one, that the amended knife did to its original r it is twice a^ 
Targe, and re-written ; but it has the name of the old workf 
and is its legitimate suceess(Nr« 



Art. X. Vi0uo of the Character ^ PotUton^ and Prospects cfihsEdimik 
httrsh Bible Sodeiy* In Seven JLeiters, by Anglicanua. 8vo«r PP^V^ 
Edmburgh, 1827. 

"Vf OT having seen the last half dozen Numbers of the EdiiH 
. burgh Christian Instructor, we have been at a loss ti 
kndw how matters were going on in that focus of orthodokjr anti 
metropolis of Protestantism, where Dr. Thomson's itfeat is. The 
present pamphlet appears very a-jrqpos, to satisfy our curiosi^^ 
and we hasten to lay before our readers the view which it vS- 
fords of the present position of that last hope of tbe Reformer 
tion, the Edinburgh Bible Society, 

AngUcanus is a bold champion) to assume such. a notndc 
guerre in Edinburgh^ and to come forward with a sling and « 
stones * to confront the boaster that came forth daily as an aKen 
' to defy the armies of the living God ! * The enemy must re^ 
spect the fearless valour and plain dealing which are displayed 
in the terms of the defiance. < It was time to tell him, that 
• fear of sin, not fear of him, nor of the strength of the cj^u^p 
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* iie hud Iff Umdi d^ar^ otnr Moeptance<yf his censelets 8am« 

* ttKms to the field of strifeJ* ^Tbe CTuntlet has at length been 
tflireti tip by one whom, we su^ect, be will sorely repent having; 
provoked, and who discovers a personal knowledge of the man 
that reduces him to his true dimensions. 

-« We wonder/ says Anglicanus, * at the spirit which has taken pos- 
session of Cfaristian men, that they should seek their glory in out* 
brttimig and out-boasting one another ; at die pet of orthodoxy that 
has severed Che good men of the north from the good men of the 
soti^; and at the gregarious simplicity with which persons of tem- 
perate minds have followed in the train, and impregnated them^elveff 
with the passions of their leaders^ The test of soumi Presby terianism 
and of true Churchmansbip comes to lie in animosity f^ost the 
Bible Society, and against Christianity in general pretending to ex- 
istetice south of the Tweed. An honest man bom and bred out of 
Socrdaod is an entity hardly to be believed in ; and religious principle, 
W9 are taeght to conclude, baa no share whatever in the formation 
of that diaracter. ** There's ne'er a villahi in all Denmark,*' safy« 
Haodet, "but he's an arrant knave ;" aad some would teach us Ui 
think that nearly the same thing might with equal truth be predicated 
of every Christian. Saint and hypocrite, if we may credit their vo<« 
cabulary, should stand for synonymes. 

* Let us suppose, for the parallel is a fair oae, that tbe Rev. Mr. 
Dealtry of Clapham, Mr. Cunningham of Harrow, or any other man 
•f credit in London 80cietv» were to brin^ out aRegations periodi- 
cally* going to the effect of proving tiiat the Reverend Dr* Gordon, 
Dr. Peddie, and Henry Grey, were h3rpocrites and impostors, that 
Sir Wiltiam Forbes was a thief, Colonel Macgregor a liar, Mr. Tho-» 
mas Erskine a man whose word could not be received on any import- 
ant occasion; that aH die* religious characters of any note in Edin^ 
tergk were engaged with them fai oefiurioQs transactions, and that the 
rest were gull^ and cajoled by them, under the inflaenoe ertHer of 
wilful infatuation, or participation in their evil deeds ; — if such repre« 
scntationa. might be supposed to make thdr way to any extent' in 
London* per force of riietoric and argumentation, can wesnppose 
Ihem to bereceived with any thing but contempt in the sphere wner^ 
these men are intimately known ? Would ^eir warmest friends give 
themselves much concern about the vindication of their fame, or deem 
that any ally but time was necessary for the establishment of their 
innocence? — For, if the peccability of human nature renders the 
apostacy of any individuaJ, however high his spiritual attainments 
may have been supposed, a possible thing : yet wnere is the man, be- 
Ueving that the grtf^e of God has done any thinff for mankind, who 
fioold teach himself to think, that men of tried fidelity and maturity 
ef Christian princiole, Imd, simultaneously and by mutual consent, 
abandoned, tbemselyes to a course of treachery and dissimtilatioh ; 
tfiat they met habitually to discuss their ne&rions projects withmtt 
beii^ in any degree abashed in each other'a presence; and tbut, hi 
spite of the diagrace and resentment that must eventually revart 4o 
them, fVom those whose esteem and gratitude formed th^ sum of their 
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(t fnoMtpd'acoinrietion Mid wdLt^ 
I our Gce^M^ty with Tegttrd iothv 
believe?' p. iiU^W. 
less of error, and amid tbe herew 
prrngfiig.Mp ^daa time terfime bx 
Y can find no occupflitien «o ibn* 
re theee ie do matter^ dispnttv 
lood aa those with w4on tkmfmrm 
doubted leader jtiray his -bactevy 
ijentV movedaagcroteafrvicK 
lot aware uAo owns tbem as hit 
Ball Master ? Why ibottld ft row 
t of GaCfa, or like tne inystie bevtt 
tfntings of the good^itbe ettdsa 
s of the failhfiil, .reoordtod against 
ily prayers of holy men araoBg- 
bindensvs "-^^o hare an appUiaiu 
\* T\nm theco«osel«f AUtorikd 
U ft^r all, good oofaea.of> Inesil' 
roTince of God to do. good by* 
T to be the ds«'^thatevit4->«# 
in it ? It was ^let the'choiee of 
9 what the one was in his ignoh 
f bein^ in 4iis pre8iittiptien». *^ tJm 
icoufwe ofGody' for the chastisement of his people's sins; still less 
would any instructed man run the risk of being found an implement 

mt, and custeess the approved 
deubtless ImawS' how to . make 
c^et ani at all events^ kris taw 
lelf with thb iiifirmitieattf <«re«k 
» they arethat^are stuabM bf' 
: ^^ 

le very Alrodty of. the cbairgee 
d all ikoiq^btof eoiitmdibtiB|^ 
k. ThoBsaon talks, ^fieaeiiidns 
iliasi. A Nothkig' has suppressed 
s» eseept itsovn TOKsitiBg' im 
ndW m1 at reoetviiw wkat pve^ 
rJedgeand best estaUished^on^ 
(. for insunoe« iaibiked no-itm 
dbroppkd in' faer ohaaobeiv wm9 
, f' Whati'' aaid slWv^^ :cm>it 
%o.aelsioot by starting if doobl 
ii6f« .goed-ior haEm ? :'n»*boek^ 
it ia eAoogfa Hsr mt*- J oiwof 

ire|MAlieaty for party opomiii^ 
Msmaiisdis with kia own:* Itiis 
IM^ HMtenos^^ewwihwUf 
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,.* But we are told, that these views 
q[. EnglaQd, and (hat even from ] 
been received by the £dinbur|^h S(m 
liib abettors of Edinburgh principle 
will answer for it, a native Englishmi 
the chief of them, of small Scottish 
wicofig aide of the border, who sig 
diurch that has not cherished them w 
highest conceptions of worldly glory 
dome of St. George's — ^it would not 
GORc^ve to be the road to prefermei 
befi9f:e the time arrive when they, as 
the care of a little flock at Berwick 
churge^" with benefice of ISOL per 
00 seme dreary heath of theyr and Di 
Sucb individuals send their horoaffc 
cielT* And of the tribe of needy adu 
to.toe genial South, there are hund 

tbeia. to for^t^ as tbeir betters for-t|ie most part do, their presby- 
terian education and early predilections, and whom sordid sentiments, 
vulgar .nianners, and inone^oving babits, preclude froip the amiable 
ciivles otcultivatadreligious sooiety. TbejSe ^ not for a }<mg time 
clKUsge their vc^ntioitBtfoft society wUh the^spope ^f tbek exij»t^i|ce« 
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They eontlnue to read and rail, for the sake of old draes, witfi the 
Edinburgh Instructor ; and if they have any thing to spare, to sheir 
their detestation of the men they do not know, and of the affiiirs they 
do not understand, they send it north- to swell the coffers and the 
pride of the Edinburgh Bible Society. But such contributions, like 
picturesque scenery on other men's estates, will do more to gratify 
the taste than to extend the resources of the Society that mis the 
benefit of thenu 

* It is, however, shrewdlv thought, even in that seat of monar- 
chical and well-consolidated strength ^om which he ** gives his little 
senate laws," that Dr. T. feels sometimes, as it were, the swell of 
secret insubordination, and as to the public — patient and tractable 
as the many-headed beast has been — ^that he is sometimes galled in 
his seat, and rides what may soon become a restive and uneasy 
charger. Why there are in the Cabinet, and among those who are 
noisiest in their public adulation of him and' in their abuse of the 
London Committee, those who in suitable company make no scruple 
to declare, that the Edinburgh Society stood in a predicament be- 
twixt two evils, viz. of conforming to the London measures, or cast* 
ing itself on the chariot wheels of this autocrat, to run the career of 
his flight with him, and that the remedy adopted had turned out 
worse in their opinion than the evil escaped from— those who, in the 
heat of their zeal to make proselytes, warn their friends to rest in the 
perusal of the Second Statement, the Instructor being the disgrace 
of their cause. The platform itself, with all its fudge smiles, ready 
raptures, and vive le rots, gave tokens of changes yet to come. How 
had he to call up, swear in, an4 bind over every member of the old 
Committee to his full portion of responsibility for the manufacture of 
the Second Statement ; as though he had accosted them — ^* You 
there {liars and turncoats by anticipation,) can you, or will you 
dare to deny your having had your opinion asked and your consent 
taken to all that is therein stated ? Did I not read every line over in 
your hearing ? Did you not get it home with you for private consi* 
deration ? I did, to be sure, draw up that Statement — who can 
say he helped me in it? I did draw up the Second Statement, 
that work is mine, my exultation and my happiness. That book it 
is that engages my untired perusal, that yields me its unes^hausted 
solace, when, 'from a statesman's lofly cares, I steal the indulgent 
hour, and like Trojan Paris among his arms, *' brightening the shield 
and polishing the bow," apply myself to perfecting its classic svm* 
metry, and to devising what still higher touches of perfection mieht 
be conferred upon its clenching logic and flowing periods, supposing 
the drowsy, insipid public would odl it to a second edition. Mine 
was the toil, but yours, my boys, is all the advantage. Will you not 
stick by your leader, and reap a share in the glorious harvest that 
yet awaits him ?" 

' And can that Committee have forgot the Third Statement, whea 
at full length, in print, and on its way from the press to the mail, by 
which it was that evening to speed its flight to London, it was read in 
haste, crammed down and swallowed by them at a gulp, nolens volens^ 
and then published at large, as the free, cordial, unanimous tcftJMo- 
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wititdrB^, not at all, I believe, for the reason which Dr. T. ^twjiiore 
iniAteVented fdr-hisa kk*ld% Jnitru^r^ bUt-becaase ho, find9 that 
^ duMiaetir-^ partackahip^m aoalroversy is- fiMteaed. upoaieaerj 
afiifriiQaK tfootimBD^iflruittoft wkk-the old ^kMiaty^ whipfa^ai a-cao^ 
Adklavtartiofl^MwoBeat'Op p^io faYeur^- ha iudges^ it \p^swigpf 

-o;^voa»uaa3x. njs. s. 
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for him to incur. So that every man is put to the test of hif man' 
hood, who dares an opinion here ; like the preachers in Whitfield's 
time, in whom it was not enough that they could preach the gospel 
with all boldness, except they could also bear being, pelted with 
stones. Hardly a newspaper editor besides my ingenious patron 
would have risked an acquaintance with Anglicanus. Scotch news« 
papers, to be sure, have nothing to do with being original ; they do 
not guide, but follow the multitude — 

<* In duty bound, as all the learned think, 

To uphold the cause by which they eat and drink." 

Yet they know that in this instance, it is not the sentiment of the 
many^ eo much as the tyranny of the^/hc, that compels them, while 
giving publicity to the most impudent and violent things on the one 
side, to shun, under the alarming name of controversy^ all that ia 
written on the other/ pp. 89 — iS. 

' Can we envy the pernicious prosperity of the man, who, when he 
should have been a guide of the blind, an instructor of babes, ap- 
points himself on a home-mission from city to city, declaisiing with 
one speech, and exliorting from one sermon, to this effect : *' Beware 
of good men, be on your guard against good works, trust none that 
fear God, have no part with those that put their shoulder to the work 
of extending Messiah's kingdo.-n. Be cautious, do little, the less the 
better ; keep your money, you have been foob to give it. You have 
been doing the devil's work — they do that in £ngland. We are the 
men, my friends. Sound principle, genuine Christianity, are nowhere 
but among ourselves — as to these southern evangelicals, the best are 
blockheads, the rest are hypocrites. What have Scotsmen got to 
learn from the best, or to do for th^ worst of mankind. Let as keep 
to home concerns, and be thankful." In short, the text, *' Be zea- 
lous," has been as strenuously applied to the duiy of pulling down 
the Bible Society, as if that particular good work were of paramount 
importance, and the only one in which professors had any tendencj 
to lukewarmness ; — something in the manner of the priest appointed 
to deliver the sermon at the martyrdom of John Huss, who chose for 
his text, *' that the body of sin may be destroyed" and took occasion 
therefrom to enforce on the Church the destruction and extermi- 
nation of all heresy, general and particular ; and first and most pecu- 
liarly the destruction of the arch-heretic then before the court, whose 
body waited the execution of their sentence. 

* Not certainly without fruit liave been those exacerbating ha- 
rangues from the platform and the pulpit— ^nany are the dmid 
Christians whom they have in the mean time entirely nonpluised as to 
the hope of finding brethren whoip it is safe to trust, or good work 
performed by association, which it is not better to desist from— many 
are the worldly-minded professors who embrace the apology they fur- 
nish, for withholding what they once were induced to part with; many 
the feeble springs that are thus dried up, the Bible Societies not on* 
profitable^ nor instituted without pieus exertion in the districts where 
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they are found, that languish under theif influence. Self-righteous' 
Den among the reli^ous, veiled under a nationality of character that 
giTes it popularity, is the order of the day. Instead of the old topics 
of Sabbath decency> high intellectual endov^ments, and superior edu- 
cation of the lower orders, on which our politeness was wont to be 
put in requisition in visitihg the North, we now hear from the ladies 
of Charlotte Square, and others, the most pharisaical effusions of 
thankfulness for their high privileges in being exactly what they are 
— ** Hebrews of the Hebrews" — Scots by parentage and education, 
natural -bom subjects of the only country in the world where the 
word of God is suitably known, understood, and valued, properly 
worshipped, defended, and put to use ; where the ministers of religion 
so marvellously do their duty, that the very children of their flocks 
could teach the divines of other countries theirs, with regard to the 
Apocrypha ; and where the mere common people are so enlightened 
as to nold in utter detestation every thing done in the place called 
Earl-street. Among infidels and scoffers too, the effect is not less 
remarkable. I have heard of a Sunday party of that kind of gentle- 
men, where, among other to^ts expressive of their sentiments, a 
bumper was filled to the health of that clever fellow, Andrew Thom- 
son, who had so capitally laid open all the humbuggery of the Bible 
Sodety—- a matter they had always been clear about, without know* 
ing that he was of their mind about it. These are among the first 
fruits of the independence of the Edinburgh Bible Society, the speci- 
mens by which she chooses to vindicate and sustain her character of 
lofty uncompromising principle.' pp. 73, 74. 

We recommend to our readers the perusal of the entire 
pamphlet, which has produced, we understand, a strong 
impression in Edinburgh. The controversy here is over, but 
it is ioiportant that the lesson which it supplies should not be 
forgotten ; and to the future historian, this pamphlet will sup- 
{dy 8 key to one of the most remarkable and otherwise unac- 
countable polemic affrays that ever took place within the pale 
of the Church. 



Art. XI. Apology for the Modern Theology of Protestant Germany: 
or a Review of the work entitled, «* The State of the Protestant 
Religion in Germany, in a Series of Discourses preached before 
the University of Cambridge, by the Rev. Hugh James Rose, 
M.A." &C. By Dr. Karl Gottlieb Bretschneider, Chief Coun-* 
seller of the Consistory, and Superintendent-Qeneral at Gotha. 
Translated from the German by the Kev. William Alleyn Evan- 
son, M.A. Lecturer of St. Luke's, Old Street, London. 8vo. 
pp. 88. Price Si. London, 1827. 

]M[1L EVANSONhas 'availed himself of this opportunity' 

to notice the strictures of the Eclectic Review on his 

narrative of the conversion of the Prince de Salm Salm ; under 

S2 
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wfarich he appears to hikve been secretly wriching from May Ui* 
October. For this purpose^ it would seesi that he has bem at. 
the pains, of translating and publishing a pamphlet containing 
statements which he denies, and opinions which he impugns, 
and which can serve little better purpos^i than to make known 
that the translator is a German scholar. With regard to his 
ill-mannered attack upon the Eclectic Reviewer, we have only 
to regret, that, in charging him with a blunder, we should 
have provoked him to defend it by a quibble* The only 
point worth adverting to more distinctly, is hit reference to 
Leibnitz. In order to prove that he did not unjustly depre* 
ciate that * celebrated writer', by employing the expression *th0 

< subtleties of Leibnitz/ he cites from Gibbon^ a passage con- 
taining a slanderous attack upon his memory; and then, chuck«> 
ling, asks us if we ever read that ? Our reply is, that had 
Leibnitz deserved that character. Gibbon would have been 
glad to claim, and forward to praise him. Leibnitz has always 
been obnoxious to the infidel party. If our petulant assailant 
wishes to see his writings competently and fairly char&cterizedf 
we recommend him to consult Principal HilPs Divinity Leo* 
tures. As to his indiscreet and rude assertion, that the Elclec* 
tic Reviewer knows nothing of Leibnitz's works, his knowledge 
of our character ought to have restrained him from venturing 
it, even if our pages had not supplied him with ample prooi 
of an acquaintance with the works of Leibnitz in the tangible 
form of translated citation. But Mr. Evanson has chdsen ia 
unhappy model in Dr. Andrew Thomson, from whom he has 
learned to set both truth and courtesy at defiance. . He talkie 
of * the tremendous castigation ' inflicted upon the Eclectic 
Reviewer * for his apocryphal and neological predilections' 
by ' the ponderous arm of the Edinburgh Christian lostrdcr 

< tor;' and then tells us, that * it requires something of a hand 

< to throw dirt.' This last remark is very true. All the dirt 
thrown at us by the ponderous arm of our reverend castigator, 
brushed off as soon as dry, without leaving a trace upon oar 
clothes; but our present assailant's rash hand cannot even 
reach us : he will only soil his own fingers. We earnestly en- 
treat Mr. Evanson, for his own sake, to look more to the Great 
Exemplar, and to study the things which tend to peace^ instead 
of setting himself up as a Thomsonian reformer. 

As the greater part of Dr. Bretschneider's pamphlet has 
already been given in our pages*, it will not be necessary for 



♦ Eclectic Rev. Nov. IWl. 
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us to notice Biore particblariy the jireBent tiranslatidA. Mr. 
Evanson, we are gltul to find^ admiti that 

' a better order of things has commenced, and is in active progress 
in Germany ; that the religion of Luther is again becoming the re- 
ligion of Lutherans; that the doctrines of tlie fal], original sin, 
atonement by the death of Christ, justification by his righteousness, 
and sanctification by bis spirit,— -are again becoming the doctrines 
taught from the pulpits and professors' chairs once occupied by the 
glorious Reformers of the sixteenth century !' 

Art. XII. The Plea qf the Midsummer Fairies, Hero and Leander^ 
Lvcus the Centaur, and other Poems. By Thomas Hood, Author 
of '* Whims and Oddities," &c. Small 8vo. pp. ^22. Price 8«. 
London^ 1827- 

T^HIS is an extremely clever Tolume of verse, the production 
of a man of undoubted genius and great versatility of ta- 
lent, whose whims and oddities have alternately made^us laugh 
and frown, and whose best performances have strongly im- 
pressed us with the conviction that he might have rendered 
himself capable of doing; something far better. But he has 
chosen his line; and if he is less a poet than tL pundit j if he 
displays less £Eincy than wit and humonr, if his gpraver produc- 
tions are less intere^tttig than his whims and oddities, it is not 
owing, we are disposed to think, to any original want of poetical 
talent, but is the result of those habits which be has adopted from 
choice. Some very pleasing passages occur in the longer poems 
which compose the bulk of the present volume, the titles of 
which will sufficiently indicate their general subject : we are 
afraid, however, that they will read heavily. We prefer the 
minor pieces ; e. g. 

• SONNET. 

< Loves dearest Lady, such as I would speak^ 
Lives not within the huoftmr of the e)^;-^ 
Not being but an outward phantasy, 
That skims the sarfkce of a imted cheek,— 
Else it would wane wE& beauty, and grow weak, 
As if the ro^ made summer, — and so lie 
Amongst the perishable things that die, 
Unlike the love which I would give and seek : 
Whose health is of no hue^-^to feel decay 
With cheeks' decay, that have a rosy prime. 
Love is its own great loveliness al way, 
And takes new lustre from the touch of time ; 
Its bough owns no December and no May, 
But bears its blossom into Winter's clime.' p. 221. 
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The Ode to Melancholy is spirited and toudiing. We can 
naakQ room for only the latter part, which is very beautiful* 

* O clasp me, sweet, whilst thou art miDe, 
And do not take my tears amiss ; 
For tears most flow to wash away 
A thought that shows so stern as this : 
Forgive, if somewhile I foi^et, 
In woe to come, the present bliss. 
As frighted Proserpine let fall 
Her flowers at the sight of Dis, 
Ev'n so the dark and bright will kiss. 
The sunniest things throw sternest shade, 
And there is ev*n a happiness 
That majkes the heart afraid ! 

' Now let us with a spell invoke 
The full-orb'd moon to grieve our eyes ; 
Not bright, not bright, but, with a cloud 
Lapp'd all about her, let her rise 
All pale and dim, as if from rest 
The ghost of the late buried sun 
Had crept into the skies. 
The Moon ! she is the source of sighs, 
The very face to make us sad ; 
If but to think in other times 
The same calm quiet look she had. 
As if the world held nothing base. 
Of vile and mean, of fierce and bad ; 
The same fair light that shone in streams, 
The fairy lamp that charm*d the lad ; 
For so it is, with spent delights 
She taunts men's brains, and makes them mad. 

< All things are touched with Melancholy, 
Bom of the iTecret soul's mistrust. 
To feel her fair ethereal wings 
Weigh'd down with vile degraded dust ; 
Even the bright extremes of joy 
Bring on conclusions of disgust. 
Like the sweet blossoms of the May, 
Whose fragrance ends in must. 
O give her, then, her tribute just. 
Her si^hs and tears, and musings holy ! 
There is no music in the life 

That sounds with idiot laughter solely ; , ^ ' 

^ There's not a string attun'd to mirth. 

But has its chord in Melancholy.' pp. 210^213. 
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Art XIII. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 



In the press, Torpidiaim ; or, An Inquiry 
isto the literary pretensions of the Officers 
lad Members of the Council of the Society 
of Antiquaries, from the year 1815 to the 
present time, including Critical Remarks 
upon their Worki. As this roluroe is in- 
tended to contain a severe but Just review 
of the labours of these gentlemen, their 
fmaUfy printed works wHl be more parti- 
enkrly noticed, by which an addition of un- 
precedented value will be made to English 
biography and bibliography. 

In the press, and shortly will be published, 
An Essay on the Application of Mathe- 
matical Analysis to the Theories of Elec- 
tridty and Magnetism. This Essay will 
commence with an exposition of the general 
prindplea' common to both theories; which 
vill bef followed by particular applications of 
them to many cases not hitherto submitted 
to calculation. 

In the press, ^sdiylus. Recensuit 
Jacobus Scbole6dd,AJf. GracLiuPro- 
ftssor Regius Cantab. In 8vo. 

In the press, and nearly ready for pubH- 
cttion, in 1 vol 8vo. A practical and pft- 
tbological Inquiry into the Sources and 
Eftcts of Derangements of the Digestive 
Oigans ; embradng some afieetions of the 



mind, as well as diseases of the body. By 
WUliam Cooke^ Member of the Ro}^ Col- 
lege of Surgeons, Secretary to the Hunt^ 
rian Society, Editor of * Moroagni,' &c. 

In the press. Biographical Notices of the 
Apostles, Evangelists, and other Saints; 
with Reflections, adapted to the minor Fes- 
tivals of the Church. By the Right Rev. 
Richard Mant, D.D. Lord Bishop of Down 
and Connor. In 8vo. 

In the press. Military Reflections on 
Turkey. By Baron Von Valentini, Major 
General in the Prussian Service. Translated 
by a Military Officer. InSvo. With a Map. 

In the press, A Manual of Electro- 
Dynamics. Chiefly transited from the 
French of J. F. Demonferrand, with altera- 
tions and additions, comprehending the latest 
discoveries and improvements. By J. Cuih- 
ming, M.A. F.R.S. Professor of Chemia- 
try, and late Fellow of Trinity CoUege^ 
Cambridge. In 8vo. With Plates. 

In the press, (dedicated by permission to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury), Bishop 
Heber's Hymn on behalf of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, set to Mu- 
sic by Miss Fleet, Organist at St. Botblpb, 
Bisfaop«gate Street 



ART.XIV. LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 



Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Cha- 
neter, litenry, Professional, u^ Refigious, 
of the kte John Mason Good, M.D. F.R.S. 
&e.&c., with numerous illustrative selec- 
tioDs from his unpublished Papers. By 
Qiiithas Gregory, LL.D., fte. &c. 8vo. 18f. 



Homcri IHat: with English Notes, D- 
kntiathig the Grannnatical Construction ; 
^ Mythology and Antiquities, Planners 
aad Customs of the Heroic Ages; the 
GoffRspondenee between the etr^ Gredc 
ad Jewish Customs ; and with Prdiminaiy 
Otservatk>na on the Life and Writings of 
Homer. The Text chiefly from Heyne. 
B^tbt Rev. William Troltope^ M.A., one 



of the Masters of Christ's Hospital. In 
8 vols. 8vo. R 4s. 

USTOKT. 

The Connection of Sacred and Profant 
History, from the Death of Joshua until the 
Decline of the Kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah. Intended to complete the Works 
of Shuckford and Prideaux. By the Rev. 
M. Russel, LLJ). Episcopal Minister* 
Ldth. InSTols. 8vo. liLSi. 



A Vlndieatkm of the Literary Character 
of the late -Professor Person from the Ani. 
madversions of the Right Rev. Thomas 
Burgess, D.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. PJI.S.L. 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury, in various Public 
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cadcms on 1 John, v. 7. By Crito Canta- 
brigiensU* 8vo. lis. 

THiotoor. 

T1|e Mcend part of Receosio Synoptica 
Annotatioms Sacrae : or, Critical Digest of 
the roost important Annotations, Exegeiical, 
Philological, and Theological, on the New 
Testament Containing the Acts and the 
Epistks. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, 
A.M. Vicar of Bisbrook, Rutland. In 5 
vols. 8vo. 4iL 

An Introduction to the Writings of the 
New Testament By Dr. John^ Leonard 
Hug, Professor of Theology in The Univer- 
wty of Freyburgh. Translated from Af 
German, with an Introduction ^nd Notes, 
by the Hev. Daniel Guilford Wait, LL.D. 
Rector of Blagdon, and Member of th^ 
Royal Asiadc Society. In 8 vols. 8vo. 
1/. 12s. 

Sermons. By the Rev. James Procter, 
A.M. Fell Pet. College, Cambridge, late 
Curate of Bentley, Hants, and Assistant 
Minister of Famham, Surrey. In 1 vol. 
8vo. 10s. 

Bible Gems. By the Rev. John jStewart, 
Curate of Sporle. In 1 2mo. 8s. 
* An Estimate of the Human Mind. Be- 
ing a Philosophical Inquiry into the legiti- 
mate Application and Extent of its leadng 
Faculties, as connected with the Principles 
and Obligations of the Christian Religion. 
By the Rev. J. Davies, of Queen's CoU. 
'Camb. In 8 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

The first volume of •* The Works of the 
English and Scottish Reformers.** Edited 
by the Rev. Thomas Russell, A.M. In 
tlto. IDs. M. Fifty Copies wiH be printed 
on a royal paper, price 1/. Is. 
. The Famuy. Catfichist; pr. Conversa- 
tions on the Church Catechism : consisting 
of a Brief Explanation^ Familiar Illustnu 
tlons, and Narratives. By the Widow of a 
Clergyman, Author of the Sundayi^ool 
Catechist, &e. Second Edition. St. 

Communion with the Dead ; also a Bro- 
ther's Fsirewdl. By T. R. T. Is. 

Elementaof Prophetic Interpretatioti, ki 
easy Lessons iotroductafy to &e Study^ of 
Prophecy? wiflf a Symbolioal DicUoMUy 
- founded Qd Scripture. 18mo* li, 
V A Discourte .qn Juitification fay Fsuth: 
preached .in tile coiuie of Senaons on tl^e 
Points in Controversy between the Romish 
and the ProteHinl Qhordiot, at Tavistodc 



ChaM Drury-lane, Dec. 11, 1897. By 
the Rev. £. Bickersteth. Second Edition. 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Substance of an Argument to prove 
the Truth of the Bible; drawn from the 
Fitness and Harmony of its Subjects. By 
David M'NicolL 8vo. 5s. 

TRAVSIS, &t. 

Tlie United States of America aa tkqr 
are. 8vo. 7s. 6iL 

The Modem Traveller. lodia. Part L 
ts.6^. 

Rambles in Madoxa and Portugal, dur* 
ing the early part of 1886. With an Ap* 
pendix of DeUils, illustrative of the CUmah^ 
Produce, and Civil History of the Island. 
With a Map of the Island of Madmra. Xo 
1 vol. poet 8vo. 9s. 6^ 

Austria as it is ; or, Sketches of Contir 
Rental Courts. By an Eye Witnev. Poet 
«vo. 8s. Oct. 

Sketches of Modern Gteece. By a 
Young English Volunteer in the Greek 
Service. 8 vols, post 8vo. U. is. 

Narrative of a Three Yeara' . 
hi Italy, 1819—1888. With Illustratiasu 
of the present State of Religi<m in tkai 
Country. 18mo. 7s. 6d. 

Journal of a Residence and Tonr in 
Mexico, in the Year 18^ ; with some Ac- 
count of the Mines of that Country. B^ 
Captain George Lyon, R. N. F. R. S. 
D.C.L. 8 volsu post 8vo. 16s. 

Narrative of an Attempt to reach the 
North Pole, by means of travdKng over 
the Ice in Sledge-boats, in the Ye^ laSTL 
By Csptain W. E. Parry, R.N. F.R.S. 
Commander of the Expedition. 4ta. fUtee 
and CharU. 8/. 8s. 

Proceedings of the Expedition to Ex- 
plore the Northern Coast ' of ^Afri^ in 
1881 and 88; comprehendiog an Account 
of the Syrtis and Cyicaaica; of the An- 
cient Cities composing the Pentapolia ; and 
other various existing Remains. By C^pC* 
J. W. Beecbey, R.N. and H. W. Beecb^, 
Esq. 4to. Tlates, &c. 31. St. 

The Preeen^ State of the Island of Sar- 
dinia. By Captiun W. H. Smyth, R.N. 
K.S.S.FJEI.S.F.S.A. 8vo. PUtes. ICs. 

The Present Sute of Hayti (St. Do- 
mingo), with Remarks on its Agrieulture^ 
Commerce^ Laws, ReHgton, Finances, 
Population, &c. By James Franklin, Ee^ 
Post 8vo. 109. 6tf. 
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Art. I. 1. Authenticaled Report of the Discussion ^hich took place 
betvoeen the Rev. Richard T. P. Pope, and the Rev, Thomas 
Magtdre, in the Lecture Room of the Dublin Institution, on the 
19th, &€• of April, 1827. 8vo. pp.374. Dublin. 1827. 

% The Doctrine cf ihe Trinity founded neither on Scripture^ nor on 
Reason and Common Sense^ but on Tradition and the Infallible 
Church : an Essay occasioned by a late Controver^ between the 
Rev. Richard T. P. Pope and the Rev. Thomas Maguire. By 
William Hamilton Drummond, D.D. Second Edition, with con* 
siderable Additions. 8vo. pp.100. Dublin. 1827* 

3. The Difficulties of Romanism. By George Stanley Faber, B.D. 
Rector of Long Newton. 8vo. pp. 392. Price 10s. 6d. London. 
1826. 

J. An Account of the Indexes^ both prohibitory and expurgatory, of 
the Church^ Rome. By the Rev. Joseph Mendham, IVl.A. 8vo. 
pp.188. Price 7^. London. 1826. 

^HESE publications claimed an earlier notice. Should any 
of our readers, however, be disposed to view the contro- 
versy as gone by, they would be greatlv mistaken. There are 
some over-wise, pacinc persons who deprecate keeping alive 
theRomisb controversy; under the idea, that it inflames the 
spirit of party, and widens the separation between the members 
of the opposite communions. The fact is otherwise. Contro- 
versy is the safety-valve of theological zeal. The spirit of party 
is opposed to it; being too intolerant for discussion* Truth has 
always trium[^ed by means of controversy: she has grown 
powerless only when the sleep of lethargy has stolen upon the 
Church. What is Christianity itself, but a standing contro- 
versy with the infidely the sensualist, and the formalist, — the 
men of this world ? 

We admit that the spirit of controversy, or, to speak more 
propedy, a ocmtroversiai spirit, is not in itself very conducive 

Vol. XXIX. N.& T 
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to the cultivation of personal piety. The angry eontrorertisC 
and fierce polemic is not always a, devout believer, or an ami- 
able member of society. The Church has sometimes been a» 
much disgraced by her advocates as annoyed by her assailants;* 
and there are intestine debates and disputes which, as friends 
to reir^ion as well as friends to peace, we could wish to have 
terminated for ever. But alive, as we trust we are, to the 
dangers of controversy, we must nevertheless protest against 
that timid, trii;nmin^, self-indulgent, nltra^lrberal dread ot reli- 
gious debate, which would bind over Truth to keep the peace 
with Error, and consign those celestial weapons of the spiritual 
armoury, reason and Scripture, to the' ark of the Church, as 
useless regalia. 

. For the sake of Ireland, let the Emancipation oaestion fiir^ 
as it may, we hope that the controversy will go forward. It 
may alarm the priests and displease the liberals, but it will 
tend to do good to both parties; and the people will be at all 
events the gainers by the circulation of knpwiedge. Ignorance 
is always a rancorous opponent; a blind, and therefore a cruel 
enemy. The tiger closes his eyes before he takes his fatal 
spring; and it is the same with man before he makes war upon 
his fellow* Ignorance is always intolerant, because it does not 
understand the reasons of its opponent. It is cruel, because it 
fieels itself weak. Ignorance is always fearful; and foar,. as 
"Mr. ODriscol in \^\» pithy manner remarks, < is incapable of 
< Christianity.' If, then, we would assuage the bitterness of 
,.party animosity, and allay the.iaveteracy of ^that. hatred whic];i 
springs from fear, we must let in the light of the press upon 
the contending parties, and promote those discussions which 
serve at least to make them better known to each other. If I 
tan be brought to see and acknowledge that my adversary had 
reasons for bis opinions and conduct, although those reasons 
appear to me insufficient and fallacious, I shall think of him 
with the less contempt, and at the same time, having proved 
my own standing to be good, shall feel towards him less apprcs 
hension. Now we never can know the true grounds of ouv 
opponent's belief and the real character of his arguments, till 
we learn them from himself; nor know, till they have withstood 
the test of assault, the validity of our own« 

No Protestant, we may venture to assert, can know why he 
is so, or can understand what Protestantism is, in its principles^ 
its genuine result, and the grounds upon which alone it it 
tdefensible^ who has not taken pains to become acquainted with 
the real opinions of the Papists. There are thousands whose 
whole Protedtanlism is concentrated in a hatred of Popery, — 
of Popery, jiet in the abstract as a ^stem of error^ but an bisf 
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torical personification, ti robed and mitred phantom which 
haunts their dreams. They do not hate it becaude it is false, 
bat because it may be mischievous; not because it enslaves the 
minds of millions, but because it may prove a source of incon- 
venience to themselves. Such is the true Orang9-man, — the 
backwoodsman of the Protestant Church, himself differing but 
little from the victims of his warfare, and retarding, by his 
conduct, the advance of that moral civiliasation on which he 
prides himself. There are thousands who have no quarrel 
with Popery, but as being the JmA religion. It might establish 
Itself and prosper elsewhere, and welcome. The Protestant- 
ism of others is of a less noxious, because more negative cha- 
racter. They neither abhor the error, nor hate those who 
hold it, but are for every country's having its own religion, as 
wdl as its own climate and customs; all religions being, in 
their estimation, equally good on their proper soil ; and they 
are Protestants just because that system is indigenous to Eng- 
land. Such persons are sworn enemies to all religious discus- 
sion, to all measures of proselytism, to every thing like theolo- 
E'cal zeal. They can tolerate all creeds, but not all religions, 
ling very apt to despise those who have more zeal than them- 
selves, and to Suspect all ministers of religion of priestcraft. 
Hieir liberalitv is the spurious growth of religious ignorance ; 
and toniards all who hold a less tolerant creed than their own, 
they often display a most unphilosophical bigotry. 

Besides these two classes of nominal Protestants, there are 
other descriptions of persons in this country, to whom a better 
acquaintance with the Romish controversy might be highly 
serviceable* Since that controversy has slumbered among us, 
it is certain, that Protestantism has, in many high quarters, 
undergone considerable deterioration^ The doctrine of Justi* 
fication as held and maintained by many divines of the pre- 
sent day, is certainly not the same that was advanced by Lu^ 
ther and defended by Hooker. Nor are the grounds of Pro- 
test^tism by any means clearly understood and recognized by 
the major part of the Protestant clergy. It is a most remark- 
able fact, tnat towards Protestantism as such, when undignified 
by Episcopacy, the clergy of England have never discovered 
any very kindly feeling. It has only been upon emergencies, 
snd as it were by compulsion, that the principles of Ae lieform- 
stion have in later days been brought into the field. The 
fear that the Dissenters should get possession of the great 
guns, has led to a very cautious employment of the true Pro- 
testant artillery. Hence, the champions of the English 
Church have generally preferred to attack the errors, rather 
than the claims of the Church of Rome,— to disprove its infal- 

T2 
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libility, rather than to expose its usurpation; and have 
talked more of the political danger, than of the spiritual 
wickedness of Popery. With regard to the sacred right of 
private judgement in matters of faith, — that is to say the un- 
alienable ridiit of conscience which springs from our account- 
ableness to God for our belief, — it is given up by many who 
call themselves Protestants, as a principle indefensible, lati- 
tudinarian, and dangerous ; and in its place is substituted a 
principle which is neither Catholic nor Protestant,— -the pub- 
lic right of national churches. Such was the Protestantism^ 
we admit, of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, but not of Luther 
and Wicliffe, nor yet of Chillingworth and Barrow. 

Gladly then do we hail that resurrection of genuine Pro-» 
testant principles which is taking place in Ireland, as the con* 
sequence of the stir of controversy and the activity of religious 
inquiiy* Those principles which achieved the first great re- 
formation, can alone bring about a second revolution that shall 
deserve the name; and when Protestants better understand 
those principles, they will be able to make more efficient use of 
their weapons, and with better success. 

< If the infallibility of the Latin Church could be clearly 
' established,' Mr. Faber remarks, < no person could rationally 
^ object to her theological decisions : for it were palpable mad-^ 

* ness in a fallible being, to contend against acknowledged in* 
< fallibility. Hence I have ever thought that the establish- 

* ment of infallibility is the very nucleus of the Roman contro- 
( versy.' In our judgement, it is far from being so. If the. 
Question lay merely between two rival churches differing in 
their theological decisions, the one laying claim to infidlibUityy 
and the other resisting that claim, Mr. Faber. would be right. 
But who does not know, that this abstract infallibility is a 
point of honour with, the Romish Church, rather than the 
foundation of its claims? — just as it is a point of honour with 
the English Church, to maintain its own authority and imma- 
culate orthodoxy. The infallibility of the Pope is given up by 
every enlightened Romanist. The necessary or inherent in- 
fallibility of councils cannot be maintained, the authority of 
certain councils only being recognized. The Romish casuists 
are compelled to say, that the infallibility of a council is de- 
pendent upon the subsequent approbation of the holy see, two 
iallibles thus making up one compound' infallibility. But this 
infallibility, with which the Romanist is so mi^ch embarrassed 
that he does not know where to deposit it, is but an attribute 
of that authority which he claims for his Church, not the 
essence of the thing. The Church of England disclaims in- 
fallibility, yet asserts its own authority in matters of faith. Jf 
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such authority can be substantiated, then it may be fairly ar« 
gued, that infallibility must attach to the Church which is in- 
vested with it. But the possession of such infallibility would 
not establish the authority of the Church in any other Character 
than that of a witness. Were the Church of Rome to abandon 
Its claim to abstract and absolute infallibility, its claims to 
spiritual domination would remain much the same ; since it is 
manifest, that submission is challenged to an authority dts* 
pensed at least by a fallible administration, and therefore sepa- 
rable from infallibility in the person as well of the Pope as of 
the priesL 

* I may premise,' says Mr. Maguire, ' that the Pope's infallibility 
IS not a doctrine of mine, nor of any Catholic. There are diiFerences 
on the subject between the French and ultra-Montanists ; but they 
are merely the private opinions of private divines* The Church has 
pronounced no opinion on it. The Church only pronounces on 
essentials. It leaves the mind free to discuss other subjects respect- 
ing which infallibility does not shut out inquiry. But the authority 
of the Church is decisive in articles of faith which cannot be ascer- 
tained by human power. How could the mass of mankind be able to 
judge of the truth of the doctrine of the Trinity,' or of justification by 
^th ; how could they reconcile with a just God the doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin ?' &C. pp. 47> 8. 

Mr. Maguire went much too far in asserting, that no Catholic, 
or scarcely any one, believed in the infallibility of the Pope ; 
but he was quite correct in statins, that such an opinion is not 
an essential article of the Jlomish faith. Mr. Pope, in his reply, 
shews that the Church of Rome has not yet been able to decide 
as to the seat of her supposed infallibility ; and with regard to 
the general councils, it still remains a question among Roman* 
ists, whether the fifth Lateran be truly a General Council 

But there is a previous question — and this we deem the nu- 
cleus of the controversy — relating to the authority of which this 
infallibility is predicated, the nature of that authority and its 
legitimate depository. It might be said with truth by the 
Protestant to a Roman Catholic, — We too admit that Christ 
has left us an in&llible mode of determining the truth ; we be* 
Ueve in the infallibility of the Church. Its infallibility is secured 
by the inspiration of those holy apostles who, by their teaching 
and writings, constitute the foundation of the edifice. It is purely 
by means of this infallible decision, that we judge of the truth of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, of justification by faith, or of any 
other article of faith« The only question between us on this 
pointy is, where infallibility stdps. Protestants limit it to direct 
inq)iratioD, attested by miraculous credentials ; and in the dic- 
tates of inspiration contained in the apostolic writings, we have 
an in&Uible and a sufiicient guide. 
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Protestants bold fis firmly as the Romanists can d(^ theim- 
{H)ssibility that their system of theology should be esseDtially 
erroneous^ We do not require the evidence of tradition in 
support of the fact, that we derive that system from the apostles 
themsdves : we appeal to their oWn writings. But those wri- 
tings, rejoins the Romanist, have been diversely expounded: 
who is to determine which exposition is the truth ? This ques* 
tion, Mr. Faber meets by first noticing the answer of the Ro* 
manist — < Consult the Catholic Church. This,' be remarks, 

* may be very good advice in the abstract; but the difficult is, 
< to explain how such advice must be ibliowed. Had t^e Church 

* never varied, we might have had some reasonable expectation 

* of success.' It is necessary that we should be told, at what 
period tlie Catholic Church is to be consulted* The Church 
of the Romanist, Mr. Faber might have shewn to be in fact, the 
Cknmcil of Trent. He then proceeds as follows : 

' Others, perhaps, will exhort us to call in the right of private 
judgement, which has ofVen been described, more eloquently than 
wisely, as a main principle of Protestantism, and which the bi^op of 
Aire not unjustly reprobates as leading to nothing but confusion. Of 
this, principle as exhibited by the bishop, and not unfrequently as 
exhibited also by unwary Protestants, I entertain not a much higher 
opinion than the bishop himself does. The exercise of instUaUd 
private judgement, which in effect is the abuse of Ultimate private 
judgement, mast clearlj convert the chureh catholic into a p^fect 
Babel ; and although I deny the right of such private judgement to 
be a principle either of sound Protestantism in general, or of the 
Anglican Church in particular, jet I reeret to say that it has 
much too often been exercised, to the scandal of all sober men, and 
to the unspeakable detriment of senuine religion. 

^ To a certain extent, the bishop of Aire will allow, that private 
judgement must be exercised. Thus, I cannot read his lordship's 
very able work, and come to a conclusion upon it, without so Jhr 
exercising private judgement ; and the very tenor of the whole com- 
position implies, that private judgement in the choice of their religion 
will be exercised bv those English travellers for whose especial 
benefit it seems to have been written. Thus, likewise, we shall in* 
troduce an universal scepticism^ if^»>e deny the right ^forming a 
private Judgement upon perfectly unambiguous propositions. No au- 
thoritative explanation can throw any additional light upon the aeve* 
ral prohibitions of murder, and theft, and adultery, wnich occur in 
Holy Scripture. We read those prohibitions in the sacred volume ; 
we involuntarily exercise our pAvate judgement upon their import ; 
and, by its mere simple exercise slone, we are aU Drought, without 
any need of inquiring the sense of the church, to one and the same 
interpretation. In these matters, and in various others which might 
easily be specified, I hold private judgement to be strictly legitimate ; 
and 1 feel persuaded that the bishof) of Aire will not disagree with roe. 

^ But, though there is such a thing as legitimate private judgemefU 
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VI osattera of religioD» there doubtless is such a thing* also as iUc 

fUimate private judgement. Now this last modrfication I would de- 
ne to be, private Judgement in the interpretation of litigated passages 
bf Scripture, exercised after a perfectly independent or insulated 
manner. 

* Against this exercise of private judgement, which is a lamentable 
abuse of the Reformation, all prudent and judicious men must strenu* 
ousl J protest. It assuredly can only be the fruitfiil parent of discord 
and error. For if, without using those means of ascertaining the truth 
which God has put into our hands, this man and that man, aAer a 
simple inspection of a litigated text, shall dogmatically and indenen' 
dently pronounce that such or such an interpretation must set forth 
its true meaning; we shall doubtless have small prospect of ever 
arriving at a reasonable certainty in regard to the mmd of Scripture. 
The al^urdity of such a proceeding is self-evident ; for, if each in- 
dividual, disdaining all extrinsic aid, is to be his own independent 
expositor, we may well nigh have as many expositions of litigated 
texts as there exist rash and ignorant and self-opinionated individuals ; 
and accordingly, we must not dissemble, that, from the illegitimate 
exercise of insuhtted private judgement, sects rivalling each other in 
presumptuous, unscripturai folly, have sprung up lixe mushrooms. 
Thua acted not the wise reformers of the Church of England* I 
greatly mistake if, in any one instance, they can be shewn to have 
exercised that insulated private judgement which I agree with the 
bishop in heartily reprobating. In fact, they possessed far too much 
theological learning, and far too much sound intellect, to fall into 
the palpable error new before us.* Faber, pp. S7— 40* 

We have cited this passage at lengthy in order that our readers 
may have fairly before them, this new Protestant doctrine of a 
publio-private judgement, in the very language of its learned 
advocate. A more singular specimen of involution of ideas and 
perplexed reasoning, could hardly be cited from the pages of 
any Protestant writer. It is perfectly amusing to see, how Mr. 
Faber is compelled by turns to admit and to retract, to shift 
and quibble, to invent qualifying epithets and slip in saving 
clauses, because, in attempting to defend Protestantism, he for- 
sakes the true Protestant grounds We entreat the patience of 
our readers while we endeavour to unthread this maze of words, 
and reduce to something like intelligible propositions the state- 
ments they involve. 

The question before us is. Who b to determine which eitpo- 
sition of God's inspired word is the truth ? The answer given 
by the Romanist, is. Consult the Church. Mr. Faber's answer 
is substantially the same— -Consult the Church. Each doea 
not, it is true, refer us to the same Church. The Bishop o£ 
Aire says. Consult the Holy Romish Church ; the Rector of 
Long Newton would say, Consult the Reformed Aoglican 
Church. But both agree in referring us to an authority dib- 
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tinct from the Scripture, and oj^osed to the exercise of private 
judgement 

Mr. Faber does not scruple to avow, that he agrees with the 
Romanist in reprobating the rigllt of private judgement, — that i% 
th^ right of appeal on the part of private Christians to the inspired 
stanwsrd. < Insulated private judgement,* if the words meaft 
any thing, must imply neither more nor less than thit,^«^h6 in- 
dependent exercise of a man's own fiiculties on the meaning of 
those Holy Scriptures which God has given him for his rule of 
faith and practice. Mr. Faber denies that the Christian has 
any such right; he has no business to exercise his private 
judgement upon litigated passages ; he must accept implicitly 
of the interpretation furnished by the Church. Who gave 
Mr. Faber, or who gave the Pope, the right to say this ? Who 
gave the Church that dominion over our faith which an Apostle 
disclaimed ? 

But Mr. Faber has grossly caricatured the Protestant doi> 
trine, and by so doing, nas played into the hands of the Papist* 
He would represent the independent exercise of private judge- 
ment to mean, not a judgement independent of human autho- 
rity, but independent of all extrinsic means oi coming to a right 
decision. He would represent those who maintain this right of 
private judgement, as disdaining the help of learning, as under- 
valuing the aids of expositors and pious divines, as despising 
the Christian ministry. We acquit Mr. Faber of any inten- 
tion to misrepresent or calumniate any class of his fellow Pro- 
testants ; but he does so in effect. The legitimacy of the right 
of private judgement, as an essential part of Christian liberty,' 
cannot be suspended upon the use or abuse which ihiay be made 
of that right by individuals. It were just as absurd to de- 
nounce civil liberty, because it might be illegitimately exer- 
cised. Mr, Faber represents all Protestants, however, who 
contend for the right of * insulated private judgement ^ as coun- 
tenancing the insulated, ignorant, and dogmatical exercise of 
it. To search the Scriptures for ourselves, to endeavour by a 
serious examination of the sacred text to ascertain which ex- 
position of a litigated passage is the true one, is, we are told, ' 
^ a lamentable abuse of the Reformation', which the Rector of 
Long Newton unites with all mod Papists in heartily repro- 
bating. Not so Bishop Horsley in that manly declaration 
which cannot be too often cited. < It is incredible to any one 
^ who has not made the experiment, what a proficiency may be 
* made in that knowledge which maketh wise unto salvation, 
^ by studying the Scriptures in this manner' (comparing parallel 
texts), < without any other commentary or exposition than what 
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* the different parts of the sacred volume mutually furnish for 

* each other Let him (the most illiterate Christian) study 

* them in the manner I recommend, and let him never cease to 
^ pray for the illumination of that Spirit bv which these books 
^ were dictated; and the whole compass ox abstruse philosophy 

* and recondite history shall furnish no argument with which 

* the perverse will of man shall be able to shake this learned 
< Christian's faith. The Bible thus studied will indeed prove 

* to be what we Protestants esteem it, a eeriam and sufficient 

* nde of faith and practices a helmet of salvation which alone 

* may quench the fiery darts of the wicked/ * 

By tne right of private judgement, every one who advocates 
that right, intends, and is known to intend, the right of the pri- 
vate examination of Scripture with a view to the satisfaction of 
our own conscience as to the matter proposed for our belief;—- 
the right and duty of individually building our faith exclusively 
upon the Divine testimony. Those who hold this main prin* 
ciple of Protestantism, so far from disdaining extrinsic aid, 
have always been characterized as the most diligent in the use 
of ec^ry means of coming to a right decision. What has givien 
birti) to Biblical criticism, what has created that vast fund of 
Biblical learning which we now possess, what has rescued many 
portions of the sacred text from corruption or obscurity, and 
the sacred volume itself from neglect, but that principle which 
Mr. Faber agrees with the Papist in reprobating < as leading 
^ to nothing but confusion' ? Who are those whose anxiety to 
understand the word of God leads them the most constantly to 
attend upon the preaching and exposition of it by Christian 
ministers, — who are found to be the most diligent readers both 
of the sacred volume and of expository aids, — but that class of 
Protestants who act the most strictly up to the principle of ex- 
ercising their own judgement and satisfying their own conscience 
in matters of faith r rfor let it be saidj that such persons, while 
holding and exercising this right, do in &ct submit their minds 
to human authority in the sense intended by the Romanist. 
Authority, as we shall presently see, is a very equivocal, and 
therefore convenient word ; but the sole authority recogniz^ 
by the description of Protestants referred to^ is the Bible, the 
Bible only, without note or comment, as the exclusive law of 
faith, the unambiguous code of Heaven, — ^ a lamp unto our 
feet, and a light unto our path." 

In order to illustrate the illegitimacy and danger of the Pro« 
testa'nt principle, the right of private judgement, Mr. Faber 

* Bishop Horsley's Nine Sermons, pp. 226—228. 
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and Mr. Maguire have both recourse to the ca^e of the sot- 
disarU Unitarian. The work denominated ^^ The Improved 
Version" is referred to by the former, as the most perfect example 
of the illegitimate exercise of insulated private judgement with 
which hie is acquainted. 

* Totally opposing itself to the decisions of the Catholic Church 
nearest to tlie times of the Apostles, it exhibits interpretations of the 
litigated texts framed upon the mere independent dogmata of Dr. 
Priestley and Mr. Belsliam, hut altogether unknown to the eccle-^ 
siastics of the ^ree first centuries. I adduce this production t* ex- 
emplify what I mean by the illegitimate use qf private juihrement: 
If we ask a reason tvAy the litigated texts are thus expounded, no 
Answer can be given, save the good pleasure of the editor.* p. 44. 

A more unhappy exemplification of his meaning in every re- 
spect, Mr. Faber could not have adduced ; and we are astonished 
that a person of his learning could have so grossly committed 
himself. Whatever be the demerit of the interpretative notes 
attached to the ** Improved Version ", to represent them as em- 
bodying the independent dogmata of two individuals, is most 
absurd. We question whether an origfmrfnnterpretation of a 
litigated text is to be found in the volume. Is Mr. Faber so 
little conversant with the history of Biblical criticism as not to 
know, that Arian and Socinian interpretations of every litigated 
passage are older than the days of Dr. Priestley ? It is utterly 
incorrect, that the Editor's private judgement is the only reason 
assignable for such expositions, erroneous and unscriptural as 
they are. Mr. Faber ought to have known, that, so far from 
disdaining extrinsic aid, the individuals he mentions claim at 
least to be regarded as men of learning; and that, so far from 
lasting their creed upon private judgement, Unitarians have 
discovered a great anxiety to press into their service the autho- 
rities of fathers and the opinions of primitive antiquity, as well 
as some illustrious modern names. But would Mr. Faber deny 
tiiat the Editor had a right to publish that Version with all its 
notes ? What better right could the Rector of Long Newton 
possess, to publish his private judgement respecting the mean- 
ing of the prophecies ? Mr. Faber's reasoning is fatal to even 
theJiberty of tlie press; and indeed, to be consistent, he must 
deplore that it is now independent, in this country, of an ^is- 
oopal * Imprimatur J 

Let us see, however, what our Author would substitute as 
the golden mean between Romanism and genuine Protest- 
antism. . c 

- * Offiitting, then, the^ere do^atism of the Latin ChurcKotiihe 
one handi.vEnd tke tvQnton exercue of illegitimate private Judgement 
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oa the other hand, the practice of those profound and venerable theo- 
logians who presided over the reformation of the Anglican Church 
will teach U8» that the niost rational mode of determining differences 
it, a recurrence tojirst principles 

Had Mr. Faber closed his sentence bcrCf vl>o would not 
have given him credit for meaning by first principles, the dic- 
tates of the Divine oracles? But, alas ! the complete sentence 
Undeceives us. 

— * a recurrence to -first principles, or an appeal to that primitive 
Church ¥)hich was nearest the times of the apostles.' p. 40. 

In other words, to be able to understand the true interpret 
ration of litigated passages of Scripture, we must call in — the 
Fathers, the New Testament Apocrypha; we must lay aside 
Wetstein and Griesbach for Irenaeus, Justin Martyr, and 
Origen. 

Let us now hear Mr. Mnguire, 

' If the unlimited right of private judgement be recognized, then 
will a seven-fold shield be thrown over every error, however impure, 
every heresy, however damnable, every folly, however ridiculous. It 
will be the origin of everv species of madness, violence, and fanati- 
cism. What will each of the heretics say? ** I exercise my judge- 
ment conscientiously and to the best of my ability ; I have prayed to 
God that he might enlighten me with bis grace. I have taken every 
means in my power to arrivis at the truth, and my decided conviction 
now is, that Christ is not the Son of God." Thus would Arianism, 
that h^^sy which distracted the Church cf Christ, and which, if the 
prelecting influence of the Aknighty had not been extended to his 
Church, would have eradicated every Christian principle, and sapped 
the foundations of that heavenly and noble edifice, become justifiable. 
How could Mr. Pope blame the Arian? Mr. Pope would appeal to 
the Scriptures — but in vain he would appeal to the Scriptures against 
the obstmate Arian, or Socinian. They would, in reply, appeal to 
their conscience. They wiU say, that they have read the Scriptures, 
and that they have as good a right to interpret their meaning as Mr* 
Pope. Can Mr. Pope, who recognizes the principle of Gospel li- 
berty, blame them for their conduct } Will he, in this regard, vio- 
late that principle which is the boast of the Reformation ? Who is 
to judge between Mr. Pope and the Socinian, or Arian ? God alono 
can be their judge, and that not till the soul is separated from the 
body.* p. 11. 

In a subsequent speech, Mr. Maguire cites the broad asser* 
tion of the Rev. Mr. OK^alla^^han, a Protestant clergjrman, 
that * the right of private judgement is not recognized in the 
• Chitrch of England* i and he triumphantly avuiis himself of 
the Rev. Mr. Rose's caveat against this dangerous right, the 
alleged * base and boast of Protestantism,* as the source of all 
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the nedlogisin and infidelity that have over-run the Continent. 
Mr. Faber's work had probably not fallen in his way, or he 
would not have failed to avail himself of a third Protestant au- 
thority against this great Protestant principle. He then pro- 
ceeds to reduce his oppooent, as he imagines, to an inextricable 
dilemma. 

* The Socinian comes to Mr. Pope, and says : I agree with you in 
your principle of private judgement — I agree with you, that the 
Scriptures are the inspired woi^ of God ; but yon, Mr* Pope» have 
corrupted the sense of the Scriptures. You put upon them an in- 
terpretation which they will not, cannot bear. You admit articles of 
faith which are opposed to the Scriptures, and contrary to common 
sense. You hold, in common with me, that there is no way of judg- 
ing or interpreting the sacred Scriptures, except according to private 
judgement, or, in other words, common sense. Again, you say, that 
a woman conceived an infant through a supernatural agency. Here, 
also, is a romantic interpretation, quite impervious to reason and to 
common sense. You should (concludes the Socinian) understand all 
those texts in a figurative sense. Mr. Pope will then recur to various 
passages of Scripture, to prove the divinity of Christ ; but when lie 
urges his interpretation against that of the consistent Socinian, the 
latter will contend for his equal right to interpret them ; and he wtB 
justly inquire. Is no man but Mr. Pope to be allowed to exercise the 
right of private judgement ? I have as good a right to believe in the 
existence of an infalUble church, and the Socinian as good a right to' 
maintain his own interpretation, and reject all mysteries, as Mr. Pope 
has to believe in his principles. When Mr. Pope endeavours to urge 
his interpretation on the Socinian, he abandons his own principles. 
Mr. Pope has no right to blame any man for having exercised his pri- 
vate judgement. Or is that a privilege to be exercised exdusivelu by 
the saints and the ** elect " ? Let Mr. Pope get out of that predica- 
ment if he can. If he can clear up that difficulty, he will indeed be 
a Magnus Apollo,' p. 89« 

Mr, Pope's reply to this shallow argumentation, is as foU 
lows. 

< When I believe that my view of a particular subject is correct* 
and that of a fellow- man erroneous, I surely do not interfere with his 
private judgement in endeavouring by argument to effect a change 
m his views. I appeal to his judgement, in order to convince him of 
his error. I would not, I could not force his judgement ; but I 
would endeavour by argument to carry conviction to his mind. An 
individual, surely, may be convinced of the soundness of his opinion 
without laying claim to infallibility. I believe, indeed, that the man 
who holds not the divinity of Christ, is in fatal error. I believe, that, 
iif he continue under its influence, he will perish; and I would use 
my exertions to reclaim him. Reason, we must remember, has its 
legitimate province. A doctrme may be above our reason, and not 
opposed to It 
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< How does Mr. Maguire endeavour to convince the Socioian ? 
^y the authority of his Church. I deny in ioto^ replies the Socinian, 
her infallibility ; how can I argue with you who refuse an appeal to 
common sense, to Scripture, and to fact ; for all these overthrow the 
supposed infallibility of your Church ? On the other hand, I enter- 
tain some hope, that arguing on the principles of private judgement, 
I shall be enabled, under the Divine blessing, to convinc^he man who 
will not listen to Mr. Maguire. I argue upon authority — the sacred 
Scriptures—tDAicA the Sociman admit* : Mr. Ma^ire argues with 
him on ground tohich he mil not acknawledge-'^e mfallibility of the 
Church of Rome.' pp. 93, 94. 

This is very just and much to the point ; but we mast con* 
fess that we could have wished Mr. Pope bad argued the ques« 
tion relating to the right of private judgement, somewhat more 
closely. Throughout this arduous six days' debate, he dis- 
played great ability, extensive information, and a clear, logical 
bead ; and, if not indued with all the polemic adroitness of his 
adversary, he shewed himself more than a match for him in 
every solid requisite for the controversy. Mr. Maguire ac- 
quitted himself, however, very creditably in every respect, con- 
sidering the cause he had to advocate ; and the discussion ia 
interesting and valuable in no. ordinary degree. Perhaps it 
may be admitted, that boUi parties discover noore talent in the 
assault, than when acting on the defensive; ami if there is any 
Yespectin which Mr. Pope has disappointed us, it is in not more 
completely exposing the misrepresentations and blunders of his 
opponent upon the subject which he selected for his first attack; 
namely, • the divine right of private judgement to pronounce 

* upon the authenticity, integrity, and canonicity of Scripture, 
< and to determine their meaning in articles of faith/ Mr. Ma^ 
guire calls on Mr. Pope to shew, < how a Protestant, literate 

* or illiterate, can make an act of faith or belief on the Divihe 

* inspiration of the sacred Scriptures.' 

' My observation was/ he continues, * that Mr. Pope could not 
urge any interpretation at all upon the Socinian, without violating the 

principle of private judgement I, on the other hand, might 

not be able to convert Uie Socinian, but he could not say that I con- 
tradicted myself. I would deny to the Socinian the right to interpret 
the Scriptures by private judgement. That would pe leaving the 
Word of God dependent on the whim and caprice of every individual. 
The Word of God^ I maintain^ depends fbi^ its interpretation on the 
Church.* p. 100. • 

. Mr. Maguire asserts, that the children of Protestants nras^ 
on Mr. Pope's principle, remain infidels till they arrive at years 
of discretion. This ridiculous assertion, hi^ opponent meets 
with a direct denial ; adding,—- 
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' * Moch) I admit, devolves on ^rents and pastdrs. Their aulho^ 
rity I recognize, but AUTHORitT is one thing, infallibility 
AMOTHEH. Is not a Roman Catholic child precisely in the same cir- 
cumstances?' p. 106* 

The words given by Mr. Pope in small capitals, contain 
something very much like a truism ; but what he' here means 
by authority, is by no means clear. We regret that he did not 
more directly meet Mr. Magaire*s reiterated challenge, and 
▼indicate the Protestant principle from the absurd consequences 
charged upon it. He should have shewn, that the right of pri- 
vate judgement is not Asserted as iticludlng in itself a rule of in- 
terpretation, but as the simple and only means of making an act 
of faith (to use Mr. Maguire's phrase) upon the Word of God ; 
that it involves the injection of no authority that offers itself in 
the form of testimony, evidence, or teaching; accepting Tradi' 
t^on as a witness, though ndt submitting to it as a judge, and 
fully recognizing and establishing the duty of the parent and of 
the Church, to teachy while it r^ers to the inspired rule as the 
only medium oi proof. All the plausibleness of Mr. Maguire's 
pleading turns upon his confounding testimony and the means 
of instruction, with the, authority which proposes itself as a rule 
in place of the Word of God. 

* What is that iiuthority? This question brings us back to 
the nucleus of the controversy. There is the authority attach^ 
i^g to a itBcord, and there is the authority attaching to a law i 
but these are not the same species of authoriCy. The one \» 
the only authority to which antiquity can lay daim : the other 
is exclusively inherent in the sacred scriptures, the only law of 
i^tb. There i^ again, the authority of the witness, and the 
authority of the judge ; the authority of the parent, and that cS 
the magistrate ; the authority of the historian^ and that of the 
lawyer. In each case, the authority ia different, the same word 
being used in a different sense. To one description of autho- 
rity, I owe civil obedience ; to another, the homage of my af- 
fections and my confidence ; to a third I bow my opinion ; but 
the only authority that can control my reason is, evidence. Now 
testimony is a species of evidence in itself, affording a reason 
for belief^ and adapted to inspire belief; otherwise we should 
be incapable of bemg taught. Hitman testimony, being only 
the evidence of prroability, cannot demtrntrate the truth of 
wh^t it affirms; but, in the absence of any reason for doubt, 
the ptob&bllity it supplies, is received as a sufficient reason for 
our belfevhig. This evidence of probability is susceptible,' 
BioFeover, of being carried to so high a pitch by the accumula-' 
tion of competent testimony, as to become all but irresistible? 
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ami resistance iagainst sofiident cvkience, implies titlier a per-* 
Verted understanding or a wilful opposition to the truth. 

The authority of the Church as an interpreter of Scripttire, 
is of this description. It is an historical tec^timony, carrying 
vrith it a high degree of probability, althoqgh unfortunately 
vitiated, in some instances by the imperfection of the record, 
and in others, by the incompetent character of the witness. 
We admit, however, that the concurrent voice of antiquity has 
the force of evidence; and, as an historical authority, iu testi- 
mony on many points is sufficient for our guidance.- But doesi 
the existence of such authority or evidence preclude the right 
of private judgement, or does it oppose that exercise of judge-* 
meiit to which it makes its appeal ? If it be evidence, it affords 
goad reason for my believUig; but such belief can take place 
only by that exercise of private judgement upon the evidence, 
which is so pathetically deprecated as leading to all sorts of 
confusion. If I deem, the evidence invalid, I must, as a ra-t 
tional being, withhold my belief. The right of private judge-^ 
ment is not opposed to the authority oi evidence, but to be-« 
lieving without sufficient evidence, upon suspicious evidence^ 
and wnen higher evidence is to be had. It would be just as 
proper to represent the right of private judgement as illegiti-^ 
roately exercised in investigating the authority of Hume or 
Clarendon as an historian, as to deny the individual right of 
freely investigating the authority which calls itself the Church. 
Our only reason for rgecting as Protestants, the authority of 
the Church of Rome, is, that it is the evidence of a lying witness^, 
^ convicted falsifier of liistory and corrupter of the truth. 
. In aacertaiping the true- interpretation of Scripture, the 
opinions of the early fathers must be allowed the weight of 
historic evidence, as proving how the passages in question were ^ 
understood by those who could not tail to arrive at the true 
meaniog of the inspired writers. And had we not the record 
itself it would be matter for thankfulnessi that we have their 
opinion about its sacred contents. But no man in his senses 
would rest contented with an opinion about a record, when he 
might inspect the record itselfl > Were its terms doubtful, he 
would gladly avail himself of a glossary or comment; but it 
would be for the sake of comparing that comment with the text, 
and of forming his own opinion by its aid. But it is this act 
cS conscientious reference to the inspired volume, as the only 
ultimate rule of faith to every individual, which Mr. Faber, 
Mr. Rose, and Mr. Maguire agree in denouncing as fraught 
with all sorts of miscliief. And what is their argument ? That 
the party examining the record for himself may, if he deviate 
from the cpmment,. misunderstand apd nnsinterpret some pas-^ 
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sages of the originnU If 30, U is at hia own^peri^ imd h« aousl 
take the conseqvience, <. i • i 

Mr. Faber makes an important admitsioni however^ wh^ he 
observes, that we should 'introduce a universal sceptiasoi)* 
were we to 'deny the right of forming a privatie judgeiopnt 
' upon perfectly unambiguous propositions* No .4Ulth9ri^^e 

* explanation', he adds, 'can throw any additipqal light.^ippn 

* the several prohibitions of muider and theft which ^ccpr. in 
^ Holy Scripture/ That is to say, when a thing is certain- «iid 
self-evident, we do not require the aid of testiniony to poove it; 
nor, when it is clear and unambiguous, do we need.aay 4>iii^>to 
make it plainer. But the moment that a, thing becofnas.^ipbi- 
guous and uncertain, then the right of judgement oeafie%,^nd 
implicrt faith begins* As soon as evidence fails us, we must 
immediately, to sav^ ourselves from the penalty of doubtjt sur- 
render our judgement to the guidance of Authority, as children 
cling do&er to their nurse in the dark. Suppose we were to 
admit, for argument's sake, that, while private judgczneui i^to 
guide us in the day-light, Authority, ought to take us by the 
hand in the dark ; j^iust we not be allowed to decide whether 
we can see clearly enough by the lamp of God to find oiir^wn 
way? If private judgen^ent may be legitimately exercised upon 
unambjiguous propositions, must it not. be left to deteri^ine 
what are so ? The Church of Rome» however^ first ci^eates.the 
darkness in which she would involve us, by.extinguLsI>ing.tfae 
true light, and then bids us. to follow her. As a pretext for in- 
posing fetters upon the conscience, she takes away the xQefuisiof 
Knowledge, gives us her own decisions in tbo place of eyide^oe^ 
and thi^ opens ff, way, as Mr. Faber remarks, fpr ui^^ersal 
scepticism* ' i 

If the judgement may be legitir ' ^ 
biguous propositions, we do not S( 
right of exercising itself upon ami 
Mr. Faber to explain. His admi 
cient for our purpose. Let us be 
vate judgement as to what is unan 
shall be satisfied. Would Mr. F 
Saviour with ambiguity ? Is ther 
word of God> which it concerns 
the ground of his hppe or the rule 
ambiguous? Will Mr. Faber tu 
and every other unscriptural err< 
bi^ity of God's word ? Either t] 
trine of salvation through faith in 

tion by the Holy Spirit, are unambiguously revealed irr 'die 
sacred Scriptures^ or they are not* If th^ former, they are 
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points wifliRi tKc range of private judgement, accoVding to Mr. 
Faber's own shewing; as much so as the utilawfiilness of theft 
and murder ; and to deny that private judgement moy be legiti- 
mately exercised upon their import, is to exclude them ^om 
the class of certainties, and to open the door to scepticism. In 
&ct^ to insist upon the necessity of authority as over-ruling 
private judgement in matters of faith, is to deny that private 
judgement has sufficient evidence fof its guidance, and thus to 
strike i^ the sufficiency of the Scriptures as a rule of faith. 

• If you win stand to your rule*, says Chillingworth, *that 
< Scripture is as perfect a rule of faith as a writing can be; you 
^ omtt then grant it so complete that it needs no addition, and 

* so evident that it needs no interpretation ; for both these pro- 

* perties are requisite to a perfect rule, and a writing is capable 

* of both these properties.' Again : * When you say that un- 

* learned and ignorant men cannot understand Scripture, I 
^ would desire vou to come out of the clouds, and tell us what 

. ' you mean ; whether that they cannot understand all Scripture, 
^ or that they cannot understand arty Scripture^ or that they 
^ cannot understand so much as is sufficient for their direction 
' to heaven. If the first, I believe the learned are in the same 

* case. If the second, every man*s experience will confute you ; 
^ for who Js there that is not capable of a sufficient understand- 

* ing of the story, the precepts, the promises, and the threats of 

* the Gospel ? If the third, that they may understand some- 
^ thing, but not enough for their salvation ; why doth St. Paul 

* say to Timothy, the Scriptures are able to make him wise 

* unto salvation ?' • 

The injudicious and erroneous concessions of churchmen 
have indeed been the source of far greater mischief than all 
the aberrations of private judgement. They have done much 
to weaken the evidence of the truth, and have afforded a spe- 
cious argument and a miserable triumph to the Papist on the 
one hand, and to the Infidel on the other. In order to bolster up 
the authority of their church, they have sacrilegiously detract- 
ed firom the honours of- Revelation, by denying the intelligible- 
ness of Scripture without the aid of tradition. Thus, attempts 
have been made to shew, that the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
obligation^of the sabbath, the law of Baptism, and the inspira- 
don of the Scriptures themselves, rest upon the same human 
anthori^ as the divine right of episcopacy and the doctrine of 
purgatory; the insidious argument being intended, not to sub- 
vert the scriptural doctrines, by destroying their foundation, 
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t)iit to consecrate the tvaditicms of men by-malfrog ihem ioM 
to ttaQil upon the a$me footing.. Thift aMe aod iimbftlknred 
artifioB eomporU well enough with the policy of the Roitisiiarti^ 
but tt\e Protestant ought to be ashamed to have reoouive tt> it; 
If any Trioitariana haine coafened that tiie, doctrine of the 
Trinity is founded, not on the ScriptuxeSy but on the tradilnort 
of the Churchy our answer. ta a«y argument Ibimded on auch 
adoHsioQ by either Mr* Magoire or Dr. DrummoKd, ia the 
same that Dr. Wardlaw returned to Mr. Yatea: ^ Kan^ Trini* 

< tdidans made suck a concession, tliey were fools tor their paons^ 

< and traitors to their cause/ * 

Dr. Druromopd has chosen to construct his title-page in di^ • 
fprm of a calumny and an insult, on the authority of a PdpMf 
priest and a Hindoo. deist ; and be has thus supplied ns at oncd 
with the true meaaune of his fairness, as a coatrovertist^ and of • 
the extent of his attainmeota* He politely tells ns, that, ^ ari 

< honest review of angf oonpomtioB of a Unitarian author by 

* an orthodox critic, would be a alrange anomaly in the histoi^ 

< of criticism ' ; and that * every man who writes in support ef 

< Unitarianism, may be almost certain of having not only his 

< literary and religious^ but his flK>ral character assailed and 
^ calumniatjsd by Oahinigm.* < Soch scandidons astartiikia oome 
with peculiar grace iiioai the Author of a pamphlet^ wfaiekiis 
fxom beginning to end; a daringly dishonest misrepresetociuioil 
of th^ orthod<»: doctrine^ and a calunmions attack upon the 
understanding of all who ' hold it^ > We ahall assuredly not 
waste ,tiie ti^e of our readers bQrreyfeiring.tlus Essay, which is 
as disgusting for its flippancy as it is contemptible in ai^gotaent; 
Its assertions and criticisms Imvebeen ii thousand times amply 
met, and triumphantly refuted, of whidi it siritatbe Author to 
take no notice* Unitariaoism, as it calls itself, is no imw thing] 
unfortunately, in Ireland* In Dublin itself, more than a cen* 
tury ^o, it met with its refutation and exposure from the aWe 
pen of the learned Joseph Boyce^ whose < Vindicaticm of the 
« True Deity of Our Blessed Saviour,' deserves to be betlet 
known. A Urg9 portion of Dr« Drummond'a secondJiaad 
sophisms and bald assertions have, by .anticipation, been oaoa* 
vassed in our own pages ; and as be informs ns, that all the ai^iH 
ments Jiithertet arrayed against his doctrine ore < thin and 

* vapoury, and of no consistence,' it wouldbe only degrading to 
ourselves and useless to our readers, to ent^ into eontrover^y 
wUh an individual so impregnably intrenched in his own ^lod 
ppinioii, , In this. land of .liberty, nevertheless, we fully eoneede 
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to tmn an eqiul and undoubted right to defend his religions 
opinions ; and as be has shewn himself to be proof against the 
attiborit; of script oral evidence, there is no other authority by 
which we could hope to convince or wish to restrain him, but 
that which struck Saul of Damascus to the ground, and changed 
the bksphamer into a believer. 

The case of the Socinian, however, we have seen, is adduced 
by the fautors of tradition as an authoritative interpreter, 
against the Protestant doctrine of the right of private judge* 
roent, as a striking illustration of its dangerous result. Mr« 
Rose ascribes the infidelity and neologism of the continental 
charcbes to the adoption of this fundamental principle of the 
Reformation; and Mr. Lingard, the Romish historian, asserts, 
that Unitarians are^ of all Protestants, the most consistent, and 
carry the principles of the Reformation to their fullest extent. 
The Unitarians accept the compliment, although not intended 
as such; and the shallow misrepresentation is echoed back to 
the Papist as a Protestant concession* Let us then examine it 
a little au>re closely* 

The fiindamental principle of the Reformation is undeniably, 
the aofficieacy and exclusive authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
as the sole standard of faith, and the consequent right of indi- 
vidant appeal lo thatstsffidard. What has been the result of 
the Reformation founded upon this principle? The Bible, 
having come to be regarded as the true fountain of religion, 
fan been rescued from its imprisonment in the cells of monks, 
Mid has been sent through the world in every language of 
Christendom. AfWr having been for long ages withhekl from 
the people as a cbngerous and scarcely intelligible volume^ it 
is now in the hands of every Protestant peasant, who finds that 
the testimc^y of the Lord is plain and sure, < making wise the 
simple*' Now if this principle^ or this proceeding, teqds to 
Mierate Socioianism, it must be because the reading of the 
Mible tends to make men Socinians ; a positibn so revolting 
ihfit aven tlie Romanist must, one would think, fear to main* 
tain it| and which is suffidently disproved by fact and exp&- 
jnGDoeb Ye^ it is broadly alleged, and that by Protestant 
clergymen, thai uninstructed persons reading the Bible for 
Ihensehtes,. wid ^^g of its contents for themselves, must, 
inevitably be led to form, owing to the variety of men's minds^ 
all sorts of opinions; and that this has been the occasion of 
multiplied heresies, schisms, and absurdities. The proper and 
complete reply tojtUs hypothetical argument, is an appeal xp 
facts. Or, if it be asserted that such is the fact, tl^at the unre- 
stricted circulation of the Holy Scriptures has led to the mul- 
tiplication of erroKs andh^reniest we meat sm;h assertion with 
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an explicit <}enial, and join Issue upon thb question. -Let ik6 
RomantsU rake up nil the named of Protestant sects* that be 
can collect, with the help of Evans's l%etch, sects existent- or 
non-existent) that* have sprung up in the' Church since the 
Reformation, in those countries where the Holy Scriptures have 
been circulated; and we will engage to* produce a eatsHogue 
quite as long, and exhibiting aberrations quite as ridieuhHis or 
melancholy, that had their birth in tlie golden age of the 
Church of Rome, before the art of printing bad been ihvented^ 
or the- morning star of the Reformation had risen above the 
horizon. We will undertake to prove, that heresies and schisiiis 
have never been multiplfed, except in the destftudon of %be 
Holy Scriptures, and wbere the community have not had access 
to them ; and that the Protestant Church has always beennibm ' 
truly united in doctrine, notwithstanding^ the absence of ^rtft*- 
ward uniformity, than the pseudo^Cathouc Church. ThcHolJr 
Scrif^tures, which are falsely represented as occasioning the 
variety of religious opinions, flirnish the only remedy for th^- 
evil ; and it is found by experience, that in propbrtion as they 
are freely circulated, heresies give way, differences ate softettea 
down, and truth, left to its proper evidence, finds its way to th^ 
understanding and the heart. . ?. 

' The causes which have led to the increase of infidtlky oa 
the Corttinent, (or we should rather say, to the new disguise 
which it has 'there assumed,) have been treated at length so 
recently in our pages,* that we shall not now enter rarther 
int6 the subject^ but shall content ourselves with remarking', 
that the return to better principles and more scriptural do<> 
trines, which is extensively taking place, is attributable to 
nothing so much as the increased circulation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in those cotmtries among all classes of the community* 
Dr; Drummond tells us, that < abroad, Unttarianism is spread^ 
• ing like the light of heavem The mountains and vulleys of 
' Switzerland are re-echding her hallelujahs, while Makn And 
^ his flnatics are howling a funeral dirge over the lifeless osa^ 
< case of Calvinism/ -We can inform him that Unitarieiastti 
is fio^ spreading; butahat the doctrines of the ReformatkMi) 
blessed be God, are regaining their ascendancy. * . ^ * 
- The error of the Socinian, which has be^i so ignorantly or sd 
malignantly confounded with the Protestant principle^ consists^ 
not in his exercising the independent right of private jtidgement, 
which is his unquestionable birthright, but in his refusing to 
bow to the evidence which the Word of Gk)d supplies, with 
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T^ffLtd to the truths tbst he impugns. He brings to the Holy 
Spripjture^ the pr^^c^ces of auui^belieTer, and be wrests tbe 
i^cnpMure in order to countenance bis uabelief, He r^ects 
that sufficient evidence of the truih which God has been pleased 
to VQUchsmfef and in. our acceptance or rejection qi whteh^an 
iipportant part of our moral probation consists; and it is ab- 
surd to suppose that any human testimony could compel his 
belief. No. authorized interpretation of the Scripture can have 
attaching to it that evidence of its truth, which belongs to the 
in&lUble dictates of inspiration; and he y^ho refuses to believe 
ij^^i}^ authority of St. Paul apd St. John, can hardly be ex* 
peoted to believe on the fallible testimony of Ignatius or Justin. 
We are far from commending the Socinian for rejecting the '' 
lower species of evidence which is supplied by the historic tes- 
timony of the Chujfch ; but his rejecting it, is but the conse* 
mience of his resisting the Divine testimony contained in the 
clear «ud simple declarations of Scripture.. To believe, or not 
tp believe, to. obey or not to obey, to choose f^xiA or evil, God 
has put into the power of every one ; and on, the right exercise 
of this inalienable and awful prerogative, our salvation, depends^ 
The exercise of private judgement in the choice of our religion, 
Mr. Faber himself allows ; and the Romanist appeals to this 
MiYate judgement in insisting upon the claims of his church ; 
but both, strange to say, refuse to allow, that the. legitimate, 
probationary exercise of the judgement and conscience can 
bave for its proper object, the revelation which God has given 
(o man, the i^ritness which he hath testified of his Son, and the 
message of his grace. 

The lei^th to which this article has already extended, will 
not allow of our entering upon any fresh topic ; or it would be 
profitable to look |i little more closely into the claims of the 
self-constituted depository of that authority which is supposed 
lo supersede, the exercise of private judgement in all doubtful 
matters. On , this point, Mr. Faber and the Bishop of Aire 
would not accord. Though agreeing to treat private judgement 
as their common enemy, theirs is by no means a common 
cause. On some future occasion, this subject may come more 
distinctly before us. In the mean time, .we must remark, that^ 
while both the Romanist and the, Semi-Protestant contend for 
the necessity of an authorized interpreter of Scripture, and 
ir^^pectively put in their claim on behalf of that which they 
i}eem the true church, they will be found to differ most essen^ 
tjally as. to the real organ of that authority which is supposed 
to be so necessary a check and restraint upon private judge- 
ment. The authority which the Church-of-£ngland-man con- 
tends foTi is at least defined and intelligible, being embodied in 
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the form of creeds and articles, and tied down by them, so that 
it cannot trench any further upon the right of private judge- 
ment, — cannot extend its jurisdiction over the conscience. The 
organ of that authority is in efiect the State. It is odierwise 
vdth the mysterious, indefinite, all -pervading authority of the 
Romish Church. * The matter in truth% remarks Mr. Pope, 

• resolves itself into this: that the priest is the infallible organ 
« of the Church in the estimation of the people.* Mr. Maguire 
endeavours to parry off this remark by saying, that • the priest 

• is the organ of infallibility, as long as he teaches the true 
•doctrine of the Catholic Church.* His teaching the truth; 
however, would only make him the organ of truth : he is the 
organ of infallibility, because he is invested, in the eyes of the 
people, with an authority over their consciences which pretends 
to be in&Uible. Whether he teaches the true doctrine of his 
Church or not, the people have no means of ascertaining, nor 
are they permitted to decide. To him, to the Holy Church in 
his person, they are bound implicitly to surrender their minds. 
It is thus, as we have shewn on a former occasion, that the 
Church of Rome is not only the author, but the object of that 
faith which it demands from its votaries, and that not simply as 
an abstract object, or as a political authority. The Church of 
Rome, that is to say, the spiritual power pretended to by 
that Church, and vested in the person of every priest, is as 
truly the ultimate object of faith to every consistent Romanist, 
as Christ is the object of faith to every true Christiart. Upon 
the power of the priest hinges the whole system of Popery, — 
that plenary authority flowing down from its infallible head, 

• Our Lord God the Pope,* to every ordained divinity in the 
Romish priesthood ; by virtue of which they transubstantiate, 
absolve from sin, vend indulgences, dispense grace, loose from 
the paihs of hell, and confer eternal life. Transubstantiatioui 
Purgatory, Confession, Indulgences, the four pillars of Pbpery, 
rest upon the common foundation of this ghostly alithority, of 
which the Pope is the chief comer-stone. It is from this au- 
thority, that, in the exercise, not of a mere right, but of a 
bounden duty, Protestants appeal to the Word of God« 
Against this authority we protest in toto^ whethet claimed by 
Papist or Protestant ; in every disguise which it may assumq 
whether dominant and avowed, as in the Ron^ish Chnrdh, o^ 
lurking in the dark places of the English service-book. The 
^ boast and base* of the Refortnation consisted in this over- 
throw of this spiritual authority, in order to make way for the 
Bible only, and the right of private judgement in matters of 
faith upon the authority of the Bible, as the foundation of ihk 
religion of Protestants. We rejoice that afier all, though Mi*. 
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-Faher seemsyjia ccnDVoa with many of h\% qlas^ ta disavow 
that principle owing to a mistaken view of ]t> ^, when he 
comes .to grapple more closely with Popery towards the close 
of the volame, he makes the not^le avowal^ worthy of a Pro- 
t^lant clergyman-^^ Mak, for ma reugiovs opinions, is 

* MIBWRRABIE TO GoD AX^NS.' 

. Wo shall have further occasion to advert to the contents 
4H>th t>f Mr. Faber's work and of Mr. Mendham's Tolurae, 
which we have left ourselves no room to notice. They contain 
much c!uriousand valuable inforinationy and' we recommend 
th«m to the attention of our, readers. We shall be happy to 
think, that we have, in the present article^ contributed in aiiy 
faorable measure to vindicate that great principle which seems 
to be so little understood, and which even the antagonists of 
Popery seem, ready to abandon* 



Art IL-u>l. Deatlfbed Scenes f and Pastoral Conversations. By the 
late John Warton, D.D. Edited by his Sons. Two Vols. 8vo. 
pp* ICHidi Price 2U. London, 1826, 1827* 

2. Sermons and MisceUaneous Pieces. By the Rev. Robert Wyoell 
Mayow. t2mo. pp4 453. Price 7i. M* London, I881« 

npEn^BE is no circnmstance of a pastor's duty^ that makes a 
greater demand on hb discretion, than the adaptation of 
his ministerial ofBces to the condition of the dying. .An awfiil 
jr^ponaibility surrounds him at all times ; hxxU in these seasons,' 
it besets him with anxieties and difficulties of the most harass- 
ing and omire^sive nature* Where the thread of life is strain- 
ing upon xts last fibre, it seems the very act of desperation, to 
throw the pressure of a burdened conscience upon its Yielding 
strength^ and thns to give a termination assuredly fatal to the 
strife which as ^et is in suspense. Nevertheless^ since there is 
something infinitely beyond the interests of an earthly exist- 
ence, that turns upon the mere point of time which is thus 
K'ven, it would be guilt, and madness to pause upon the hazard, 
becomes then a most important question, whether there is 
no medium between an abrupt disclosure of danger, and a 
criminal attempt at concealing or palliating it; between a .vio- 
lent appeal to a sleeping conscience, and a heartless prophecy 
^smooth things. Such a medium will^ we believe, always 
)ires|9nt itself even in the most difficult cases; nor will it be 
otherwise tluin easily found, by the man who, in a spirit of 
mingled tenderness and fiddity, endeavours to make Uie pa- 
tient acquainted with himself, his condition, his danger, and 
his refdge. Although to probe a deep WQund must of necesiity 
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h^fiMM; tbe^pflbiihitif 'wiUibe sabilarf vfaeaJt li k utow nit^. 
bfifeittedialraod wiion thedisca&eBiid^cuseytlieowrf&.aad 
tba promwcii sin atid die Sanctifier, ooodemnation and -tke 8a^' 
viouiv ^'^ pUoed .before the dyiog crimiofdin tbeic rigfat^beiv^i 
jbg Mid aspecCy we are sQ're.dHit the effect must be^ in^eracj' 
vr^» for goodf aod not for eviL At the. same tbiie,iit k-iidt^ 
beocmnealed^ that» in a matt^ of soch pecoliar ikjieaoj,. tfaene^ 
ia danger of error ; nor is there any iine.of pastoral setvice^ia^ 
ivbioh/it is. iDQr^ dcsiiiable to be in full possession of all the^ 
kiioyrkdget tbat peraoaal dretuostaaoea and tfaeaaqpefmice^cf • 
others can buggfist . . .. >* 

• The -vokimes befiore us .will not supply that hadmiedgtin 
They are bUnd and habiof^ guides^ leading toianeaud^pou 
teot cotiohHiAOSk CoDceming the bislory of the firsts we^luiow* : 
nolliiB^ but firom the inforinatioii.a&rded fay th^ poefatte; land * 
we confess that we have strong mi^vinffs respecting its cof^ * 
redoett^ It is there stated, as from the Author bkn^f^ tkat . 
the ^aceittpy '-^meaning, we suppose, the details and pevsoii* ,', 
ajBts«**-Qftheworfc| is 'atrictlycoaformmble to truth and mature*' ^ 
The dialogue, moreover^ is affirmed to be substfuniiaBy ^e^ 
tramaript of whaSaotnaUy passed between the Writer ai^^oeaot^J 
tain' indiriduals whom he vras c^lijed on to visit in the disobarge > 
of hia professional duties. We have, from the Editors, thefiu^ - 
thfir intimationy that, althoiq^h it is judged expecfidut to coi»*' 
ccaithe^name and situatipn of the parish where the.Aalboff re* ^ 
sided, it was not thought neoenary to withhold his nam^: 
' bftcame it ia so amman \ No^ we apprehend tbat, admcfeUng^ - 
Wai^^n- to be a nmch more freqmntly oceurring^ surname than ^ 
•we should, from our own observation, htEve snj^MMed, we s&atti 
still have room to ask, how such a reason can be made appli- 
cable to the present business. There are not, we imagine,' so . 
niany Jofin Warhmsj D.D.^ in the situation of rector over a| 
parish' in the immediate neighbourhood of a Iflrge town aiul a . 
niivlgable river, but that a reference to the Clerical Guide qf a j 
fe^w. years back, would give the desired information to any one ^ 
who might wish to acquire it. In addition to ,this, the. book,; 
lt^elf has all the appearance of an artificial compositimi^ got-np 
for specific purposes^ and arranged with specialr regard to«(^ ' 
feet.- The ^scenes' may have occurred, certainly; but they ' 
strike us as beihg sospiciou^ scenic. The * conversation^ ' 
maybe natural; but, in our viewj they are palpably drumatiL 
The * histories' may be verity itself; but with. us, they savpui^'^ 
strongly of romance. They have, at all events, an.obvions. 4^, ^ 
sign. They uke^a. ground which. is, in .our opinio^. ;|00£t,i 
weak and diangerous, while there is an an:i^ious .andt e)(«DqQAl#^j 
a(yfisMnentof^ircumi^t^»totb$r.prii^ ii^^onalgr * 
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What are mnally tenned ^ ^angdical' senliiiieDt^ 
ace cxhilHted ii\ a light both unfiEtTOorable and anfair ; w^iile the 
dociruie of i baptismal. regeoeratiati) and its ' high*cbaroh col- 
latarals» are strenuouely maintained. The poinU which stand 
forwwrd nK>^t prominently, are far from being those which we 
sboald' deem the best suited to the exigencies of a dying hour; 
nor are they presented in what ajq^ears to ns their tcriptnral 
fonn« It is not always easy to gi^e a precise definition of 
error; and we fed it the more difficult in the present instance^ 
skice oiBrt)fa^tiDns are not so ranch to what is actually said, as 
to the way m which it is expressed.; to the want, of due adjust^ 
ment and subordination, rsither than to any absdute perver- 
sion of gospd Iroth. We have no qaarrel with the Writer on 
tbesnbyeet of the < meeting*house';> nor shall we accuse him of 
either an i^or«it'Or a m^^nant antipathy to those whom he 
may deem sectarians. This is a matter which, so fer as we are 
coneemed, he is very much at liberty to settle with his own 
jodgement and conscience, and then to make the award of 
bi^ry of liberality as it may please him. But the treatment 
cilike dying is a higher concern; and. while there is one, and 
bia one^ system of safe and effec^al medication, we can never 
consent to give them up to experiment or charlatanism. The 
regimen is %hm^\ei*^repenUmee towards Ood^ mnd faith in our 
Loird Jesus Christ f^^SL deep and humble sense <^ the exceed- 
ing sinfialness of sin, with a heartfelt application to Him who 
died for sinners. Conoeming penitence, there is much said, 
though not always efficiently, in the volumes before us. Of faith, 
astm luming-pcdnt of salvation, we have comparatively little^ 
nor m that little satis&otorily stated. 

* T^ ]Prayer«6oo]^, out of which I had read the Psaloii bei|ig pre- 
fixed to the Bible, I turned to the seventh chapter of Saint Luke's 
Gospel, and rose from niy knees, and said, ** I will now read you a 
beautifal story out of the New Testament^ that you may see more 
deadly and certainly, what a mighty power the broken and contrite 
spirit has with God, through the intercession of our blessed Saviour 
and Redeemer Jesus Christ." 

* She bowed her head at the sacred name of ^tm,' before whom 
hereafter ^ery knee shall bow, either in holy adoration, or in hope- 
]e4s,49^ir« I rejoiced to have thus discovered that she kaew hun, 
and I^ secret^ prayed for time to make her acquainted with the all- 
sufficiency of ois merits to atone for the. sins of the whole, race, of 
mankin^. \ \ , . 

^However, standing by the bed-side (for there was no cliair at li- 
berty^ I began at the ^6th verse, and read to Uie end of the chap- 
ter; intermixing a few explanations and remarks, as I went on, ap- 
plicable to her own case. For instance : *^ the Pharisees," I said, 
** wetepsoial of their good deeds, or of what they thought to be 
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good ictH, andfandM tliemteW^ God's ^toedal fovounted; iihd 
de^ed And coAdemii^ all others, as wieked aad reprobat^» #ho 
Itn^ in a dillei*efit matmer from themselTes. Bat no deed is good 
enouffh in Qed's sight to <:laiib a reward of him* In all we do, we 
fall diotti in some way or other ; the very best of us fall short of 
true goodness. We must/thereforti humble ours^ea before God, 
iostciad of boasting, of .any merit that we might seem to have^ and 
we must lode to th^ merits of Cbrist, and plead them oply in. our 
behalf. Such is the disposition that God and Christ love ; and such 
are thepersons whom Cnrist was sent to seek and to save^ These 
Bdf-sumcient ^Pharisees, therefore, did not profit by him, because 
they imagined that th^y did bot want him. The sick only dall for 
the great Physician of sbuls \ bat /Aey vainly thought thetns^ea 
whole, and so they rejected him with scora.- The very bariots went 
Into the kingdom of God^ bsit- ihetf w^uld not believe or receive hkn, 
Md so they died in their •sins." When I bad finished the cfaaptei;, 
she said» <* Oh 1 that I could bear those blessediwordsy * Go in' pea^ 
thy sins are focgivent* tben I sbould be happy indeed, and wis(i 
God to take me. But the sins of that poor woman could never have 
been so great as mine; nor am I, I fear, so penitent as she was.** 
** Pray to God, then," I replied, ''to make you so ; and as to the 
greatness of hei* sins, no doubt they were very great ; but it is not 
necessary to know how great they werci nor to compare onr own 
with hers. God has nothing to do with much 6t little in such a 
oasei but, at all events, they that love him much, will be forgiven 
much, litis is the Gospeli and these^ I hone, are glad tidinga to 
you/' '^ Glad indeed,*' she said i ** and I will .think of nothing else ; 
and I will try to love my Maker and my Redeemer^ that they,puiy 
love 4X0 in return, and save my soul." 

* In this propitious frame of roiild I left her for the present, hav- 
faig first kneelea again, and repeated the Lord's prayer, and the first 
prayer in the office for the visitation of the sick, and the benediction 
at the end. As I got up to take leave of her, and went out of the 
room, rile eagefhr hesought me t6 call again soon, and td pray 'for 
hei> in^the GburcV 



* The name of Jesus was not new to her, as k wad to many; whom 
I was summoned to visit on their death4)ed^ She knew to whom 
the sinner in general might fly for pardon, although she did not ^em 
^ to know the whole extent of the mercy of the Gospel} and thought 
Jierhaps that she herself might be excluded from it. Upon bemg 
told, therefore, that God's mercy through' Christ was bottnded by ho 
limits, and petfectly ttmversal, she was prepared and stimulated to 
idve much, with the hope of having mn<»i forgiven; ' Nor was it ne- 
cessary that I should now teach her the great prjooiples of right ssnd 
irrong, in order that she might examine and scrutinize her acdona, 
with a view to a thorodgh repentance ; a long sickness, and the ap- 
proach of death, having torn asunder the ven which licentions p&s« 
mon had thrown over such actions, she now saw them in kW their 
^^formityand Wickedness as they had been long a^o desoribed to 
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her in die days of her former famoocncib ; coDMlMxse b»i regained 
its just influence, and ttnng Jier ibenghtswith a seyere rettibutioa 
of ai^gnirit; and.ahe wai herself more inclined to exaggeratei than 
lo eKtnmaie, eyery jb^ or folly of which she had been guuty.* 

This id a favourable specimen, but it will enable our readers 
to see how extremely crude and inadequate are the Writer's 
views and applications. Making just so much of an advance 
towards truth, as to give a specious and trust-worthy air to 
what is really vague and delusive, such repx'esentatipns are 
more dangerous than even grosser violations of evangelical 
simplicity. Evasion is often more mischievous than contradict 
tion; and the paragraphs Wje have cited, may serve to shew 
how near an appro^ may be made to Divine truth, without 
entering upon that full ^and adequate exposition tvhich alone 
can be justly considered as applicable to the exigencies of man. 
For Che rest, the work is not without evidences of talent, al- 
though not of an exalted order. It is rather interesting; and 
amid much superficial reasoning and bald divinity^ there will 
be. found occasional intimations of better feeling, and hints of 
higher capabilities. 

Even without the slight and apparently careless reference 
made in the preface, we should have had no difiicultv in assign'^ 
ing tlie origin of ^ Death-bed Scenes,' to the ideal suggested 
by the smaller volume before us ; which we have been for some 
time looking for an opportunity of noticing, without laying 
ourselves under the necessity of dbaling With 'it in the way of 
regular and protracted criticism ; — a fbrm^ oourtesy to ivbich 
. its value by no means, entitles it, though thete are circumi> 
stances connected with its Author of a very intereating kind 
Mi^ow was neither a profound nor a safe divine* He bad not 
even the merit of originality in bis suagularities, for be waa |t 
feeble copyist of William Law ; but he was a man of sustained 
enthusiasm, his feelings were intense, his devotedness to hi^ 
work was disinterested and unremittiag, and his hosiest anxiety 
tb do good, gives an attractiveness to his character which itf 
intellectual qualities &il to command. 

Robert Wynell Mayow was bom at Saltash, in 1777. He 
gave early indications both of mental activity and decided cha- 
racter* His first destination was to the law ; but this was soon 
abandoned for the pulpit, and in 180i» after the regular col- 
lege coorse^ he took orders* 

. f From 9n early period of his life, he was utterly r^ardless of 
fatigue, personal danger, or risk of contagious disease, when In pur- 
suit of a charitable object. One striking instance of this j^redomir 
hant' prindple of tharity may be given, which occurred m.lWfe 
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lipp^onwitb hU mptpe^and sister in* lodgings in Grenville Street, 
and sitting late in the evening, just as it was dusk, a man dressed in 
shabby hut not ragged mourning, appeared leading a child . on the 
opposite side' of the street ; he stoppea and held his h^at in an atti- 
tude of supplicalion. Mr. M. came down to the door and beck- 
oned the man across the way ; he told a piteous tale, that he had 
been thrown out of employment by illness, and that he had a wife 
and children at that moment perishing from want and disease* Mr. 
Mayow followed the supplicant a considerable distance into West- 
ttiftister ; his guid^ took him into one court, through another, and 
through houses, not apparently a thoroughfare, into inner courts, 
and finally up a dark winding staircase, where, as he afterwards con- 
fessed, he bfi^an tq fe^ some d^ree of not unreasonable appreUeB-* 
sion. The man's story was true ; the man opened a door, and at 
the foot of a bed so close to the door that it would hardly open 
(fVom the sinallness of the room), sat a woman, with the small-pox 
but' upon her, suckling an infant in the same disease. The frightful 
imk^ness, fihh, and haggard misery, with hair hanging about her j 
neAf' exceeded aiiy thing he ever saw before. There were other' 
sick ohIidreA in the rOotn and bed, whom he could scarcely at Atvi 
distingiiishJn die. dusk.. The horror of the scene surpassea all hd' 
had before witnessed ; the woman gave a look as if she empeoled 
Bome. barm, pvobably from surprise. . On Mr. M.*« return ta his 
friends, he told the story ; he did not enlarge upon what he had done 
to relieve this distressed family, but, from the cheerfulness of his 
Countenance and manner, there could be no doubt he had made their 
hearts glad/ 

In his pastoral relation, this excellent man was most exem^ 
plary. Hq gave liberally and personally; sometimes* to ihia 
own inconvenience. Food, clothiiig, money, advice, coiMoIa- 
tidvfy were always ready for the distressed ; nor was distance or 
untimely application allowed to interfere with the exercise df 
Ilk duty ih ItB largest and most benevolent constmction; He 
was self-denying and abstemtons ; fasting frequently, and using 
wine only as medicine. His preaching appears to have been 
attractive; and this we can readily conceive,. inasmuch as bis 
sermons are not a little whimsical in their construction ; shorU 
sententious, < full of wise saws and modem instances,' an4, . 
strangely interlarded with delineations of character after the 
manner- of La Bruyere and Law. LinguOf Emparus^-MMio^ 
Prosperoy and a dozea other ^intangible beings, with out'^of-^Che* ' 

his sermons Hke the gay transp^ * 
a, and with, we' should imagih^ a^ ' 
low skilfully soever this sort of ill us- ; 
ive been managed by Law, it is in- 
md although, in a hortatory treatise, . 
Y in place, in a pulpit address it Has 
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tioD. He tries to explain liis peculiar notioas of the Dinne 
sahsistaoce after the following fiisbion, which, if any ^ 6m 
readers shall be able to understand, he will be more fortunate 
than we have been. God, he says, 

*' is not local, but infiaite an^ universal, and, if I may so speak, not 
capable of being seen except by a representative ; and this repre* 
sentative is by St. Paul called his image ; and that image is his Son 
Jesus Christ, difTering from th^ Father inasmuch as he is local ; but 
being God liimtelf, as much as Ood is capable of being locals 

-f" Oar Saviour says — ^' He that hath seen me, hath seen the Fit<* 
tber." I therefore conclude, that he is the im^e of' the invisibie' 
Rikther. In him dwelt all the fullness of the Godhead bodily, God 
wftt.in him reconciliug the world to himself. These expressions eoi^ . 
vince me that he is the local being, or concentration of thie.Dei^.' . . 

He denies tlie doctrine of satisfaction in such' a way as tQ 
give reason to suppose that, in his theological investigations, 
be did not stop to make himself acquainted with the meaning 
of words. 

< i am clearly of opmion that Jetus Christ did not die to satisfy 
ure that our Lord's death could be no satis^ 
V. It was the grc 
[no more satisfac 
to sacrifice your s 
the great sacrifice 
l>ut a painful one^ 
( must be sought i 
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. He dieoresoltea thete ^ effi^ots^' imo grfttttude;' 

^ * A degree of gmtitude which na worda can describe i a de^ee of 
gratitude which ve could never have (St, if oar pardos ItaS been 
granted without ^j sacrifice at all/ 

He goes on to wade still deeper in this slough of absur^iQr^ 
b; intimating, * that this degree of gratitude is necessary to 
* preserve our everlasting 1ot# and*ol>edience/ We have met 
with vimous opponendes and incongruities in the coii|«e of our 
critical and polemical career ; hut aiore unresisting imbecility 
than this, it was never our lot to encounter. It is enough to say 
of this wild notion, that it contradicts, not only the clear die- 
tnCe of Scripture, -but ike great and primary law of Ood^ uni- 
versal (^rattons^r^to effect all ends by the aimplesi meaes % to 
accomplisb the highest designs by instrusKntalities appareotfy 
iuade^ate; but never to. employ lofty ageneiea^oninBdeqiiaCe 
designs. This is his prerogative, the signature df bis deaiitoff^ 
with mankind ; and it would have been in titter viola tioii of it, 
to employ the transcendently glorious machinery of Redemp^ 
tion, for die mere purpose of securing, through the precarious 
ioflueuce of grateful feeling, man's * everlasting love snad obe* 
f diftPise.? : . 

With all this injurious teodency.to erroneous and ^superficial 
statement, there is sppi^thing about Mayor's writings, as about 
himaelf, that awakens a deep interest in tlie mati. He bad 
fallen, we fear, into bad hands as intimates and counsellors ; 
itnd we trust and believe that, notwithstanding his shallow 
theology^ his misty argumentation, and his imperiect views, he 
had a dying ^rasp of the Altar wbicn he dimly saw ; a saving 
fiuth in the Victim whose work he depreciated^ amd whose 
person, tboogh he loved, lie saw through a glass darkly. 

As an illustration, Ix^h of the sort of obligation that the 
Author of ' Deaih-bed Scenes' oweft to Miaow's book, smd 
vdtb a further view to the demon^ration of the utter inadequacy 
of any thing less than a fpll exhibition of the great evil and the ' 
grand remedy, when death calls on us for faithful dealing, we 
give dife following' exampfe of miserable trifling with the fxi- 
gencies of a dying hour. Mayow might be, if such a character 
there can.be, a conscientious trifler; wt^ trifler ))i^ W88» and a 
most d^ge^QU9 ooe* 

* I took my bundle under my arm* «Wid was going home, having 
jjuite forgottdn poor old Samurf Grey. However, his nieoe sooa 
called me babk, and I went into the next house. I went up'stiairs 
into the room where the old man was lying. H^ waspanjtiag for ' 
breath, his face red, hts beard foog. 

« He said, he Was very poorly ; that he wks taken ill not more t&ao 
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a week ago, that lie wii3 jeveDtgr-tinH and tbal te dW not eni^ct to 
get better. '^ 

* He^emed to be more aflrald of death, and more •anxtdus I ghowlci 
ptay for biro, thaq any person I ever saw in his situation, 

* I gave him all the comfort I could. We prayed. We had noi 
beei^praying long, before J heard a knoqk at the door. I thought it 
was the doctor, and so it was. I went down, and desired him to come 
upstairs. ^^ 

* When the doctor was gone, Patty, the oM man's daughter, said, 
"^ Sir^M'yoa please, my father wishes to receive the Sacrament/* 

* " Doeahe/' said I, " you ^ould have told me of this befor^.** 
Be qpt you w«ry of your duty, Bobert, thought I. 

* We returned to his room. . ) 
' He was still pantiiig for breath. He opened his eye* when Tie 

heard^ W coming into the room. He held out his hand Co me— it 
trembled and shook L'ke a lea& He did not apeak. I put my hand 
in hie^^t waa as hot as fire. ... 

* When I looked at the helpless old man, I said to myself, If yoiA 
were in his situation,.RQbert, helpjess, old, dyi»g, reproved by your 
friends, tod afraid of God, how much would you wish to find any bn^ 
who^wdttia have'Dity on you, and speak to you with tindnesi; there-i 
fore, be you such an one to this old man. So J will, thought I, but 
d^ aol lee Mie injure him #ffh My kindness. 

jM laid to hha, " My good fHend, when people are hi your skua^ 
tioa, they very often say, that they have done no harm ; but. this is 
9et right a .^e sl)ottld oWe^s our aim, and then God wg^ fbrgive ita 
ifa^a repent. Qod Ipvea^ us, aod Je^u^ Chrisft diod to 8»ve us from 
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I io repent,* sir ; T will' repent ; I do repei^t, sir, «s well as ever 
lam able/' ^ . ^ 

* *^ Then you can do no more; and God has promised to forgive 
them who do repent ; I cannot forgive you, but I will pray to God 
tMwtie'may. 

AM Q«d bles$ yoii, sir, and thank yo»«^ 

* The poor old man was so much comforted, that bk spirit Soemed 
to p^YW^ and k^ was ajt a loas for words to express how muob M 
Ad^ked me. 

* The ne^ time I saw him, be wap better, and his.Qie^e said to 
me, " The doctor says, jrir, that he has hopes of hlro.'' ' * 

« However, he did not get any better^ and, in three or fqui days 
time, he ^as as l>ad as ever he had been. 

« Never did 1 see any one so glad taaee m% and so thank&d,. aa 
ibiaoklmaD. 

* tMiwe^you ajw^hifjft" said h "w^ thing m y<wr oanadeo^Q 
?¥^ JP« wpuld fish to m to me? If you havQ, I am willingto heair 
kf |wd mf} fi^riptur^ tell ufi to confess <^ur sins to ov^ another, foe 
our comfort and benefit, but I do not know that they command us.*^ 

' t{ow«vev I 4o not thii^ tl^^t be made any auweiv I believe he 
nadonone. 
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* The next night, hU niece detired roe to ask him the 
tion. -, . , . ^ , .. , . •. / 

• And BO I did. He replied, " Sir, I do not knpw^ I have some* 
times taken too much of drink, and then I have. come out yrith bad 

I, ** and bless you. Toa^ipust 
b forgive all those who have dooe 

* , . . ' • .• - •'/ 

^self up to God. . I am ert old 
am well, I am lame, and caa get 
give me ; and when a labouring 
ay; and the sooner he is deaa^ 

to my heart. . , : ' 

/more^ sir ; if I were a rich maki, 
should theh have soxpethtej^ to 
live npon^ and that 1 should noT like to leave; but now, sir^ I -ravte 



Art. III. A History qf the J^e and Voyages qfChrut^pher Coktm^ 
bus. By Washington Irving. In 4 "vols. 8vow pp. 1865^. Price 
; ^2s. Loikdpn. X828. . i , > 

npHE fifteenth century is justly distingaished by Mr^Inring 
, . ' as < the most splendid, era of invention in me annals of 
< the world/ There had .beea befiure, as. there have faeeci 
stno^ periods^ in which the mentitl aod physical 6nergiei*<if 
man were called into sudden r and succeasfiil acdon^ by ike in* 
flueace of extraordinary, and: co->operating: caaies; bit' Apsre 
does not appear, on the reooxds of dme, any mcmMial 'of m 
season at once so productive of great discoveries^ lo ibttohate 
in the revival of the well^igfa lost and forgotten knowledge tif 
the pasti and. so influential on the character and desxinietnf 
mankind, in the ages that were to follow. In nothing was thia 
general movement more reouirl»ble| than in its tendency to* % 
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^^iiWdmirrftiine di^ks6ve)ry. The^retivftl df ^letters 1itid1>rought 
into notice the works of the ancient geographers^ and the i&- 

* bonrs of t^p Arabian mathematicians wene finding their way 
into the schools and colleges of Europe. 

*'The knowIedgf3 thus revi 
'Vety like the return of momii 
beauty. It seemed to call a d< 
with all the charm of wonder, 
surprised at thejr own ignorani 
step seemed discovery, for eve 
was in a manner terra incognitu. 

Among the inhabitants of the maritime cities of Italy, these 
bright intimations of science and discovei^y, and the yet more 
dazzUqff speculations to which they gave origin, >vould awake 
[a pecnliar interest* and e^ccite a proportionate eagerness pf pur- 
jHUt J Many an ardent spirit would look around for fortunate 
occurrences, and long for opportuoitiea of lauadiiog forth od 



the Genoese, a wool-comber's son, struggling with ardent 
hopes and narrow means; working, it is probable, for a season, 
at hh fitther^s trade, and giving himself up to the casualties of 
'^ sailor'^ life, at the earl^ age of Iburteen. 

But we have no intention of giving an * abstract and brief 
^ehronicle' of Ccdumbus and his times*' The!talei8 at one^ 
toaloDg ^id intricate, and too pleasantly told in ebe volumes 
befare usy to warrant our engaging in this work of superero- 
gatbn* We. mighty indeed, seise on some point of doubtftil 
■tatettent or imperfect illustration, and by the help of a lar^e 
diBiiii iyapf amhorkies, dragged reluctaiuty. along^ in* the wake 
flTi^DL oeferataiioiia.hypotiiesis, make up' a piqaant- article after 
At frdridn of the diqr« But, for this gratuitous sort of liibour 
lH»'ntmnat at alldiaposed, nor are the volumes in our hands 
JMrofttcative to such an inclination. Mr. Irving has eicercised 
ma^acxnslonied tact in the management of his work. There 
iaino.atfaotation pf reaearoh,. though there has evidently beea 

Vol. XXIX. N.S. X ' 
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a careful and extensive canvassing of original mateViuls^ id>d a 
diligent examination of illustrative documents, Tbe Author 
visited Madrid for the purpose of collecting intelligence ; and 
during bis residence there^ he enjoyed all the means of refer- 
ence that could be afforded him by the liberality of the differ- 
ent parties to whom he had occasion to apply. He has, In his 
preface, expressly disclaimed all intention of making his nar- 
rative a text-book for * speculations or general reflections'; 
and this abstinence has been carried to the extent of neglect- 
ing not a few points of great and general interest, admirably 
suited to his habits of thought and composition. On the 
whole, he has given the details of his story fully, put them to- 
gether skilfully, and narrated them in a most attractive n^n- 
ner. It would be idle, on our parts, to give either an analysis 
or a lengthened review of a work which will, in one way or 
another, be speedily in every body's bands, and we shall there-, 
ibre confine ourselves to such cursory references as may furnish 
sufficient indications of its general character. T^e personal 
introduction of the hero is well mant^d. 

' The first trace we have of him in Spain, is in the testimony 
furnished, a few years after his death, in the celebrated lawsuit be- 
tween his son Don Diego and the Crown, by Garcia Fernandez, a 
physician resident in tlie little sea-port of Pales de Moguer, in An- 
dalusia. About half a league from that town stood, and stands at 
the present day, an ancient convent of Franciscan friars, dedicated 
to Santa Maria de Rabida. According tQ the testimony of the phy- 
sician, a stranger on foot, accompanied by a young boy, stopped one 
day at the gate of the convent, and asked of the porter a little bread 
i^nd water for his child. While receiving this humble refreshment, 
the prior of the convent, Friar Juan Perez de Marchena, happening] 
to, pass by, was struck with the appearance of the stranger ; and, ob- 
serving from his air and accent, that he was a foreigner, entered into 
conversation with him, and soon learnt the particulars Of his story« 
That stranger was Columbus, accompanied by his young son Diego. 
Whence he had come, does not clearly appear ; that he was in des- 
titute circumstances, is evident from the mode of Ills way-facii^ ; He 
was on bis way to the neighbouring town of Huelva, to see^ hi^ 
hrother-in-Iaw, who had married a sister of his deceased wife.' 

Notwithstanding the many and complicated diffiodltiea with 
which, as an unfriended and high-spirited adventurer, be would 
have to contend, the circumstances of the times were^ on the 
whole, favourable to Columbus. There i«as a stixrhig tanper 
at work in men's bosoms ; a persuasion that great inveattoos : 
and eventsr were at hand, and an intense eagerDess to beiBunong* 
the foremost in seizing the golden opportimitieB that were 
crowding round. Kings were not slow to catch the enlhtt^ 
siasm; and although Ferdinand and Isabel ia^ the joint sove«. 
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feigDS ot Spain, were, at the moment, fully occupied with the 
Moorish war, Columbus succeeded in obtaining ah audience 
from the first minister of the Crown, and access to the regal 
presence. The cold, crafty, and selfish Ferdinand is too favour^ 
ably painted by Mr. Irving; but his character of Isabella of 
Casiile is a lovely portraiture, and we dare not be ungallant 
enough to insinuate that this too may be somewhat over- 
charged*. 

' She is one of the purest and most beautiful characters ia the ' 
pages of history. She was well fornjed, of the middle si^, with 
gc^aC dignity and gracefulness of deportment, and a mingled gravity 
and sweetness of demeanour. Her complexion was fair ; her hair 
alburn* inclining to red ; her eyes were or a clear blue, with a benign 
expression ; ana, there was a singular modesty in her countenance^ 
gracing, as it did, a wonderful firmness of purpose, and earnestness 
of spirit. Thougli strongly attached to her husband, and studious of 
htt fame, yet she always maintained her distinct rights as an allied 
prikic^. ' l^e exceeded him in beautv, in personal dignity, in acute* 
ness of genius, and in grandeur of solil. Combining the active and 
resolute qualities of man with the softer charities of woman, she min- 
gled in thd warliice councils of her husband, engaged personally in his 
enterprises, aad, In some instances, surpassed him in the firmness and 
intrepidity of bet measures r—*wbile, being inspired with a truer idea 
of glory, she infused a more lofty and generous temper into his sub<* 
tie and calculating policy. It is in the civil history of their reign, 
however, that the character of Isabella shines most illustrious. Her 
fostering and maternal care was continually directed to reform the 
kws, and heal the ills engendered by a long course of internal wars. 
She loved her people ; and While dnigently seeking their godd, she 
initigated, as much as possible, the harsh measures of her husband, 
directed to the same end, but mflamed by a mistaken zeal. Thus, 
though almost bigoted in her piety, and perhaps too much under the 
influence of ghostly advisers, still, she was hostile to every measure 
calculated to advance religion at the escpense of humanity. She 
strenuously opposed the expulsion of the Jews, and the establjshmekit 
of the Inquisition, though, unfortunately for Spain, her repugnance 
was slowlv vanquished by her confessors. She was always an advo- 
cate fcfr clemency to the Moors, although she was the soui of the war 
against Oranada. She considered that war essential to protect the 
Christian faith, and to relieve her subjects from 'fierce and formidable 
enMiii«t« While all her public thoughts and acts were princely and 
I . Ni >i.i I « f , ..« I. ■ . . , »^. • «■ ' ■.. * 

^ That a pfiticeSs who was otherwise ^ a moddl for sovereigns,** 
of goide Planners and generous mind, should be capable of lending 
her authority to the institution of such a tribunal as the Holy OfRoe, 
aiSM^ iihas been; weli remarked, * a most striking proof of the fatal 
^inflllance ^hieh the papal. theology exerts oo even the sound por* 
* tioQ of il^e Christian church.' This ohaervatiop comes with em* 
phasis from a pious Spaniard. See Eel. Rev. vol. xvii. p. 1 IS. 

X 2 
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august, her private habits were simple, fTafi;al, and unoBteutaticms* 
In the intervals of state-business, she assembled round her the ablest 
men in literature and science, and directed herself by their, counsel!, 
in promoting, letters and arts. Through her patronage, Salamanca 
rose to that height which it assumed among the learned institutions 
of the age. She promoted the distribution of honours and rewards 
for the promulgation of knowledge ; she fostered the art of printing 
recently invented, and encouraged the establishment of presses in 
every part of the kingdom ; books were admitted free of all duty, 
and more, we are told, were printed in Spain, at that early period of 
the art, than in the present literary age/ * 

Much talent is displayed in the description of the first voyage. 
Its uncertainties and despondencies ; its murmurs and its muti- 
nies ; its fears and depressions ; its buoyant hopes and its &t- 
umphant termination; are all set forth in a^^ery interesting 
manner. , Here, as in all previous and subsequent trials, the 
high and devoted heroism of Columbus was sigually conspicu- 
ous. He had anticipated all the risks of his enterprise, caku- 
lated all its chances, and he had set life upon the hazard. His 
associates might shrink, his friends miffht fail him, his resources 
might not hold out, but none of these things bad power to divert 
him from his quest ; and we verily believe, that his own firm will 
and purpose would have led him onward to the last draught and 
the last morse), without a misgiving of spirit or a glance behind. 
A singular Illustration of this temper is observable in the tena- 
city with which he clung to his golden dreams of India and 
Cathay. Every island, when first seen, was, to his imagixiation, 
some headland of the coast of that El Dorado to whicn all hfs 
hopes and efforts tended. Every interview with the naked and 
simple natives of the Antilles, gave him fresh and brighter pros- 
pects, although his inferences were derived firom insignificant 
gestures and an unknown tongue. If a savage pointed with 
his finger, the indication was instantly taken as to a realm 
where the earth was gold, its produce spices, its overhanging 
canopy an atmosphere of eternal spring, its inhabitants vesturea 
in silks, and flittering with rubies and diamonds. No dtsajH 
pointment could shake this conviction ; no evidence dispel the 
cherished delusion; and when, at the last, he actually navi- 
gated the sea of pearls, and anchored on the Coast w^ere the 
soil was ^ impregnated with gold,' the Gulf of Paria was, mth 
him, the outlet of the rivers of Paradise, and the coast of Ve- 
ragua he identified with the Awea Chenonesus and the land of 
Ophir. 

We are fairly, and somewhat sternly warned by Mb*^ Irviiu^ 
against the indulgence of < a certain meddlesome spmt, whicl^ 
* in the garb of learned research, goes prying about the tnu:es 
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* of iitstoryi casting down its monuments, and marring and 

* mutilating its fairest trophies ;' and we cordially agree with 
him in the intimation, that ' care should be taken to vindicate 

* great names from such pernicious erudition.' We cannot, 
however, think, that this purpose is best answered by a deter- 
mination to see every thing on the favourable side, and to as- 
cribe all that is erroneous to something in one way or other 
connected with excellence. That Columbus was a great man 
in an age of great men, there can be no question. As little can 
it be doubted, that he was eminent for integrity, and* for that 
high-minded enthusiasm which holds on for the end, regardless 
ofthe hazard or the cost. He was, with all this, a skilful sea- 
man, a brave and able leader, a wise and beneficent adminis-. 
trator. And yet, we cannot get rid ofthe notion, that, notwith- 
standing evident indications of a simple motive and a single eye, 
there was somewhat of charlatanism in his character. We have 
not here in view that vulgar quackery which covers a base and 
selfish pursuit with the show of science, and the promise of 
boundless possession ; but speak of that strange combination of 
lof^ impulses and personal feelings, of jast calculations and 
empirical assumptions, which has led many an accomplished 
chymist, in older times; to sacrifice health, talent, peace, in 
quest ofthe elixir vitcs and the philosopher's stone. Columbus 
was himself, assuredly, a firm believer in the substantial reality 
ofthe prospects he'held out; but we apprehend that he cannot 
be acquitted of giving to Ferdinand and Isabella, descriptions 
of circum^ances and probabilities, containing much more of 
colour and ornament than could be justified by an appeal either 
to fact or to his own anticipations. On one occasion, writing 
to tht)se sovereigns of his anxieties and his hopes, he details a 
kind of vision, which Mr. Irving seems to think the effect of a 
diseased imagination, but which we are inclined to refer to the 
motives and manceuvres we have just described, 

* " Wearied and sighing,*' he says, " I fell into a slumber, when I 
beard a piteous voice saying t« me/^ fool, and slow to believe, and 
serve thy God, the God of^all ! What did he more for Moses, or for 
his servant David ? From the time that thou wert bom, he has ever 
taken ffreat care of thee. When he saw thee of a fitting age, he 
made thy name to resound marvellously throughout the eartlu The 
Indies, raose rich parts ofthe world, he gave mee far thine own, and 
empowered thee to dispose of them to others according to thy plea* 
silre. ' Of the gates of the ocean sea, shut up by such mighty chains, 
he delivered thee the keys, and thou wert obeyed in many lands, and 
didst acquire honorable fame among Christians. What did he more 
for the great people of Israel, when he led them forth from Egypt ? 
Or for ^avid, whom, from being a shepherd, he made a king? Tarn 
to him, then, and acknowledge thine error ; his mercy is infinite. 
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Tbine age thalfbe no impediment to ^ny great undevtaldiig. Abra* 
ham was above an hundred years old when he begat Isaac i and waa 
Sarah youthful ? Thou urgest despondingly for succour. Answer ! 
who has afflicted thee so mud), and so many times ? — God, or the 
world ? Thq privileges and promises which Goa has made thee, be 
has never broKcn ; nor said, after having received thy services, that 
his meaning was different, and to be understood in a cRffei*ent sense* 
He |»eiforma to the very letter. He fulfib all that he nroBUses, and 
with iBcrease. Su«h is hia custom. I have diown thee whal tt^ 
Craalor has done for thee, and what he does for alU Tlie prefent is 
the reward of the toils and perils thou hast endured in serving others.^ 
I heard all this ", adds €olumbus» *^ as one ahnost dead, and had ao 
power to reply to words bo (rue, excepting to weei> for ray errors. 
Whoever it was that spake to me, finished by saying, ' Fear not ! 
Confide ! for these tribulations are written in marble, and not with- 
out cause.' " ' 

The first voyage of Columbua resulted in; the discovery vf 
the Babaosias Cuba, and Hispaniola. The seconds ad<je4 J«* 
maica and the Caribbee islands. In the third, Trinidad ^^» 
coasted, and the Gulf of Paria navigated ; and it was after this, 
m well aa after much anxious contest with intrigue and inatib^ 
ordination, that he was arrested and sent back to Spftin m 
irons. His fourth and last voyage was along the coast of 
Honduras and the Mosquito shore. No portion of the history 
is more interesting than this. The transactions at Veragua, 
the meeting of his men at Jamaica, with th|e singular vicissH 
taidea that marked bis adventures, are exeellently narrated. 

It is mortifying to human vanity to observe^ bow much of 
what is brilliant and profitable in dtsoovery ia assignable to 
accidental circumstances, and how little can be fairly ascribed 
to sagacity or design. The main enterprise of Columbus w*s 
entered on under the influence of a laise hypothesis ; and bQ 
was more than once on the very edge of those discoveries which 
enabled more fortunate adventurers, by following on his tr4cks 
to achieve wealth and honours to a much greater extent, aqd 
with far less of personal endurance than i&X to his lot. I^s 

Krtion was, indeed, onex)f severe endurance. , He was vexed 
mutinies and desertions, treated with ingratitude by the 
sovereigns whom he served, insulted by their minions, and con-* 
strained to waste his last days in petitioning the throne, and 
petitioning in vain, for his sdpulated and nobly earned remu- 
neration. But, of all these inflictions, the most deeply fell 
must have been his grief and indignation at the cruelty add 
mi^ovemment of his successors in authority over the regipos 
he had given to Spain. The heart sickens at the detail of the 
senseless and unprovoked barbarities perpetrated by the Spa- 
nish governors^ The Indians were hunted down by* dogs ; 
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di^ wives and children were violated and murdered ; their 
cadqaes tortured and put to deaths their dwelling-places deso- 
lated ; and all this with a ferocious treachery tnat makes os 
blush for our common nature. The exterior contrast of the 
past and the present, is strikingly given by Mr. Irving, among 
the details of the second voyage. 

' Animated by one of the pleasing illasioos of his ardent imegnia- 
f}6n, Columbus puri»ued his voyage, with a prosperous breeze, dong 
the supposed continent of Asia. He was now opposite that part of 
tkt southern side of Cuba, where, fw nearly thtrty-^ve leagues, the 
nof^^Bticm is unembarrassed by banks and islands. To his left was the ~ 
broad ai&d open sea, whose dark blue colour gave token of ample 
depth ; to his ri^t extended the richly wooded province of Omoiay, 
gradually sweeping up into a range of interior mountains ; the ver- 
dant coast watered by innumerable streams, and studded with Indian, 
villages. The appearance of the ships spread wonder and joy along 
^e sea shore. The natives hailed with accl^matiohs thfe arHval of 
Iheie wonderful beings on their coast, whose fkme had circulated 
more or less throughout the island, and who brought with them the, 
blesnngB of Heaven. I^hey came off swimming, or in their canoes,' 
%ik4iSiet the fruits and pvoductions of the land, and regarded the 
wbilo men almost with adoration.. Ailer the usual evening shower, 
when the breeze blew from the shore and brought off the sweetness 
of the land* it bore with it also the distant songs of the natives, and 
tne sound of their rude music, as they were probably celebrating 
with their hational chaunts and dances, the arrival of the white men. 
So delightful were these spicy odours and cheerful sounds to Colum- 
bus, wHo was at present open to all pleasurable influences, that he 
deoWed the ni^t passed away as a single hour. 

* It 18 impossible to resist noticing the striking contrasts whidi are 
asmetknes forced upon the mind. The coast here described w imeh' 
piilo^ and animated, rejoicing in the visit of the discoverers, is the 
same that extends westward of the city of Trinidad, along the gulf of 
Aagua* All is now silent and deserted : civilization, which has co- 
vered some parts of Cuba with glittering cities, has rendered this a 
solitude. The whole race of Indians has lone since passed away, 
pining and perishing beneath the domination of the strangers, whom 
they welcomed so joyiViHy to their shores* Before me lies the ac- 
count of a night recently passed on this very coast, by a celebrated 
tklaveller, but with what different feelings from those of Columbus! 
^ I past", says he, '^ a great part of the night upon the deck. What 
deserted coasts ! Not a light to announce the cabin of a fisherman. 
From Batabano to Trinidad, a distance of fifty leagues, there does 
not exist a village. Yet in the time of Columbus, this land was in- 
habited even along the margin of the sea. When oits are digged in 
the soil, or the torrents plough open the surface of the earth, there^ 
are often found hatchets of stone and vessels of copper, relics of the 
ancient inhabitants of the island." ' 

<3oltflnbt]€» broken down with his labours and privadons, 
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died on the i^h of May, 2p06y at the a^e o£ab(Nit.'8CffeMgr^^ 
His ungrateful sovereiga ordered the erection of a HHHMiacilt^ 1 
with this inscription : — : » . 

* PoR CIastilla y por Leok . . » . 

NUBVO MONDO HALLO COLON.' ! 

* For CastUe and Leon Columbus found a New WortdJ 

Mr. Irving's last chapter is devoted to a delineation of tbd' 
character of Columbus, written in his own interesting wny^' 
though somewhat deficient in discrimination. We have C^t 
strongly tempted to extract a considerable portion of this sec-' 
tion, i)ut we have given enough to assist our, readers In fomnig 
a general estimate of the work, and we desist. 



Art IV. The United States of North America as th^are^ 8vo» pp. - 
242. Price 7*. 6</. London. 1828. 

^HIS volume bears somewhat too broadly the marks tii . 
■■- beiog written by a party man. The Writer^s ^ief ob- 
ject seams to be|. to undeceive the good people on this side the" 
Atlantic, as to the real character of his American majesty Pre-' • 
sident Adams, and his prime minister Mr. Clay ; to denounce* 
their anti-patriotic, and at the same time anti-British princii^eflr 
and desij^ns, and to hold up Major-General Andrew Jackson, 
)ppositioh, as the fittest man to fill |iie 
Vware of the many inaccuracies of ^i«, 
ly entreats, in his preface^ < that liberal • 
"anger is allowed to diiim at the hMnda : 
lis nation.' Are we to infer from this^ • 
e of the United States ? This we cait 
we think that an American would ftte! '^ 

r— o ^^7 inaccuracy in writing bis native , 

tongue* Besides, in the foregoing paragraph, he' seems to 
speaK of himself as only a resident in that country. 

^Tbe Author is conscious that, in treating of the political state of ; 
America, his observations may be deemed severe. This severity of 
reproof amy perhaps have become natural to him, from haviqg, during '^ 
a residence oj a senes (^years^ been accustomed to hear the President ^' 
treated fay the Opp^osition with less deference than the meanest citi^' 
zea ; but he may be allowed to say, that he has never permitted hinc^- 
self any exaggeratfofi, or ^en a solitary sarcasm at the expense (tf ' 
troths He is persuaded that time will confirm his statements/ 

His object, he tells us moreover, has been, < to exhibit to 
* the eyes of the world, the state of American affairs, Mtith^ut 
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< pld^tnHee «nd.i«4thoiit party splrk.^ In this, t^e cannot lay that 
b^hw Meoeeded* There is, we have no doubt, a great deal of 
substantial truth in roost of his statements, and we are obliged 
to him for the information and arouseinent which his volume 
has afforded ; but, these high pretensions to calm, impartiality 
might better have been wiSiheld, They do not comport with 
the style of the work ; and it is expecting too much from any 
ioteUigent reader, to demand this implidt confidence in the 
teslitnonyiof an anonymous fore%ner. 

. Itie progress of die United States during the fiiW years of 
thdir eaoAtence, is justly termed miparalleled in the history of 
m^iMBSk . Thirteen sftrtes have increased to- twenty-four; a 
population of two^ millions and a half has risen to eleven mil- 
lions. The public revenues, which, in 1784, were scarcely six 
millions of dollars, are now twenty-five millions. The national 
debt amounts to no more than seventy*four millions, and is 
rapidly diminishing. * The clergy is without tithes, and peace 
* and tranquillity prevail without a secret police, and without 
'W BXmji The Americans *hav^ however, a navy, which 
cogpiaods respect, altfaough we do not think that it needs 
aw^e jealousy or apprehension. Upwards of a thousand steam- 
vessels and merchant^men are daily importing the productions 
of the most distant countries^ and difilisitig them through l^e 
inteiw of the Union by means of rivers navigable fof thousands 

* A single state (New York) has completed what is unexampled in 
tWOld Wortd, China alone excepted ; a canal 360 miles in Jepgth. 
AnMher sbti^ (Ohio) will have finished, in^the course of next year; 
a sieMd caiid 800 miles lone ; thus establishing an artificial 'water 
eoBMimdeation of neariy SMO mHes, — bcnrond i^ comparison the 
vo^ extensiY^ on the £aice di Uie earth. Above thirty other canals 
are in progress ; arooas them the Pennsylvania and the Chesapeake ; 
Uie/crmer partly fiai^d,aod soarcely yieklingia length to timt of 
New Yqrk. — About. twelve years ago, there arrived at Zieghom a 
sbip built at Pi^burgh, and cleared out from that place. The 
master preseyted' his papers to the custom-house officers, who would 
not ^ve credit to them, insisting that the papers must have been 
foig^ as there was no such port as Pittsburgh, and ac<5ordibgly the 
vea^ was to be* confiscated. The captain Imd before the oncer a 
DMtti of the United States, directed his attention to the Gulf of Mexi-. 
CO, pointe4 put the mouth of the Missiiaippi, l^d.himaltkousaadj 
milgi x^ Xq th^ mputh of the phio, and froqi thence « thousand milea 
to^ijt^^rgh ; '' Tins, Sic, is the port from whence my veasel has 
cleared ^oiit. , ''tii^ astpogbhed o%er would as soon have believed, 
that it had been navigated from the moon.' 

le n^y seem ^paradoxical to asseict, diat an Engljshm^ is. 
almcilit d&^ualmed for taking^ a fair view of America. The 
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truth is, bowever, that a. patieg3rr{c upon that vigoroos jamag 
nspnbHc Beemt lo pot John Bull immediately into a defetiiiiFe 
attitadr. Bein^ accustomed to hear the United Stales pbflhd 
off as the paradise of emigrantB, a land where tithes and poetic 
rates, test>*actB and giame-Iaws are unknown, he is naturalljr led, 
by such disparaging innuendoes^ to regard Brother Jonathan aa 
an upstart nva), rather than as a youngisr brother; and, as the na- 
tural consequence of this jeakws fiieluig, todepreciate what be 
would otherwise applaud, and to afi^ contempt towards a 
people who are most deserving of bis kindliest admiratioiw It 
IS not in comparison with En^and, that the United States cab 
be estimated to mo^t advantage. Those Americans who prdroke 
this comparison, are as unwise, as those English writers who ate 
perpetually drawing tljie contrast are unjust. To estimate anVhs 
the stupendous pobtical phenomenon which is exhibited by this 
rapid expansion of a* colony intx> an empire, we must abstracs 
our minds from the petty points of cen)parison, and judge of 
the United States ni the same independent light, and wkn the 
same <;andour Hnd jost allowenoe for cin^omstances, that wo«id 
be thDugbt proper iti isstinvatinr the imernal condition^ iiistiitiu 
tions, and national cfaarncter bf any other ftiretgn couhtiy. I>t 
die United States, if comparison must be made^ be viewed in 
contrast — we will tiot say with Tnrkcy or Persia, nor with Italr 
or £^ain, but with. France, Germany, or Russia, — with Brazil 
Mexico, or Canada ; let the sum of intelligence, of moral and 
religious feeling, aad of social ha|:^iness under their respective 
systems of government and institutions, be the subject of the 
estimate ; and every true Ekiglishraan will then be irresistibly 
impelled to regasd the republic of Washington with feeling» 
of unmixed and cordial admiration, and to rejoice in its grow* 
ing prosperity and greatness as identified with the best interests 
of mam 

Many of the most vaunted advantages which America holds 
out as a temptation to epiigrants, are accidental, or at least tem- 
porary, arising from its being a voung and imperfectly people^ 
country, retaining much of its colonial character. It is observ- 
able^ on the other hand, that many of the faults chargeable on 
the Americans as a people have their origin in the same oir^ 
eumstances; and time will certainly introduce many important 
modifications into the national character. At present^ < aUhough 
^the United States,' remarks the present Writer, < exhibit a 
« greater uniformity of manners than any other- nation, yet there' 
< ib still fpund a striking difference among them.' 

* In the efistem sea-ports, you will find the manners of an £uro- 
pean me^tropoKs, allowed b)r the pride of wiealth, which, as it is the 
only mark ef dislinoiioB^ is net ealeolated M cnctfurage ceuitesHS. 
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aodvoeial kaliits. Id Ae ceii^rat pacts, {rom the Alle^anj Moua* 
taioB down to Ciocmnati, a truly repuMican character is more diaa 
aoywhere conspicuous*, It is liberal^ unassumiog^ hospitable, and 
lodepeodeRti ^ Fi;rtber op, we find the half-cultivated indigence of a 
rising population. 

* The different States themselves vary not less in their chftrac- 
teristic features ; and a Yankee of Massachosets it in many respects 
as dissirailar to a Kentuckian, as the Irishman difiers from a Scotch 
liighlander. Situation, climate, and occupation gradually lend a 
distinct feature to each separate State; contending interests also 
contribute to establish a character which difiers more or less with 
(&on),that of iis neighbour. 

* The ruling passion of ^lie American is the love of voney. Vain 
indeed would be the attempt to vindicate his character on this point ; 
with him, wprldly prosperity and merit are indissolubly connected* 
Soraethioff, however, may be conceded to this feetiog, when it is 
considered as springing from the very nature of his public institu- 
tions ; for in the absence of artificial distinctions, wealth is the grand 
passport to public and private importance* 

* Though this cupidity is certainly too far extended, and a sordid 
late of money is everywhere prevalent, yet it is but fair to stAlf » 
tbtt there is not a people on earth, wba> when, in possession of wealth, 
make a more beneficial and liberal use of it. An American^ it is 
true» wijl consult his own interest ; he will not hesitate to saerific# 
ti^akh and every thing dear to him, and wijl even not be over-scru* 
pulous in the selection of means to accomplish his purpose. But 
wealth obtained, he will not only contribute to tho comfort of his 
family, bat to diat of the people in general ; he will not only ad* 
virace the improvement of his immediate locality, and encourage tbo 
institutions of his county or state^ but with the same eagerness he 
will give his subscriptions to colleges and churches five hnndrad 
oilea distant from his residence, and often in preference to tboso 
around him, if productive of more beneficial consequences* Th^s» 
as we have stated, sprung up most of the literary institutions and 
churches in the north. There are a thousand exiimples of thls^ li- 
berality. 

^ Tlie liberality of the American, and, what is still better, his 
sound sense, is nowhere more striking than in the citns, and the 
piAlic and private buiUings of the United States.' p* S192^^.2$5* 

As yoa n^ay discDv.er the monarch, in the splendid palaces of 
the Tuilleries, YarsaiUes, the Louyre, and in the magnific^it 
tBfnl squares and gardens of Paris, so^ the smallest Americaa 
tillage, it is remanced, will serve to indicate that * the sove- 
^ reignty is in the people*' Of the ^ airy, light, comfortable, 
^ elegant American cities,^ New York is described as the most 
splendid; Philadelphia as the plainest and most aristocratio* 
Boston, is < the most solid, as it is the piost literary and rei^oed 
' qity of thQ Uoi^n/ Washiagtoo is the American Dublin, laid 
oiM m thftgrnadttt ntyk^ but it^ co mplet io n ffill imrer perbaps 
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be'lsffiscted* Eren Baltimore,' Richnond, New Albany^ New 
Orieans, and Cincinnati are said to be handsome cities. Mr. 
Bailock's projected city, on the mode) of the Regent's Park 
buildings, is to outshine them all in magnificence of architec- 
ture. 

* In Philadelphia! New York, Boston, and the larger commercial 
towns, thie style of buildings is splendid, and exhibits a taste add 
Hberality equally conspicuous. These are visible in their el^atet 
earbets, splendid lustres,' richly decorated pulpits and commumon- 
tables, together with a gilded organ and tasteful pews. I allow that 
Tanity may have had some share in these embcUishmeDts, bat the 
display oMt on these occasions is entided to indulgence. In the &lt 
country fVom' PhiladelphTa to Harrisbtirgh, c^distwoee of one bondred 
mil^s in l^kigth and breadth, ther6 are many churches in a style of 
arcfaitecturd beauty which would not disgrace any European city, 
and these are erected by country congregations at their own ex- 
pense. It is mot unusual to see a farmer in but moderate circom- 
stances, subscribe from two to three hundred dollars. Pittsburgh, 
which is not more than fifty years in existence, has now ten churohei, 
akBOngst which is "the Trinity church, completed in 1825, in aatyle 
of Gothic elegance, worthy an European metropolis. Several mfn- 
bersof its conrre^ion subscribed five hundred dollars; and yet» 
this CiQr»' though, perhaps, wealthy, is far from being Tery opulent. 
Greensburgh, on 'the Philadelphia road, thirty miles on this nde of 
Pittsburgh, has, for a population not exceeding eighteoi hundred 
souls^ no less than 'four churches, and the country congre^tion 
which h without at leM a wooden meeting-house, is either v^ery 
mnoH, or a very poor one' indeed. 

* About Greensburgh there are seven German congreeationsi who 
have elegant brick churches, each consisting of from fifty to sixty 
ftndKes. ' Not long a^o, one of these was finished at the expense of 
8tK thousand dollars.' pp. 187> 8. 

* Taken on the whole^* says this Writer, 

' the American national character is certainly aspiring, energetic, 
$hrewd, and intdligent ; but this character, though respectable, is ndt 
altogether amiable. It is neither that of the steady, noble, and gene- 
rous English, nor has it the sinceril^ or the intense feeling of the Ger- 

abledisbosittonef 

sold pfailosopbiud 
There is not a na- 
has less friends, or 
leen more slighted 
I voice respecting 
(rom Washington 
le fault is on both 
I from those faults 
aany of which we 
I. So it would be 
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utifeatfooable to expect a yevjt fraeodl^ dimigitioairoiD (bilwe^ tm^ 
nations* the one of whidi is in possession oi the oommerceof the winrl^ 
and of the dominion of the ocean, and the other^of) which aspire^ to 
wrest this superiority from the grasn of Great Britain. But it must 
not be disguised, that those Enelish writers of travels who speak of 
the United States, were generally prejudiced, and always not quali- 
fied to form a correct opinion of this rising and powerfai nation. 
These writings exhibit, if not a total want of informationy such an 
absence of that philosophical research, so necessary to give Engljdi- 
mea a correct laea of their shtewd and intelligent rival, tha( it is 
not to be wondered at that so much error and prejucUce exist. Tho 
result has been highly injurious to the cause of truth» and to the in- 
terests of Great Britain. Her leading journals, adopting tbefe 
opinioDs, have contributed by their systematic attacks, to elevate 
and strengthen Uie national character of the Americans, and to con- 
centrate its energies against a country, whose most distinguished lite- 
rary tdepts they see arrayed i^^amst their advancement. The 
national honour and the national feeling,. which would for awhile 
have dtnnberedy have awakened to prove that such swrissBms aire un- 
merited. He must personally have witnessed through ,a series* of 
ye»^ the exasperation, the rankling animosity, which these a^acks, 
repeated in numberless newspapers, have spresMl through millions of 
.fseemen, to be a fair judge or tneir powerful operation on the Ama- 
lican character* They see themsdves slighted by the only nation 
for whom they have a real esteem. Though the resources of the 
United States are not to be placed in comparison with those of 
Great Britain, yet, to exasperate the spirit of this infant-giant, and 
to direct its accumulating energies against herself— and to do this 
merely for the occasion of indulging in a sneer^ is neither generous, 
politic, nor just.' p. 240 — ^2. 



Wc are sorry to say, that the present Writer will not be 
thought to stand clear of the fault which he here charoes, 
somewhat too indiscriminately, upon English writers. .With 
regard to the sordid love of money which is represented ias the 
roung passion of the Americans, it will not be contended, thi^t 
it can be n stronger or more prominent feature of their na^onal 
character, than it is af individual character in this country. It 
foraos the main-spring of commercial eoterprisef'.and the Am^ 
rican citiasens may be described as* ^ a . nation of merchants.' 
Wealth is the virtue af the exchange; it is rosponsibiUty, cba- 
jracter, goodness. In this country, it can do what in America it 
cannot just at present ; it can purchase. rank, nobility, and m^ke 
a Jew broker a prime agent in affairs of state. But still, in Eng- 
land, this mercantile character is limited to a class. The arls- 
feoeracy of wealth is not the only one. Our old wealth, in the 
shape of territorial possession, is a sort of counterpoise to n^w 
wealth in the bands of the capitalist. We have * dead weighs' 
to balance bur political systenit and prcjudioet ia fofour of what 
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h old, th^t serve to connter&et the over siotivity of innov&tioB. 
And so it Will be in America fifty years hence. Whether the 
form of government shall remain the same or not, an aristocracy 
will become n^ore consolidated ; the distinction between old ana 
new families will be widened ; wealth will become less omni* 
potent; merit and industry will have to stru^le harder against 
proscription and prejudioe ; and America will approximate more 
and more to the condition of an old country. 

Mr. Adams is said to be at the bead of the American Tories. 
Heis supported at once by the Yankees, that is, the New England 
States, and by the Virginia aristocracy. From the latter state, 
and from the family of Adams, the six Presidents have been 
chosen. Thus, we are told, ^ the first magistracy has become, 

< in a certi^n decree, 3 family fie( and through the family of 
^ Adams, is likely to change into a monarchy/ He is said to 
have uttered, when secretary of state, these ^ memorable words': 

< The United States will not be ranked among nattona till ^m) 
* Presidency becomes hereditary.' 

' Adams is reputed by his party and the majority of the people, to 
possess a great miAd ; this is &r from being the case. His talent^ 
^re rather of an ordinary kind, but they are not the less dangerous 
on that accounts for it is not the greatest, but the coldest and most 
persevering statesman, alike insensible to contempt and to praise, 
wito is most obnoxious to the freedom of a nation. His style, a 
mixture of the elegant and the diplomatic, is admired, because it is 
new to the United States. It cannot be denied, that it is the most 
fit to disguise his political opinions and his deep-laid schemes. This 
motive, and his predilection for every thing coming from the eastern 
courts, nay sufficiently account for his adoption of and fondness for 
it. If taken upon the whole* he may be considered a most dangerous 
roan to the freedom of the Union, and if he had been sent by Met* 
temich himself, he could not pursue more closely the principles of 
the Holy Alliance.' p. 21. 

Mr. Adams is said to have secnred the presidency, by oaa^ 
senting to unite with bis antagonist, Mr. Clay, as first miniate. 
Their characters and princi|Mes were once diametrfoally cqipo- 
site, and ^ rtieir enmity, till the week previous to the dbction, 
^ so notorious, that Cky would have been the last person iqKm 
'whom Adams, if unfettered, v^oald have fixed his choice.' 
But, says this WrHer,-^<aiid tberemai k will not ap|dy to Ajba- 
licaodly:-*- , 

* Political enmities and friendships have this much in common, 
thai their duration is just ^0 long as the' parties find it to suit their 
purposes. If the nation has no other guarantee for the fidelity cf 
Its servants, Its interests are in bad handn ; unfbftunately there wa^ 
none. 
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* The vety cifcumstante yrhi^ eepgrdted the political anta^istft 
wa6 the cause of their union — ambition. Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay 
found out and understood one another. The very men who but a week 
before hated each other most cordially, and never met except on 
public and unavoidable occasf^ns, now spent whole nights together 
in a diuideatine manner. In what light the nation would view these 
proceedings, ;O0 the part of men of their character, there 6ould be 
DO quostioo : Adams and Clay had succeeded in dispeUing the pre*' 
judices about the rights of tl)e people. A forimd bargain was coo^ 
eluded, which gave the nation^ for the term of four years, into the 
hands of Mr. Adams. The stipulated price for which the Speaker 
bound himself to join Mr. Adams was the Secretaryship of Statew 
This being agreed to, Mr. Clay, with his friends, went over to Mr. 
Adams and his party.' 

i To describe the temper of the nation after these events is scarcely 
in ny- power. The suppressed malicious smile of the Tories, iHbo 
daived not manifest their mischievous joy at their victory; the repub« 
lican Federalist doubtfully shaking hb head at the Iriuiiiph of a party 
which n^ many years before actually intended to sell their country i 
ibe simple Democrat who had but an obscure idea of the whole pros 
ceedings, and was unable to comprehend, how the great gentlemea 
^oiild have been so blind as to prefer a Tory to the second Wash- 
innloii ( Jaekson^ ; the Radicals, finally, who had conceived, from 
Ja^aoa^ eknttioa, very sanguine heioes respecting i>ffices, aiid now 
saw themselves so cruelly disappointed, loudly deaouncing treachery, 
and crying out for civil war — such were the scenes that might every-* 
where be witnessed. The power ■ which the low certainly exercises 
upon the citizen of the United States (at least the northern) was» 
oa this occasionf seen to advantage. Notwithstanding the disap- 
pointment of his fondest hopes, he attempted not the least opposition 
io the object of his hatred, who was now elected his first magistrate. 
There were several exhibitions and illuminations^ at which Mr. d^ 
vas hung, and afterwards burnt in effigyf while John Adams was wen* 
tioB^in rather kssbanourahle terms; bat that was 4dL' pp. 14-^1$^ 

Mr. Cla/s party consists of the Kentucky aa/i Missoori 
people. He was originally a lawyer in that states md was 
i^hosen for his oratorical talents as its representative. 

' In this capacity he distinguished himself by a nervous, a natu- 
ral, and a practical eloquence — etd komineftu A quick penetration, 
and a self-possession which scarcely any thing could disturb, pro- 
QWCed him influence; and a daring presumption, common to the 
Keatuckians, gave him preponderance, . « • . As plenipotentiary at 
the Treaty of Ghent, he played rather an indi&rent part, an4 quar- 
relled with Adams. The explanations promised by him to the na« 
tion, respecting Adams's popduct at Ghent, we are still waiting for* 
Hid jMluence becatne overbearing, and so much pow^r did he possess^ 
over the minds of his fe!Iow- representatives, that there was littlei 
doubt of bis being elected President, in case of his return to the 
house as one cf the three candidales. His peeuKar talent consists 
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tryouHi over to his intereBtSp he pliiyft as easily the pert of the drunkaffd 
and the garobler, as in good company he can put on the gentlemaa* 
The Kentuckian» however, is apparent, and his coarse impetuosity 
breaks forth on every occasion. This latter circumatancei so fisr 
from affecting his popularity, renders him the idol of his countrjrmen. 
*^ That is a mighty great man ! That is a wbndeHally eminent man ! 
** That is the i^ry first man in the Union! " you may heat from every 
KeDtuclrianj and be knocked *down if you should not be precisely of 
the same opinion. 

< Clay has in his person venr little that is attractive; a doagne- 
able fieice, grey pierciag eyes,- full of a wild and midicieas fire^ 4ai^ 
tioguish the sbrewdrand inlpetuous politician, who knows no delicai^ 
in the choice of his means. No other State 4iut Kentucky woaM 
have foigiven Clay's breach ef trosL The Kentuokiaos were angry 
only so tong as tKeywere unacquainted with the price of this job m 
gros; as soon as they hadthe openinff prospect of offioea ham tMr 
eouDtirman, the present Secretary of State» he again became sinir 
fayourue. It ia no smaU honour to the other States, that they deeply 
feel the wound inflicted on the moral principle of the Bepubtiet eM 
accordingly hold its author in dbomioation* None of Uie t w en ty^ 
two States would choose him* under the present circumstances ^a 
constable. His private life is far from bebg ezemi^ary x a dedliit 
and a gambler, he has neither principle nor a sense of what is das 
to decorum.' i^.*SO, SI. 

^ We agree with the Writer, that die character of a gamUdr 
arid a duellist very ill comports with that of the statesman, or 
ihe patriot. Justice, however, requires the bumiliatinjg admis- 
sion, that America is not the only country in which public 
inen have disgraced theipselyes by Uieir private vices* If Mr* 
Clay is to be considered as morally disqualified for his high 
i^tauon.by the misoondoct imputed to him, what shaU be said 
9f certain of our own ministers and legislators? In point of 
either public or private character, the American Secretary ai 
State will not, we apprehend, suffer from comparison ^th that 
of the white-washed ruffian. General Jackson ; and it angqrs 
ill for the Republican party, that such a man should now be 
put forward as its champion and leader. There would seem 
to be in America, as in Europe, at this crisis, a miserable 
dearth of first-rate or commanding talent in combination with 
high patriotic character and political integrity, in puUic men. 

Mr. Clay is now regarded, at least by his party, as the first 
of American orators. A volume of his collected Speeches has 
recently appeared in Philadelphia; « the first volume of 
* flf eeches of one Individual ever published' in the tJnited 
States. The last Number of the North American Review (Oc- 
tober 1827) contains an. article upon th^is vplume.j but.we w€;i». 
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HfMehtma eonid scarcely be f 
'tjk^ oiit of the context. 'A 
Ihiown in this country, and i 
;^rl<»i!ical Journal^ we shall tr 
i^9P,tba subject of the article^ 

. ^TAnQhij bebngft to the e]as» <ff mmt, numeMul hi all-free cooii- 
tries, and in no country so numerous as in our8,-^the avcMee^of 
-te^i^smnforHibef^ mea who« wittioufeaiijp advaatttges^ me to'emi- 
M»ce by tba force Of talent and^ itkdostf^. Thcrelotjuidnoe of suck 
ibBuiti viU pavtidD^ of the raetits and of ti«e defecM wmch are natu* 
Ml^f^noldeBt to m wam^nif ihe> be«t' of>pMftNiitie8 in youth, and to 
araetice eommeBced and continued, not in thcr retreats'of academic 
atiaUre^ bnt aC the bar and id tlie aenate. Th« gi^at oratorg' of 
fisbsearjmd' Kiiine kamed tbeir prafiMtioh oP aotor^ soplmta^ rheto^ 
tisteiti'aBd pbiimopiiers:; shiitithoiiM^vee up in^ ofti(^esfdr soKtary 
atenSse; -made voyages that they ni{giit> gM^ acoes6 to the best 
ieacbeca^ practised^ before looklng^laases, stnd -trained their' voices 
bgiitedamatron. These artaar meana are'Mricaown to the ardent 
foiv^ AflsettosD, who ia launched on the stormy otreanof life, with 
ftiaAer inheritanoe) than* thaD of ^ infancy/ igfyaraace, and indi^ 
l^ccb** Aa be advanees to manbaod, he will gttad|Millyforto*his own 
manner. It will commonly be earnest but inartifieial; its ultemate 
strains of argument and pasision will succeed each other rather by 
accident. Uian in the order prescribed by dy^teoas cf rhetoric* There 
wiir be fullness of matter, without exhaustion^ perhaps without the 
most skilful disposition of topics; aod vigour and impressiveness of 
sCyfe, connected with occasional inaccuracies of language. 

* Such, in geners^, is the - character of these speeches. In con- 
h^iott* witfi' some of the remarks which we have made above, on 
tile tmmner of reporting which prevails in this country, we ought 
aioi to*omit to state, that the speeches cofllatned in the volume be- 
fore OS are understood to be given, without subsequent revision, as 
^ey appeared originally in the National Int^tigancer, from the pen 
of the reporter. Few orators in any country Imve ever beea mare 
oeg)igept of fame than Mr. Clay. Not one half of his speeahes, we 
beneve, have ever appeared in any form of report, and those re* 
ported have almost without exception been lefl by him to the ttnre« 
vMi pi'eparation of the reporter. No person who has had occasion 
tomakesuch a course a matter of experience, wifl refuse to admit, 
iterir puCs the reputation of the speaker* to the greatest test. 

^•in' casting the eye over the list of tfie speeches contained in the 
vvkimaiwe 6nA them to comprehend a wide and varied range of 
tj^iok They are on the subjectof manofactuies, on the line ^ the 
^erdidoy^on the charter of the Bank of the United States, on the 
augmentation of the military force of the country, on the inor^9 
dt the navy, oh the new army bill, on the emancipation of Soutfc 
AmeHca, oh internal improvement, on the Seminole< war, on a nus-* 
AriirW Sooth Amei^ca^ on thetarifF, on the Spanish treaty, another 

Vol. XXIX. N.S. Y 
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speech on the misuon to South America^ on internal improvement^ 
and on Ameirican iniilustr^. The reader, will perceive, in this cata- 
logue, the greatest questions in our internal policy, in our foreign 
relations, and in our recent history. On perusing Mr. Clay's 
speeches on any or all of these subjects, and comparmg them with 
those of his contemporaries in Congress, on the same or kindred 
topics, we presume it will be cheerfully admitted, on all hands, that 
he ranks second to none in the originality, power, and versatility of 
his intellect. In those physical qualities by which the ability and 
reputation of the orator are graduated, and in that general reputa- 
tion of a parliamentary speaker, which is built on political standing, 
on intellectual talent, and external g^Sis^ Mr. Clay would probably^ 
by a large majority of the American people, be allowed to have 
stood first on the roll of the eminent men who were associated with 
him in Congress. 

* We are not sure that such would be the opinion of those who 
should estimate his character as a parliamentary speaker, solely from 
the perusal of the speeches contained in the volume before us. In 
point of literary execution and rhetorical finish, they are not to be 
considered as models. They should be regarded in justice, as what 
they purport to be, reports of speeches, for the most part unrevised 
by the author. Compared with other speeches appearing under the 
same circumstances, they appear to the first advantage. They 
ought not to be cofitrasted with that class of productions of ancient 
or modern orators, which owe their exquisite finish, their weU com- 
pacted order, their faultless correctness, and harmonious proportions, . 
not to the inspiration of the forum and the senate-house, but to the., 
leisure of the closet. It is recorded by Plutarch both of Pericles 
and of Demosthenes, that they ever refused to speak except on pre- . 
meditation, even though the assembly loudly called on them, by 
name, to defend their own measures; and we find by the ' Life of 
Sheridan ,' that his impromptus^ both of wit and passion, passed 
through several editions in his study, before they were uttered in 
Parliament^ and that he even marked down beforehand the places 
for ^' Good God, Mr. Speaker." Of this kind of preparation the 
orations of Mr. Clay exhibit no trace. We are quite, sure, that not* 
one of them was written before it was delivered, and we perceive in , 
the greater part of them no marks of subsequent revision. 

* It is a necessary consequence of this, that the^ contain few 
single passages likely- to be quoted as prominent specimens of orato- 
rical declamation. It deserves remark, that in the orations of die 
greatest orators of the modem world, those passages which are 
selected as specimens of style, as extracts for declamation, are evi- 
dently such as received, either before or after deliveiy, the benefit of 
the Uma labor et mora^ and which consequently evince not so nmch 
the talent of the speaker as the skill of the writer. We suppose 
no one will think that the apostrophe to. filial piety dropped un-, 
wr^en from the lips of Sheridan. The inimitable passages on the 
attachment of the colonies to the mother country, in Burke's 8peee|i 
on CoDciliation with Americai and the terrific description of Uvdor 
AUy'i invasion of the Carnatic, must with equal certainty have been 
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written, or such passages as Curran's on universal emancipation, 
we are informed, that they were written beforehand, in the style of 
the ancient rhetorical exercises on the topics, to be used when they 
might happen to be wanted. Of eloquence of this kind (and some 
may think it the highest kind, because it gives to some brilliant idea, 
struck out in a happy moment of inspiration, all the advantage of 
judgement and meditation, in clothing it in words) the speeches of 
Mr, Clay contain no specimens. In this respect, however; they re- 
semble the printed speeches of the first orators of the age. The 
man who should read the collected volumes of the speeches of Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Pitt, with a view to the selection of the brilliant flights 
of oratory, would close his task in disappointment. The disappoint- ' 
ment, we think, would be more complete in the case of Fox than in 
that of Pitt, although Fox is allowed to have had the finer genius. 
The excellence of both, as parliamentary speakers, lay in an unsur- 
prised readiness to grapple with any subject, and in the full flow of 
thought with which any subject was taken up and pursued ; added, 
in Pitt, to the effect of a lofly display of conscious political power, 
and in Fox, to an ever burning zeal and intensity of feeling. Of 
this school is the parliamentary eloquence of Mr. Clay. It is that of 
the debater, of the politician, the prominent leader of a powerful 
party, or the hearty champion of some great and favourite cause. 

'iBefore and during the war of 1812, Mr. Clay was among the 
most conspicuous of the acknowledged leaders in Congress. On his 
first entrance into the House of Representatives, he was elected to 
the chair of that body, which, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the times, possessed the efficient power of the government. Several 
of the speeches in the volume before us date from that period, and 
may be considered as among those which gave the tone to the legis- 
lation of the day. After the close of the war by the treaty of Ghent, 
in the negotiation of which he bore an honourable part, Mr. Clay 
took up with great ardour the cause of South American independ- 
ence. This was a cause wholly unconnected with the questions 
which had formerly divided the country ; it was in itself, in its poli- 
tical principles, and in its considerations of expediency, a matter of 
speculation. To Mr. Clay belongs the credit of having first called 
the attention of Congress and the people to this great subject ; and ' 
of having contributed an earlier and a greater share, than any other 
person, to the weight of argument and the power of persuasion, by 
which the public sentiment on the subject was eventually fixed. In 
the untried circumstances of the case, the administration of Mr. 
Monroe held itself, for some time, uncommitted, and limited its po- 
licy to measures of inquiry and observation. This gave to the efforts 
of Mr. Clay, to obtain an immediate recognition of the inde}>endence 
of the new republics, the form of an opposition to the administration 
of Mr. Monroe. His speeches on this subject, not all of which have 
been reported, are among the most powerful and brilliant produc- 
tions of his mind, and passages of them were read with enthusiasm 
at the head of the South American armies. Another class of sub- 
jects, with respect to which Mr. Clay has borne a part not less con- 
spicuous, is that of internal improvement and domestic manufactures. 

Y2 
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Donfesttc mftnuitetufeiM Ibrni the subject o£ the first .and of ibe last of 
his speeches in Congress, coataioed in this Toluaie ; and th« latter 
speech wears the appearance of more careful preparation than any 
other which the book contains^ The first of these is of the class <h 
greftt constitutional questions ; and in the difereit speeches o£ Mr^ 
Clay on the subject, the entire strength of the argument in favear of 
the constitutional power of the general goyemment to make inteitaal 
improvements, will be found to be comprised.' p. 448 ' 44 7. 



The following intelligent strictures on. the low state x>f ( 

Sessional eloquence in America, will» we think, be interesting 
our readers. They wilt serve both to corroborate and to 
explain the' somewhat ludicrous account given by the present 
Writer, of the proceedings in the House of Kepresentatives; and 
aX the same time, will throw some light on the rise and growth 
of parliamentary eloquence among ourselves. 

•• ' The congressional eloquence of America is» we think, in bo hig)i 
repute among ourselves. We do not refer merely to die hahitJiuftl 
sarcasm or ridicule thrown upon it, mostly foe purposes of pers^pi^ 
satire or party detraction. To this kind of reproach every part of 
the* machinery of a free ffovernment is ever obnoxious. Where tb^ 
press is free, men will joke their political opponents; and the Eogljsjl^ 
Parliament is as sadly quizzed as the American Congress, by all the 
real or affected beaux espntif who constitute themselves gugniiaiis of 
the public weal. If classical authority be wanted, Pericles was tba 
great butt of the satirists of his day. But we apprehend that, in 
America, the matter goes a little further than this. The debates in 
Congress appear to us to be spoken disrespectfully of, by many of 
the judicious portion of the community ; ot that portion, who reallf 
say less than they feel and think, and whose censures deserve to be 
listened to. . . 

' This consideration has suggested to us the propriety of some in^ 
quiry into the difierent character of the elpouence of die English 
Parliament and of the American Congress, ana of the causes of this 
difference, if any substantial difference shall be found to exist. We 
may perhaps trace the superiority of the English parliamentary eL^ 
<l[uence, in part, to circumstances incompatible wita our free institUr 
tions. 

< In the English Parliament, there are fewer speakers than in tk^ 
American Congress. Except on rare occasions, which call out p^MP- 
ticular individuals not otherwise accustomed to debate, three or four 
members on the ministerial side of the house, and as many more ei^ 
the opposition, are all that speak on questions of general interea^ 
These individuals may not be the same on every question; but^oi^ 
gentleman is more likely to speak on a matter of fomgn politics, ai)» 
other on retrenchment, a third on the Catholic question, a fourth on 
parliamentary reform, and not more than one or two on either aide 
undertake the character of general champioi^* One of these ia of 
course the leading minister on the side of government, and ocmiioA- 
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iily» an Individual iias, we briiere* been formally de^Qate4 as tbt 
iMder ttf his najesty's opposition. 

^ Various causes may account for this paucity of spea](ec8 in tbje 
Hoaee oi Commons. There is HciUe motive for the inexperienced^ 
the inefficient, the uDinfonned (isf whom there is a larger portion in 
the House of Commons than in the American Congress), to attempt 
t» speak. Every question is sure to be discussed in a masterlv ipap- 
ner, by a sufficient number of first-rate men s ai¥l what ahoold t^mpit 
the others to place themselves in so disadvantageous a contrast ? In 
this country there are many motives. The fear of the constituent is 
iMWt Members are sent from their several districts by a free choice 
o( tfce citiaeoS) and they si^ipose their constituents have an eye upon 
tl^em, to see how they acquit themselves, at least to see that they ac- 
quit themselves somehow. The seat of government is remote from 
most of the districts, and its population is not large enough to possess 
of itself an operative public sentiment, whereas London is the great 
sensorium of the British empire. The member of parliament who 
does not produce a favourable impression at London, produces none 
at all, but is irretrievably lost. With ns, the least concern of a mem« 
ber ^ Congress is how he stands at Washington. His heart is in 
^CMfolioa, in Maine, or beyond the Alleganies. With these distant 
t^gions he communicates through the press. The speaking is tbe 
smaitest part of the business $ it is only the occasion, the justification, 
^r publishing a speech in the newspapers, and perhaps in a pamphleti 
tO'M sent home to his constituents. 

* In England, this fear of the co&stituent exists, indeed, to a cer* 
tain extent, but far less than in this country, either as to intensity or 
generality. One class of members of the House of Commons hold 
their places entirdy independent of any form, of popular election. 
Certainly the members from Old Sarum have to m^e no speeches to 
satisfy their constituents. Another class of members of Parliament 
may take upon their lips that well known reply of a lovii^ member 

to those whom he purported to represent : " you, gentlemen, I 

have bought yon, and do vou tfiinkl will not sell you?" When 
Burite knocked down one of Lord Somebody's ninepins^ the afore- 
•aaid ninepin did not need to make a speech to his constituenta to get 
himself up again ; it was enough if he stood rectus in curiS with his 
iMster^ Still, however, this class of members is by no meaBS» as « 
tHemBi the most insignificant. Organised as English society is, tlve 
rotten and close boroughs are the means by whidi a very consider* 
a4le part 6f the talent of the House of Contnons is brought within its 
widls.- 1^ representation of the counties is monopolised by the most 

Cwerful and wealthy families in them, and can rarely be contested 
t at an enormoos expense. The matter is nearly the same with 
ik€ populous borouaha; and it is onlj^ the boroughs which are avow* 
edly or virtually un&r patrooi^, or influence amounting to patroa- 
Bge, that give entrance to men of talent, unsupported by fortuoei bat 
favoUgfat forward by political or personal frtenda. It is plain, how- 
ever, that composed as we have represented the House of C4McamoBS 
to bei diere is much less ioducemeni to. speak to the ear of the con- 
atituent tbaft wilb us. - 
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' Out of some of the same causes grows a party discipline in the 
English House of Commons, of which we here know little or nothing* 
Men there depend more for their political standing on their party, 
and less on their constituents. In the ordinary state of things m our 
own country, the attempt to lead, on the part of a few individuals of 
a party, meets with no success. Neither side of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or of the Senate of the United States, would submit to 
have the liberty of speech engrossed by half a dozen members. A 
half dozen others, believing themselves, and justly perhaps, equal 
to the designated i^yf^ would be ready, on the first occasion, to throw 
off their allegiance, and speak for themselves and their constituents. 
The political leaders, in fact, in this country, seem to be perpetually 
baffled by the difficulty of getting followers. ^' Make way, gentle- 
men," (once cried a Massachusetts representative to the populace, 
who were crowding him out of his place, in the procession on elec- 
tion day,) " make way, we are the representatives of the people." 
** Make way yourself," replied a sturdy member of the throng, ''we 
are the people themselves." Excepting in a time of keen politici^ 
warfare and high party excitement, there is no principle, on which a 
few individuals would here be permitted to monopolize the privilege 
of speaking in either house of Congress, however great their supe- 
riority over their brethren. In the House of'Commons, it is not only 
no assumption for a few men, on each side, to take the thing pretty 
much into their own hands ; but the assumption is thought to be on 
the part of the member who, not being of the ilitCj should presume to 
take up the time of the house. A new member is, we believe, usually 
listened to with great forbearance and even courtesy. Common jus- 
tice of course demands, that the stranger should be permitted to offer 
a taste of his quality. Once heard, he is allowed to rise as high as 
mere merit will carry him, or the merit he may have, united with 
such other means of rising as are in his power. But no man is suf- 
fered, for any length of time, to whet his dullness on the House of 
Commons. That is hot the place, where downright incapacity is al- 
lowed, by oft essaying and frequent failure, to work itself up into a 
respectable measure of prosing mediocrity. If, on the first or second 
trial, the unfledged legislator fail, he is remanded, beyond appeal, to 
the Freemason's Hall and the Crown and Anchor Tavern, to move 
resolutions at charitable meetings, and return thanks for the drinking 
of his health at a^public dinner. 

^ To the different style of speakine in this point, the accommodations 
of the members of Congress and of Parliament are respectively 
adapted. The House of Commons is small, about sixty feet by forty; 
and furnished with benches (disposed like those usually seen in lec- 
ture-rooms where no notes are expected to be taken), on which tJie 
members are very closely crowded together. The hall of the House 
of Representatives contains three hundred thousand cubic feet ; twice 
as many as Fanueil Hall in Boston ; and each member is furnished 
with a luxurious accommodation for sitting and writing. As far as the 
speaking is concerned, this naturally leads to a habit of minute, dis- 
cursive, prolix note-taking, an equalization of unimportant and im- 
portant points (because a member replies not to the great heads of 
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the opposing argument, which have imprinted themselves on his me- 
mory, but to every little proposition, or which be has made a note), 
and finally to an equalissation of good and bad speakers* Other dVils 
are incident to the mode in which the two houses are furnished, which 
operate perniciously on the character of our legislation, as well as on 
the aspect of our legislature. It is now, we believe, generally «)- 
mitted, that the House of Representatives, at least, convenes in a 
splendid hall, in which it is difficult to see, speak, or bear^ and which 
is consequently deatittite of the three first and most importflnt pro- 
perties of a hall of legislation. Scarcely a sMsion passes without 
the waste of some time and money on ineffectual attempts aC a re- 
Tnedy. The evil will, we trust, be so practically Mt at length, that 
the necessity will be acknowledged of providing a place of meeting, 
vrhich, if less adapted for the conveniences of writing, readings and 
promiscuous lounging, will be better fitted for the purposes of hear- 
ing, seeing, speaking, and the despatch of business. Strange as it 
may at first appear, the evil of excessive speaking is encouraged and 
increased by the difficulty of being heard m the hall. This difficulty 
furnishes a salvo to vanity, which might otherwise be wounded. 
Members may ascribe, and often jusdy, the coldness with which they 
are beard, to the difficulty of hearmg. Hence, the inattention of th^ 
audience is no proof of the indifference of the speech ; and by an easy 
inference of self-love, men are able to persuade themselvesj Uiat list- 
less spectators and empty benches are no good reasons for abstobmig 
from debate. The vast space to be filled also tempts to vociferation, 
to exaggerated gesture, to weary repetition, and a sort of desperatis 
effort, on the part of members, taproduce by length, that effect which 
they cannot aim at in a shorter discourse, of which every sentence 
would tell. 

' But although these and some other ootisiderations, of die like ge- 
neral nature, may partly account for the style of speaking which pre- 
vails in our Congress, we believe it is in a great degree to be ascribed 
to the manner in which the speeches are reported.' 

' The growth of parHamentar]^ eloquence in England has k^t 
pace with the march of free principles m the country, and the neces- 
sary deference of the govempient to the public sentiment, in the ad- 
ministration of affairs. Burke is reported to have said, that " the dte- 
bates a century ago were comparative vestry discussions to what they 
afterwards became." This change, in the opinion of his biographer, 
*• was chiefly owing to Burke himself." He is considered, •*'by the 
enlarged views, by the detailed expontions of policy, the intermix- 
ture of permanent truths bearing on temporary facts, and the general 
Histre and air of wisdom, which he was the first to introduce at large 
into parliamentary discussions, greatly to have exahed the character 
of Parliament itself, and by the displav of his own cbaract^istics to 
have excited the emulation of others.' 

* No person can be more disposed than we, to ascribe to the in- 
fluence of Burke's example all that can be effected by that of any 
man, and more than was effected bv that of any other man. But 
Would the eloquence of Burke itself have been what it was, but for 
the aid whidi ^ press began at thitf period to yield to the debates ? 
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D^oi noi.ftl^ wbote ctehoffai^ structum.t^f his qifiBches thov^ Htmt . 
they wfif« Pono^vQ^ nndei: ttie qp^r^tion of the gssuraDCQt that tbej 
would go .out to the world ? Had these aplendid prationst x>Qe aff er.anr , 
other, died .away within the narrpw walls of the Hpuse of Comnion3, 
and nothing of them K^ne forth, but the evanescent rumor of their 
power, is it possibie, either that Burke himself woijild have perse- 
vered in their production, or that others would have kindled with 
emulation? 

'* In our opinioD, it is clearly impossible; and we ascribe, in a con* 
sideraUe degree, to the iotvodiictton of the practice of cootcmpo-' 
ludden and extraordinary gro^wth of parlm^ 
oh dateafrpm the latter part of Lord Cbat- 
)t concave that there is any tiling extravagant 
ant an effect to a cause wnich may seem at 
precisely the effect of the invention of alpha- 
imitive literature of Greece ; the effect of the 
t prose composition ; and the effect of the art 
n general. 

to be reported in detail and conteroporane^ : 
ously, the public at'lavfe was almost wholly uninformed of wbati' 
passed within the walls of parliament. So long aa it was a breach- of 
privilege ta ^|>Ii|J) wbiit iwe^ $heire utteredi it is very clear* tj^ ^ 
mea would a^ain their juinds ta ^le utmo^ reach^ in the iiigfiest ^ 
forts of the. art of speaking well. 

* It is only therefore, we rep^a^, sine? ,the practice of contempor 
raneous reporting grew up in England, that parliamentary eloquence 
hfis been placed, in that country, upon its present improved footing. 
Nothing before.it of the kind, in the history of the intellectual world, 
can be compared with it. We apprehend that the careful observer, 
who shall go into the House of Oommoas, listen to ttie speecbce (un* 
premeditated as lo language and foirra) of the most distingaii^ied 
membeiv^. fpllow the discussion .to a division, the same evenini;, ai^d 
the next morning at hreak&st ^nd thoee speeches reported faithfully 
in 4)ree or four new9pAPers» of which ftbput thirty (thousand copies 
Lave been struck of*. ana are in circulation, wjH adn^it, that jbe has 
witnessed a spectacle of intellectual, political, and mechanical power 
«ombined» such as is nowhere else to be found.' pp. 428, 429. 



Art« V. The Hecuba cfEuripidei, from the Text, and with a Trans* < 
' iatioo of the Notes, IVeface, and Supplement of F0nOB ; Critical 



'and Explaoalory ilemarks» partly, onginal, partly nlected froa 
other Commentators ; Illustrations o£ Idioms from Maithisait 
Dawes, Viger, &c. &c*; a Synopsis of Metrical Systems ; Ep(n 
aminatioa /Questions ; and Copious Indexes. By the Rev. J, IL 
Major, A.B. Trin. Coll. Camb. 12mo. pp. 124. Price &s* . 
London, 1827* 

A^MONG the n^merons publications which have of Ipte '• 
years issued from the preas^ under the aupennteodenoe of 
thcieohiBlAivoffthbcmnlqtf and 4ec^^ the promotaoavl 
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ihe 9txdjo( QreA Ikcratore/ this oaosleiiCatioas Toluoie is en-- 
titled to honourable notice. It would be sufficiently atu-active 
to the student, if it were merely an English version of the Her 
coba.as edited byPorson; but besides this, it comprises so 
many valuable addition^, and is executed with so much judge- 
ment, that we should &il in our duty, were we to omil; to. re- 
commend it to the young scholar as admirably adapted to pror 
mota bis improvement in the depavtment to which it relates. 
The criticisms and canons of Porson are here presented to^im 
in a form more accessible and inviting than that in which they 
origfnally appeared, and-afe accompanied with -remarks eonfir*' 
matory and illustrative of their truth and value, and occasion- 
ally supplying their deficiences. The Supplement is incorpo- 
rated with the Preface in this Traxislationi and no passages of 
the least importance are omitted. The observations of Porson 
in his Notes to the Tragedy are given by Mr. Majp^ with 
precision and conciseness, accompanied whh numerous extracts 
from other Commentators, and, in some instances, with stigges* 
tions of the Editor. * 

in elucidStting difficulties, neither Porson himself, nor the cri- 
tics of the Porsonian school,- have done all that could be expected 
from them as editors. Blomfield's Glossaries on ^schylus are a 
contribution which cannot fail of being highly appreciated by 
Grecians in the novitiate of their studies; but, excellent as they 
are, they do not supply all that must be considered as desiderata. 
A correct text is unquestionably of the first consideration ; and 
therefore, the emendations which a classic receives from the la> 
boars of the critic whose sagacity and practised skill enables iiim 
to pronounce on the character of conflicting readings, are highly 
valuable. But we cannot slightly estimate those critical remarks 
which have rather for their object to elucidate the meaning 
and spirit of an author. In this latter department, we are dis« ' 
posed to consider many editors as deficient. It may be very 
proper to notice varieties in the orthography, and to adjust the 
arrangement of words ; but if, in addition to these verbal im- 

Eroy^qnentS) the editors of the aixci?nt classics would enable u% 
y die application of a more generous criticism, to understand 
more clearly the meaning, and to appreciate more correctly and 
fuUy tbe beiAuties-of the authors which they undertiUce to revise 
and teforwy we should be glad to be still more deeply indebted 
to them. At present, omr obligations are less weighty and less 
extensive than we could widh them to be. 

Thoogh Mr. Major does not entirely answer to our requisi- 
tioDy he nas advanced beyond many of his contemporaries ih 
the fiilfilineiit of such a purpose as we contemplate. The ex- 
timcttwhicbiieiias inserted ficom Hatttuae's Greek Grammar^ 
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will prove servicedble to the fittident. Of metres, a compen- 
dious view of the spfecies in most frequent use in chorusses, is 
appended to the preface. A series of Questions, and two In- 
dices, adapted to the points discussed in the notes and prefatory 
matter, are added at the end of the work. 

As we cannot doubt of the acceptance of the present edition 
of the Hecuba, we shall be glad to receive from the judicious 
Editor, (he three remaining Tragedies, executed on the same 
plaiK 



ArU VI. Exposition of Psalm CXIX.^ as illustrative of the Character 
of Christian Experience. By the Rev. Charles Bridges, B.A. 
Vicar of Old Newton, Suffolk. 12mo. pp. 474. Price 6s. 
London, 1827. 

npHE * quidferre recusent^ quid valeant humfiri\ of Horace, 
may be applied to readers as well as authors. These are 
not the times for sending abroad bulky tomes of divinity ; and 
.Mr» Brijdges's duodecimo volume of expository remarks on the 
hundred and nineteenth Psalm is more in accommodation to 
modern taste, than the folio of Dr. Manton on the same portion of 
the Bible. Its limited size, however, is much less its recommenda- 
tion than the value of its contents. It is an excellent manual of 
religion, plain, practical, and devotional, well adapted to assist 
humble and sincere Christians in pious exercises, and to pro* 
mote their comfort in the improvement of their character. 
We subjoin a specimen of the Exposition. 

* Verse 12. Blessed art thou, O Lord; teach me thy statutes^ 
* The act of praise is at once our duty and our privilege^ But in 
its highest exercise what does it amount to, when placed on the 
ground of its own merit ? We clothe our ideas with magnificence of 
language, and deck them out with all the richness of imagery, and 
perhaps we may be pleased with our forms of praise ; but what are 
they in his sight beyond the offering of a contemptible worm, spread- 
ing before its Maker its own mean and low notions of Divine Ma- 
jesty ? If a worm were to raise its head and cry, " O sun, thou art 
the source of light and heat to a widely extended universe ", it would 
in fact render a higher praise to the sun than we can ever give to our 
Maker. Between it and us there is some proportion, — between us 
and God, none. Yet, unworthy as^ the offering confessedly 14, it is 
such as He will not despise. Nay more^^-^nstead of. spuming it 
from his presence, he has revealed himself as '* inhabiting the praises 
of Israel ' — intimating to us, that the service of praise is ^* set forth 
in his sight as incense ", and at the same time reminding us, that it 
should not be as the occasional visit of a guest, but tne daily un- 
ceasing exercise of one at his own home.- But the act of praise in 
its real character depends entirely upon the frame of the beai^t. In 
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the contemplative philosopfier^ it exdtes nothing but barren admira- 
tion. In the believer, it becomes a principle of practical cqmfort and 
encouragement. With him» the character of God is always an incite- 
ment to praj, and the attempt to praise gives strength and confidence 
to praver. For in taking up the song of praise, can we forget who 
the Cnristian's God is, and what the revelation is which he has been 
pleased to give of himself in the gospel of his dear Son, divesting 
every attribute of its terrors, and shining before us in all the glory of 
his faithfulness and love ? The ascription of praise—**^ Blessed art 
thou, O Lord *' — leads us therefore to take up the prophet's song of 
triumph ; *< Who is a God like unto thee, that pardoneth iniquity, 
and passeth by the transgressions of the remnant of his heritage ? 
He retaineth not his anger for ever, because he delighteth in mercy." 
Truly then he is '' blessed ** in himself, and delights to communicate 
his blessedness to his people. Therefore are we emboldened to ask 
for continual ^* teaching in his statutes ", in the truths which he has 
revealed, and the precepts which he has enjoined, that we may 
" walk " with him " in love ", and " be followers of him as dear 
children." lliere is evident ground of assurance in offering this pe- 
tition, deduced from the tried character and faithfulness of God. 
** Good and upright is the Lord ; therefore will he teach sinners in 
the way." And especially is this hope and expectation in approach- 
ing him as our covenarrt God — '* Lead me in thy truth, and teach 
mcyfofT thou art the God of my salvation. Teach me to do thy will, 
for thou art my God." It is a mark of a gracious frame, that we de- 
sire the Lord's teaching. Is it so, reader, with you ? Surrounded 
as you are with tlie means of instruction, what progress are you 
making in the Lord's statutes ? Is your knowledge increased since 
the last year ? Have you a deeper acquaintance with the character of 
God, — with his holiness and love ; with your own defilements, in- 
constancy, and weakness before him ? Do you often frequent that 
'* new and living way ", by which at all times you may find a free 
access to his throne ? that only way, by which the acknowledgement 
of praise can ever ascend with acceptance before him ? '* By him " 
(Christ) therefore let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God conti- 
nually ; that isi the fruit of our lips, giving thanks unto his name.'— 
p. 26—28. » 



Art. VIL Lectures on the History of the Christian Churchy and on 
Nonconformity. By Israel Worsley. 12mo. pp. 435, Second 
Edition. 

TPHESE LectareSy we learn from the Pre&ce^ were delivered 
on the Sunday evenings during the winter of the years 
182^3, at Plymouth and Dock (nov*r Devonport), to the So- 
cieties of * Unitarian Christians meeting in those towns.' The 
first edition was disposed of immediately on its being published; 
and the second^ revised and enlarged, is now before us. Mr. 
Worsley is known to our readers as the Author of a work on 
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the ^ State and Changes of Axe Presbyterim Societies of Eii^ 
land, and the Manu&ctnres of Great Britain,' whtcfa Aras ncH 
ticed in our Seventh Volume (N.S.,) and as a zealous advocate 
6f the doctrines professed by 'Modem UnHafians/ In the 
volume before us, he conducts the review of ecclesiastJcaHite- 
tory which its pages exhibit, in promotion of the cause to whfcti 
biB former labours wiere devoted* The picture which he has 
drawn of the Primitive Christian Churcht is in many respect^ 
^fiutbAil,' but not in all. Its liberties he has w^U defiAedi 
but his acoount of its doctrines cannot be adilittted to be a true 
one. The original fecord of those doctrines is still in existence; 
and the evidence of the New Testament is sufficient to eSt*- 
btish the character of the tenets which he represents as errors, 
as beipg its most important verities. Speculative and crafty 
men but too extensively and fatally introduced innovations and 
made additions to the doctrines received and maintained by the 
first Christiap eommunities ; but the New Testament has not 
been adulterated by their corruptions, a d it is equally now, as 
it was in the beginning, the source and the ^measure of Christiad 
truth. We cannot, therefore, but regard the Author's labours 
as to a considerable extent perniciously misdirected, being in 
direct opposition to the cause to which the primitive ministers 
of Christianity consecrated their services. 

Mr. *Worsley informs his readers, that the proper divinity of 
Christ is a doctrine which originated in the philosophic schools 
of the Greeks at Alexandria; — that Plato had maintained an 
opinion very much like the doctrine of the Christian Trinity ^^^^ 
that Philo, a learned Jew of Alexandria, who became an eariy 
conveit to Christianity, had been long a disciple of Plato^ 
whose system of allegorising he applied to the learned doe-^ 
trities both of Judaism and of Chrisdanity;— ^uid that this 
same PhNo was the chief instrument of inducing the Eastern 
Church to receive the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, 
through the means of the philosophic logos, (p. 46— 48.) That 
Philo was a convert to Christianity^ is an entirely gratuitoas 
assumption, which the Author has adopted from the late I>h 
John Jones, who laboured much in the construction of this by^ 
l^ofhesis, Without possessing the materials necessary to give it a 
solid foundation* That the proper divinity of Christ origiaated 
#ith the phiiosopbisdng Christians of AlcutBdriaf is a suppo^ 
sllion to which, as ^readers of the New Testament^ we can 
give no atttention* We can scarcely bdie? e that Mr. Wonsley 
mnisdtf^wiU ascribe to Jesus Christ the imitation of Platonic 
philosophers^ or the adoption of ' the doctrines and fhogittge of 
their sdiools ; aad we* leave hiaei to find out and aasign the xea^ 
sons for the use of > the 'exprcsttoiiS'WbkhoiirJUlrd Jms mttiH 
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ducied into ibe a>miDifisioa whicb.be gave t;p th^ Apo^fes^when- 
he charged them, *^ Go ye tbere&re aod teach .all nationS) bap- 
<< U^Dg tbem ia the name of the Father^ and of the Son, and 
<* of the Holy Spirit." We must have b^t^ reasons, than 
those which Mr. Wordey would have his readers deem satis- 
fiKStory in explanation of the proem to John's GospeL . » 

' These Platonic philosophers eagerly embraced the idea, that 
Christ was this word or wisdom of qA ; thus exaitinig thdr faonoured 
Lordy by midfing him to be derived in a miraculous way fi*om the 
Grebt Suprenit^ and beiag in budt his wisdom or his mind. It is not 
poostbla en the present occasion to give any thing like a tolerable 
idea of the different ways in which this subject was handled by them» 
and the manner in which the nv^ek prophet of Nazareth was d^-* 
scribed, according as they annexed more or less of this Platonic 
system to the simple doctrine of the Cross. It appears that thb 
error had sprung up before John wrote his Gospel ; for, in the be-' 
ginnittg of it, he contends against this opinion, of Christ bein^ the 
Logos or Wotd of God. He affirms that the Logos or Word, by 
whk^ all things wei« made, was not a being distidct from God, but 
fiod himself^ that'is, an attribute of God or the divine wisdom^ which 
vea co-«teffnal with Mmself In ike beginmitg nms thes toord, an4>ihM 
•mrdx^ag tuUh God, and th^. tvord^ or wisdom whiqh formed, the wqrldj 
tso^ no other than God himself;, who made a divine display of him- 
self by Christ Jesus, visiting his own people, whom he had chosen to 
receive the revelation of his own will, pp<46, 47. 

John contends against the opinion of Christ being the Logos 
or Word of God!! So we are told by Mr. Worsley; to- 
whonoy after this strange assertion, we may readily concede the 
fiKnl^ of assigning to any set of words such meaning as nmy 
be most in favour of any system or notion which the writer mag^ 
be inclined to publish, even if the wor^ themselves- should be 
so selected and so arranged as to convey obviously and posH 
tively a sense the very reverse* Let our readers conceive^ if 
thej. can, that a holy Apostle^ efaos^i and endowed with hea«» 
venly inspiration by the Great Head of the Church, for the 
purpose of iB^:Fncting the world in Divine truths would set 
biiiiself against the errors of &lse teachers, and oomnMnce his 
exposure of them by adopting tbeir expressioois, and making 
sodi use of them as those very teachers themselves could not 
refiiae to sancdon, and must have been gratified to find em- 
plogrsd on such an occasion* For we are quite sure, that, if 
It were the intention of a writer to prevent his readiers from at- 
tributing to his sentences a coincidence in thdr meaning aifd 
tenna with those of an opponent; he would be considered aa 
kaviog signally failed, if he had. not ceostrueted them more 
oaatioasly than are the introdnctory portions' of John's Gospels 
^Pkito- HK^aitied that there was a first alid princupal Godr 
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* whom he called the good ; that the word or wisdom of this > 
< Giod emanated from him, and formed the second in the Di- 

* vine Nature ! — These Platonic philosophers eagerly em- 

* braced the idea, that Christ whs this word or wisdom of God.* 
And John, contending against this error, states, that " in the 
** beginning was the Wbrd, and the Word was with God, and . 
*' the Word was God." Is this refutation or confirmation of 
the error? And then, to complete the consistency, ** The 
<« Word was made of flesh," is to be rendered, * God made a 

* Divine display of himself by Jesus Christ.' If the language 
of the New Testament is to be interpreted in this manner. 
Unitarian ism cannot be regarded as offering to our acceptance 
a very rational philology. 

Again, on the phrase, * The Son of God,* by which the 
Messiah is designated in the New Testament, Mr. Worsley 
remarks : ^ a title that is given to his disciples as well as to 

* himself, and shews what idea is to be entertained respecting 
^ his nature and his character as a son.' p. 84. Does the 
Author mean to say, that the title is applied in both instances 
in the same manner, and is equally limited or extensive in its 
import in each ? Is < Paul, or John, the Son of Grod,' a pre- 
dication of the same kind and meaning as < Jesus the Son of 

* God V We cannot conceal our surprise that such an aver- 
ment should be hazarded. Strange, that a man so keen*eyed 
in detecting ecclesiastical impositions, should be so blind to 
corruptions of a still worse character. 

In ecclesiastical communities which are the most corrupt and 
the most remote from the primitive models, we have seen that 
the most hardy pretences can be made to Apostolical conformiQry 
connected with the loudest boasts of Apostolic authority. In the 
established Church of England, if we are to credit the assertions 
of- her advocates, and take our estimate of her character from 
the eulogies of her partizans, there is so close a resemblance in 
her^ offices and ministers to the services and ministers of the 
primitive Christian churches, that, if the dead should rise« and 
the ancient worshippers of the Apostolic times were to become 
attendants on the established Church, they could scarcely be 
sensible of any change. But, were the ministers of the Apos«^ 
tolic churches ranged alongside of the English Bishops, and the 
whole state and relations ot the one compared with those of the 
other, the difference would not be less striking than it is real. 
The primitive pastors of the first churches, tlie bishops who 
had known the Apostles and received their instructions, would 
repel with astonishment the pretensions of the mitred Lords of 
Cathedrals to be^ their representatives. It is perfectly surprising, 
that the egregious folly which such pretensions include^ can ob-* 
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tain currency with, any persons to whom the NeW Testament is 
an accessible and open book. Christian worship is. a very sim- 
ple and reasonable service ; and the institutiotis and ministers 
whicb originally were appointed for its support, were few 
and simple ; altogether unlike the secolarities.of State Incorpo- . 
rations. On this > subject, Mr. Worsley can write correctly 
enough. 

* Is It necessary that I point out to you, my hearers, the strong 
lines of diflSsrence between this primitive Church, which for three 
centuries preserved its independence amidst affliction and perseca-- 
tion, and that which in this country is called the Church established 
by law ? The Church in that day was simply an assembly of pious 
men, met to worship God in the name of Christ Jesus : now, it is a 
privileged corporation, marked by the highest worldly honours, en- 
dowed with a large proportion of the wealth of the kingdom, grasping 
all the ofBces of honour and of wealth in its covetous hands, and 
bound together by canons and rubrics and articles and creeds, none 
of which are found in the Gospel. — The Bishops then were plain men, 
set' each over his own society, fbr the purposes of pious instruction 
and setiotis devoti^al exercises ; and they were the only clergy. 
We have Bishops still, but how unlike those ! They are, for the 
most part, branches of the most wealthy families in the kingdom, 
controlling . the ecclesiastical doncerns of some hundreds of parishes, 
sittixig in the parliament house to make laws for the kingdom, driving 
from county to county in splendid carriages, receiving immense reve- 
nues, and m general exercising no spiritual functions, and distin- 
guished by a handsome head-dress, flowing gowns and cassocks, lawn 
sleeves, long bands, and little silk aprons ; while under them are those 
thsl are called clergy, holding a long rank of dignities in the Church, - 
and living upon millions of the people^s property. — The creed of the 
early days was, Believe in the Lord JesuSf and thou shall be saved c 
the creed of the present day consists of some hundreds of propositions, 
so looaely put together, that they who profess to believe it, hold very 
diiSerent and even contrary opinions. — If a man was then powerfully 
iinpressed with the truth of the gospel, it was his pleasure to con- 
triDute a small portion of his wealth to support a common worship : 
bdt.iiow, whether he believe it or not, he is forced to make the pro- 
fession of it, by furnishing funds for its support; and if he happen to 
be of a different opinion, he must become a hypocrite in the name of 
Chnst, in order to enjoy the dignities and the circulating revenues of 
the State.' pp. 56, 57. 

It would be interesting and instructive to examine the his- 
torical records of the country, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the manner in which the political influence pf its highest eccle^ , 
siastical dignitaries has been exercised. On a case of bloody 
the Bishops withdraw from the Peers, it being deemed unseem-. 
ly for men of their vocation to sit in judgement and to vote on 
tiie life or death of man; but^ in cases involving most exten- ' 
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siF^ly the riaht% tbe 'P^aoe, the happinMs, the lives of maskinii, 
they bHu ana judge, aAd vote. The Prime Ministei>s of Eoglaiid 
have always redconed oo being : supported by the benoh of 
Bishops in all the wars upon which they have entered* Apolo* 
gies and defences are ever ready for the worst cases tbaS may 
need them. . JBut we would askf whether it is eooceivafaie, 
that the ministers of the churches of Christ were ever intended 
by their I«ord to take their places by the side of men who decree 
the bloodshed of thousands, and to give their voice for human 
slaughter? The conduct of Bishops as Lords of Parliamenty 
would be a sad illustration of their Apostolical pretensions. 

The following passage would seem to require some notice in 
c9rrecxion of its statements. 

* The same ignorance would surely have continued to. overspread 

this now enlightened and happy island of ours, had not the Reformat 

tion taken place amongst oar forefathers ; and I will add, because I 

shall have occasion to prove it in a future lecture, had not a Targe 

Ants dissented from the corrupt system of 

^ea et toblisbed by law ; had they not thas 

themselves of the fetters with whieb the 

and, by the free exercise of the underataad" 

rermined tone which they assumed, wrought 

loth civil and religious, which we now enjoy, 

state of jntellectual eminence to which our 

kbove every other nation of the earth : for I 

Wy that both our civil and our religious liber- 

U prosperity as a nation, may caU the Non- 

coafocmisto, Father.' pp^ 93, 9^> 

. ^ Corrupt system of Christianity/ is a phrase which the read- 
er^ of Mr. Worsley's book will have learned to consider as 
descriptive of the religious doctrines to which his own Unit- 
arianism is opposed, and. against which be so vigorously exerts 
' bis powers. To what persons then would he direct us, as the 
large proportion of the inhabitants of this country who dis- 
sented from this system ; and what is the date of their secession? 
It is evident that the reference is to the Nonconformists. But 
nothing can be more remote from fact,. than Mr. Worsle/s 
statement so explained. The Nonconformists did noi dissent 
from the system of Christianity which was then established by 
law. They were never in opposition to that system. They 
were most cordial in their belief of the doctrines of the Church, 
and most determined in the support of them. Nothing could 
be more the object of aversion to the Nonconformists, than the 
religious tenets to which the Author professes his adherence. 
They did not go oflF from the Chnrch under the conduct of a 
Unitarian orSocinian leaden They^ never' contemjed for an 
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-akefBlieii of essentia ptinciples in the National Charcb ; nor, 
wbw they had withdrawn from her communion, did they pro- 
fett doctrines of faith different from those which they had main- 
ttfned wh^i withi« her pale. It is altogether an erroneous 
j^preientfttion of their dissent, to describe it, as the Author has 
<lMie ifiithe precedin$^ passage, as resulting from adiilike to 
•the 4oetrines of the Church. The system of Christianity pa* 
•tfdnised by the Church, and established by the State, was the 
^ChrtstiBnity of the Nonconformists. 

Nor is it more correct to represent the Nonconformists as 
the originators of our civil and religious liberties. Tiiis title 
designates' the men who were placed in separation from the 
Church by the Act of Uniformity in 1662. But, in whatever 
veneration we may hold them, and whatever may be the extent 
of our obligations to ihem, they are not to be produced as 
:6itber the teachers or the models of a correct and pure reli- 
gious freedom. In the reasons of their nonconformity, there 
lire to he found pleas of conscience which command our respect 
iitdspproval; and the men are hallowed to our feeling^ by their 
'Saffierin^ ; but those pleas do not Include the principle which 
is es^ntial to the just and complete assertion of the rights of 
Tieligious profession. The leaders of the Nonconformists would 
have satisfied themselves with the grant of concession to their 
scruples in respect to the ritual of the Churchy the patronage 
apd control of which they were qui|:e willing jshoiild be vested 
in the supreme civil authority of the kingdom. If they refu8e4 
ttieir assent and consent to all and every thing contained in 
the book of common prayer, they admitted the authority from 
vhJch it proceeded, and they never objected to a state religion, 
tnd to restrictive and coercive laws. They solicited a compre- 
hension which would haye comprised themselves as members of 
an ecclesiastical incorporation, which, whatever might have 
tieen its benefits to them, was a denial of liberty to others. 
A*id they, it must be remembered, at the very time that the 
disctissions were in course, on which their comprehension in 
Ib^ Chufoh wa& petlding*, opposed themselves to the religious 
^^(«edom of other men. Between the Nonrconformists and Mr. 
•Woiteley, there eould have bfeen no agreement in primary Chris- 
"jian tioctrines ; nor would they have accorded in the pnncfpled 
of religious freedom. That onr obligations, and the obligatiorts 
'tf idl persons to whom human rights and human happiness a^e 
ehjects of attachmentand solicitude, are great to the Noncon- 
'formistSy we not only cheerfully and gratefully acknowledge, 
hbt'H^fice equally disposed to defefid the' claims wbicli may be 
aMepted *cin' their behalf. But Mr. Worsley ha? certainly not 
- Vol. XXiX; N.S. Z 
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appreciated or correctly aCated those claims in the preceding ex« 
tract. 

We may, however, avail ourselves of Mr. Worsle/s teprc^ 
sentations for the purpose of remarking, that the person^ whom 
be describes as the fathers of our civil and religious liberties, 
were the supporters of a religious system to which hit own 
doctrines are most opposed. They were Trinitarians; they 
were Gilvinists; they would have shrunk from the denial of the 
divinity of Christ, the doctrine of the atonement, and the asso* 
ciated tenets which Unitarians have blotted out from their 
creed. Now of these men the Author declares, that they had 

< entirely disencumbered themselves of the fetters with which 
* the people had been bound.' He attributes io them ' the free 

< exercise of the understanding,' and ascribes to ' the bold and 

< determined tone which they assumed,' the working out of flie 
liberties, both civil and religions, which we now enjoy, ahd 
that high state of intellectual eminence which distinguishes oar 
nation* These are his representations and eulocry ; and they 
at least take out the Nonconformists from the applicatioiiof i^ 
remarks elsewhere, tbat^— * 

< It cannot but be seen by every one who will peruse the history 
of his race, that the spirit with which the defenders of false systems 
of theology have been inspired, has been the same in all ages. They 
will enforce their own views with rigour ; they will call in persecut- 
ing measures to secure them ; but forbid enquiry into other systems*' 
p. 889. 

efore aiForded by the circumstances 
referred with so much approving 
avowed by religious professors are 
^recated as the causes of intolerance* 
Greneva may be oppressive, and or* 
lerica may be harmless in respect to 
1. The Author very truly remarksj 

< Other causes may have co-operated to induce the ignorance and 
licentiousness that overwhelmed, first the. Church and then the 
people ; the main cause, and that which drew on all the others, was 
the union of the Church with the State.' p. 92. 

This is the primary source of the evil— * ' 

* Hoc/orUe derive ta clades 

Inque patres popviumqueJluxU! 

Separate religious profession from civil power, and youafifijij 
the correct and ample remedy for the removal and prevemio^ 
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of one of the grentcst miseries wfaioh have afflicted and de* 
stroyed mankind ;— you place men in the relation in which they 
sboaid stand to each other, and to their Maker;' — you open to 
truth the course in which its iVee advances will be sure and 
progressive, till its claims shall be universally acknowledged, 
and its final success will be celebrated; — and you restore and 
perpetuate the order and the means included in the appoint* 
ments of Jesus Christ, the head of the Church, whose < kingdom 
^ is not, of this world.' 



Art. VIII. Memoin of the Life of the Right Honourable George 
Canning. In two Yolumes. Sm. 8vo. pp. 777. London. 1828. 

^ T ODGINGS to let'-Uias at length been taken down 
-*^ from the windows of Downing-street, and the official 
apartments of that poUtical caravanserai have, for the present 
at least, found responsible occupants. It is. strange and be« 
wildering to look back from these times of transition and alter* 
nation, to that long period of parliamentary despotism, iden^ 
ti6^ with our earliest recollections, when William Pitt was 
lord of the ascendant ; the sultan, whose will was law, whose 
frown was fate, of the treasury-benches; the * Sir Oracle* of 
the country gentlemen ; and the ultima spes of that large, but 
lessening class of selfish and sagacious persons with whom the 
ide^a of innovation operates as a sort of moral and intellectual 
incubus, suspending all their faculties, and awakening all their 
fears. In evil hour for the idolaters of place and power, to the 
irrecoverable dismay of all the worshippers of infallibility, and 
to the utter astonishment of every firm and consistent states- 
man, of whatever party, * the pilot, who weathered the storm * 
by running bis ship among the breakers, quitted the helm just 
kc that crisis of the danger when vigilance, skill, and dauntless 
energy were most required. The feeble administration of Mr, 
Addington, with the vacillations and disasters which beset the 
brief restoratipn of the ancient dynasty, were unfavourable to 
the resumption of that high tone of dictaticw, beneath ;wbich 
aerviles and alarmists had heen so long, accustomed to cowen 
Lord Castlareagh made a spirited essay towards the re-estab« 
lisbment oF the system, and, aided by an imperturbable temper, 
and an Irish promptitude at resorting to hair-triggers, kept 
friends and foes in tolerable order. But his death left the arena 
open; and the high talent, open challenge, and fa'ir fighting of 
Canning, led the debates^ giving an advantageous change to 
their character and quality. All these vicissitudes, aided by 
, ^e operation of incidental circumstances, seem to have chang- 
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ed the, aspect of things; to have broken the spell^ tbrown open 
the monopoly, brouglit parties to a Jeyel, and to something like 
a community of feehng on most of tlie great questions o^ na« 
tk>nal interest. Henceforward, the work of improvement will^ 
we trust, go steadily forward. Some checks will be given to Jts 
progress, in proportion as narrow-minded or immoral mea 
may be employed upon the machinery; but the impulse baa 
been given, and the sagacious politician will prefer the sa&e 
alternative of directing and controlling its operations, to the 
tremendous hazard of an attempt to arrest its course. 

For much of this, we are indebted to Mr. Canning. He 
was not formed by nature for a servile and shuffling < polici^er'; 
and hence it was, that the few excursions he made into the 
regions of intrigue, succeeded worse with him than with any 
other man. There was a high and honourable feeling about 
him that resiled from the alliance with meanness^ and £grada* 
tion, even while an evil influence led him astray. As a debater, 
the consciousness-— in him a dignified, not a coxcombical senti- 
ment-^of intellectual power, with the singular readiness and 
elasticity of his mind, rendered him 8on>etimestoo daring, and 
made him a not always safe defender of equivocal meast:rres. 
He was fond of making concessions in argument, and then 
conv^erting those very concessions into an a fortiori urgency of 
his main assault; a mancauvre which has this great delect, 
that, although, if it succeed it may be highly- advantageous, if 
it iail, it is scarcely possible to recover the false step. Wir, of 
that ready sort which seizes, with prompt gtance^ every lapse of 
the opponent, and presses into its service all the sources of the 
ridiculous, he bad at command; and he managed the common* 
places of debate with a felicity that converted them into efficient 
auxiliaries. 

^ The principles of Mr. Canning will be variously appreciated ; 
some will denounce them as illiberal and despotic ; others will ad- 
mire them as the perfection of political virtue. But of his talentsi 
and his consecration of those talents to what he considered the real 
prosperity of his country, there can be but one opinion : and what* 
ever may be thought of his policy, it is certain that he was swayed by 
no inveterate prejudices. He had sufficient tact to modify hta nieli» 
sures by circumstances; and though a tory from prUe as, well as 
interest, he could occasionally range with the whigs, and supp^i^ in 
some very important particulars, popular rights, iu oppositioi^ to t^u^ 
tocratic encroachments. His vacillations, and for which hehasbeea 
severely censured by the violent of all partiesr were riot so much de- 
viations from his original principles^ as the expedients of. the hour, 
the more surely to obtain their success and tnumph. ' His political 
career,'let it also be remembered, was impeddd^by the jealousies', th^ 
weaknesses, and the preju^ces of ^tbe party with whidi he fihoU^tii 
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ta idcDiify hiitosdf. Like tlie first lion,- h& had to paw hiinMlf out' of 
the earth ; aqd) UBfortanatd^ for his fame and bn country's we4^re^ 
assooA aa he had achieved his emancipation, and risen up to htt pro-* 
per bearing and being, in all the fine proportions of his natural ma* 
jesty, the hand of death laid his glory in the dust; so that in truths* 
he was never permitted to become the presiding genius in the coun*-^ 
dls of his country, nor the guiding light of her destiny. When the 
decision of the throne and the voice of the people invested him with 
this high responsibility, his constitntion, already broken, sunk be- 
neath its weight. What he was, however, belongs to his country \ 
to use the touching expressions of Burke, in his lamentation over his 
son, '* he was a public creature ;" and the Brifish public ought to 
receive with gratitude whatever tends to make him known, to illus^ 
trate his character, and to endear his memory^ It will be the pro*^ 
vince of history, after generations shall have passed away, to decide 
upon the questions, whether he was a great statesman and a true 
patriot, and whether he actually advanced or retarded the improve- 
ment of mankind.' vol. i. pp. 2, 3. 

This discreet and well-written passage will at once relieve us 
frooi the cecessity of entering on the dangerous and debat^able 
ground of modern politics, and shew that the volumes before 
us are the production of an able writer. We opened them un-^ 
der the impression of a very allowable prejudice against books 
apparently got up to satisfy the demands ot the moment; and we 
expected to meet with the average complement of dates and cita- 
tions, plastered and trowelled together with a sufiScient (juantom 
of verbiage and margin. To our gratifioation, we have found a 
fair and workman-like production^ we]l composed, interestingly 
illustrated, and written with talent and excellent feeling. Ihe 
extracts are well-chosen, and supply, at once, ffratifyine speci* 
mens of Mr. Canmng^s eloquence, descriptive details of his life 
and character, and the best defence of his opinions and mea« 
sures. It is, we believe, no secret, that Dr. Styles is the au- 
thor; and he has done himself credit by the way in which he 
has executed a task, of which t)ie difficulties are enhanced by 
its apparent ease. 

We haveno intention of doiAg any thing more, in the. pre-, 
sent article, than recommend a seasonable publication to the 
attentioa oftour readers. As reviewers, we are politician's, not 
{Hofessedly, but onlyincidentaily ; and we have no disposition 
to break through our rule in the instance before ns. Ample 
ilttistrattons of Mr. Canning's talents as a speaker, writer, and 
statesman, will be found in these volumes ; and we shall con- 
tent ourselves with this general reference, and with a single ad* 
ditioxiai extract of a very striking kind. It occurs among the 
details connected with Mr. Canning's fierce and unremitting 
oppoftitioo to the Fok and Grenville administratioB, 
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' *Hm active, deterniined, and powerful opposition bad, frotb the 
CQWneQcement) rendered Mr. Fox's regular attendance in hit place 
necessary* Night after night his measures were assailed by thecx^- 
secretary. He was dying, but no tenderness was shown biin» UKihe 
could not be jperauaded to abandon the post of duty. He neither 
spared himself, nor was spared by others. Alas ! that the warfare of 
politics should be the worst species of deadly feud. But in the senate, 
or in the field, men devoted to their country must heroically fight her 
battles, and take the chance of war, either to triumph or faU in the 
conflict; and such was the dooni of Pitt, of Fox, and of Canning. 
The cup goes round, and he that administers it to day, may be com- 
ast its very dregs to-morrow. Mr. Fox received hifr 
e band. Mind encountered mind in the struggle of 
he feeble frame alone yielded the victory to youth sod 
igour. There was one great roan in Israel that died 
h,'* by a dastardly assassin. Canning was hunted out 
a future age shall make inquisition for his death* it 
toldy that he was the victim of a mean, personal, > and 
petty persecution. A faction aimed the deadly thrust amid tlie deep 
execrations of an insulted nation. It was not the sword ; — thai he 
could have braved, but it was the envenomed tongue ; it was not the 
geBerooB hostility of high and opposing principle ; but it was the 
cememptible selfishness and pride which could not endure a supe- 
rior intellect, except in a subordinate station. It was upstart rank) 
affecting to treat with supercilious disdain the man, whose talents it 
hated, and whose innate nobility cast a shadow upon adventitious dis- 
tinctions ; its ribbons spun from the loom of yesterday, and its he* 
raldic bearings scarcely dry from the artist's hands. Perhaps there 
was something retributive in this: '* tlie measure that we mete to others, 
shall be measured to us again." ' vol. ii. p. 43 — ^5. 

We hope that an eictensive demand for this interesting worfc^ 
may give the Author an opportunity for retouching and ex« 
pandiug. It wants but little to make it a standard book. 



Art. IX. Yorkshire Scenery ; dr. Excursions in Yorkshire, with 
Delineations of some of the most interesting Objects. By E. 
Rhodes. Royal 8vo. pp. 175. Price 18*. London. 1826. 

TX^E shrewdly suspect that there has been an error of calciH 
lation ii\ the very conmiencement of this work. York*- 
shire Scenery;— *tfae first part, price eighteen shillings, com- 
prising the particulars of a picturesque walk in the neighbour*'' 
hood of Sheffield and Rotherham. Itwouldbe rather startling, 
if we were to sum up the cost of all Yorkshire at this rate. We 
would recommend Mr. Rhodes to reconsider bis plan ; to giet 
rid of all unnecessary ^ dead weights/ in the shape of volunteer 
etchings and attempts. at fine writing;, to ibe cemaih of his 
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points^ cbaiy of hia pmisest and to employ the ehekp. and 
ready processes, of lithography. We are jealoos of this method 
of multiplying drawings ; and we contemplate with some ap- 
prehensi(H}, its possible effects on the higher branches of the 
graphic art ; bnt, for undertakings like the present^ it appears 
to be peculiarly adapted. It is emphatically drawings and, when 
skilfally managed^ renders a gooa sketch with admirable spirit 
and taste- 
Mr. Rhodes is advantageously known to the pubh'c by his 
descriptions of Derbyshire scenery; and the present volume will 
confirm his title to the praise due to a pleasant companion and 
an agreeable writer. Bnt he wants discrimination ; he glt'es 
himself up too much to the vague effect of natural objects, and 
paints rather from . the impulse of pleasurable feeling, than 
under the guidance of an accurate judgement and an artist's 
exercised eye. He might study Gilpin with profit. Not that 
the Vicar of Boldre is altogether a safe model, but be was 
distinguished for some of those qualities in which the present 
Writer strikes us as deficient Gilpin, as a professor of the pio^ 
turesque, exhibits some talent, more coxcombry, and still more 
charlatanism. He had, as we think, iar less taste than tact. 
We seek in vain for traces of that fine enthusiasm which ani- 
itiates nature's true lover, or for the severe and satisfying dis- 
cernment and decision that approve the man consummate ia 
Art. He drew admirablv, but on false principles. There is a 
spirit and dash about his handling, that gratifies the eye in spite 
of its want of substance and definition. His effect is good, but 
his h'ghts are often multiplied and intersecting, while his general 
elbct is coiifused and uncertain. It was in bad taste, to give 
'sp^ific views, professing at the same time to alter and adapt 
them in conformity to certain canons by which nature was in 
future to be regulated and admired. Nor was it in the exercise 
of a sounder judgement, that he substituted for expressive out- 
line, characteristic detail, and harmonizing shade, an artificial 
combination of incoherent shadows, and an idle tracery of un- 
meaning scratches. At the same time, amid all his aTOCtation, 
and all his unseasonable systematizing, there were glimpses of 
belter taste. He knew how to pick up and dress out a good 
episode. He had an eye for accident ; his accessories are 
frequently well managed ; and he has observed and described 
with much felicity, many of those minor incidents which escape 
the unskilful or unpractised eye. 

The principal objects of Mr. Rhodes's first Yorkshire excur- 
fiiWi were Roche Abbey and the castles of Tickhill and Coni»> 
hroogb, with incidental notices, of town and village, hill and 
dafe, :6treaiii and standing pool. We cannot accompai^ Mr. 
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Bbodes ih his walk, but vre shall make room for a specimen of 
his talent for description^ which, saving a little tonch of the 
jnagniioquent, is of a very respectable order. 

* I well recollect' this view of Rotherham church, when it was even 
more beautiful and inore picturesque than it now is, particularlj 
when seen from the western side of the river between the bridge and 
the canal. The space occupied by the stream of the Don is here 
of magnificent dimensions, and it is often filled even to its utmost 
limits. At the time to which I particularly allude, from the weir 
nearly halfway downward to the bridge, a roVr of lofty elms inter- 
posed a thick screen of foliage. A jutting roof, and here and there 
a chimney top, were seen through openings amongst the branches : 
over these, wreaths of light and almost transparent smoke, rising 
from the dwellings below, united and harmonized the various masses, 
aiid on an elevated knoll beyond, the north and west fronts of the 
church, thrown into perspective, displayed the whole of their archi- 
tectural erandeur. The humbler dwellings that intervened between the 
river and the higher parts of the town, were excluded from the pic- 
ture, and all that was beheld was full of beauty. A little on the right, 
a weir, thrown obliquely across the river, is a good feature in this 
part of the landscape. The water, dashed into foam, rushes impetus 
ously over it, and circles into a thousand eddies in the capacious 
basin below,, from whence it flows along the ample space that forms 
its channel in limpid shoals and sparkling rapids. Above the weir, 
the eye follows the stream along the line of the Doo^ to where the 
Rother pursues its loitering course through the flat meadows of 
Bradmarsh, and falls into the Don at Bow-bridge. The plantations 
at Moorgate, and the bold eminence on which Boston Castle stands, 
occupy the left side of this rich landscape, and the woods of Canklow 
cover the remoter parts of the hills, and fill up the distance. 

* I have sometimes beheld this scene wich a pleasure bordering oft 
enthusiasm, particularly when the declining sun, emerging from the 
clouds that for a time had overshadowed his splendour, poured a flood 
of radiance on all opposing objects, and lighted up the rich architec- 
ture of Rotherham church with a bright but mellow lustre. I have 
likewise seen it under far different effects — when the Hver not only 
filled up its capacious channel, but overflowed its banks, and tres- 
passed &r beyond its ordinary bounds — when boats and barges navi^ 
gated some of the streets of the town. Those who know any thing 
of the town of Rotherham, will easily conceive how grand the scene 
must have been under such cvcumstances, when beheld from Uiia 
particular place. On one occasion which I well remember, a vessel 
of many tons burthen was torn by the force of the stream from ita 
moorings, a little below Bow- bridge, hurried rapidly down the river, 
and precipitated over the weir with a tremendous velocity. Th^ 
body of the vessel, as it passed over this artificial barrier, displayed 
the whole of its bulk, for a moment only — the next, it disappeared like 
a ship suddenly engulfed amidst the turbulent waves of the ocean, 
and its deck was no longer seen. A part of the roast rose over the 
^surging flood, which served to point out the place of the wreck ; and 
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whtti Ae waters eabsided, the bull of the vessel appeared, and it 
•cctq>ied for years afterwards the spot where it had foundered.' 

Bating the ship engk^fed amidst the turhtdent waves of the ocean^ 
this' is not amiss '; and there is a good^deal that is still better. 

We cannot compliment the decorations. We question their 
Judicious selection ; we are sure that they might have been more 
interestingly managed^ The be^ is a view of Conbboough 
Castle firom Hoflac^. 



Art. X; Oriental Observations and Occasional Criticisms, more or less 
• iUustrating several hundred P^ssageiT of Scripture. By John 
CaUiway, late Missionary in Ceylon. 12mo. pp. 92. Price 2s> 6d. 
London^ 1827. 

fpHKBE are. few countries of the East in which an intelli* 
■^ gent traveller, and especially a resident, would not be 
stcnck with numerous coincidences between the customs and 
usages of the peopie and those which are the subject of refer- 
ence in the sacred history. Persia, India, Arabia, Egypk, ex- 
htbit the same forms of society, the same domestic coastitution» 
as well as the same scenery, natural phenomena, and produce 
tionp, as they did two or three thousand years ago^-rwhea 
Ahasuerus reigned at Susa, Hiram traded, to Ofkir, orMi^ 
diaaito caravans went down int6 Egypt* We cannot admit 
that the troth of Scripture history stands iif need of any addr-( 
MAal tVidesoej but the ebsciirities of biblical phi'aseology ar^ 
greatly removed by an acquaintance with oriefnt&l customs, and 
Ae gtii dcttt of Soripture finds his pleasure and instruction by 
this means considerably enhanced. Mr. Callaway remarks, 
that * what strikes one, may escape the observation of another;* 
and he has therefore contributed, in this modest form, his con- 
tingent of information, derived from a ten years' residence in 
Ceyloo. The notes are for the most part brief, and, when 
suggested by the Author's personal observation, interesting and 
to the purpose. The following are q)ecimens: 

* Psalm cxxiii. % — Behold, as the eyes of servants look unto the hand 

of their masters, and as the eyes of a maiden unto the hand of her 
' mistress ; so our eyes wait upon the Lord our God, until that he 

have mercy upon us. 

* The Easterns direct their servants very generally by signs — even 
m tnatters of consequence. The Cingalese intimate their wish for a 
person to approach, by bending the finger with the point towards the 
person wanted, as if to seize him— quite in the opposite direction to 
dhe English way of beckoning. To depart is signified by a side nod ; 
itnd a trown by a front one.-^One Racub, a vizier, in conversation 
with an ambassador, was whispered by his high provost, and denoted 
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hit answer by a slight horizontal motion of the hand. The vizier re- 
sumed an agreeable smile ; and when the conversation ended, tbe 
sienificancy of the token was dreadfully explained, by nine heads cut 
dff and placed in a row on the outside of the fort gate.' p. 42. 

* Isaiah, xlvii. 13. — Let now the astrologers, the star-gazers, the 

monthly prognosticators, stand up and save thee from wese things 
that shall come upon thee. 

* A litta^ or almanack of the Cingalese, often runs for only a 
month. It contains the changes of the moon — the lucky and unlucky 
periods— directions about cultivation — the special times of worship at 
the temples — and eclipses, if any. — The chief poya^ or day of devo- 
Uon, is at the full moon. 

' Isaiah, xlix. 22. — They shall bring thy sons in their arms (mai^in, 
. boiom)^ and thy daughters shall be carried upon their shoulders. 

* So the Cingalese and Hindoos often carry their children ; but ge- 
nerally as in chap. Ixvi. 12, '' borne upon her sides.*' I have seen two 
Malabar children, in two cloths, suspended at the ends of a stick, and 
earned like any other burden.' p. 52. 

* Ezekiel, ix. 2.— One man among them was clothed with linen, with 

a writer's ink-horn by his side. ^Margin, upon his loins.) 
^ The Cingalese keep the stylus m a case stuck into the foldings of 
the cloth wrapped round the waist. The case is commonly a piece 
of cane seven or eight inches long, about the bigness of one's little 
finger. About it is a cord, with a noose to put over the head of the 
stijlust to keep it from slipping out. A knife is often furnished with 
a stylus/ as an English one may be with a cork-screw. One of these 
is in the Writer's possession. 

* Eeekiel, ix. 4.— And the Lord said unto him. Go through the midst 

of the city, through the midst of Jerusalem, and set a mark upon 

the foreheads of the men that sigh, and that cry for idl the abo*. 

minations that be done in the midUt thereof. 

' *' The different sects of Hindoos, make the distinguishing mark 
of their sect upon the forehead, with the powdered sandal-wood, or 
the clay of the Ganges."— ^Malabar people in Ceylon may be often 
seen marked in this way. 

* Ezekiel, xxxii. 27. — And they shall not lie with the mighty that are 

fallen of the uncircumcised, which are gone down to hell with 
their weapons of war; and they have laid their swords under their 
' heads. 

' An ancient warrior's weapons were buried with him. The Cin- 
galese sometimes denote rank this way.— Some trinket in modem 
times is occasionally put in a coffin, to signify the profession and rank 
of the deceased, — as a chalice for a bishop. An ecclesiastical his- 
torian writes, — ** The archbishop died about the same time ; and, 
poor man ! was buried in sacerdotal habits with two cups, and with 
all the honours usually paid to the archbishops of Prague. One hun- 
dred and sixty years after, his remains, little more than cups, rags, 
and red hair, were removed to make room for the. corpse of a Je- 
suit."' pp.56, 57. 
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At page 14, there occurs a comment on Numb. xxv. 8, 
the connexion of which with the text we are at a loss to dis- 
cover. The note, in such a reference, has neither propriety 
nor meaning, and must, we imagine^ have been.appenaed to the 
passage by mistake. 



Ajit. XI. 1. The Scripture Hiitorv^ JronCihe Creation to the Birth 
of Christ ; with Notes, Historical and £xplanatorv> and a set of 
Chronological Tables : for the Use of Schools and Families. By 
Andrew lliomson. 12mo. pp. 382. Price 5s. 6d. Bristol 1826. 

2- The Scripture History of the Nem Testament; with occarional 
Notes and Illustrations, and a Geographical Index : for the Use of 
Schools and Families. By Andrew , Thomson. 12mo. pp. I74>. 
Pxice 2s. 6cU London. 1827. 

CONSIDERABLE pains have evidently been bestowed upon 
these volumes, the design of which cannol be too highly 
commended. They comprise an outline of the Scripture History 
in the form of Question and Answer. This mode of instruction 
has its advantages ; but, to be effective as an exercise of the mind, 
the answer should in general be supplied by the pupil. We 
must confess that we do not otherwise perceive what is gained 
by breaking the narrative into a dialogue between Q. and A. 
It is impossible that Mr. Thomson could design the answers to 
be learned memoriter. The following is a specimen : — 

^ Q. How did Moses and Aaron open their commission to 
Pharaoh? 

< A. They said unto him, ** Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, 
Let my people go, that they may hold a feast unto me in the wilder- 
ness :" but Fharaoh treated their message with contempt, and ordered 
bis servants to deal more rigorously with the Israelites. 

* Q. How did they endure this severity ? 

* A. Having in vain appealed to Pharaoh, they murmured bitterly 
against Moses and Aaron. 

' Q* What was the religious state of the Hebrews at this period? 

* A. They had forsaken the true God for the gods of the land ; 
and, rather than depend on the arm of Jehovah, preferred their sla- 
very in Egypt. 

* Q. How were Moses and Aaron encouraged under these unfa- 
vourable appearances ? 

* A. They believed in God, who assured them of the deliverance 
of Israel, after He had smitten Egypt with all his wonders. «* And 
Moses sp^e so unto Uie children of Israel : but they hearkened not 
for anguish of spirit, and for cruel bondage." 

< Q. What means were subsequently used with Pharaoh ? 
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< A. MoBe$ and Aaroa again went to bim.; and being aaked fi>r a 
fauriacle» Aaron cast down his rod^ which became a serpent. Tire 
magicians, Jannes and Jambres» however, did the same with their 
enchantments, but Aaron's rod swallowed up their rods. 

* Q. What resulted from Pharaoh's unbelief? 

* A, The Lord hardened his heart, and he refused to let the people 
go. Wherefore the Lord smote Egjrpt with ten plagues— <a]l the 
waters of Egypt became blood — frogs infested the nouses, beds, 
ovens,^ and kneadinf^ troughs, throughout the land — all the duat of 
the land became lice upon man, and upon beast-^warms of flies 
were sent, which devoured the Egyptians — all the oatUe died— 4dl 
the people, and the magicians ^so, were smitten with sore boils — a 
dreadful storm of thunder and hail was sent, which smote all that 
was m the field, both man and beast, and every herb and every tree^^ 
locusts of an extraordinary kind followed, and ate up every thing 
which the bail had left — ^a darkness that might be fblti confined the 
Egyptians to their dwellmgs for three days — and lastly, all the first- 
bom of man, and of beast, were slain. 

* Q. What tended materially to harden Pharaoh? 

* A. The imitation of the circumstances of the first and second 
plagues, by the magicians ?' pp. 69 — 7L 

The Notes to the Historical Questions contain a great deal 
of useful illustration. In a work intended for schoc£i and fa* 
milies, however, many of them must be r^arded as of eqaivo^ 
cal use, and some of doubtful propriety. That the Ilabbin3 be* 
lieved the tree of knowledge to have been the Tine, is informa- 
tion adapted only to mislead. Hypotheses ought not to be 
mixed up with the sacred records. At page 31 occurs a note 
which better info^matkni with respect to the real nature of the 
Hindoo triads would have led the Writer to suppress. On what 
authority is it asserted that Elohim signifies the covenanters ? 
To us, the information is new. That the worship of animals 
was instituted as symbolical of the Cherubim, is a mere reverie. 
These very notes, however, will shew that Mr. Thomson has 
been anxious, perhaps over anxious, to explain the sacred text; 
the intention of his work being ^ to excite among the rising 

< generation a taste for sacred literature, and to promote a more 

< extensive acquaintance with the Bible.' 

At the end of the Scripture History is given a chronological 
summary, digested from Prideaux, of the Jewish history suose^ 
quent to the time of Nehemiab. To this are subjoined some 
additional illustrations of the Biblical History, from the works 
of modern travellers and commentators ; and a series of very 
useful Chronological Tables. To the Scripture History of the 
New Testament is appended a geographical Index. Such terms 
as < the third hour', < the preparation for the sabbath ^ &c. 
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should have been explained. Upon tbe whole, Jhe volumes 
do credit 'to Mr. Thomson, and we shall be glad to find, that 
he is indemnified by the sale for the labour they must have 
cost him. 



Abt. XII» Pilgrim Tax in India. Faott and Observations relative 
to the practice of taxing Pilgrims in various parts of India, and of 
paying a Premium to those who collect them for the Worship of 
Juggernaut at the great Temple of Orissa. By J. Peggs, late 
Missionary at Cuttacki Orissa. 8vo. .pp. 66. London. 1827* 

XTOW is it that we hear so much more of Popery in Ire- 
land, than of Idolatry in India ? Does geographical dis-j 
tance so soften down and obscure the greater evil, that it is 
actually mistaken for the less? The idea of elevating six mil- 
lions of Roman Catholics to the same political levd as their 
Protestant feliow-subjects, is regarded by many persons in this 
country with religious horror ; while these same persons mani- 
fest a supreme indifierence as to the direct patronage given by 
the British authorities in India to an execrable idolatry, by 
which scores of millions are held in infernal bondage. Were 
this government to salary the Romish priests of Ireland, that 
would be horrible : their maintaining Juggernaut's priests in 
splendour in another part of the world, matters not. Were 
the House of Commons to vote a grant towards building 
Romish chapels in the neighbouring island, the whole country 
would be in a flame. What is the system pursued in India? 

* We have a body of Idol missionaries^ far exceeding in number all, 
the Christian missionaries^ perhaps^ throughout the xnortd^ going forth 
from year to year to propagate delusion, and proclaim, for the sake 
of gain, what, perhaps, not one among them believes, the tran- 
scendent efficacy of beholding — a log of wood; and all these, 
through a perversion of British humanity, regularity, and good 
faith, paid from year to year by the officers of a Christian and a 
British Government.* 

In point of fact, the whole weight and authority of a politi- 
cal establishment are given to the popular idolatry. We earn- 
estly recommend the perusal of these Facts and Observations 
to the consideration of the Christian public. In the words of 
Dr. Buchanan, < the honour of our nation is certainly involved 
« in this matter.' 
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Art XIIL Interesting Narrativesfrom the Sacred Volume UhietraUd 
and improved; shewing the Excellency of Divine Revelation, 
and the practical Nature of true Religion. By Joseph Belcher. 
2 vols, rrice 9s. London. 1827* 

TW'OTWITHSTANDING the number of works now exUnt 
-'"^ of this description, there still remained a desidemtnm 
which we think the work before us is well adapted to sup- 
ply. Somethmg was wanted less splendid and diffuse than the 
" Sacred Biography" of Dr. Hunter, and not quite so prolix 
and sermonizing as the ^^ Scripture Characters " by Mr* Ro- 
binson. Mr. Belcher writes in a plain and easy style, and ap- 
pears to have a happy talent for collecting the leading features 
of the narrative, elucidating what is obscure, and shewing with 
brevity and clearness the pious and practical bearing of every 
subject*- The Narratives are fifty-two in number, of moderate 
length and varied interest, beginning with the account of Hagar, 
and ending with that of Onesimus. Upon the whole^ we are 
satisfied that these volumes "Mil prove a very acceptable addi- 
tion to the list of modern works adapted for the ^milyy or the 
village library. 

To enable our readers to form their own opinion upon the 
style of these narratives, we give a short extract from each 
volume. The first is taken from < The Foundling.' 

* But alas ! when three months had passed away, the parents of 
Moses, much as they loved him, found it impossible an^ longer to 
conceal their interesting babe. How then will the anxious mother 
act ? A little basket that would float upon the water, is prepared and 
pitched within and without, and in this frail bark the infant is placed, 
Miriam, his sister, an interesting girl of about ten or twelve years 
old, is employed to place the ark on the water, and to watch at a 
little distance to see what will become of it. 

* At the moment that the compassion of Thermutis is excited by 
the cry of tlie babe, little Miriam introduces herself to the notice of 
the princess ; an^ hearing her remark, that the child belonged to one 
of the Hebrews, she proposed to call an Hebrew woman to nurse it. 
In almost every other instance, suspicion would have been excited ; 
but this does not appear to have been the case upon this occasion, 
for the wisdom of Jehovah had planned, and his agency transacted 
the whole affair. No Egyptian could have imbued his tender mind 
with the knowledge of God, or have instiUed the leading facts of re- 
velation into his heart. ** Mothers can do great things ; and there 
can be no doubt that the education Moses received from bis mother 
was eminently useful to him in after days. While his mother is 
bountifully provided for by the royal house, Moses is loaded with 
the honours of the £g3qptian court, and fitted for the important part 
he was hereafter to act upon tlie great theatre of life. 

* O, what a source of gratitude was this to Uie mother of Moses ! 
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^becoufd never forget her obh'gations to God for his kindness to her 
ton. What a tale of delight for his father, when he returned from 
the slavish toils of the dav ! Nor can we suppose that Miriam, young 
as she was, could see all this unmoved. She would now probably 
learn the blessedness of trusting in that God whose wondertul works 
she afterwards celebrated in her immortal song. 

* The narrative, as we have now viewed it, teaches us the doctrine 
of a particular providence which God exercises towards his own 
people : as Bishop Hall has remarked, ^' when we seem most ne- 
glected and forlorn in ourselves, then is God most present, most vigi- 
lant." This encourages us to put our trust in him under the darkest 
dispensations with which we may be visited ; seeing that what may 
appear to us the greatest trials, may end in our unspeakable hap- 
piness. 

* '' Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take; 
The clouds ye so much dread, 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head." 

' We learn further, that the enemies of God, even against their in- 
clinations, ma^ be constrained to do good to his people, and to con- 
tribute essentially to their happiness and usefulness. And, finally, 
we see the importance of infusmg in early life the important truths 
of revelation into the minds of our children. That instruction was 
imparted to Moses in the years of infancy, which preserved him 
amidst the temptations of the Egyptian court, and fitted him for emi- 
nent usefulness in the Church of God. " Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.* ' 

Our second specimen is taken firom the narrative entitled^ 
< The Awfiil Apostate/ 

* But, although the wisdom of Christ, in the selection of his Dis- 
ciples, has been almost universally admired, doubts seem to have 
rested on some minds, as to whether or not he shewed his knowledge of 
the human heart, in his choice of Judas as one of the companions of 
his social hours. It has been asked, did he not detect hypocrisy ? 
and vi2A he not<acquainted with the character of Judas ? In reply to 
this, let it be remembered, that Jesus came into the^world claiming 
the honours due to Deity ; — that it was of vast importance to man- 
kind,' that his character should be fully known ; — that the real cha- 
racter of a man is not always exhibited in public life, but is only to be 
known by those who associate with him in his most private hours ; and 
that by the conduct of Christ in selecting an enemy to his govern- 
ment and claims, to be a companion in his retirement, he courted 
the most minute investigation, gave him an opportunity of speaking 
against him if he could, and has stopped the mouths of those who 
would publish him to the world as an impostor. The conduct of the 
apostate Judas, viewed in this light, presents a very powerful argu- 
mentfor the truth of Christianity. 

^ Let us accompany the traitor as he retarns to the chief priests 
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and tiderff/ H^ pMtftes^ repentance, cast^ tiie mote«r^ t^"i^ 
oeiv«d fm4ba<fl<MP of the tempted wid utters in teAes o^«gMT>.^ I 
bavo Binned iu that I hare betrayed tke hraDcent bldedi" Sur^ 
the world paver afforded a m^re atcifcii^ proof of the pow of com 
4CJ^CQ ;T~never before declared so forcibly its own inability to ifopiirt 
happiness, or heard .^o decisiye a testimony to the.ionoceocf of 
Chnat's life 1 If J^us bad really been an impostor, Judas would. baY<^ 
felt no remorse of conscience for having been the means of bringing 
him to Justice; and every honest man would have applauded dia 
libed. And had there been any deception practise on the part of 
Jesus, ^thiiA Jfidas who had known him so well, had every possible in^ 
duoemMitt ta disoloto k.- But when eveii he ^ compelled under Mck 
GtroimstaiiQQS to dadaie bi» innocent,, we may coiifidefidy cejoke 
ip his diarapter^ and plaoe unlimited confidence in his miasidn i* . ) 



Art. XIV. I%r NiomUu ff the CorporaUmi o^d Tert Acts ^um- 
(ftiif^. Ip a Brief Review of ^ '^ Soteoient of the Case ^ the 

Prptestant Diasenters." Svo^ pp. 62. Murray. ,18^. . .... 

"l^E congratulftte^nr country iiteti iipon the bonoorabi^ and 
' •anltnating r^snlt of the first debate tltat fcas for thirty*^»gb< 
yeai^s't^M place in tlMi Hduse' of Commons upon amotion M 
A riepefill ttf thes^ Acts.* We cdngratnlate tbetrr less 'opon the 
tHumphant nuihetiCal majority In favour 6f LoriT John RnssdPs 
motion, thantjpon the manly, patriotic, and Christian spirit i^'; 
which it was brought forward and supportedj and upon the con-* 
tempttble appearance asitamed by its opponents. Bitterly, Itt-^ 
dtedy do we regret^*^«s we are perstiaded every eirfight^Md 
member of the community must do,— that obe talented JtidHi<*' 
dQal,-^the foremost champion of a liberal commercial polfcy, 
tbe sotode^ ilSiJket and ablest wtiter in tbe pres^im <Mihiet, 
A man' who, witih the* people on hi* dide, might hdve liialntain^d 
theproiid port bf independe'Wce &i a leader,— shoifld, In the^ 
taeth of his o^n dedaration,' have proved a recrei^nt to the <^Eras6' 
of civil liberty, and have excited by his servile, trimming con^ 
duet, a latighxif surprise tfaat trill) we fear, haunt hha t0 biS'* 
diHUh-bed. > '^^ 

'Carious to loiow what jgroi^ would be takeh by the oppo^ 
n«tm of the modoti; ve bid sent for the pa«ipMet before ua^ 
which appears to have? been^ put) forth as njeeler. It is evidently ' 
the prod uetidn of some clever tmderling, \iV'ho had had his ra^' 
given to him, and who had p4*epared this fepecioud view of tik 
case *as a britf for abler counsel and a directory for wMi^* 
Accordingly, it will be found in striking unidon^ith the tino^' 
of the speeches attributed by the newspapers to the nirfbi^naie 
Mr. Hbskisson and* the less incomfistent Mf; Robeil JPe^ * 
Tile Writer wmM deMtfve tbe praise of oouTte^ytfhcf were not ' 
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tlie smooth but determined advocate of injustice; and had he 
not falsified history to suit the purpose of Iiis argument^ we 
could almost have given him credit for honest sincerity. It 
may be only prejudice, that has led him to mistake the matter 
no grossly. 

The pamphlet opens with the usual caveat against new- 
fangled opinions and projects of innovation, which dways forms 
apreface to the defence of old injustice and obsolete error. 
The county had almost hoped, we are told, from the long 
silence of Dissenters on the subject of the Corporation and 
Test Acts, that * the system had been found to work conveniently 
* for both parties,' and that the Dissenters were perfectly satis« 
fied. Their present uneasiness is consequently attributed to 
the instigation of modem political teachers, and a few interest- 
ed agitators. 

Dissenters would have deserved this sneer, this cool insult, 
had they been quite as indifferent. upon the subject as appears 
on the fece of things. We cannot altogether defend their su- 
pineness ; but they have been too confiding, and have been con- 
stantly misled. Their forefathers suffered themselves to be 
grievously humbugged by Sir Robert Walpole ; and from that 
time to the present, with the exception of the abortive and ill<« 
timed attempt made in 1789 and 17P0, they have been always 
taught to believe that it was their interest and policy to wail. 
Those to whom the guardianship of their civil rights were en- 
trusted, whether cajoled by sinister advice, or indisposed to 
make themselves obnoxious to the minister by stirring the ques- 
tion, quietly went to sleep at their posts. At the time of jLord 
Sidmouth's memorable attack upon our religious liberties, they 
did wake and stretch themselves, — but not until a stentoriM 
voice had called fire in their ears, and the whole country was 
up before them. Still, pleas have not been wanting to deter 
Dissenters from making any application to P&rliament for the 
full repeal of the penal statutes affecting them. The perpetual - 
agitation of the Catholic Question has, no doubt, formed the 
principal hindrance to their claiming and obtaining a new 
hearing. On the one hand they have been told — < Yoqrs, ge^- 

< tlemen, is the inferior grievance, and it would be injustice to 

* the Catholics, to relieve you first.' On the opposite side it 
has been said: < We should have no objection to open the 

* doors to you, the Dissenters *; but then, the Catholics will get 

* in.* * You must not grunt the Catholics what they ask for,' 
said Lord Liverpool, ' because we must then in decency relieve 
' the Dissenters*' * You must not attend to the prayer of the 
' Dissenters,' says Mr. Huskisson, * because it would injure the 

< ciuise of the Irish Catholics.' If the administration has been 

Vol. XXIX. N.S. B B 
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favourable to the Dissenter^ they have been told, that the agi« 
tation of the question of the Test Act would weaken the hands 
of their friends by alarming the Church. If unfavourable, they 
have been told to wait for better times. And now, they are taunt- 
ed with not having applied sooner, — with having sent up only 
six petitions to Parliament in ten years. Their silence is con- 
strued into an assent and consent to the wisdom, justice, and 
convenience of ' the system/ Is this fair? Is this decent? 

The present Writer goes, however, much further than this. 
He cannot perceive what restraint upon conscience these laws 
involve ; nor is it possible, he says, to be discovered ; a pretty 
strong indication of the flexibility of his own conscience. Mr^ 
Burke thought otherwise; and although he may not rank so 
high as an authority with this gentleman, as Dean Swift, some 
res|)ect is due to his declaration, that the enforcement of thi& 
test) ^ by wounding a man's conscience, annihilated the God 
^ within him.' But the passage which the Writer cites with 
approbation from ^ the worthy and witty Dean,' — ^that model 
of purity, patriotism, and orthodoxy, — deserves to be extracted; 
not only as shewing what absurdity could once pass current 
under the sanction of a name, but as displaying the consum* 
mate ignorance of the present Writer, — well-informed as he 
appears on other topics, — on the subject he has undertaken to 
discuss. 

* «* The word conscience,'* he says, " properly signifies that know- 
ledge which a man hath within himself of his own thoughts and 
actions." And, again : ** Liberty of conscience is, properly speaking, 
no more than a liberty of Jcnowing our own thoughts, which liberty 
no one can take from us." ' 

Liberty of conscience, according to this exquisite definition, 
is enjoyed as perfectly in the Church of Rome as in the Church 
of England, or under any other ecclesiastical system. It can- 
not be invaded by priestcraft nor assailed by despotism. It is 
not lessened by persecution ; for, even in prison or at the stake, 
a man has still the liberty of — knowing his own thoughts I It 
is clear, therefore, that the Test Act cannot infringe upoq. 
liberty of conscience. 

Does this Writer know his own thoughts? We suspect 
that he cannot ; and if so, his own liberty of conscience seems 
in jeopardy, according to this * proper' signification of the 
phrase. The Dean goes on, however, to complain that the 
words had latterly obtained quite different meanings. 

* *• Liberty of conscience is, now-a-days, not only understood to be 
the liberty of believing what men please, but also of endeavouring to 
propagate that belief as much as they can, and to overthrow the faith 
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which the laws have already estabh'shed, and to be rewarded by the 
public for those declared endeavours; and this is the liberty ofcon* 
science which the fanatics are now openly in the face of the world 
endeavouring at with their utmost application/* ' 

This Writer tells us, that he is willing to go much further 
than the Dean ; a somewhat alarming intimation, but he docs 
not mean what he says. He means just the reverse of going 
further, — not going quite so far; for he adds, that he is willing 

' to admit, that it is requisite to liberty of conscience, *' properly 
speaking", that a man may worship God after the form and fashion 
which seems to him most fit, so as he do not thereby shock the feel- 
ings or outrage the decency of Christian society. This is complete 
toleration, and this the Dissenters already most fully enjoy.' 

If the Writer is really willing to admit this, it is unaccount- 
able for what purpose tlie citation from the Dean as * an accur 

* rate observer of words and things', is introduced; unless it 
be to give currency to a sentiment which he secretly applauds, 
but is ashamed to. avow. Dean Swift was a determined foe 
to toleration; ^nd had he been alive at the time of our Lord's 
advent, he would have joined in the taunt — ' Have any of the 

* rulers or of the Pharisees believed on him? but this people 

* who know not the law, are cursed.' Dean Swift would have 
supported the enforcement of the Five Mile Act and all the 
penal statutes against Nonconformists; and he beloni^ed to a 
party who would gladly have repealed the Toleration Act itself. 
That such a man should be cited by the present Writer with 
approbation, speaks louder than all his willing admissions. 

If, however, a man * may worship God after the form and 
< fashion which seems to him most fit', it is strange that he 
should be punished for so doing. This Writer, however, denies 
that penal laws are punitive, or that political restrictions ope- 
rate as restraints 'upon the conscience. Were the Test Act 
enforced, he seriously affirm^, no penalty would be incurred, 
' unless they (the Dissenters) continued in open violation of the 

* law, which of course no man of common prudence would 

* think of doing.' Dissenters would merely have, in soch case, 
to ' give up all their employments under the Crown', and that 
would be no penalty. It is no penalty, to be deprived of either 
honour or emolument, no penalty, to be debarred from them ; 
no penalty, to be stigmatised as unfit to be employed in any 
office of trust ; because penalty means a fine ! Such is tlie 
despicable quibbling to which this Writer has recourse in de- 
fending a bad cause. 

The* Author's main argument against the repeal of the Test 
Act is, that • the invention of the annual Indemnity Acts, while 
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*iK giyes t^ (fbe Cbiir<:h) securityi practioftUy a Ardr indiiU 

* gence Xo the i)is«enters/. - The penal stattriei are * certtdnif 

* iHvepealedi but they lie dormant; and the onlp probtMiitf^ 
< ii^ir being luid recourse to^ depends upon such a state ef ksi^ 
*,cuaiBtaocoa, arising^ a$ the JDisaenters tbemselveff ha^e dit 

* inean3 of preventing.' In a tone of half tntiniidatiom iialf 

advice* he; counsels the Dissenters * not to awaken a smpidod 

^ wliich they do not deserve/ And in another place be^ «x» 

plains himself nusre fully. ' / 

• • , ' . , .-• 

* The Corporatioa and Test Acts have been prepared 'as a ^n^ 
reaAy to be taught upjbr our defhtce, tohenever it may appear neces-: 
iary; and it would be very weak and incautious policy, tO' give it 
into the keepini^ of those who would naturally be the least willing to 
restore it to us ii^ the time of need*' 

That is to say, if we understand the Writer, it would bo 
very weak and incautious policy in the Churchy to aorrender tb^ 
keeping of this shield to the British ParliamerU. TheL^slar 
lure is not to be trusted with the guardianship of the EstauUsb-r 
mentl We like persons to speak out. < If we give up tbi^ 

* power to pinch the Dissenters when it may appear to u& ne- 

* Ce^sary, we shall never get it again' — such is the spirit of this 
declaration. ' Who can ^ay ', asks the Writer, ' that thcfaci^ 
^litywHh which the acts always might have been brqught into 
^JbrcCi f^y ^ot have been the reason that it never was tiecessary 

* to do sor After this, we could hardly liave expected that he 
would have bad the modest assurance to say : 

* Let them (the Dissenters) ask themselves soberly, whether there 
be any real^ substanlial benefit they do not now enjoy, and wbich 
they would enjoy if the Corporation and Test Acts were obliterated 
from tlie statute-book. I can see none, except to far as the repeal 
of these acts might aid in the general destruction of the ChurcFi 
Establishment, in which case they might expect to regain some of the 

. livings of which the Act of Uniformity deprived them ; and of this 
deslr^ I willrogly exonerate them.' 

Tl^ Writer's amiable candour and charity are signally coo^ 
spicpous 4n thus hinting and disavowing a calumny in the same 
)ii;eath.,^ Some of Jiis simple readers may be ready to inqtune, 
how, if the Church Establishment wer# to be involved in gene^ 
ral destruction, the Dissenters could get hold of ihe livings ? 
Waiving this, however, we must tender our thanks to the 
Writer fpr enabling us more clearly to see, what I^eafiects tQ.lib 
unable to see, the substantial. benefit of obliterating the nt»»* 
pealed penal statutes. He has unwittingly furnished ns widi. 
the most striking .illustration of the inefficiency of the security 
provided by the iATontioa of Indemnity Acts. Hebaoibimaeif 
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iftmhided'ttB of die ^facUify^ with which th^se rie^ng^ statutes 
might at any time be brcmght into force, on the occtirrence of 
any imagumry danger to the Church. He htfs told us'that^ 
* whenever it may appear necessary', the Church intend to en- 
force the penal statutes against the Dissente». He intimntes, 
ia a liCMie of semi-official anthorit}', that we are upon ou^ go6d 
behavioar; and counsels us, as we value the privileges^ already 
oDSceded to us, not to awake the suspicions of the Chtirch. 
Now if a writer, who, how insignificant soever mdtViduailjs 
^ay be supposed to speak the jfeeliog of hi;i party, can. have the 
intolerable arrogance to threaten Dissenters in this way^ oa 
their petitioning Parliament for a repeal of these acts, what • 
must we think of the real incUnation of the opponents of* the 
measure? Is it not hip;h time that Dissenters should hav^ 
some more efficient legislative protection, than this confessedly 
precarious suspension of the penal statutes, by annual indem-* 
nity acts? If the Church cannot trust the liegislature, .ought 
.the Legislature to trust the Church? Admitting that there is 
ho immediate danger that the dormant acts will be braugh:t 
into force, is it not necessary that tho possibility sbouUl be 
guarded against? Times. may change; we may have another 
Harley or Bolingbroke at the hehn of affairs ; another Laud 
lor primate. ITie war-cry of the Church is in danger, 
may be raised by an intolerant faction, and echoed by alarm* 
istSy till it shall be thought a necessary defence of the esta« 
blished Church, to pass no more indemnity acts. The present 
pamphlet supplies evidence that such danger is not wholly 
chimerical. 

But independently of actual danger to the Dissenters, of the 
enforcement of tbese^ statutes under a Higb*cburch and Tory 
administration, — their continuance on the statute-book would 
be a seriotis grievance, were it only that it exposes Dissenters 
to the operation of the feelings avowed by this Writer; that it 
serves to give support and countenance to intolerant claims 
and to keep aiive ecclesiastical feuds, by leaving the Church in 
possession of the assumed right and dormant power to perijc- 
eiite. Rusty and imused as the weapons of persecution are, 

* wbait shall we think^ says this Writer, ' if the descendants of 

* the ancient enemy of our house come to us, and urge us to 

* throw thera into the river?* And what shall we think, it 
may be replied, if you refuse to do it? Will it be said, that 
they are obly kept hung up in terrorem? Why then keep, therii 
ready loaded? They may fell into other hands, or go off by 
Biistake.^ 

The cases of tangible grievance may be comparatively few, 
atsder ilie i^resent system ; but riie moral iuQaence of the exist-' 
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ing statutes is pernicious in a thriusand ways. Even this Writer 
can speak of the * shocking profanation of the Lord's Supper* 
which it necessitates ; the guilt and hj'pocrisy of taking the sa- 

>f some preferment, rather than of 
shop Sherlock expressed it ; — which 
r testing entirely with the individual 
hop contends, or chargeable upon 
ints exist* And it deserves consi- 
olic warning, not lo be partakers of 
:oncelrn some who would fain thro^ 
while cohdemning the Test with 
''riter actually apologises for it ; and 
rd the notorious and constantly re- 
sacred rite, as a hypothetical sin, 
• 

* In conudering 'the requisites of a test of religion, we should re- 
collect that some solemnity is necessary, as affording, at all events, 
the best chance of producing the desired eflTcct. A declaration of 
assent to the articles of the Church might be signed without pro- 
ducing almost any impression upon the mind beyond the moment in 
which it was done; and oaths of fidelity to the Establishment labour 
under the disadvantage of being liable to so loose and general an in- 
terpretation, that what one man would look upon as a direct violation 
of them, another might consider as only the fair exercise of his judg- 
ment, and the proper understanding of his oath. These suggestions 
are not made with a view of urging the impossibility of devising such 
a test as w6uld be preferable to the present one. On the contrary, 
I not only believe it to be possible, but have no doubt, that if it were 
necessary to bring the Test Act into operation, it would be done. 
I trust, however, that there is no likelihood of the occurrence of this 
contingency— that there will be nO occasion given for it.' 

That • a declaration of assent to the articles of the Church ', 
is often signed ' without producing almost any impression upon 

* the, mind', is, we fear, but too true. The conduct of Dissent- 
ers proves, however, that they view such declarations in a ra- 
ther more serious light than this Writer seems to own that those 
do who subscribe to them. Nothing, however, can be more 
absurd, than to represent the solemnity in question as having 
the force of an oath of fidelity to the Establishment It is 
viewed in no such light by lho§e who comply with the Test. 
It is a most equivocal" test of churchmanship ; for few Wesleyan 
Methodists would scruple to commune at the Parish Climxh. 
But ^ insufficient', as Mr. Burke admitted, ' for the end which 

* it was meant to accomplish ', it is, in the case of the conform- 
ist» whose conscience is not violated by the test, a scandalous 
desecration of the ordinance, when exacted as a test of political 
qualification, and ivhen the rite is celebrated with that view. 
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It is with admirabte consistency that tiiis Writer, while admit- 
ting the hypothetical possibility of devising a preferable test^ 
labours to shew that some such solemnity is Decessary,-r-tha( 
this is in fact the best. 

We have already alluded to the operatic 
giving a statutory force to unsocial prejud 
animosities; — not, perhaps, in the minds 
formed and pipus members of the Establishn 
in those of the vulgar, the little-minded, 
That they have the eflFect of exasperating e( 
ences by giving them a political character, 
nied. An honourable member of the Ho 
whose speech will be read with great intere 
have remarked, that ^ the evil which emah^ 

* elusive laws, does not so much Consist in tl 

* tion of place which they inflict, as in the sti 

* tion which they fasten on those who suffer under them, atid 
' in the insolent superiority with which they arm those who am 

* the orthodox opponents of all concessions to their fellow-sub^ 
ejects.' The declaration was loudly cheered; arid after su^ch 
an admission of its truth, it would be a waste of words to at- 
tempt to prove it. ' I would ask ', said the same speakerp^ 
' whether it is consistent with the principles of our holy reli- 
^ gion, to make that ceremony, which ought to be the hoz^dj pf 

* human charity, the symbol of religious difference.' 

^ It was of no avail', remarked an honourable Baronet and 
County member, < to say, that the grievance to the DissenMrt^ 

* was not a substantial one. If they felt it to be one, sabstatrw 

* tiai or imaginary, that was a sufficient cause for its removal/ 
But is it indeed no grievance, as Mr. Brougham asked, using 
an expression of Mr. Canning's, ^ to bear the mark of the chain 
< remaining, after the fetter had been knocked away ? 

The number of those whom the Test deprives of plaee, or ex- 
cludes from office, may be few, because tnose who attain posts 
of honour and emolument are comparatively few. But how 
many does it deprive of the hope of attaining the object of an 
honourable ambition ? What is its operation upon the mind 
of a young man starting in the career of disthdctioii, whose 
educational principles and conscientious feelings lead him to 
view the Test as an obstacle in the way of his advancement ? 
Can Protestant Dissenters be willing that such, a stamblrng^ 
block should be laid in the way of thehr sons^ such a check be 
imposed on their sanguine hopes, or sucfata temptation be held 
out to a compromise of principle? Surely this is a tangible 
grievance ; and the tendency of the law is as hostile to the ia*- 
terests or'morality, as it is oppressive alid unjust. 
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' The Ytry grqmlil&upon whie^ die repeal of thco^^iu^tftUiri^ 
sisted, inFcst them with th^ <^^acter of a ^ievance. Tt^^iie 
groundt are, an- histprioal misreprefeDtation and a slaaderoiis 
ifnpulation. Dissenters are represented as not entitled to ei^* 
tire ootifidence; and to justify this injurious aspersion, tb^^ 
fwts are appealed to as precautions sanctioned by the visdovi 
oC our ancestors. ' . . ... 

* It is a manifest Impropriety of speech *, says this Writer, * to call 
tliot privilege which 'the Dissenters ask from the legislature a {kM- 
dcalrF^t, since the reason of their' asking ifiies in this; fharilie 
legislature heretofore declared and enacted that their poascsiing it 
did not. consist with the safety of the state/ 

, A good argnnieat by the way, for the oppQpents of the abo- 
lition pf slavery, in our colonies. Freedom can never be ti^ 
political lE'ight of jLhe slave, inasmuch as a British house of 
Commoi)^ did ^t a certain time declare and enact, that bis 
e^ncipation did not consist with the safety of the Westlfi^ia 
colonies; and a previous bouse declared the slave-^rade itself to 
b0 l;)pth lawful and. necessary. Again ; . , 

' I am at a loss to conceive how the^e Dissenters can have read 
histbry, who assert that they are made the victims of laws which were 
not intended to ofiferate against them. There is a hardihood in this 
oft-repeated assertion whiefa is really astonishing.' 

The Writer has ftimished us with the very word that best 
applies to his gross and scarcely Credible mis-statements. Wc 
wish we could believe him ignorant of the fact, that those 
very Lords and Comtnons whom lye represents as so * decidedfy 
* ha<itile to the Diss^ters,* repeatedly passed bills virtually re- 
pealing the Test Act as it regarded them, which were defeaited 
only by the manosuvres of the Court. Even if he is ignorant of 
tfaia.fsfCt^ bis assurance in so oon6dently denying it, is scargrfy 
leas excttsabjew Nor is it true, that the Corporation and Test 
Acts w^se spiecially preserved at the period of the Glorious Ito- 
volution, as f the oecessary defence of the established Churchy' 
and ' the. strong bulwarks of the constitution.' The x>n\y rea- 
son why they were.not then repealed, was, the disaffection of 
the clergy to King William, the strength of the Jacobite p^ny^ 
aod the offmce taken by the Church at the intcoductipQ c^ llic 
Toleration Act itself. King William openly expressed his wiaK 
that all Dissenters who ^ were willing and able to serve,' skovdd 
be admitted to offices and places. oftrust ; l>ut the enliglueaed 
policy of itbe Protestant monarch wa3 counteracted by a lactioas, 
big o^ iipd dwloy-al dergy. . , , 

One word as to the " Statement " which the present Wr^ec 
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lito \AtHi Ibr 1)19 t«ct A^e li^e^ cdlifiMs' tliatr It d«tetbe Dis- 
Miking body Ihfl^ credit ks a composition; - We could 'bftine 
iHtttiM, too, that the circdftr forfifts of petition had conmted 
less of kbstract positions and broad assertions, and kept a little 
wore -closely to the point* One' lengthy form of petitioii which 
'Was: transmitted to us, is sd extremely ill written, that we 
defy any roan to make sense or grammar of the sentence which 
occupied tbe^ last paragraph. . But let it be remembered as 
m^ie ektenuat^n, that xiag's speeches have not always be^ 
grattimaticd, nor printed papers issued by a certain House al** 
WByaintelligthle, Sometimes, as the old proverb* says» ^too 
* many cooks,' &c And a sound lawyer or sage divine may 
be a very indifferent paragraph-maker. 

**V Wfi must make another concession to the present Writer. 
we jom with him in fervently deprecating the spirit of Unita* 
Hanism in religion, and in cordial detestation of the political 
spirit which he imputes to Unitarians. Yet, we cannot agree 
wttfa him in thinking that this spirit is peculiar to UnitarianTs. 
We should be disposed to regard the creed as in many oises 
the result of the spirit, rather than as its' soui^e. However 
this may be^ we can by no means admit tl^at the best way to 
iKmnteract the growth of error is to visit it with civil penalties^ 
or that the readiest way to win to the true Church, those whp 
have erred from the £utfa, is to hold them up to pubUcoSCova 
and suspicion as enemies to their country. Hand tali auxilio. 



Axt^XY.— The Charade and Tokens qf the Catholic Church; a 
.,,Dia9ourse delivered at Tavistock Chapel. Drury Lane, Nov. 20^ 

18^.' By tTie'Rev. R. Waldo Sibthorp, B.D. Fellow of Magdalen 

College, Oxon. 8vo. pp. 61. London, 1827* 

\*/E have great pleasure in recommending to the attention 6i 
our readers this truly Catholic, and at the same time 
firmly Protestant discourse The subject is in some respects a 
Mtcete one^ but it has fallen into judictons and masterly hands; 
and isi treated with scriptural fid«iity. ' Roman Catholics ', Mr* 
SKbtfaorp remarks,-* are apt to suppose-^— «at least they ar^ 
^ren to represent — < that because there are diffisrences among 
^ iProtestants as to forms of Worship and some-matters of Church 
*'disti;dine, there is therefore no unity of faith and doctrine; 
^•ttd that, on the other hand, because there is an external 

* agreeaient in worship and discipline in their own Church, there 

* is- that entire unity of faith which entitles her exclusively to 

* be considered the true Church.* Both these suppositions are 
ihe^ to be erroneous. 

Vol. XXIX. N.S. C C 
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in their belief of ^ ar^d^ ^ 
id \ and that these are not un-^, 
\ church of Rome herself. Ixv 
eady quoted, is tbis;— Q, JFXa^ 
f A. They are contained in the 
^things tohich Cod teaches^ does 
to be believed as essential to 
[11 true Protestants, in believii^ 
believe all things essenti»l to 
re are thingit essential to aalvni 
' things fjuhioh Cod teaghas. . , An 
will maintain. In the belief o^ 
s/' all true Protestants and truo 
' Scotland, or of Germany, or of 
brethren, that true Protestaats, 
in a unity of faith, and just that 
persons who compiled that and 
with, required. Aiid in all th0 
f> during the first four centuries 
:s agree. The Apostles' Cneedf 
and indeed Creeds in general, may be defined to be, ** A summary 
ef articles of faith, expressing cpncisely and coippreh^nsivelj^ the 
doctrines held to be essentially necessary to everlasting salvation* 
The Holy Scriptures may, in a more extended sense, bq called th^ 
Creed of Christians : but as these, beside the fundamental doctrines 
^Christianity, comprehend also a great variety of trirths of less im- 
portance ; it became expedient fbr the Church to ftatne a fcotopen- 
dkym of the articles^ of indispensable belief, which -ftifght b^ reed^ 
learned, easily understood, and effectually retained by each of its 
ineuibets." • 

* That unity of Faith which is characteristic of the trt^e Cbttrdi* ip 

unity in tl<e chief things which these Creeds deliver as compeDdioos 

summaries of the principal doctrines of Scripture. And this unity 

Protestants have. And is this no unity? Are Protestants so mi* 

mensely and inseparably divided? Is there no agreement among 

them, when all that the Church of Christ for the first four centuries 

1 she held essential to Salvation, they publicly and 

' Is there no unity of Faith among them, when one 

Protestant travelling through the earth, wherever 

nother true and upright Protestant, shall find him 

same God, the same Saviour, the same HcHy Ghost, 

Salvation by Faith in that Saviour's merits, the same 

r living, ana of dependance on Divine ^race^ and a 

and life, all the records of the same blessed volume 

h ; yea, every diing. in tlie Apostles' and other ant 

with the external appearance of concord so gre^^tly 
le Roman Chin-ch is her entire unity of Faith ? I 
of unity of Spirit, but I ask where was the perfect 
ths members of that Church, when two of her most 
:ealous monastic orders disputed respecting the im^ 
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iMeiilate eonceptim of die Virgin, the'FriiircfBcans IM vefierfitntlj 
miuntiitiiiAg 89 the Dombicans opposed it? — when the Jesuits and 
Jansemsts br<^e in upon the slumbers of their Church hj long and 
loud contention reacting the doctrines of ^race? — when it is a no- 
torioQs fact, that not only Popes have decided agahist Popes, but 
Councils against Councils, and the Church of one age a'gainst thd 
Church of another; and what canonized Sahits taught in one age as 
IMvine Truth, and was received as such in thfe Church fbr c^turles, 
Ae Pope and his Cardinals in later times condemned as pernicious 
efror? On a pohit of fiindamentai importance as it respeets the 
auAoritj of the Roman Church, and the obedience of her people, 
there is an entire disagreement among them ; "viz. where that Infal* 
UhSLtj resides, on which she supports her pretensions ; some placing 
it in the Pope alone, some in general councils, some in both united, 
ttd o^ers, sometimes in one, and sometimes in the other. But on 
every essential and fundamental point, on every doctrine which the 
Sacred Scriptures teach, as necessary to SalvatUNi, and which early 
Creeds, and early Fathers confirm as such, there is among true Pro- 
^tan'ts, and real Christians of every Church and age, a unity of 
Faith, and such as is essential to the true Unity of the Church/ 

; TVue Protestants, Mr. Stbtborp proceeds to ren^ark, will 
concur also with Roman Catholic^ in allowing that the Unity* 
which is one requisite token of the true Church, is a Unity of 
Communion, Now among all real Christians, there is an en- 
tire communion in the ooject of worship. If uniformity of 
worship is designed by that term, such unity of communion 
4oes not exist in the Romish Cburctu There is, moreover, l^sa 
even of external and actual communion of worship in Rooaan 
Catliolic, than in Protestant congregations. But the eommu- 
Bion existing between iall true Christians, id though it does not 
techide, yet does not essentially consist in outward conmiunion. 
This is the sign, not the thing signified, — the means, not the 
end, 

* Assuredly then, Roman Catholics have no right to condemn Pro* 
testants as having no external communion in woi^shi|) among them- 
i^elves, because they have different forms of prayers, or because some 
have form^ and some not, while there is so great a medley of devo- 
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Gho«t> h made, a loeniber^off ChrbtV mysUcal-body^ « Hon? intuit . 
Spiritual Temple,' an inheritor of Heaven ? It is a comnunion'to . 
^ich no one Church has exclusive claims, or a superior claim M>oy0, 
other Churches. It Is a spirhual, invisible, but actual union, ^ere*' 
by knim^jot that toe dviell iH hinty and he in us^ because he hath^teri 
ui'^hii BphrH^-^-^oioeoer shaU ctmfhn that Jems is the Son ofGoi, 
God dtkUath in him^ Mnd he in God* * . . 

< TIM04. th^i i»th9 true UmtjF ef the True CatliDlic Ch«frcll:^i|^- 
whic(^.alltbe Riitbftil in every age«nipartof thewofld,bywl»tMrcv ^ 
name distinguished! are knit together into one body; a.iUoit^40< 
essentials; a real Unity as it respects subjection to^oae Heftd| 'agree- 
ment in one Faith, and Communion in One Spirit. Wbeceast the 
unitgr which the Roman Church pretends, of subjection toaneartUy 
head, the Pope, aspreement in tne belief of things neither taught in 
Scripture, nor found in aneient confessions of faith, and communion . 
inextornal rites, is an invention of her own to rivet more strongly 
thoie chains of spiritual domlnatioa by which she holds her members 
bound in the prison-house of her Superstition/ < - 

' We admit that there have been, and are in the Church of Rome, 
many who belong to this company, and are a part of the One, Holy, 
Catholic, Apostolic Church ; for the Holy Spirit is not limited in the 
exercise of his power, nor the Saviour m the iaantfefttation of his 
love. f 

* But we also must hold that the Church of Rome, so far from 
being one and the same as the Catholic Church of Christ, is an op- 
ponent thereof; and has« by her doctrines, her practices, and her 
spirit, kept many back from coming into the fold of Christ who would 
have entered: inasmuch as those doctrines are subversive of the 
gospel, those practices evil and dangerous deceits, and that spirit 
secular, domineering, and intolerant. ' And these things we under- 
take, with God's blessing, to |}rove to those who attend Uiese lec- 
tures : and we essay this, not in anger, but in love^ not with railing 
accusations, but plain arguments and ftcts; not with authority of 
man, but of the word of God, seeking not theirs but diem, . and the 
profit of many that they may be saved,' 



Art. XVI. 1. Original Anniversary Hymns adapted to the PuUic 
' Services of Sunday Schools and Sunday Schoot Unions. By Mrs. 
Gilbert (late Ann Taylor). Idmo. Price 6d, or 5s. per dozen. 
. London. 1827* 

2. Hymns Jar Infant Schools. Partly Original, 9nd Vf^f seleoCM 
from " Hymns for Infant Minds," and " Original Hymns for Sun- 
day Schools,«by Ann and Jane Taylor." By Mrs« Gilbert (late 
Ann Taylor), Author of '^Original /uiniversary H3nnns,"&c. 
; 12mo. Price W* or 3^. 6^. per dozen. London. 1827. 

nPHE purest praise,* we seem to have a sanction for saying, is 
"^ that which proceeds from the lips of W)es aod sucklings. 
If our Lord himself seem^ tq t^ke mc^eciejight in the ho- 
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sabtiM of the infant throng, than in all the noby accUraatioiis 
of the fickle multitude, surely it may be allowed to thq Mother^ 
the Teacher, and the Patroness of early educationt to est^ia 
far above any other plaudits, the homage of infiuit lipt and tor^ 
fant miuds^ And if this is allowcid, we know &w iddividuals 
who enjoy a more enviable fame thiui the < now only surviving * 
Author of the Hymns- for 'Infant Minds ; a volume which we 
soppose is to b^ found.in almost every piou9 fiimily, the Niir* 
seiy Hymn-book, and for which millions will have to bless the 
namM of Ann and Jane Taylor. 

Tlie titles of the publications before us, sufficiently explaia 
their object. The Original Hymns compri^ 1. Hymns to be 
sung by Children ; 2. Hymns to be sung in the open air; and 
Sn Hymns to be sung by Teachers and rriends. From those 
of (lie second class, we select the following very striking spe« 
cimen« 

« Th« Last Tbumfet. 

* Not as gaily now we stand, 
Gazing on the open sky. 

Shall we meet, wbenseaand hmd 
From the Judge's face shall flv, 
When, from yonder heavens shall break, 
Thunders that the dead awake ! 

* On a widei a spreading plain. 
Further far than eye can see^ 
Then we all shdl meet i^in i 
Solemn will that meeting be ; 
God Almighty give us erace, 

, Heart and soul to seek bis face. 

' While we now thy praises sing, 
When ere long we kneel in prayer, 
To our minds the moment bring 
When we shall assemble there, 
When the trumpet's blast shall say, 
** Time and Hope have passed away/* ' 

We eanBot pass by the very beautiful hymn entitled^ 

' Thb Hill of God. 

* There is a hill both bright and high. 

Where God himself is known ; 
* -Tis out of sight, above the sky. 
Til tiod Almighty^ tbrolne ! 
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• ^ And who ate tb«y wbo venture near 
The throne of God to^see ? 
Ten thousand happy opes, who here 
^ Were children such as we ! ' 

« Their infant spiriU^tay'd awhile 
With tender friends below> 
jpvt d^ath came early with a anslc, 
^, ^ And pleased they were to go* 

•^Tbeir sine Ae Safiour washed away, l ct 

He made them white and dean; 
r *^^ loved his wiord, they loved his day, 

T^-j loved Hii»^ though unseen. . 

' ' * < Now, under many a mssy mound 

Their bodies' Bweetly rest, 
And' s^ their happy souls iure found > ' ' 

Upon the Saviour's breast ! . . * 

-* may we travel as they trod . 
The path that leads tolieaven. 
And seek forgiveness from thai God 
Who hath their sins forgiven* 

< Dear Saviour, hear thh htmible cry, 

. And our young hearts renew. 
That on the mil so bright and high, 
We may behold Thee too.' 

' . ' • ' f' 

These specimens will aoflfieiently aliewv that the Annhrenary 
Hymns are folly cquaft in merit to the former productions of 
the Author4 
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In the pres3» and speedily will be pub-. 
Bahed, in 2 volk Svo., with a Map, &c. 
Researchcf in Soatii Africa. By the Rev. 
John Philip, D.D. Superintendant «f the 
MiMions of the London Miaaionaiy Society 
in Soath Africa, &c Tbii work will ooo- 
tain an Account of the paat a|id praaeni 
condition of the Native Tribes within or ad- 
jpining the limits of the Cape Colony, cots- 
priaing authentic details of the various aU 
tempts made to enslave or exterminate 
them; the success of the Missionaries in 
ferlaitnfng them from bartxiroas and 1m- 
■Kn«l habits, to a state of civilisation \ the 
oppositSon th^ have had to contend with, 
and the intolerable oppresdens to which 
bodi the Misnonaries and the Natives are 
still solgectad. The Peneoal Observations 
of the Author during • his various Joaniey* 
and trards into the interiocof the Country, 
will alspy it is hoped, add to the interest of 
t work, of which one of the leading objecta 
#iH be, to demonstrate the inseparable con- 
nection between Christianity and dvOixft* 
fion. 

• In the pcess. Christian Experience ; or, a 
Guide to the Flexed. By Robert FhiBp. 
In the press. The Bam and tbe SteepU. 
^^or the stone shall ciy out of the wall» 
anAtfaeteim entof the tfcnber shdl imwef 
it*' Hab.i!. H. 

in (ha press, and wiH speeMy be pubn 
fished. The Americans as they are. Exem- 
pBiWHl hi a Tour through the Valley of the 
Mississip^; embracing Ohio, Koitucky, 
fnfcws, IIKnois, Sfissouri, Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, &c. By the! 
Author of ' Austria as it is.' 

A Second Edition, greatiy enlarged and 
nnproved, of Hamilton s East India Q^et- 
tMT, wiH appear in Aprfl, in 2 vols. 8vo« 
With Maps. 

Mr. Auan Cunningham is preparing the 
Irst of a series of Tolumes, to be entitled. 
The Anniversary; or. Poetry and Prose 
ibr 1829. The work wOl be illustrated, un- 
fo the superintendance of Mr. Sharpe, with 
Engravings from the most celebrated pio- 
tares of the British school. 

In the press, and to be pubU^ed the first 
«f April, in I voL ISmo. iwith Plates and 
Map^ Private Journal of a Voyage to the 
Padiic Ocean, and a residence in Uie Sand- 
wich Idands durhigUie years 18S8, 1823, 
182S and 1825. By C. S. Stewart, lata 
American Missioui7 at die Sandwldi -W 



lands. VHth an Introduction, and Occa- 
sional Notes. By the Bev. W. Ellis. 
■ The Rev. Oeofge Pifyne, of Edinburgh, 
has in the press, Etements of Mental and, 
Moral ^Science; designed to exhibit the ori- 
ginal suac e ptibaities of the mind, and Iher 
rule l^ which the rectitude of any of lu 
states or feelings should be Judged. 

Wcstley and Davis have announced a 
IVew Annual for 1829, to be entitled «* The 
Evergreen ; or, Christmas and New Year's 
G5R and Bhlh Day Present for 1829: *• 
btended ^r YouUi of both Sexes under Uir 
Age of Twelve Yerirs. 
* The Juvenile Forget>me-not for rt29/ 
is already announced ; to i^pear in Novem- 
ber. 

The Author of the EvangeGcal Ratnbler 
it preparing a series of papers, which will 
appear periodiealff under the title of •• The 
Evangelical Spectator." 

The Rev. W. Garthwalte, <rf Wattisfidd^ 
fntenls to piiblish by SiAncription, a volmne 
of Sermons^ dedjgned for Funfly or ViUage, 
Reading. 7s. 6£ 

In the press, Hie Impious Feast A 
Poem, m Ten Bboki. By Rdbert Landor» 
M. A. Autiior of the Count Arexzi, % 
Tragedy. Svo. 

In the press, Convamtknn, cMtAy on thd; 
Religious Sentiments expresaed In MadaM 
de StaeTs Germany. By Mary Ann Kehy^ 
Author of Religious Thoughts. 12nto. 

In die press, The Episde of Pkul tha 
Apostle to the Romans ; whh an Introduc- 
tion,^ Par^hrase, and Notes. By C. IL 
Terrot, A.M. late FeUow of Trinity CdW 
lege, Camhridgek 

In the press, A Brief Enquiry into the 
Prospects of the Christian Cnurdi, in con- 
nection with the Second Advent of our- 
l^ord Jesus Christ. By the Hon. and Rev. 
Gerard Noel, Curate en lUchmond, Surrey* 

In the press. Sermons. By die Rev* 
James Procter, A.M. Fellow of Peter's 
College, Cambridge, late Curate of Bentley» 
Hants, and Assistant Minister of Famhaiii« 
Surrey. 

In the press, ISnts deiSgned to po* 
mote a profiuble attendance on an Evango* 
Heal Ministry. By the Rev. Wm. Davi% 
of Hastings. 

The Rev. James Churchill has in th« 
press, an Essay entiUed, '* The Way of 
Salvation and Christian Edification.** 
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Art. XVIII. List of WOEKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 



SDUCATIOK. 

Vifg|l*i -ffindd, Book I. with aA Inter- 
linear Translition, on Mr. Locke's pUn, and 
the Original Te«t, fa which the quantity of 
the doubtRil Towda is denoted. 2f. 6d. 
Farnng Lessons to Vir^ Book L2s.6(L 
Caesar's Invasion of Britain from the 
Commentaries, with an Intertinear Transla- 
tion, &c. 2*.6d, 

A short Latin Grammar. 2«. ^ 
Homer's Iliad, Book L with an Inter- 
linear Translation ; and the Original Text, 
in which the quantity of the doubtful voweb 
b denoted. fU,6(L 

The Odes of Anacreon, with an Inter* 
linear TransUtion, &c« 2j. 6d« 

First Steps to the Latin Classics ; com- 
prising simple sentences, progressively ar- 
ranged, directions for construing, and a 
literal interlinear Translation. With an In- 
troductory Enay on the Study of the Latin 
Language, and an Appendix of Exercises. 
By James Hinton, AM, and George Cox. 
12mo. 12j. boards. 

Greek Gradus ; or, A Gredc, Latin, and 
English Prosodial Lexicon ; containing the 
InterpreUtion, fa Latin and En^sh, of all 
words which occur fa the Greek Poets, from 
the earfiest period to the time of Ptolemy 
Philadel^us, and also exhibiting tiie Quan- 
V titiet of each Syllable ; thus combfaing the 
advantages of a Lexicon of the Greek Poets 
and a Gredc Gradus : for the use of schools 
and colleges. By the Rev. J. Brasse, B J>. 
late Fellow of Trin. ColL Cambridge. Svo. 
U4s. 

Second Latm Exerdses, adapted to every 
Grammar, and fatended as an Introduction 
to Valp/s ' Elegantise Latinae.' ISmo, 
t*,6d, bound. 

CLASaiCJLl. LimATUftS* 

Notes on Herodotus, historicid and criti- 
<HlL Translated from the French of P. H. 
Larcher. 8 vols. 8vo. IL lOi. 
- Aristophanis ConKsditt cum Schohis et 
Vaiietate Lectionis. Recensuit Immknud 
Bekkerus, Professor Berolinensis. Acce- 
dunt Versio Latina Deperditarum Comoa- 
dJarum Fragmenta, Index locupletissimus, 
Kotaeque Brunckii, Reisigii, Beckii, Din- 
dorffi, Schutzii, Bentidi, Dobreii, Porsoni, 
Elmdeii, Hermanni, Fischeri, Hemster- 
hum, Kufaoeli, Hopfneri, Conzii, Wolfii, 
&C. &c. 6 vols. 8vo. 31, 15s. 

•,* The Notes form 8 vols, out of tiie 
5, and may be had separate^ 2L 5s. A few 
copies are stmck off on large paper, 5/. 1 5s.6d. 
for the 5 tola. Tlw Plutus^ Nubes, Aves, 



and Ranse, bong the four i^ys of Aristo- 
phanes which are usually read first, asA the 
fittest to put fato the schoolbmr's hands, are 
each puUished witii the Gredc Scholia and 
An1k>Utions, separat^y. 
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The Natwe of the First Resurredioo, 
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Svo. 8s. 
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^Ait. Jf Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces oflnttiiif 
\ ', from Calcutta to Bombay, 1824— 1825» (with Notes ^pon CevlpnJ 
-V all Account of a Jaurney to Madras aod the Southern ProviDcas> 

18S6, and Letters written in India. By the late Rigbt Retf. 
•' Rfigtnald Hi t>er, D»D« Lord Bishop of Catcuttft. Iti ^ vols. 4td. 

pp. xlviii. 1148. [Plates.] Price 4/. 14|. Sd. London. 1826. 

iJVJ'ANY circurmtance? connbine to render these volumes In- 
f ■ teresting in no ordinary degree. The country whicb 

they descrH)e, of which one has heard so much and knows so 
.!}!iue, tb/e $acreil o^ce and highly respected character of the 
■Autbort'his premature and lamented decease^ his admirable 

{' )dalff)cations as a traveller, of which, as the companion of the 
Q^ Pr. £, D. Clarke, the public had ample evidence in the 
Notes to hts Travels,— altogether concur to raise to a very 
'lil'gh pitch the anticipations with which the reader shs down 
-to tbfi perusal of this postlmmous Journal. Nor will those 
-Mpectations be disappointed* The Narrative is. written in m 
'ftiscinaiing swle of epistolary familiarity, without ever becon^ 
4af(> frivolouiily miout^ or tedious. It is a journal, in which 
^e impressions and observations suggested by the scenes ^nd 
pccurrences of th^ day^ were recorded while yet fresh and dis- 
tinct; the only tnethod, as the experiencea traveller ia well 
•|[ir^re, that can secure accuracy of detail. • Had it pleased 
.i.Gqdi to spare . the Bishop's life, it was', we are tbto, * bis 
f ^intentipn^ ai'ter re-visiting the same countries, to pubUiih, eor^ 
^ re<;ted by further experience, an account of bis travels frorti 
,i^e' UQie^ in which light only tie considered the work now 
< offered to the world.' Highly aa we should have valued tbie 
'^shop's matured opinions on many sulijects, we cannot regret 
.iu) any 9ihQi/f itccount than ibe melancholy cau.se, that we ^Hve 
iirtttffe preeeDt.publieation a vivid transcript ot* his fir^t im* 
*|)rt fe < 6iy , ^prtra.versinjg the, sphere of fai^ jorisdictloiji nutigl^d 
''vol. aXIX. N.& D D'm 
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with traits of personal character and expressions of private 
feeling which considerably enhance the interest, if they do not 
add to the substantial value of the publication. 

Speaking of an English Traveller whom he met with at 
Lucknow, the Bishop remarks : 

' Mr. Hyde is a great traveller, and the only Englishman whom I 
have heard of, except Lord Valentia, who has visited India from 
motives exclusively of science and curiosity since the country has 
been in our possession. All others, however science might engross 
their attention, have, like Leyden and Sir William Jones, had some 
official and ostensible object; whereas this gentleman is merely 
making a tour.' 

It is a singular circumstance, although easily accounted for, 
that there exists in fact scarcely a volume of English Travels 
in India. For the information that we possess respecting the 
interior of the country, we have hitherto been indebted almost 
exclusively to foreign travellers, to the military servants of the 
Company, and to Missionaries. The embassies of MildenhaU, 
Hawkins, and Roe, served only to stimulate curiosity by giving 
rise to vague and exaggerated ideas relative to the pomp and 
power of die monarchs of Ind. Of the older travellers, Ber- 
nier is by far the most intelligent and trust-worthy: Major 
Rennell styles him the most instructive of all East Indian 
travellers. He spent twelve years in the country, during eight 
of which he acted as physician to the Emperor Aun]ngzd>e. 
He, therefore, saw the court of the Great Mogul in the zenith 
of its magnificence. He accompanied a nobleman in the im- 
perial suite, on the temporary removal of the court to Cash- 
mere ; and he was an eye-witness of many of the principal 
transactions which distinguished the first ten years of the reign 
of the great Allumghire. His work is valuable, however, 
chiefly on account of the light which it throws upon the poli- 
tical state of the country at that period, and upon the manners 
and customs of the people under the doniinion of their Moslem 
conquerors *• It belongs to history, rather than to topogram 
phy ; for, with the exception of the Letters comprising the 
narrative of his excursion to Cashmere, there is little inform- 

* A new Translation of Bemier's Travels (by Irving Brock) has 
lately appeared in 2 vols. 8vo. (Price 18<. Pickering. 1826.) The 
work is edited in a very respectable manner, and will in this shape 
be generally acceptable. It ought, however, to have been co tajn ' ia ei 
within a single volume ; and the deficiency of either table or caa^ 
tents or index is a serious blemish in the publication. Another 
Translation, by John Stewart, has recentiy appeared at Calcutta, ia 
1 vol. 
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ation of a geographical kind. It detracts too from the valuq 
of his work, that a considerable portion of it was drawn up 
from recollection after he had left the country. Thevenot 
(the younger) spent about fifteen months in the Deccan, during 
which time he collected a great deal of information respecting 
the almost unknown country, with the assistance chiefly, it is 
supposed, of the Capuchins of Surat He saw but little of the 
country himself. Tavernier journeyed, according to his own 
account, tlirough most of the provinces of the empire, and in 
more directions than any other traveller. He nas given a 
number of routes, and his work contains a mass of curious and 
sometimes valuable materials*. But it was chiefly dictated 
from memory, in part from imagination; its statements often 
rest on mere hearsay authority, and the veracity of this Tra- 
veller is in some instances questionable. Carr^, Dellon, De la 
Haye, and Fryer, all visited the peninsula between 1660 and 
1680; but their opportunities of observation were extremely 
limited, and they are cited chiefly for the information they 
furnish as to the political state of the country at that period* 
De Graaf visited Patna in 1679, where the Dutch then had a 
fiictory; and Manderslo, about the year 1640, travelled from 
the capital of Gujerat to Agra, and afterwards to Bejapore in 
the Deccan. The latter consequently saw more of India than 
any traveller of the seventeenth century, except Tavernier ; and 
his narrative, edited by Olearius, bears a high character for 
intelligence and fidelity. 

The geography and history of India were both, however, in 
a most crude and imperfect state, when, towards the close of 
the eighteenth century, Major Rennell gave to the public his 
invaluable " Memoir of a Map of Hlndostan.'' < Considering ', 
be says in the preface, < the vast extent of India, and how little 

< its interior parts have been visited by Europeans till the latter 

< part of the last (seventeenth) century, it ought rather to sur- 

< prise us, that so much geographical matter should be collected 

< during so short a period. Indeed we must not go much fur- 

< ther back than thirhfifix>fi years' (from 1788) < for the matter 
^ that forms the basis of the mapf .' The additional materials con- 
sisted chiefly of the local information obtained by the marches of 
the British armies during the war with Hyder Ali and Tippoo 
Soltaan ; of astroDomicu observations anci hydrographic sur- 

* There is one subject to which he devoted more attention Uieii 
any other traveller, namely, the diamond-mines of Golcondah and 
Onssa, of which the fullest account will be found in his Travels. 

•)- In the time of D*Anville, the Brahmapootra was unknown as 
one of the principf^ rivers in India. 

DD2 
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veys ; together with the route of Mr. George Forster, in the y«f 
1783, 4, from Bengal, by x^ay of Jummoo, to Cashmere. A 
short lime before, a Mr. Hodges, who had, in the capacity of 
draftsman, accompanied Captain Cook in his voyage round the 
world, was tempted to undertake an excursion in search of the 
{)icturesque into India. He commenced his journey at Ma- 
dras, but, being unable to penetrate into the interior, sailed for 
Calcutta, whence he proceeded up the Ganges to Monghir, 
and subsequently visited Patna, Benares, Lucknow, and Agra« 

A considerable interval now occurs, during which no work 
of importance appeared in this country relative to India, ex- 
cept learned researches, antiquarian and philological, historical 
fragments, and political memoirs. In the year 1800, Dr. 
Francis Buchanan undertook a journey through Mysore, Ca- 
tiara, and Malabar, under the orders of Marquis Welleiley, 
for the purpose of investigating the state of agriculture^ arts, 
comn^erce, the manners and customs, &c., in Mysore and the 
ceded territories. His journal was published in this *country 
in 1807, in three volumes, 4to. It is a valuable but most i\U 
arranged and unreadable work, the greater part being occupied 
trith tedious statistical dettiils without any attempt at compres- 
sion. Lord Valentia arrived at Calcutta in January 180S. 
Revisited Benares, Lucknow, and Canouge; and subsequently, 
Madras, Bangalore, Seringapatam, and Mysore ^ Bombay, 
Poonah, and Chinchoor. His volumes are highly interesting, 
but they are chargeable with a fault the very opposite of that 
which attaches to Dr. Buchanan's journal. His Lordship is 
apt to tell us rather too much what he thought, and too little 
what be saw. In fact, he travelled with a secretary, and,^as 
was natm-al, made too little use, on the journey, of bis own pen. 

Those who have travelled in India will best appreciate the 
industry with which Bishop Heber kept his journal. The 
activity of his mind seems to have been excited, rather than 
diminished, by an enervating and oppressive climate. Uniting 
with a constant reference to the primary object of his tour and 
the business of his sacred office, the enthusiasm of the traveller, 
he extended his journey in all directions; exploring, in suc- 
cession, the labyrinths of the Gangetic Delta, the fertile plains 
of Bengal and Bahar, the forests of Kumaoon, the roots of the 
mighty Himalaya, and the scorching sands of Gujferat. With- 
out further preface, we bhall proceed to lay before our readers 
a brief abstract of the contents of these highly interesting vo- 
lumes, the price of which must circumscribe their circulaiioD, 
with such extracts as our narrow limits will admit* 

Passing over the voyage, the description of which is sot, 
however, without interest, we shall begin at Calcutta^ to which 
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ihree chapters are dedicated; but tlie best description of the 
city is given in the Bishop's Letters. 

* Calcutta is a very striking place, but it so much resembles 
PetersbuTgh, though on a less splendid scale, that I can hardly help 
fancying myself sometimes in Russia. The architecture of the prin- 
cipal houses is the same, with Italian porticoes and all white-washed 
or stuccoed ; and the width and straightness of the principal streets, 
the want of pavement, the forms of the peasants carts, and the 
crowds of foot-passengers in every street, as well as the multitude of 
servants, the want of j^rniture in the houses, and above all, the great 
dinner parties which are one distinguishing feature of the place, are 
all Muscovite.' Vol. II. p. 318. 

The parallel might have been carried still further. The 
sites of both the Russian and the Anglo-Indian capital are ill 
chosen, ahhough the inconveniences to which they arc exposed^ 
are not precisely of the same kind. In both, too, the architec- 
ture and mixed character of the place result from a combi- 
nation of European art with the gorgeous pride of the East. 
Russia scarcely belongs to Europe: all its prevailing features 
are Asiatic. In another letter, we have a fuller description of 
the metropolis of Her Majesty the Company. 

' Calcutta, when seen from the south, on which side it is built 
round two sides of a great open plain, with the Ganges on the wes^* 
is a very noble city ; with tall and stately houses, ornamented with 
Grecian pillars, and each, for the most part, surrounded by a little 
apology for a garden. The churches are not large, but very neat 
and even elegant buildings, and the government-bouse is, to say tlie 
leatt of it, a more shewy palace than London has to produce. These 
are, however, the J'ront lines : behind them ranges the native town, 
deep, black, and dingy, with narrow, crooked streets, huts of earth 
baked in the sun, or of twisted bamboos, interspersed here and there 
with ruinous brick bazars, pools of dirty water, coco-trees, and 
little gardens, and a iew very large, very 6ne, and generally very 
dirty houses of Grecian architecture, the residence of wealthy na- 
tives. There are some mosques of pretty architecture, and very 
neatly kept, and some pagodas, but mostly ruinous and decayed ; 
the religion of the people being chiefly conspicuous in their worship 
of Hie Ganges, and in some ugly painted wooden or plaster idols, 
witli all manner of heads and arms, which are set up in different parts 
of the city.. Fill up this outline with a crowd of people in the 
streets, beyond any thing to be seen even in London, some dressed 
in tawdry silks and brocades, more in white cotton garments, and 
roost of all black and naked, except a scanty covering round the 
waist ; besides figures of religious mendicants with no clothine but 
their long hair and beards in elf locks, their faces painted white or 
yelldw, their beads in one ghastly lean band, and the other stretched 
out like a bird's claw, to receive donations; marriage processions, 
With the bride in a covered chair and the bridegroom on horseback, 
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80 swathed round with garlands as hardly to be seen ; tradesmen lit* 
ting on the ground in the midst of their different commoaities ; and 
old men, lookers-on, perched, naked as monkeys, on the flat roofs of 
the houses ; carts drawn by oxen, and driven by wild-looking men 
with thick sticks, so unmercifully used as to undeceive perfectly sll 
our notions of brahminical humanity ; attendants with silver maces, 
pressing through the crowd before the carriage of some great man or 
tother ; no women seen except of the lowest class, and even these 
with heavy silver ornaments on their dusky arms and ankles ; while 
coaches, covered up close with red cloth, are seen conveying the in- 
mates of the neighbouring seraglios to take what is called " the air **; 
a constant creakmg of cart-wheels, which are never greased in India, 
a constant clamour of voices, and an almost constant thumping and 
jinffling of drums, cymbals, &c. in honour of some of their deities; 
and add to all this, a villainous smell of garlic, rancid cocoa-nut oil, 
sour butter, and stagnant ditches; and you will understand the 
sounds, sights, and smells of what is called the *• Black Town "of 
Calcutta. The singularity of this spectacle is best and least offen- 
sively enioyed on a noble quay, which Lord Hastings built along the 
shore of the river, where the vessels of all forms and sizes, Arab, 
Indian, Malay, American, English, the crowds of firaliminsand other 
Hindoos washing and saying thetr prayers, the lighted tapers which 
towards sun-set they throw in, and the broad bright stream which 
sweeps by them, guiltless of their impiety, and unconscious of their 
homage, afford a scene such as no European and few Asiatic cities 
can at all parallel in interest and singularity.' Vol. II. pp. 296, 7* 

In his journal, the Bishop confesses himself to have been 
much disappointed as to the splendour of the equipages. ^ The 

* horses are most of them both small and poor ; while the dirty 
< white dresses and bare limbs of their attendants, have, to an 

* unaccustomed eye, an appearance of any thing but wealth and 

* luxury.* 

* The external meanness of all the shops, depositories, and ware- 
houses in this great city, is surprising. The bazars are wretchedness 
itself, without any approach to those covered walks which are the 
chief glory of the cities of Turkey, Russia, and Persia, and which, in 
a climate like this, where both the sun and the rains are intolen^le, 
would be more than any where else desirable. Yet I have read mag- 
nificent accounts of the shops and bazars of Calcutta. But they 
were in the same authors who speak of the picturesque appearance 
of its ' minarets'; whereas there is absolutely no single minaret in 
Calcutta ; nor, so far as I have seen or heard, in any of its neigh- 
bouring towns. Hamilton's book, where this ia mentioned, is gene- 
rally regarded as very correct. How could such a mistake occur in 
a matter of aU others the most obvious to the eye ? There are many 
small mosques indeed, but the muezzins all stand at the door, or on 
some small eminence adjoining. Minarets there are none. Berhaps 
he confounded the church and steeple, and suf^osed that BM>aqtte 
nsui minaret were synoiiymoas. But none of the mo^ues ace sdcii 
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in any general view of Calcutta, being too small, too low, and built 
in too obscure corners to be yisible, till one is close upon them. 
They rather, indeed, resemble the tombs of saints, than places for 
public worship, such as are seen in Turkey, Persia, and the south of 
Russia. Though diminutive, however, many of them are pretty, and 
the sort of eastern-gothic style in which they are built, is, to my eye, 
though trained up to reverence the pure English style, extremely 
pleasing. They consist generally of a parallelogram of about thirty- 
six feet by twelve, or hardly so much, surmounted with three little 
domes, the apex of each terminated by a flower, with small but richly 
ornamented pinnacles in the angles. The faces of the building are 
covered with a good deal of arabesque tracery, and pierced with a 
small door of ^othic form, in the centre of one of the longest facesy 
and a small window of almost similar form, on /each side. Opposite 
to the door, which opens eastward, and on the western side, is a small 
recess, which serves to enshrine the Coran, and to direct the eyes of 
the faithful to the Kibh of Mecca. The taste of these little oratories 
is better than their materials, which are unfortunately, in this part of 
India, nothing but brick covered with plaster : while thev last, how- 
ever, they are really ^reat ornaments to the lanes and villages where 
they occur, and might furnish some advantageous hints, 1 think, to 
the Christian architects of India.' Vol. 1. p. 74^*76. 

The site of Calcutta is an almost perfect level of alluvial and 
marshy ground, which, a century ago, was covered with jungle 
and stagnant pools, and which still almost everv where betrays 
its unsoundness. by the cracks conspicuous in the best houses. 
.To the east, at the distance of four miles and a hal^ is a large but 
shallow lagoon of salt water} from which a canal is cut pretty 
nearly to the town, and towards which all the drainings of the city 
4ow. To the south of the city, a branch of the Hooghly, called 
Tolly's Nullah, flows into the Sunderbunds : on its banks are the 
suburbs of Kidderpoor and Allypoor. Westward, flows the 
Hooghly, < at least twice as broad as the Thames below London 

* bridge,' covered with large ships and craft of all kinds, and af- 
fording, on its further bank, the prospect of another considerable 
suburb, — that of Howrah. To the north, the two great roads to 
Dumdum and Barrackpoor lie over a vast extent of fertile coun- 
try) divided into rice*fields, orchards, and gardens, covered with 
a thidc shade of fruit-trees, and swarming with an innumerable 
population, occupying the large suburbs m Cosaipoor, Chitpoor, 
•&C The intermediate space between the salt lake and the city, 
is likewise filled with gardens, orchards, and villiTges ; but the 
proximity of the <bad water' renders this district exti'emely 
unhealthy, and few Europeans reside there. The dwellings of 
the natives are sometimes of considerable size, but are mostly 

* wretched hots dustered in irregular groupes, round large 
^* square tasksi and 4x>nneG(ed by narrowy windings unpaved 
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< streets and lanes, amid tofts of bamboos, cocoa^trees, and plan^ 

< tains; picturesque and striking to the sight, but extremely oP 
^ fensive to the smell, from the quantity of putrid water, the 
^ fiimes of wood-smoke, cocoa-nut oil, and, above all, the ghee, 

• the Hindoo's principal luxury.' The tract to the northward 
is drier, healthier, and more open. The rides round Calcutta 
are yery pleasing. As soon as its boundary is passed, the 
roads 

' wind through beautiful villages, overhung with the finest and most 
picturesque foliage the world can shew, of the banyan, the palm, the 
tamarind, and more beautiful perhaps than all, the bamboo. Some* 
times the glade opens to plains coveted, at this time (Dec. 15), with 
the rice»harvest, or to a sight of the broad, bright river with its ships 
and wooded shores ; sometimes it contracts into little winding tracks 
through fruit-trees, gardens, and cottages ; the gardens fenced in 
with hedges of aloe and pine-apple ; the cottages neater than those 
of Calcutta, and mostly of mats and white wicker-work, with thatched 
roofs and cane verandahs, with gourds trailing over them, and th6 
broad, tall plantains clustering round them.' Vol. II. pp. 298, 9. 

The climate of Calcutta, at the season at which the Bishop 
arrived (Oct. — Dec), is extremely pleasant. He describes it 
as far surpassing his expectations ; * and indeed,' he adds, * if 

< it would always continue as it is now, it would be, perhaps, 

* the finest in the world.' 

' The mornings, from five to eight, are now (Dec.) equal to the 
pleasantest time of year in England; then follow about eight hours, 
during which a man does well to remain in the house, but which, un- 
der such circumstances, are not too hot either for comfort or any 
kind of mental exertion ; and from four to dark, it is again about the 
temperature of our summer evening. This is, indeed, the best time 
of year. Of the rains and the hot winds, every body speaks with 
very alarming eloquence ; and I apprehend that, during their con- 
tinuance, a bare existence is all that any man Can hope for.' Vol. II. 
p. 305. 

By the middle of April, the weather became very hot. It is 
then often advisable, on the £iilure of the north-westers, to shut 
up all the windows about eight o'clock in the morning, merely 
agitating the air within by punkahs. By excluding ailoutward 
breezes, the temperature may be *kept at from 80** to 85% in- 
stead ojf 100% Thus confined, it is however, * close and grave- 

< like'; but, if we go to an open window or door, 'it is literally 

< like approaching the mouth of one of the blast-furnaces in 
« Colebrook Dale.' 

On the 15tb of June, the Bishop left Calcutta for his visi- 
tation through. the upper provinces. His first voyage waa to 
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t)acca, through a part of the country rarely traversed by Eu- 
ropeans. The nnvigation was tedious and intricate, and at- 
tended, in some parts, with sundry annoyances. Holland itself 
could not have furnished a ^ thicker or more stinking fog' than 
Dshered in one tremendously hot day ; but one of the greatest 
plagues was the ^ winged bugs,' which at one time so filled the 
cabins as to render them scarcely endurable. Moreover, ac- 
cidents are not unfrequent in navigating' Indian rivers, of the 
following description. 

' We were skirting pretty near the base of a high crumbling bank, 
whose top was at least thirty feet above us, when the agitation of the 
water caused by our oars, and the motion of the vessel, dislodged 
some of the sandy brink, and immediately a large body of sand and 
loose earth, weighing perhaps several hundred weight, slipped down 
in a formidable avalanche into the water, half filled our cabin, and 
wetted me to the skin with the splash it raised ; and though it would 
hardly have sunk us, had it fallen on our deck, would doubtless have 
swamped the greater part of the boats we see around us.' Vol. L 
p. 115. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the voyage afforded mnch 
to gratify and interest the traveller. The country about 
Chinsurab and Ranaghat is described as not unlike some parts 
of the banks of the Thames in Oxfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire, the absence of cocoa-trees favouring the illmive resem- 
blance. On the fourth night, they brought too at Sibnibasbi, 
a ruined Hindoo city, which appears to have been a place of 
some importance, although it is scarcely noticed by Hamilton % 
and Major Rennell places it much further south and on the 
wrong side of the river. The hi^h, angular domes of some pa- 
godas seen above the trees of a thick wood, induced the Bishop 
to land ; and the jungle proved to be full of ruins. Two very 
fine intelligent-looking boys whom they met, informed ^them 
that the place was really^ Si bnibashi; that it was very large and 
very old, and that there wefe good paths through the ruina. 
These youths were naked, all but the waist-cloth, * like the other 
* peasants' ; but the Brahminical string over their shoulders 
marked their superior caste. 

* After a few questions, they whispered to each other, and ran to- 
wards the jungle, leaving us to pursue our track, which was narrow 
and winding through masses of brick*work and earthen mounds, with 
many tamarind and peepul trees, intermixed with thickets of cactus, 



* The proper name appears to be Sivantvasa. See Hamilton's 
HiodooBtan, Vol. L p. 147* 
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bamboo, and a thorny plant a litde like the acacia ; on the whole re- 
minding me of some parts of the Roman wail at Silchester. We 
found tour pagodas, not large, but of good architecture and very pic- 
turesque, so that I much regretted the having left my sketch-book 
on board, and the more so because it was now too late to get it be- 
fore dusk. The sight of one of the peons, who had followed me, 
though without orders, with his silver mace, procured us much re- 
spect from the Brahmins and villagers, and the former were urgent 
to shew us their temples. The first which we visited, was evidently 
the most modern, being, as the officiating Brahmin told us, only fifly- 
seven years old. In England, we should have thought it at least two 
hundred ; but in this climate a building soon assumes, without con- 
stant care, all the venerable tokens of antiquity. It was very clean, 
however, and of good architecture ; a square tower surmounted by a 
pyramidal roof, with a high cloister of pointed arches surrounding 
It externally to within ten feet of the springing of the vault. The 
cloister was also vaulted, so that, as the Brahmin made me observe, 
with visible pride, the whole roof was " pucka " or brick, and " he- 
lathee " or foreign. A very handsome gothic arch, with an arabesque 
border, opened on the south side, and shewed within, the statue of 
Rama, seated on a lotus, with a gilt but tarnished umbrella over his 
b^ad; and his wife, the earth-born Seeta, beside him. A sort of 
dessert of rice, ghee, fruit, sugar-candy, &c. was ranged before them, 
on what had the appearance of silver dishes ; and the remaining fur- 
niture of the temple consisted of a large gong hanging on the wall, 
and some Kedgeree pots. From hence we went to two of the other 

' temples, which were both octagonal, with domes not unlike those of 
glass-houses. They were both dedicated to Siva (who, Abdullah, 
according to his Mussulman notions, said, was the same with Adam), 
and contained nodiing but the ^mbol of the Deity, of black marble. 

• On paying mv fee to the Brahmins who kept the^e sbrioef, I was sur- 
prised to find, that they would not receive it immediately from my 
Land, but that they requested me first to lay it down on the threshold. 
I thought it right to explain that I meant it for them, and in return 
for their civility, not as an offering to their god ; but they answered, 
that they could not receive any thing except from their own caste, 
unless it were thus laid before them. I therefore of course complied, 
though a little surprised at a delicacy of wliich I had found no symp- 
tom in those Brahmins wfaohi I had previously met with 

Meaatlme, the priest of Rama came up with aeveral of the vil- 
lagers, to ask if I would see the Raja*s palace. On my assenting, 
they led us to a really noble gothic gateway, overgrown with beauti- 

' ful broad-leaved ivy, but in good preservation and decidedly hand- 
somer, though in pretty much the same style with the ** Holy Gate " 
of the Kremlin in Moscow. Within this, which had apparently been 
the entrance into the city, extended a broken but still stately avenue 
of tall trees, and on either side a wilderness of ruined buildings, over- 
grown with trees and brushwood, which reminded Stowe of the baths 
of Caracalla, and me of the upper part of the cit^r of Caffa. I asked, 
who had destroyed the place, and was told, Seraiah Dowla ; an an- 
swer which (as it was evidently a Hindoo ruin) fortunately suggeatcd 
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to me the name of the Raja Kissen Chund. On asking whether ^is 
had been his residence, one of the peasants answered m the affirm- 
ative, adding, that the Raja's grand-children yet lived hard by. By 
this I supposed he meant somewhere in the neighbourhood, since no- 
thing here promised shelter to any beings but wild beasts ; and as I 
went along, I could not help looking carefully before me, and thinking 
of Thalaba in the ruins of babylon : 

*' Cautiously he trode and felt 

The dangerous ground before him with his bow ; 

• ••##• 

The adder, at the noise alarmed^ 

Launched at th' intruding staff her arrowy tongue.*' 

* Our guide meantime turned short to the right, and led us into 
what were evidently the ruii>s of a very extensive palace. Some 
parts of it reminded me of Conway Castle, and others of Bolton Ab- 
bey. It had towers like the former, though of less stately height, 
and had also long a^ d striking cloisters of Gothic arches, but all 
overgrown with ivy and jungle, roofless and desolate. Here, how- 
ever, in a court whose gateway had still its old folding-doors on their 
hinges, the two boys whom we had seen on the beach, came forward 
to meet us, were announced to us as the great grandsons of Raja 
Kissen Chund, and invited us very courteously, in Persian, to enter 
their father's dwelling. I looked round in exceeding surprise. There 
was no more appearance of inhabitation than in Conway. Two or 
three cows were grazing among the ruins, and one was looking out 
from the top of a dilapidated turret, wbither she had scrambled to 
browze on the ivy. The breech of a broken cannon, and a fragment 
of a mutilated inscription, lay on the grass, which was evidently only 
kept down by the grazing of cattle ; and the jackalls, whose yells 
began to be heard around ifs as the evening closed in, seemed the 
natural lords of the place. Of course I expressed no astonishment, 
but said, how much respect I felt for their family, of whose ancient 
splendour I was well informed, and that I should be most happy to pay 
my compliments to the Raja, their father. They immediately led us up 
a short, steep, straight flight of steps, in the thickness of the wall of 
one of the towers, precisely such as that of which we find the remains 
in one of the gateways of Rhuddlan Castle ; assuring me, that it 
was a very '* good road '*; and at the door of a little vaulted and un- 
furnished room, like that which is shewn in Caernarvon Castle as the 
4)ueen*s bed-chamber, we were received by the Rsja Omichund, a 
fat, shortish man, of about forty-five, of rather fair complexion, but 
.wiUi no other clothes than his waistcloth and Brahmlnical string, and 
only distinguished from his vassals by having his forehead marked 
all over with alternate stripes of chalk, vermilion, and gold leaf. 
The boys had evidently run home to inform him of our approach, and 
he had made some preparation to receive us in Durbar. His own 
musnud was ready ; a kind of mattrass laid on the ground, on which, 
with a very harmless ostentation, he had laid a few trinkets, a gold 
watch, 41 betel-nut box, &c. &c. . Two okl arm-chairs wei^ placed 
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opposite for Stowe and me. The young Rajas sat down at their 
lather's right hand, and his naked domestics ranged themselves ki m 
line behind him, with their hands respectfully folded. On the other 
side, the sotaburdar stood behind me ; Stowe's servant took plac^ 
behind him, and Abdullah between us as interpreter ; which func* 
iion he discharged extremely well, and which was the more neces- 
sary, since, in strict conformity with court etiquette, the conversation 
passed in Persian. I confess I was moved by the apparent poverty 
of the representative of a house once very powerful, and paid him 
more attention than I perhaps might have done, had his drawing- 
room presented a more princely style. He was exceedingly pleased 
by my calling him ** Maha-rajaJi," or Great King, as if he were still a 
sovereign like his ancestors, and acknowledged the compliment by 
a smile and a profound reverence. He seemed, however, much 
puzzled to make out my rank, never having heard (he said) of any 
•• Lord Sahib " except the Governor-general ; while he was still more 
perplexed by the exposition of " Lord Bishop Sahib," which, for 
some reason or other, my servants always prefer to that of *• Lord 
Padre." He apologized very civilly for his ignorance, observing, 
that he had not been for many years in Calcutta, and that very few 
sahibs ever came that way. 1 told him that I was going to Dacca, 
Benares, Delhi, and possibly Hurdwar ; that 1 was to return in nine 
or ten months ; and that, should he visit Calcutta again, it would 
give me great pleasure if he would come to see me. He said, he 
seldom stirred from home ; but, as he spoke, his sons looked at him 
with so much earnest and intelligible expression of countenance, 
that he added, that '' his boys would be delighted to see Calcutta, 
and to wait on me." He then asked very particularly of Abdullah, 
in what street and what house I lived. After a short conversation 
of this kind, and some allusions on my part to his ancestors and 
their ancient wealth and splendour, which were well taken, we took 
leave, escorted to the gate by our two young friends, and thence 
by a nearer way through the ruins to our pinnace, by an elderly m&n$ 
who said he was the Raja's ' muktar,' or chamberlain, and whose 
obsequious courtesy, high reverence for his master's family, and 
numerous apologies for the unprepared state in which we had 
found «* the court," reminded me of old Caleb Balderstone." Vol. I. 
p. 92—97. 

.The two young Rajahs returned the visit that same evening, 
tranformed into eastern beaux by the addition of white mus- 
lin dresses and turbans of gold brocade, and bringing a pre- 
sent of mangoes, sugar, and pastry. The Bishop and his vi- 
siters parted excellent friends; and the news soon spread 
through the village, that a burra admee (great man) had come 
to see the Rajah. As the conse<^uence, probably, of this re^ 
port, about one o'clock, three ot the light-fingered cast were 
detected cautiously swimming towards the vessel. The alarm 
being given, they soon disappeared up the river banks ; and 
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thns, says the amiable Narrator, ^ we bad a specimen of both 

• the good and evil of India/ 

On approaching Dacca, at the distance of about half a mile 
firom its desolate palaces, a sound struck the traveller's ear, as if 
procee<ling from the water, < the most solemn and singular/ 
the Bishop says, that he could conceive of; < it was long, loud, 

* deep, and tremulous, something between the bellowing of a 
' bull and the blowing of a whale ; or perhaps most like those 
^ roaring buoys which are placed at the mouths of sonie English 
^ harbours, in which the winds make a noise, to warn ships off 
^ them/ It proved to be the bellowing of elephants, of which 
the Company have here a stud of between two and three hun- 
dred. This city, which at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century succeeded to the honours of Rajemahal as the capi- 

^tal of Eastern Bengal, now presents the mere wreck of its 
former grandeur. Its trade is reduced to the sixtieth part 
of what it was; and all its splendid buildings, the castle of 
Jehanguire *, its noble mosque, the palaces of the ancient 
nawabs, the factories and churches of the Dutch, French, and 
Portuguese, are all sunk to ruin, and overgrown with jungle. 
Mr. Master, the English judge of Dacca, had been present at 
a tiger-hunt in the court of the old palace, during which 
the elephant of one of his friends fell into a well overgrowa 
with weeds and bushes. The Hindoo and Mohammedan 
population is still supposed to amount to at least 300,000 
souls, as there are above 90,000 houses or hutsf.. Dacca is 
reckoned one of the healthiest stations in Bengal. The climate 
is mild, the heat being always tempered by the vast rivers 
flowing near it; and the rapidity of their currents carries off 
the putrid matter brought down by the inundations, more ra* 
pidly than is ever the case with the Hooghly. As it enjoys 
a much more temperate summer than Calcutta, so, it is not 
subject to the offensive fogs which attend the winter and rainy 
season ^t Chittagong. The river upon which it stands, has 
greatly altered its character since Major Rennell drew his map. 



* Bishop Heber speaks of * the castle of its founder Shahjehan- 
guire.' It was Islam Khan, soubahdar of Bengal, who first made 
Dacca the seat of the viceroyalty, and who, 'in compliment to the 
reigning emperor, Jehanghire, (the father of Shah Jehan,) called it 
Jehanghire-nuggur. The fort was probably his work; the palace, that 
eS Azem Ooshaun, the grandson of Aurungzebe. 

t In the Miss. Reg. Feb. 1828, the inhabitants of Dacca are stated 
at only 150,000, ' of whom more than one-half are Mohammedans/ 
Bishop Heber was informed, three-fotirths. 
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It was then narrow, but is now, even daring the dry season^ 
not much less wide than the Hooghly at Calcutta. No Tes* 
sets, however, larger than the small country-built brigs, ever 
come up this branch of the Ganges. During the late war with 
the Burmese, Dacca was thrown into great alarm, and with 
somewhat more reason than the inhabitants of the capital had 
for their apprehensions. Had the Burmese possessed any con- 
siderable force of war*boats in the neighbourhood of Teak Naaf^ 
Dacca, Bishop Heber says, might easily have fallen their prey# 
The city itself 

* is very like the worst part of Calcutta near Cliitpoor, but has 
some really fine ruins intermingled with the mean huts which cover 
three-fourths of its space. The castle, which used to be the palace, 
is of brick, vet shewmg some traces of the plaster that has covered 
it. The architecture is precisely that of the Kremlin of Moscow, 
of which city, indeed, I was repeatedly reminded in my prepress 
through the town* The Grecian houses, whose ruined condition I 
noticed, were the more modern and favourite residence of the late 
Kawaub, and were ruined, a few years since, by the encroachments 
of the river. The pagodas are few and small, three-fourths of the 
population being Mussulmans, and almost every brick building in 
the place having its Persian or Arabic inscription. Most of these 
look very old, but none are of great antiquity. Even the old palacd 
Was built only about two hundred years ago, and consequently is 
scarcely older than the banqueting^-house at Whitehall.' Vol. I. 
p. 145. 

While the Bishop remained at Dacca, he consecrated the 
burial ground ; — 

< a wild and dismal place, surrounded with a high wall, with an 
old Moorish gateway, at the distance of about a mile from the now 
inhabited part of the city, but surrounded with a wilderness of ruina 
and jungle. It is, however, large and well adapted for its purpose, 
containing but few tombs and those mostly of old dates, erected 
during the days of Dacca's commercial prosperity, and while the 
number of European residents was more considerable than it is at 
present. One was pointed out to me, over the remains of a Mr. 
raget, Chaplain to the Company in July 1724. I then liitle thought 
or feared how strangely the centenary anniversary of his interment 
would be kept up*l Some of the tombs are very handsome. One 
more particularly, resembling the buildings raised over the graves of 
Mussulman saints, has a high octagon Gothic tower, with a cupola 
in the same style, and eight windows with elaborate tracery. Wimn, 
are three slabs over as many bodies ; and the old Dwrwin of the. 
burial-ground said, it was the tomb of a certain ** Cohmho Sahihf 

• Alluding to the burial of the Bishop's domestic chaplain, Mr. 
Stowe, who died at Dacca. 
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Company ka nuokur '* — Mr. ColumbOi servant to the Company. Who 
be can nave been, 1 know not ; his name does not sound like an 
Eoglisbman's ; but, as there is no inscription, the beadle's word is 
the only accessible authority. Another tomb is over a Chinese con-t 
vert to Christianity and Protestantism, who seems to have resided 
here about a hundred years ago. The remainder are of various, but 
not very remote date, in the usual Ando-Indian style of obelisk or 
pyramid, but all overgrown with ivy and the destructive peepul-tree* 
Some fine elephants, with their mohouts, were browzing on the trees 
and bushes round the wall and amid the neighbouring ruins. Indian 
cattle occupied the little grassy glades which intersected what wooid 
else have been a trackless forest ; and the whole had so wild and 
characteristic an appearance, that I regretted that I had no time to 
make a drawing." Vol. I. pp. 150, 1. 

From Dacca, the Bishop sailed eastward, across a wide trad 
of flooded country, which ofiered a strange and dreary speo« 
tacle, from the manner in which the wretched villages were 
huddled together on little mounds of earth just rais«l above 
the level of the inundation. In one part, he sailed through <a 

* sea of reeds', — a vast marsh, having at this time depth of 
water sufficient for a large vessel, although the rushes rose 
above the surface ; and the boat rushed briskly through theov 

* rustling like a greyhound in a field of com/ At length he 
reached Furreedpoor, whence he proceeded on his voyage to 
the npper provinces. On the eighth day, soon after passing 
the principal mouth of the Moorshedabad river, a range of 
blue elevations was seen on the right hand, rising from the flat 
surface of Bengal as from the sea; these were the Rajmahfil 
hills on the confines of Bahar. The country improved as 
they advanced, being prettily dotted with woods, and cultivated 
chiefly with small pulse, a crop which shewed that they werei 

* leaving Bengal for Hindostan.' It still, however, continued 
as flat as possible, as if all had been a bay of the sea, of wfaiok 
these hills were the termination. ^ And this,' adds the Bishof^ 

* at some remote period, I conceive must have been the case.' 
To his great regret, he was compelled to pass near the ruins of 
Gear, the most ancient capital of Bengal, without visiting 
them. Two hundred years ago, the Ganges rolled under its 
widls; but no part of the ancient site is nearer to the present 
bed of the river than four miles and a half, and some parts 
originally washed by it, are now twelve miles distant 

* It is impossible to pass it without recollecting that what Gour is, 
Calcutta may any day become, unless the river in its fresh channel 
should assume a more fatal direction and sweep, in its new track, our 
churches, markets, and palaces, (by the way of the Loll Diggy and 
the Baligh&t,) to that sak*wa€er lake which seems its ntttoral estuary.'. 

V«l I. p. 19g| 
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At Boglilipoor, the traTeller has entered Babar; and we 
8baII here therefore insert a few general remarks which we find 
in the corresponilence, on the country and natives of Bengal 
This province is not popularly included within the bounds of 
Hindostan Proper; we know not why. It was one of the 
twelve soubahs into which the Emperor Akbar divided bis do- 
minions, and cannot with any propriety be detached geographic 
cally from the other Gangetic provinces. That the Bengalees 
are a race characteristically different from other tribes of 
Hindoos, affords no solid reason for the arbitrary distinction, 
since other provinces have also their peculiar dialect and dis- 
tinctive character. Bengal does not differ more from Bahar, 
than the latter country does, in almost every respect, from the 
kingdom of Oude. The Bengalees are spoken of in other pro- 
vinces with a sort of contempt; and the term Bengalee is used 
as synonymous with roguish and cowardly. Yet, at an early 
period of our military history in India, they composed almost 
entirely several of the British battalions, and distinguished 
themselves as brave and active soldiers, < Such as they are,' 
says the Bishop, * I am far from disliking them/ Writing 
from a place between Cawnpore and Lucknow, he adds : 

* 1 still am inclioed to think some parts of the country (Bengal) 
the roost beautiful,—! am sure it is the most fertile, and, to a Euro- 
pean, the most novel and exotic district which 1 have yet seen in 
India. But, if you wish to obtain an idea of the people or country 
of Bengal, I know not where I can refer you better, than to the 
large prints of Cook's third voyage: the expression of countenance 
is remarkably similar to that which his draftsman has given to the 
Otaheitans. I ought not to omit, that the language of Bengal, which 
is quite different from Hindoostanee, is sofl and liquid. The com- 
mon people are all fond of singing ; and some of the airs which I used 
to hear from the boatman aad childrep in the villages, reminded me 
of the Scotch melodies- I heard more than once, " My boy. Tammy," 
and " Here*s a health to those far away," during some of those twi- 
light walks, after my boat was moored, which wanted only society to 
make them delightful ; when, amid the scent and glow of night- 
blowing flower^, the soft whisper of waving palms, and the warbling 
of the nightingale, watching the innumerable fire-flies, like airy 
glow-worms, floating, rising, and sinking in the gloom of the bamboo 
woods, and gazing on the mighty river with the unclouded breadth of 
a tropical moon sleeping on its surface, I fdt in my heart, it is 
good to be here*' Vol. 11. p. 356. 

This passage is written in the very spirit of poetry; and it 
will serve as an admirable introduction to some beautiful lines, 
evidently written under the warm impression of the same sen- 
timentsi and which deserve transcription^ both as highly de- 
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scriptive of the scenery* and as Olustrative of the Author's 
elegant nlttid and amiable feelings. 

« AN EVENING WALK IN BENGAL. 

* Our task is done ! on Gunga's breast 
The sun is sinking down to rest ; 

And moored beneath the tamarind bough. 
Our bark has found its harbour now. 
With furled sail and painted side. 
Behold the tiny fri^te ride. 
Upon her deck, 'mid charcoal gleams, 
The Moslems' savoury supper steams ; 
While all apart, beneath the wood, ' 

The Hindoo cooks his simpler food. 

* Come, walk with me the jungle through. 
If yonder hunter told us true. 

Far off, in desert dank and rude. 

The tiger holds his solitude ; 

Nor» (taught by recent harm to shun 

The thunders of the English gun, ) 

A dreadful guest but rarely seen^ 

Retyms to scare the village green. 

Come boldly on 1 no venom^ snake 

Can shelter in so cool a brake. 

Child of the sun, he loves to lie 

'Mid nature's embers, parched and dry, 

Where o'er some tower in ruin laid, 

The peepul spreads its haunted shade ; 

Or round a tomb his scales to wreathe. 

Fit warder in the gate of Death 1 

Come on ! Yet pause I behold us now 

Beneath the bamboo's arched bouffh. 

Where, genimin|; oft that sacred gloom, 

Glows the gertmiutn's scarlet bloom. 

And winds our path through many a bower 

Of fragrant tree and giant flower ; 

The oeiba's crimson pomp displayed 

O'er the broad plantain's humbler shade, 

And dusk anana's prickly blade ; 

While o'er the brake, so wild and &ir. 

The betel waves his crest in air. 

With pendant train and rushing wings, 

Aloft the gorgeous peacock springs ; 

And. he, the bird of hundred dyes*, 

Whose plumes the dames of Ava prize. 

So rich a shade, so green a sod, 

Pur English fisuries never trod ! 

* The mucharunga. 
Vol. XXIX. N.S. E E 
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Yety who in Indian bower has stood. 

But thought on England's ** good green wood ?^ 

And bless'd, beneaUi the palmy shade, 

Her hazel and her hawthorn glade; 

And breathed a prayer, (how oft in vain !) 

To gaze upon her oaks again ? 

A truce to thought ! The jackal's crjr 

Resounds like sylvan revelry ; 

And through the trees, yon failing ray 

Will scantly serve to guide our way. 

Yet mark, as fade the upper skies. 

Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes. 

Before, beside us, and above, 

The fire-fly lights his lamp of love. 

Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring, 

The darkness of the copse exploring ; 

While to this cooler air confest. 

The broad dhatura bares her breast. 

Of fragrant scent and virgin white, 

A pearl around the locks of night. 

Still, as we pass, in softened hum. 

Along the breezy alleys come 

The village song, the horn, the drum. 

Still, as we pass, from bush and briar, 

The shrill cigala strikes his lyre. 

And what is she whose liquid strain 

Thrills through yon copse of sugar-cane? 

I know that soul-entrancing swell ! 

It is — it must be— Philomel I 

Enough, enough ; the rustling trees 

Announce a shower upon the breeze ; 

The flashes of the summer sky 

Assume a deeper, ruddier dye. 

Yon lamp that trembles on the stream. 

From forth our cabin sheds its beam ; 

And we must early sleep, to find 

Betimes the mommg's healthy wind. 

But oh ! with thankful hearts confess, 

Ev'n here, there may be happiness ; 

And He, the bounteous Sire, has given 

His peace on earth, His hope of heaven/ 

Vol. I. p. 185—187. 

On approaching the frontiers of Bahar, these beauties dis- 
appear, and are replaced by two or three days' sail of * hideously 
« ugly, bare, treeless, level country,* till the blue hills of Raje- 
mahal are seen. A ver^ pretty wooded tract then succeeds 
with hi^h hills, little cultivated, but peopled by a singular and 
interesting race, whom the Bishop styles < the Welch of India.' 
These are the Puharrees, of whom we have the following de- 
scription. 
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< The people of these mountains, and of all the hilly country be- 
tween this place and Bordwan, are a race distinct from those of the 
plain, in features, language, civilization, and religion. They have no 
castes, care nothing for the Hindoo deities, and are even said to have 
no idols. They are still more naked than the Hindoo peasants, and 
live chiefly by the chase, for which they are provided with bows and 
arrows, few oi them having fire-arms. Their villages are very small 
and wretched, but they pay no taxes, and live under their own chiefs, 
under British protection. A deadly feud existed, till within the last 
forty years, between them and the cultivators of the neighbouring 
lowlands; they being untamed thieves and murderers, continually 
making forays, and the Mahommedan zemindars killing them like 
mad dogs, or tigers, whenever they got them within gun-shot. An 
excellent young man of the name of Cleveland, judge and magistrate 
of Boglipoor, undertook to remedy this state of things. He ri« 
gorously forbade, and promptly punished, all violence ^om the ze- 
mindars (who were otten the aggressors) against the Puharrees 
(mountaineers) ; he got some of these last to enter his service, and 
took pains to attach them to him, and to learn their language. He 
made shooting parties into the mountains, treating kindly all whom 
he could get to approach him, and established regular bazars at the 
villages nearest to them, where he encouraged them to bring down 
for sale, game, millet, wax, hides, and honey, all which their hills 
produce in great abundance. He gave them wheat and barley for 
seed, and encouraged their cultivation by the assurance, that they 
dioold not be taxed, and that nobody but their own chiefs should be 
their zemindars. To please them still further, and at the same time 
to keep them in effectual order, and to bring them more into contact 
with their civilized neighbours, he raised a corps of Sepoys from 
among them, which he stationed at Sicligully, and which enabled 
him not only to protect the peaceable part of them, but to quell any 
disturbances which might arise, with a body of troops accustomed 
to mountain warfare. This good and wise man died m 1784, in the 
29th year of his age. A monument was raised to his memory near 
Boglipoor, at the joint expense of the highland chiefs and lowland 
zemindars ; which still remains iA good repair, having been endowed 
by them with some lands for its maintenance. A garrison of these 
mountaineers, which was then kept up at Sicligully, has been since 
discontinued ; the corps being considerably reduced in numbers, and 
partly quartered at Boglipoor, partly, during the late call for men, 
at Berhampoor. Archdeacon Gome's principal business at Bogli- 
poor was, to learn whether any encouragement existed for forming a 
mission among these people. Their being free from the yoke of 
caste, seems to make them less unlikely to receive the Gospel, than 
the bigoted inhabitants of the plains. . . • Those whom I saw, were 
middle-sized, or rather little men, but extremely well made, with re- 
markably broad chests, long arms, and clean legs. They are fairer, 
I think, than the Bengalees ; have broad faces, small eyes, and flat- 
fish, or rather turned up noses : but the Chinese or Malay character 
of Uietr features, from whom they are said to be descended, is lost 
in a great degree on close inspection. I confess they reminded me 

£E2 
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of the Welch. The expression of their coimleliances is ieddmSky 
cheerful aod intelligent ; and I thought two or three of their womeat 
whom I saw, really pretty, with a sort of sturdy smartness aboi* 
tkem, which 1 have not seen in their lowland neighbours. Theeo 
tribes have a resular administration of justice among tbesosdves, hy 
the ancient Hindoo institution of a ** Punchaetf* or jury of five oA 
men in every village ; and, as I mentioned before, they remain free 
from all taxes, and are under the government of their own chiefs. 
But, in all other respects, they were great sufferers by Mr. Cleve- 
land's death : all his plans for teadiing them the simple manolko* 
tures, as well as for furnishing them with seeds and implementa «f 
husbandry, fell with him. Even the school was dropped. 

* Notwithstanding their poverty, their living chiefly by the ehaee* 
and always going armed, the general conduct both of chieft aod 
people, has been orderly and loyal ever since their fathers swore 
allegiance. They are hospitable according to their small means, and 
have no sort of objection to eat with or aner Europeans. They are 
a little too fond of spirits ; a taste which Cleveland unfortunat^y 
encouraged, by sending them presents of the kind, and allowhqp 
them to drink when at his house. Though accustomed to make 
predatory inroads on their lowland and hereditary enemies, Bmcmg 
themselves they have always been honest ; and, what is an immense 
distinction indeed between them and the Hindoos, they hate BBud, 
despise a lie more than most nations in the world. The soldiers wbe 
have committed any fault, own it readily, and either ask pardon or 
submit in silence. In the Cutcherry, the evidence of a Puharree is 
always trusted more than that of half a dozen Hindoos ; and Uiere 
is hardly an^ Instance on record of a chief violating his word. Though 
dirty in their persons in comparison with the Hindoos, they are very^ 
dean in their cottages ; and their villages are kept free from the vile 
smells which meet us in those of Bengal. The men dislike hard work, 
and are chiefly occupied in hunting ; but the women are very aidvs^ 
trious in cultivating the little patches of garden round their villager 
They are also generally chaste ; and it no doubt contributes to kitp 
them BOf that the premature and forced marriages of the Hindoos are 
unknown ; that their unions take place at a suitable age, and that 
the lad has generally to wait on the lass during a pretty long court* 
ship. They make very good and faithful household servants, but are 
not fond of the way of life, and do not agree well with their Hindoo 
fellow-domestics. Both men and women are intelligent and livdy, 
but rather passionate ; and they difier from most of the Hindoos, in 
being fond of music and having a good ear. Capt. Graham bm 
instructed some of their boys as fifers, and found them apt scholars^ 
They are fond of pedigree and old stories ; and their chiefs piqu^ 
themselves on their families. No clanship, or feudal si^jectioa^ 
however, appears to exist. If a man is dissatisfied with the head of 
his village, there is nothing to prevent his removal to another, tn 
shortt they are Welch. 

* Mr. Corrie has obtained a little vocabulary of their language^ 
which certainly differs very remarkably from the HindoosUmee^ aad, 
I am told, from the Bengalee. The old conunaadanty who has been 
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m f^rrioe towards the Berer frontier, says, he could converse per^ 
feotly whh the Bheels and Gooand tribes ; so that they are iupparent]y 
dMfefeat branches of the same great family which pervades all the 
mountainous centre of India ; the Gaels of the East, who have pro- 
bably, at sooie remote period, been driven from all but these wilder-^ 
nesses by the tribes professing the brahminical faith.' 

Vol. L pp. 195, 6 ; 208—11. 

The physiognomy of these mountaineers would seem to ap* 
proach to that of the Mongol tribes. A Puharree is easily dis* 
Ungiusbable, we are told» from a Hindoo, by bis long, narrow 
eyes, broadish face, and flat nose. In like manner, the inha- 
iMtants of the Garrow Hills, which bound the north eastern 
part of Bengal, are thus described by Mr. Elliott, who visited 
them in 1788. * A Garrow is a stout, well-shaped man, hardy 

* and able to do much work ; of a surly look, fiat, 0|^-like 

* nose, small eyes, generally blue or brown, forehead wrinkled, 

* and over-hanging eye-brow, with large mouth, thick lips, and 

* face round and short. Their colour is of a light or deep 
< brown. . • . Their surly looks seem to indicate ill-temper ; but 
^ this is far from being the case, as they are of a mild disposition. 

* They are, moreover, honest in their dealings, and sure to per- 
f form what they promise.' A caste or tribe of the same race^ 
called HajinSf who reside at the foot of the hills, are distinguished 
by being more advanced towards civilization, and in religious 
matters partaking more of the Hindoo notions. < Their women 

* are remarkably neat and clean,' and '.the streets of their vil- 
f lagea equal the neatness of their houses.'* 

The affinity of the various aboriginal tribes of Central India, 
forms a most interesting subject of inquiry; and the fact men* 
tioned by the Bishop, is highly remarkable, — that the language 
of the Puharrees and that of the Bheels of Berar and Uond- 
^ana» are decidedly similar. The Gooands or Gonds, who have 
given their name to Gondwana, are referred to by Sir John 
jMalcolm, as having a language and usages distinct from other 
classes of Hindoos ; and he considers Uiem as the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the southern portion of the Bhopal territory. 
They inhabit both banks of the Nerbuddah, from*near its 
source to as far westward as Onkar Mundattab, and are spread 
over the greater part of the Nagpoor territories. Little is 
known of either their history or national characteristics ; but 
they doubtiess belong to the same family as the Bheels of Malwah 
and Gujerat, of whom Sir John elsewhere speaks in the follow- 
ing terms. 

* This extraordinary people merit more than a cunory 

* Atiat. Aes. VoL III. pp. 25, SO. 
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notice. They are as singular in their orimn as in tbetr 
habits ; but, while every thing connected with them excites 
curiosity, their dispersion over rugged mountains, their ex- 
treme ignorance and prejudices, and their repugnance to 
confidential intercourse with all except their own tribe, pre- 
sent serious obstacles to our obtaining a full and correct 
knowledge of their history. The Bhecls are quite a distinct 
race from any other Indian tribe ; yet, few among the latter 
have higher pretensions to antiquity. The adoption of their 
usages and modes of life by other classes of the community, 
and the fruit of their intercourse with both Mahommedans 
and Hindoos, have led to the term Bheel being applied, as 
a general name, to all the plunderers who dwell in the moun- 
tains and woody banks of rivers in the western parts of India. 
Not only Bheelalahs and Coolies, who have an affinity to 
them, but many others (Meenahs, Moghees, Ramoosees, and 
Gonds,) have been comprehended in this class. But these 
are in no manner (beyond the common occupation of plunder) 
connected with the real Bheels, who have from the most 
remote ages been recognized as a distinct race, insulated in 
their abodes, and separated by their habits, usages, and forms 
of worship, from the other tribes of India. In a Sanscrit 
vocabulary, at least 700 years old, the term Bheel occurs to 
denote a particular race of barbarians subsisting chiefly on 
plunder, and found more particularly in the mountainous, 
woody tract of the Nerbuddah. But we have still earlier 
mention of them in the celebrated Hindoo poem of the Ma- 
habharat, which is certainly a work of a remote era. The 
Bheels are not only minutely described, but a long fabulous 
account is given of their origin *. . . • Tradition lays the 
scene of their first residence and exploits in the country of 
Marwar or Joudpore ; whence driven south by other tribes, 
they settled among the mountains that form the western 
boundary of Malwah and Khandeish, in the lofty ranges of 
the Vindhya and Satpoorah, and the woody and rugged 
banks of the Mbye, the Nerbuddah, and the Taptee; where, 
protected by the strong nature of the country from the op- 
pression which had driven them into exile, they have since 
dwelt, subsisting partly on their industry, but more on the 
plunder of the rich landholders In their vicinity.' f 

* Those that live in villages, are reputed faith All and honest: 
* they are usually the watchmen, and have a portion of land or 

* Krishna, the Hindoo Apollo, the hero of the Mahabharat, is 
stated to have been slain in Saurasbtra by a Bheel hunter* 

f Malcolm's Central India, vol. i. p. 516 — 519. 
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dues assi^ed them. These viUage Bheels have little inter- 
course with their more numerous and independent brethren 
who dwell among the hills. The cultivating classes, who 
live in districts and hamlets under their Turwees or beadS| 
though industrious, have given up neither the habits nor the 
arms of the tribes in a ruder state, and, like them, indulge in 
strong liquors to excess. They excite the horror of the 
higher classes of Hindoos, by eating not only the flesh of 
buiffaloes, but of cows. For such abomination, they rank 
only above the Chumars, or shoe-makers, who feast on dead 
carcases, and are, in Central India, as elsewhere, deemed 
so unclean, that they are not allowed to dwell within the pre- 
cincts of the village. 

* The plundering, or wild Bheels, who reside among the 
hills, are a diminutive and wretched-looking race, whose 
appearance shews the poverty of their food ; but they are 
nevertheless active and capable of great fatigue. They are 
professed robbers and thieves, armed with bows and arrows; 
they lie in wait for the weak and unprotected, while* they flee 
from the strong. Ignorant and superstitious, they are de- 
voted to their 1 urwees, whose command is a law which they 
implicitly obey. The men, and still more the women, have 
their intellect formed by their condition: they are quick, 
have a kind of instinctive sense of danger, and are full of 
art and evasion. To kill another when their Turwee desires, 
or to suffer death themselves, appears to them equally a matter 
of indiflerence. The whole race are illiterate, and they are, 
without exception, fond of tobacco and liquor to excess. 
Their quarrels begin and end in drunken bouts ; no feud can 
be stanched, no crime forgiven, but at a general feast; and 
here, the common and popular fine for every offence, is more 
liquor to protract their riotous enjoyment, which sometimes 
continues for days. 

* The Bheel women have much influence in the society, but 
their manners and disposition are in general quite opposite 
to those of the females of the Pindarries. They never 
accompany the men in their expeditions; and, when pri- 
soners are taken, the principal hope of life is in the known 
humanity of the women. The latter are usually the first 
sufferers from the crimes of their fathers and husbands; the^ 
women and children, when the men are suspected, being 
always seized when Government can lay hold of them. They 
shew, in such circumstances, great patience and fortitude, as 
they well know the men will never abandon them, and that 
the guilty will surrender themselves to any punishment, even 
death, rather than allow them and their children to continue 
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* in confinement. In the recent reform of a great proportkm 

* of the Bheels of Central India, the women have acted a very 

* prominent part, and one worthy of the character of their sex. 
' They have invariably been the advocates of the cause of good 
^ order. The fact is, that they have been accustomed to indus- 

< try and labour, and must be happy to see their partners^ who 

< have hitherto passed their time between crime and debauchery, 

* compelled to more regular courses.' * 

The reform here alluded to ^ill be explained by a passage 
in the second volume of Brsliop Heber's Journal, in which he 
is speaking of the Bheels of Rajpootana. 

' The Bheels were regarded both by Captain Macdonald and 
the other officers with whom I conversed, as unquestionably the 
original inhabitants of the country, and driven to their present fiut^ 
nesses and their present miserable way of life, by the invasion of 
those tribes, wherever they may have come from, who profess the re- 
ligion of Brahma. Tliis the Rajpoots themselves, in this part of India, 
virtually allow ; it being admitted in the traditional history of most of 
their principal cities and fortresses, that they were founded by such 
or such Bbeel chiefs, and conquered from them by such and auch 
Children of the Sun. Their manners are described as resembling, in 
very many respects, those of the Rajmahal Puliarrees. And thieves 
and savages as they are, I found that the officers with whom I con- 
versed, thought them on the whole a better race than their conquer- 
ors. Their word is more to be depended on ; they are of a franker 
and livelier character ; their women are far better treated, and enjoy 
more influence ; and though they shed blood without scruple in cases 
of deadly feud, or in the regular way of a foray, they are not vindictive 
pr inhospitable under other circumstances ; and several British officers 
tiave, with perfect safety, gone hunting and fishing into their country, 
without escort or guide, except what these poor savages themselves 
cheerfully furnished for a little brandy. This is the more touching, 
since, on this frontier, nothing has been done for them ; and they have 
been treated, I now found, with unmingled severity. In the South, 
where Sir John Malcolm could carry every thing in his own way, 
he raised a corps out of their number, which he placed uader the com- 
mand of their own chiefs, and subjected to just as much discipline as 
a wild people were likely to bear, and as was necessanr for the nature 
of the service in which they were to be employed. He also second 
them the peaceable possession of a certain portion of their lands, 
which had been depopulated by the Pindarrees, obtaining for them a 
freedom from taxes for a sufficient number of years to make it worth 
their while to acquire industrious habits. In short, he proceeded 
in nearly the same manner, and with full as much success, as Cleve- 
land did with the Puharrees. 

' In this part of India, nothing of the kind has been done. They 
have indeed had ftciUdes held out to tbem to enter into our local 

' • Malookn's Central India, vol. ii. p. 179--182. 
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corps, h»t ibete corps are under the Mine severe ditcipliDe and esitfcC 
4f >il with th« regular regiqa^nU, which it is idle to suppose that a aavage 
would efidure. Though there is waste land in abund^ce, no ef- 
fectuaJ measures have been taken to persuade the princes of the coun- 
try to allow or induce the Bheels to settle in it ; and, as these poor 
people themselves complain, we punish them for robbing, while we 
give them no means of earning their subsistence in an honest way . . • 
That for these poor Bheels, many advantages might be even now ob- 
tained, and that it would be a wise as well as a most humane policy to 
■ectire them as our allies, in any future struggles in this part of India, 
I am fully persuaded ; as well as that, had Sir John Malcolm been 
made Governor, as he desired to be, of all Central India, this point, 
and many others advantageous to the people of the country, would 
have been long since secured permanently. No difficulties could be 
greater than those which he met with in Southern Malwah ; and yet» 
that country, from a mere wilderness, is now, I am told, a garden. 
There are indeed, few such Governors as Sir John Malcolm to be 
ibund ; but any intelligent Government, established with distinct 
powers, and the advantages of local information, in the centre of 
India, would, I am convinced, be a great blessing to the country, 
aad a security to our dominion here, so great as hardly to be appre- 
ciated.' Vol. II. p. 71—4. 

Between Neemuch (in Mewar) and Baroda, the Bishop had 
opportunities of seeing several Bheel villages. Their huts are 
of the rudest description, composed of sticks wattled with lonf 
grass, and a thatch of the same materials, with boughs lai 
over it, to keep it from being blown away. 

' They were crowded close together, as if for mutual protection, 
foot with a small thatched enclosure adjoining for their cattle. Their 
fields were also neatly fenced in with boughs ; a practice not com* 
mon in India, but here, I suppose, necessary to keep off the deer 
and antelopes from their corn. The soil is poor and stony, and few 
of the trees of large size. There is, however, a better supply of 
water than I expected, none of the nullahs bein^ perfectly dry, but 
standing in pools, as Bruce describes the rivers m Abyssinia. The 
whole country indeed, and what I saw of the people, reminded me 
of the account which he has given oTthe Shangalla. All the Bheefe 
whom we saw to-day, were small slender men, less broad-shouldered, 
1 think, and with faces less Celtic than the Puharrees of Rajmldia), 
nor did 1 think them ouite so dark as these last. Their beards and 
hair were not all woolly, but thick and dishevelled, and thenr wh6le 
appearance very dirty and ill-fed. They spoke cheerfully, however ; 
their countenances were open, and the expression of their eyes and 
lips good tempered. Few of them appeared to know any thing of 
HindoosUnee. Vol. II. pp. 82, 3. 

The Author's companion, Dr. Smith, subsequently con*- 
v»rsed with some of these Bheels ; and be said, that ^ it was 
^ chiefly in accent aixl lone that .tbeir language diflered from 
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< tbe dialect usually spoken in Malwalu' Tbejr speak in b 
^htiwling sort of recitative^ which Dr. Smith imitated, and 
found them catch his meaning much better than they otherwise 
tould. 

In confirmation of their being the original inhabitants of 
Rajpootana, Sir John Malcolm states, that all the revered 
Bhats (Bards) of the tribe, still reside in that country, whence 
they make annual, biennial, and some only triennial visits to 
the Southern tribes, to register remarkable events, and to stog 
to the delighted Bheels the tale of their origin and the fame m 
their forerathers* For the performance of these rites aad 
duties, there are fixed dues ; but the Bhat, when a man of 
sanctity and reputation, receives from the Turwees be visits, 

S resents that have no limit except the ability of the donor, 
n an << Essay on the Bbills^ by this same accomplished states- 
man, inserted in the first part of the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, now on our table^ some further particulars are 
added, of which we shall avail ourselves in order to complete 
our account, so far as information is at present accessible^ of 
this singular and interesting people. 

In this paper, Sir John refers to the opinion of Dr. Drum- 
mond of ]Bombay, that the Bheels were originally inhabitants 
of Gujerat and the South of India | in opposition to the latter 
part of which conjecture, he cites the opinion of Colonel Tod, 
that their native territory was the great forest which extended 
over both Surashtra and Gujarashtra to the Malwah frontier. 

< The extraordinaiy custom of the tika (or mark) that is put 

* upon the forehead of the Rajpoot chief, when he succeeds to 

* power, being moistened with blood taken from the toe or 
^ thumb of a Bhill, may be received as one among many proofii 
^ of their having been formerly in possession of the princi- 

* palities where this usage prevails.' The right of giving the 
blood for this ceremony, is claimed by particular families; and 
the belief, that the individual from whose veins it is supplied, 
never lives beyond a twelvemonth, in no degree <^rates to 
repress the zeal of the Bheels to perpetuate the usage. It still 
exists in many principalities, and in others has been discon- 
tinued only for one or two generations. 

The Bheels neither build nor frequent pagodas, but in ^ne- 
ral select for a place of worship, some particular tree, which is 
consecrated by a few large stones, placed on an elevated ter- 
race of mud constructed at its root In some places, however, 
a small open shed is erected for some particularly sacred 
image. They often make srnall mud figures of horses, which 
they range round their idol, to whom they promise a fioe 
charger it* he will hear their petition ; and it is not unusual to 
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place the image upon one of these figures. * The extreme 
^ reverence of this rude race for the horse \ Sir John Malcolm 
remarksi * is very singular. In many of their legends, the 
' principal event depends upon the assistance or advice of an 
^ enchanted horse. But the most singular, and perhaps the 

* original worship of the Bheels, is that which they pay to 

* their deceased ancestors or chiefs of note. On the death of 
^ one of these, a brass bull or horse is formed and delivered to 
^ the Bhalf who makes an annual circuit of the hamlets with 
' this image, performing the requisite ceremonies, and comme* 
' morating in songs, the fame of the deceased ; for which ser- 
"^ vice he receives as his dues, a piece of cloth and the vessek 

* and other articles used in the sacrifice. It is also common 

* for the Bheels to raise, on such occasions, a cairn or rud^ 

* pile of stones to the chief who is beatified ; and the top of 

* this pile is, at particular periods of worship, covered with oil, 

* red lead, and vermilion.' 

The Bheels always burv their dead ; a very marked distinc* 
tion from the Brahminical practice of burning. The corpse is 
wrapped in a shroud of new, coarse, white cloth, and is borne, 
on a bier made of bamboos, to the usual burying ground, 
which is always on the bank of a stream, where it is interred 
in a grave three or four feet deep, with the head towards the 
south. All the family and such of the tribe as are in the vi- 
cinity, attend the funeral; and after the interment, they purify 
themselves by ablutions. Some days after, (it ought to be the 
twelfth day,) a feast is given to the memory of the deceased, 
at which the guests are mvited to partake of the best fare that 
the entertainers can give. 

The religious ceremonies of the Bheels of Central India are 
limited, for the most part, to propitiatory offerings to some of 
the Hindoo minor infernal deities; particularly, Sila Mata^ 
the goddess of small-pox, whom they invoke under various 
jiames, in the hope of averting its dreadful ravages. They 
also pay great reverence to A^ha Deva. Every tribe, how- 
ever. Sir John Malcolm says, has different objects of adoration, 
arising from local superstitions and legends. It would seem as 
if they had received an ad4ibitum mixture of Hindooism into 
their original superstition. A few Bheel tribes have embraced 
the Mohammedan religion. The Puharrees whom Bish(^ 
Heber speaks of, have no idols or images of any kind. A 
black stone found in the hills, is by some ceremonies conse- 
crated and used as an altar. They have several festivals, 
which are held in high reverence ; and at the greatest of these, 
which lasts five days, buffidoes, bogs, fruit, fowls, grain, and 
^>irit8 are first c^ered to the gods, and then feasted on. 
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Though ft healthy race, they have the same di^ad of the stfft^ 
pox, which used to make dreadful ravages among them. Vao- 
emation has now been generally introduced ; and they brmg 
their children from a distance of thirty, or* even fifty miles, to 
Boglipoor, to obtain It. The following is an account of their 
religion, given by Captain Graham to the Bishop. 

* The Hill people offer up frequent prayers to one Supreme 
Being, whom they call Budo Gosaee, which in their language means, 
Supreme God. Prayer to God is strictly enjoined morning and 
evening. They also offer up propitiatory sacrifices of bufialoes, 
ffoats, fowU, and eggs, to several inferior, and some evil deities. 
malnad is the tutelary genius of each village; Derminnee, the house^ 
hold god. Paw is sacrificed to jbefore undertaking a journey. They 
appear to believe in a future state of rewards and punishments 
cniefly earned on by means of transmigration ; the souls of the 
good betns sent back to earth in the bodies of great men, and tbosfe 
of the wicked in brutes and even trees. The great God made every 
thing. Seven brothers were sent to possess the earth. They gi?e 
themselves the credit of being descended from the eldest, and say, 
that the sixth was the father of the Europeans. Each brother was 
presented, on setting out, with a portion of the particular kind of 
food which he and his descendants were to eat. but tlie eldest bad 
a portion of every kind of food, and in a dirty dish. This legend, 
they allege as their reason for observing no restriction of meats, and 
for eating with or after any body. They say, they are strictly for- 
bidden by God to beat, abuse, or injure their neighbours, and that a 
lie is the greatest of all crimes. Hog's blood appears to answer with 
them all the purposes which holy water does with some other no- 
tions. If a person is killed by a tiger, it is the duty of his relations 
to avenge his death by killing one of those animals in return, on 
which occasion they resort to many strange ceremonies. Thej are 
great believers in witchcraft. Every ache which the old command- 
ant feels in his bones, and every disappointment or calamity which 
befals him or any of his friends, he imputes to this cause, and me- 
nace^ or bribes some old woman or other. They have also many 
interpreters of dreams among them, whom they call DamaunSf and 
believe to be possessed by a'familiar spirit. When any of these die, 
they expose his body, without burial, m the jungle. They lUso sapr 
pose certain diseases to be infiicted by evil spirits, to whom they 
expose the bodies of such as die ^of them : those who die of smaU- 
pox, are cast out into the woods ; those who die of dropsy, into t\i&^ 
water.' Vol. I. pp. 211, 12. 

From the name which they give to the Supreme Deity, it 
would appear not improbable, that their original religion is 
that of Boudhism, which, indeed, is supposed, with great plau- 
sibility, to have been the national religion anterior to the as- 
cendancy of the Brahminical tribes. No attempt, we ar^ told, 
has yet been made to introduce these mduntdineers to the 
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koQwleSge of ChristiaBity, agaiiist whicb, adds die Bishop, 
tbey seem to have no hostile prqudices, except such as < men 
*' wiU always have a^inst a system of religion which requires 
fa /|>reater degree of holiness than they find it convenient to 
\ pnactice.' 

* The discreet exertions of Missionaries among them will give no 
offence to either Hindoos or Mussulmans ; and a beginning may thus 
be made to the introduction both of Christianity and of civilization 
through all the kindred tribes of Gundwana and the Western 
Bheels/ 

Major Wilford supposed the Bheels to be the remains of the 
ancient Palliy with regard to whom he indulges in a long 
train of learned reverie *• ♦ Their features ', he remarks, * are 

< peculiar, and their language different, but not perhaps radi- 
*,c^llyj from that of other Hindoos.' * They are now', he 
says, < considered as outcasts, yet are acknowledged to have 

< possessed a dominion, in ancient times, from the Indus to the 

* eastern limits of Bengal, and even as far as Siam. Their 

* ancestors are described as a most ingenious people, — fond of 

* commerce, art, science, and using the Paisacki letters, which 

* they invented. Thev were supplanted by the Rwaputras.* 
The learned Writer is, as usual, sparing m his reference to 
his authorities. The present Bheels appear to be wholly illi- 
terate ; yet, we cannot help regarding it as a conjecture deserv- 
ii^ of some attention, that they may be the remains of the 
Magadha nation, the original inhabitants of Southern Bahar, 
who appear to have differed very essentially, in their religion, 
costoms, and institutions, from the Brahminical tribes. Boudha 
himself, the Gaudma of the Birmans, was born in Mapadha, 
and appears to have been the son of one of the sovereigns of 
denares. His mother was Maha-dcva, who is, perhaps, tbe 
same deity as is said to be one principal object of worship 
among the Bheels. Tbe Bards of Magadha, Major Wilfor4 
teUs us, were in great repute formerly ; an assertion which re* 
quires only to be verified, in order to afford strong support 
to our conjecture, as such an order appears to be altogether 
foreign from the Brahminical institutions. * It is universally 

* acknowledged,' says this ingenious though fanciful Writer, 
'that the kings of Magadha gave every possible encourage- 
' ment to learning, which they endeavoured to diffuse through 

* all classes, bv encouraging learned men to write in the spoken 

* dialect of the country. Tradition says, that there were 

* treatises on almost every subject in the Magadbi (Bali, or 

. . ^ Asiatic Researches, vol. HI. Art. iii. 
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* Pali) dialect, which are supposed to be still extant I coqM. 

* not, however, procure any ; and I believe that they were. 

* doomed to oblivion by the Brahminical class, who by no means 

* encourage the composing of books in the vulgar dialects. 

* Should they exist, they are to be found among the followers' 

< of the Jains.' * From this representation, the ancient Ma- 
gadhees, in common with the Burmese and the Bheels, would 
appear to have been free from the yoke of caste. According to, 
the Vishnu-purana, the kings of Magadha originally resided at 
Giri'Vraja ; Vraja (or Braja) being, we are told, synonymous 
with GhoshOf a herdsmanf. We are unable to say whether 
there is any connexion between this name and that of the Vraja^ 
bhasha or Brij^bhasha^ a dialect of the Hindee, spoken in the 
upper provinces of Hindostan ; but it deserves investigation, 
whether the language of the Bheels may not be related to this 

< shepherd language.' Giri- Vraja was the hilly district in Ba- 
bar, <now called Kaja-gir,'or Rajegur. Raja-mal is, probably, 
in like manner a corruption of Yraja-mahal ; and if so, we have 
fixed the original seat of the Magadha kings in the very region 
now inhabited by the * Welch of India*' But we must not 
pursue the subject We flatter ourselves that this attempt to 
collect the scattered information that is at present before the 
public, respecting so interesting a class of our Indian popula- 
tion, will not be unacceptable to our readers. In our next 
Number, we shall accompany the Bishop in his journey through 
the Upper Provinces. 



Art II. Elements of Mental and Moral Science ; designed to exhibit 
the Original SusceptibiliUes of the Mind, and the Rule by which 
the Rectitude of any of its States or Feelings should be judged. 
By George Payne, A.M. 8vo. pp. 529. London, 1828. 

TT is not unworthy of remark, that many of the most valuable 
-*- and elaborate productions of the present day, as well as of 
former times, have been given to the public, not by men of lei* 
sure, who had uninterrupted command of weeks, and months, 
and years, but by men whose professional avocations seemed 
scarcely compatible with authorship. To assign reasons which 
may account for this undoubted fact, is not very difficult The 
pressure of weighty and constant engagements urges the mind 
to perpetual activity, and retains its energies in a state of ha- 
bitual excitement With the feelincs thus induced, the mind, 
instead of shrinking irom intellectual effort, seeks in the vigor- 

* As. Re9earches, ix^ 75- f Ih- ?• 79» 
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CU9 employment of its powers, iu highest pleasures and its 
ridiest rewards. In the economy of time, a value is attached 
to hours, and even to moments, which the man of leisure would 
scarcely attach to days or to weeks; and not unirequently is it 
found, that, in a state of pleasurable excitement, the mind will 
accomplish that in an hour, both in point of quantity and of 
quality, which, in a state of comparative torpor, it could not 
achieve in an entire day. It is the remark of Dr. Chalmers, in 
his recent publication on the Use and Abuse of Endowments, 
that < greatly more than half the distinguished authorship of 
< Scotland is professorial;* meaning, that it owed its origin to the 
^ vocation of public instructors in one or other of the Universi- 
^ ties.' The eloquent Writer (for, whether he addresses us from 
the pulpit or from the press, he cannot but be eloquent) then 
describes the process by which the lectures of the class-room 
are elaborated for the instruction of the public. ' It is by the 
re-modelliugs and the revisals, every year, of his yet imperfect 
preparations; it is by strengthening what is weak, and further 
illustrating what is obscure, and fortifying some position or 
principle by a new argument, and aiding the conception of his 
disciples by some new image or new analogy ; that the pro- 
duct of his oflBcial labours at length comes forth in a work of 
finished execution, and becomes a permanent addition to the 
classic and literary wealth of the nation. It is not so often by 
flashes of inspiration, as by power and patience united, that 
works are reared and ripened for immortality. It is not in thq 
hasty effervescence of a mind under sudden and sapguine ex- 
citement, that a service so precious to society is generally ren- 
dered. It is when a strong and at the same time a stedfasi! 
mind gives its collected energies to the task ; and not only 
brings its own independent judgement, but, laboriously col- 
lecting the lights of past erudition, brings them also to bear 
on the subject of its investigations.' 
A task like that which Dr. Chalmers has described, may hi 
no herculean labour to a man of vigorous intellect, occupying 
the station of a Professor in one of the Northern Universities* 
There is assigned to him a single and well defin^ department 
of education ; so that, by bringing his best energies to bear on 
one particular line of research, it may be presumed that the re« 
suit of his investigations will entitle him to hold some rank 
among the luminaries of his age. 

Very different is the situation of a Tutor in Seminaries of 
the order with which the respected Author of these *< Elements 
of Mental and Moral Science" stands connected. In the 
Theological Academy at Blackburn, as in other Dissenting 
Colleges for the education of young men with a view to the 
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Chfistian Ministry, we presume that the entire burden of 
tuition devolves upon two, or, at the most, upon three tutors 
who have usually, in addition to their college avocations, some 
engagements in pulpit, if not even in pastoral labours. It is 
not surprising then, that but few of them should have been 
contributors, by authorship, to the progress either of physical 
or of intellectual science. Under these circumstances, we felt 
prepared to enter on the examination. of Mr. Payne's volume;, 
not with candour only, but with certain prepossessions in his 
favour. 

* The subsequent pages', says the Author, in his prefatory re- 
marks, * owe tneir origia to the professional engagements of ths 
Writer. Expected to impart instruction to the students comdiitteA 
to his care in the philosophy of the human mind, as well as on sub* 
jects strictly theological, he devoted all the time he could command, 
to the task of drawmg up a course of lectures on the Elements of 
Mental and Moral Science, which should be made to combine, as 
far as he found it practicable, comprehension with brevity. His 
object was not originality, but usefulness ; and whether he attained 
that end by presenting the statements of others, or what might be 
more properly denominated his own, was to him a matter of no im- 
portance whatever. He ventures to state, however, that the present 
work is not a mere compilation. He has endeavoured at least to 
think for himself; and though he has mainly adopted the vietos and 
the si/stem of the late Dr. Thomas Brotvn, the attentive reader will 
perceive that he differs from that writer on several important 
points.' 

These intimations of the Author in the outset of his work, 
appear to us to be modest, manly, and ingenuous. No com- 
petent reader will peruse his volume, without soon acquiring 
and cherishing that respect for the Writer, which is inspired 
by the accumulating evidence presented, page after page, of a 
mind disciplined by habits of clear conception, of acute dis- 
crimination, of accurate definition, and of sound reasoning. 
A mind thus gifted and thus trained, must and will think for 
itself. Mr. Payne writes like a man who is at home in the 
investigations ,on which he enters, and who feels entitled, not 
only to indulge independency of thought, but also to give ex- 
pression to his sentiments in a tone of decision. We must 
confess, however, that we are not prepared to coincide with 
the Author in the extent either of admiration or of approba- 
tion, with which he so often introduces the name and the opi- 
nions of the late Dr. Thomas Brown. We would not say that 
Dr. Brown was too much of a poet to be a philosopher, but 
we do say that, in our opinion, there is too much poetry in 
his philosophy. After repeated perusals of his Lectures, we are 
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quite incapable of asserting with his admirer^ that his < poetiy 

* is invariably subordinated to the reasoning*' We think he 
frequently begins to embellish an opinion, by the aid of his 
splendid imagination, before he has fairly and fully presented 
it to the eye of the intellect. He often employs a diction 
^hich is rhetorical, rather than philosophical, and which is far 
more adapted to advocate a favourite theory, than to exhibit 
the process of an intellectual analysis. In the outlines of his 
system, and in the nomenclature he has adopted, he appears 
ambitious of a novelty in his statements, which is often pro* 
ductive of obscurity. But that which we most of all regret 
in the fascinating lectures of Dr. Brown, is the discordance of 
many of his ethical sentiments with the spirit and tenor of 
Drvine Revelation. We are not surprised that" Mr. Payne, 
with all his admiration for his favourite Author, should feel 
compelled to say: — * It pains me greatly to be obliged to differ 

* so materially; but I am constrained to think that, on the sub- 

* ject of morals, he is less to be trusted as a guide, than on any 

* other part of his course/ Is he, we cannot but ask, to be, on 
this momentous subject, trusted at all? Do not his reasonings 
evidently proceed on the supposition, that be is to endeavour 
|o account for all the principles and all the susceptibilities 
yrfaich human nature, in its present stated develops, and for all 
the sufferings to which human nature, in its present state, is 
liable, deatn itself not excepted, without recognizing the awful 
feet of man's degeneracy, or tracing to the real cause the phy- 
sical evils which abound in our world ? Does he not under- 
take to vindicate the goodness of the Deity, in the appoint- 
ment of deathy without any reference to the entrance or the 
existence of moral evil, by attempting to shew that a succession 
of races of mortal men is productive of a greater amount of en- 
y>ymet\X^ than the continuance of the same race in life and hap- 
piness? Can the same mind indulge in reasonings, and rest 
in conclusions such as these, and yet yield itself to the dictates, 
and embrace the disclosures of Revelation? To us it appears 
inkpossible; and if so, what must be the tendency of Dr. 
Brown's speculations on morals I But it is now incumbent on 
us to enter more particularly on an examination of the work 
before us. 

In an introductory chapter, Mr. Payne presents to the con- 
sideration of the reader, the inducements to enter on the study 
proposed, and exhibits briefly — perhaps too briefly— the bear- 
ing of mental philosophy on science in general, and its ten- 
dency to promote, in a very high degree, the most beneficial 
4iscipline of the mind. We fully concur with him in the 
fkitnion, that no studies can be better adapted to induce habits 

Vol. XXIX. N.S. F F 
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of ABC^racy aad of energy, in the ei^rctM of iotelle^ tbeD the 
researches of mental science. 

In the second and third Chapters, Mr. Payne points oat the 
Object of Intellectual Science; the mode in which our inquiries 
should be conducted ; and the true nature of the powers and 
susceptibilities of the mind. He very clearly and correctly 
states, that 

* the faculties of the mind, or its powers and susoeptibilities, are not 
to be distinguished from the mind itself. The words denote the con- 
stitution it has received from its Creator, by which it is capable of 
exit»ting in all those different states which form the consciousness of 
life. The states of thought and feeling, in which the mind is capable 
of existing, which constitute the phenonvena of tlie mind — all, in* 
deed, which can be known of the mind — are incalculable in point of 
number. Yet, the mind is not made up of parts; it cannot therefore 
consist of a number of separate susceptibilities. But, though simple 
and indivisible, it may be capable of producing and undergoing 
changes, which are not in their nature less different from each other, 
than are the circumstances in which they arise. — We are not to con- 
ceive of the eniotions of joy, sorrow, hope, fear, &c, as so many 
feelings laid up, so to speak, in the mind —feelings distinct from the 
mind : they are the mind itself, in different states, or afiected in 
Tarious ways. They only exist, accordingly, when they are felt.' 

In the sixth Chapter, Mr. Payne proceeds to the Analysis 
Qnd Arrangement of the Mental Phenomena. We concuf 
with him in the opinion, that the classification given by Dr. 
Reid, and in part adopted by Mr. Dugald Stewart^ is bs ficom 
accuracy. 

* Dissatisfied with all previous arranfferoents,' says our Author, 
' Dr. Brown presents us with one entirely original. The reader will 
observe, that it is in harmony with the le^ine principles of hi« 
^stem, viz. that the business of the intellectual philosopher i^ to 
analyse and classify the phenomena of mind ; which phenomena are 
(o be no otherwise regarded than as the mind itself in various states 
of thought and feeling.' 

Of these leading principles, we have already expressed ap* 
probation, but we are not prepared to follow Mr. Payne^s guide 
in bis classification and designation of the mental phenomena^ 

' Of these states or affections of mind, when we consider them in 
all their variety, there is one physical distinction that cannot fail to 
strike us. Some of them arise in consequence of the operation of 
external things ; the others^ in consequence of mere previous feeiUnge 
of the mind itoelf. In this difference, then, of their antecedents, (i. ew 
as being external or internal,) we have a ground of primary division* 
The phenomena may be arranged as of two classes,— rthe Esicmal 
4fi<iioi^ of the miiul: th^ InfermU 4g^i^m of the mind. The 
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Jbrm0r ^ ^ikff&t elasoet admits o? very eisy 9abdivi0ioii, a<^c^ding to 
the bodily organs affected. The latter may be divided into two 
<>f den ; lattlieetual states of mind and Emotioos.' 

Now it might be shewn, that Emotions^ which, according to 
Dr. Brown, must arise from * mere previous feelings of the 
* mind itself,' do very often arise also from the operation of ex- 
ternal enures. But, waiving any remarks upon the philosophy 
of tbe division, we must enter ou^ decided protest agamst the 
nomencialure employed. If it be reasonable to require accuracy 
and precision in the use of terms, from writers of any class, and 
on any subjects, unauestionably these ouallties are to be ex<* 
pected and demandea in the Lectures ot an Intellectual philo- 
sopher; and if on any points they are of paramount import^- 
ance, they must be so, when the writer is in the very act of 
laying the basis of his system, and selecting the terms and 
phrases which he may have occasion to employ in every discus* 
sion, and which should be so well chosen, and so well defined, 
as to be placed beyond the danger of misconstruction. 

We should have been greatly surprised if Mr. Payne had not 
pointed out the inaccuracy of Dr. Brown's language. Justice 
requires us to notice his animadversion, 

* I would not be understood as expressing full approbation of the 
phraseology of the first general division, viz. the external affections 
of the mind. I am well aware that the concluding words will suffi- 
ciently indicate, to those who are accustomed to think on such subt 
jacts, that the adjective external is merely intended to suggest, that 
the cause of these affections is out of the mind. It may, however, 
be misunderstood. It may lead some to imagine, that there are affec- 
tions which are not in the mind, &c. I am disposed to regret that 
aome other mode of designation was not employed by this writer ; 
yet, as the matter is of subordinate importance, — and as a unifbrn^ 
nomenclature in intellectual science, as well as in physical, is very 
desirable, — it is not my intention to deviate from it in the subsequent 
discussions.* 

This determination on the part of Mr. Payne, we cannot but 
regret. We readily admit the desirableness of a uniform no- 
menclature, but we should deprecate the adoption of Dr. 
Brown*8, were it not for the conviction we feel, that this is un« 
necessary, and that there is no danger whatever of its being 
generally approved. 

Having arrived at the sixth Chapter, Mr. Payne appears to 
i^iandon tbe division of^bis work into Chapters. We presume 
be most have altered his plan of arrangement, after the first part 
CFf his volume was in print. This, although not very important, 
produces a want of symmetry in the general structure of the; 
book. 

F Fa 
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Much valuable information and able discussion will be Foanid 
in our Author's * General Remarks concerning Sensation' ; 
and in his < Classification of our Sensations/ according to the 
organs through which they are received. He then proceeds to 
the Second General Division — the Internal ArFEcrioNa. 
Adopting Dr. Brown's arrangement, he subdivides these into 
the two orders of Intellectual States of Mind and Emo- 
tions. All the varieties of the Intellectual states of mind, he 
refers to two classes; viz. Simple suggestions and Relative 
suggestions. This part of the work betore us is in a high de- 
gree interesting and important ; at the same time, we feel it to 
be unnecessary to attempt a particular analysis of its trains of 
thought, as it professedly, though ably, follows the guidance of 
Dr. Brown. After stating, according to Dr. Brown's theory, 
the primary and the secondary laws of suggestion, Mr. Payne 
has the following passage, which we give to our readers as a 
pleasurable relief from the perusal of our general strictures, and 
as a favourable specimen of the Author's style. 

• The genera! power of suggestion itself may be more vigorous in 
one mind than in another ; or there may be, in different minds, ori- 
ginal tendencies to different species of suggestions. 

' To illustrate this subject, let us 8U;.pose, that, in three individuals, 
the principle of suggestion exhibits the following varieties. To the 
mind of the first, the objects which he beholds habitually suggest re- 
sembling objects ; to that of the second, contrary or contrasted ob- 
jects ; to that of the third, contiguous objects. Tlie splendid imagery 
of the poet is built upon analogy — upon the shadowy resemblances 
of objects to each other, or rather upon their tendency to awaken 
similar emotions. There is thus an analogy between a veteran chief, 
to whom the remembrance only of glory remains, and a majestic oak, 
stripped by age of its verdure; the sight of one may therefore recall the 
other. But if there be not a natural tendency to suggestions of ana- 
logy,— or if the mind of an observer be dull and cold, — the two objects, 
in consequence of the faintness of the resembling and connecting 
emotion which they produce, will not be likely to suggest each other. 
In order to the suggestion, in this case, it would be necessary, that 
some master mind should have previously placed them before bis 
view in the relation of contiguity ; and then they will, of course, re- 
call each other by the third law of suggestion. In the former case, 
the man is a genius ; in the latter, a mere imitator. An equal va- 
riety and beauty of imagery may flow from the pen of an mferior 
poet ; but his splendid figures are not the creations of his own mind ; 
X. e. they are not the suggestions of analogy, but of contiguity. — '* Co- 
pious readings and a retentive memory," says Dr. Brown, " may give 
to an individual of very humble talent, a greater profusion of splendid 
images than existed in any one of the individual minds on whose 
sublime conceptions he has dwelt, till they have become, in one sense 
of the word, bis own. If half the conceptions which are stored in 
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his mind, and which rise in it now in its trains of thought, by simple 
suggestion, as readily as they arose in like manner, in accordance 
with some train of thought in the mind of their original authors, had 
but risen by the suggestion of analogy, as they now arise by the sug- 
gestion of former proximity; what we call memory, which is, in truth, 
only the same suggestion in different circumstances, would have been 
fancy, or genius ; and his country and age would have had another 
name to transmit to the reverence and the emulation of the ages that 
are to follow." ' 

The illustration is interesting, and the passage is eloquent ; 
but is Dr. Brown correct in representing memory as nothing 
more than a species of suggestion, and therefore as having no 
claim to rank among the himple and original faculties of the 
Blind? Mr. Payne thinks that be is, and maintains, that < me- 

< mory is Dot a distinct power, but conception, i. e. suggestion^ 

* co-existing with the notion of time.* • The remembrance,' 
he affirms, < of a past event, is the notion or conception of that 

< event, as a past event ; or in other words, it is the notion, 
*' combined with a feeling, that it stands in the relation of prio- 

* rity to our present consciousness/ Now we confess that this 
analysis is not, in our estimation, satisfactory. To say nothing 
of the singular use of the word * feeling,' and the phrase ^feel- 

* ing of a relation,' which Dr. Brown so often employs, the 
question may be asked, how is it to be accounted for, that a 
conception of a past event, or a past impression, arises in the 
mind, and is recognized by the mind as one, not now awakened 
for the first time, but only revived ? And the right answer, 
we conceive, must be, that the Author of our being has en- 
dowed us with a faculty for that express purpose, to which dis- 
tinct faculty we are accustomed to give the name of Memory. 
The mere principle of suggestion does not appear to us avail* 
able for the purpose to which it is applied. Too much is as- 
cribed to its operation. It is true, that one thought may sug- 
gest another thought to an indefinite extent; but if, to the 
energy of the suggesting principle, there be ascribed the revival 
of the past, and its recognition as the past, then we think, that 
there is attributed to the principle of suggestion that which it 
cannot achieve — that which has its own characteristic peculia- 
rity — that which is one of the most wondrous of all the opera- 
tions of the human n)ind — that which, in short, we usually un- 
derstand by memory. 

Mr. Payne distributes emotions into three classes: those 
which are immediate, those which are retrospective, and those 
which are prospective. To the first class are referred the emo- 
tions awakened by the pleasures of taste, those which arise 
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from moral approbation and dkapprobation->— from loipe and 
hatred — from sympathy — from pride and humility. To the 
class of retrospective emotions are assigned, such as arise from 
anger — gratitude — regret and gladness — remorse and self»ap-* 
probation. It is on the last of these onlv, that our limits will 
allow us to offer any strictures. Mr. tayne considers Con- 
science ' ns the susceptibility of experiencing those emotions of 

* approbation, or disapprobation and condemnatioD, which are 

< awakened by a retrospect of the moral demerit, or the moral 

* excellence, of our own conduct.' 

* By an original law'ofthe mind, self-approbation, or self-condera* 
nation, arises, as an individual conceives himself innocent or guihy, 
whether that conviction be well or ill founded. This view of the na-* 
turtd of conscience is free, it is imagined, from th/e okjections whiob 
are urged against the common statements in regard to it* It does 
fiot identify it with the judgement, nor does it render it indepeodeot 
of the judgement. It accounts for the diversity of its operational and 
it confines its mfluence to ourselves.' 

This representation of conscience appears to us to be de- 

Jectivei rather than inaccurate. It does not seem objectionable 

as for as it goes ; but it does not, in our view, go far enough. 

It does not extend to a full analysis of those operations and 

emotions which are usually ascribed to conscience. The ^ sus- 

< ceptibility ' of which Mr. Payne speaks, is, we conceive, only 
«ae of the elements which enter into its nature, and one which 
is roieed to emotion by certain intellectual decisions. Now, 
tfaesa decbioQs obviously proceed on some principles or notions 
of merit or demerit, derived either from reason or from revela- 
tion. There is a comparison (frequently affected, indeed, with 
almost instantaneous promptitude) between some acknowledged 
standard of rectitude and our own conduct ; and the result of 
tliat comparison is, Jirst^ a decision^ either acquitting or con- 
demning, and theny a correspondent emotion pleasurable or pain- 
fal) consequent on that decision. That comparison and thai 
decision we ascribe to ihe judging faculty ; for, by the fitctilty of 

judgement^ we understand the power by which we compare to* 

{rether our ideas, and ascertain their agreements or their dif- 
erences. To this faculty we attribute all the decisions of the 
mindy whether on questions of morals or questions of facts, or 
•ny other questions on which the mind may employ its energies. 
We do not, indeed, * identify the judgement with the coa* 

* science \ because we regard the decisions of the judgement as 
constituting only a part of the operations of conscience ; neither 
<aii we» with Mr. Payne^ identify conscience with the * soscep* 
^ Utility ' of certain emotions^ beoMse we regard that sasceplik 
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Wlity AS eoAAtftliting only a part of that complexity and com- 
bination to which we give the name of conscience. 

The latter part of this able work, consisting of about eighty 
pages is an exhibition of ihe Elements of Moral Science. 
For this province of inquiry, we r^ard our Author as highly 
gifted ; and we should have considered his work as still more 
valuable, had he devoted an ampler proportion of his volume 
to ethical discussions* The reasons for a conciseness on this 
part of his subject, such as the title of the book scarcely pre- 
pared us to expect) are thus stated in the close of the preface. 

' A regard to brevity has prevented the Author's enlarging oi^ 
some points upon which he wi«hed to enter more fully. He deemed 
it, on various accounts, inexpedient, that the work should extend be* 
yond one volume. Shoold it happen to obtain so much favour from 
the public, as to render a second edition necessary, he has it in con- 
templation to expand considerably that part which treats on Moral 
Science.* 

We sincerely hope, and even with no small confidence ex- 
pect, that such a desirable necessity will arise out of the exten- 
sive circulation of the present edition. The perspicacity of the 
Author's mind, his evident familiarity with ^thical researche#| 
and his just conceptions of the homage to be paid to Divine Re* 
relation, inspire us with no ordinary confidence. He even veft^ 
tures, in this part of his Work, not only to diffet' in opinion fironi 
Dr. Brown, (as, indeed, he never hesitates td do, if his judge- 
inent dictate a variation,} but altogether to abancloti nli 
guidance; and we cannot but regard the exposure of the fallacy 
of Dr. Brown's ethical reasonings, as among the most valuable 
and important of the services which Mr. Payne has rendered to 
the c^use of truth. He justly observes, that 

• Dr. Brown's theory of morals proceeds on a practical fof'getfulness 
of the distinction which exists, as he himself admits, between what i^ 
lUid what ought to be, in humah conduct. — We musi either admit 
that every stdte bf mind, of every human being, is right — and right 
because it exists;— or that we must seek for some monil rti)e, bv 
which to try its recttttide. Now Dr. Brown places that staniari^ 
B«l ki the law of God^ but in the mind itself; Those actitoaaml 
affections which excite certain emoliona of approbatton^ are right, dtid 
right on that account. Taking this for granted, the system supplies 
us with no certain measure of the rectitude of any action, or of any 
affection of mind whatever.-^The whole system of morals is thus in- 
volved in doubt and uncertainty.* 

We will only add a few sentences, which exhibit the leading 
views which Mr. Payne himself entertains and enforces, and of 
which we wish to express entire and unqualified approbation. 
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' Our existence as creatures is to be ascribed to the mere good 
pleasure of Gpd. The relations which bind society together, depend 
entirely upon the sovereign will of Him who gave us our being; but 
the conduct to which these relations oblige us, is by no means arbi- 
trary. Having determined to constitute the relations, He could not 
but enjoin upon us the conduct which His word prescribes; — He 
could not but fail to command us to love and obey Him. — Since the 
relations we sustain were constituted by God, since he is the Judge 
of the affections and conduct which harmonize with these relations,-— 
that which appears right to Him, being right on that account^-i2^- 
titude may be regarded as confonnity to the moral nature qf God^ ike 
idiimate standard of Virtue. — Now, we know nothing of God but 
what he has revealed to us; that Revelation, then, roust be the 
standard of rectitude, by exhibiting to us his perfect and glorious 
nature. — And if the Bible present us with a more full development 
of the Divine Character than the external and vistble universe, it 
most be a more perfect criterion of rectitude.— it must demand and 
deserve the roost implicit obedience. — I agree with Dr. Chalmers in 
thinking that the question is — " notf fVhat thinkesi thou f 6ia, H<m 
readest thou?"— -The Divine authority of the Bible being established^ the 
sole office of reason is, to ascertain the meaning of its communications ; 
and not to sit in judgement upon the reasonableness of those doctrines 
tohich are clearly shewn to constitute integral parts of that communica* 
tion, — I cannot bring myself to oppose formally and at length, the 
notion that expediency is the standard of rectitude. That a Chris- 
tian Moralist— a man who professes to believe that the Bible is a re* 
relation from God ; or» in other words, that He has condescended to 
teach us, in his word, what is truth and duty ; should depart from 
this rule, and adopt that of expediency, or any other, in preference 
to it, is to me, I acknowledge, passing strange. 

As a whole, we strongly recommend this work to the atten« 
tion of our readers. It contains more valuable information, 
more correct sentiment, more clear, condensed, and conclusive 
reasoning, on the subjects of mental and moral science, ban 
any single yolume we ever perused. 

We recommend it especially to theological students and 
young ministers; nor do we think it unworthy of the distioc- 
tion of a text-book in those Seminaries, in which the study of 
mental philosophy is justly regarded, not only as interesting 
in itself, but also as a most important instrument in accom- 
plishing the purposes of intellectual discipline. 
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Art. III. Proceedings of the Expedition to Explore the Northern 
Coast of Africa tjrom Tripoli^ eastward^ in 1821 and 1822; com- 
prehending an Account of the greater Syrtis and Cyrenaica, 
and of the Ancient Cities composing the Pentapolis. By Captaia 
F. W. Beechey, R.N. F.R.S., and H. W. Beechey, Esq. F.S.A. 
4to. pp. 644. Price 3/. 3^. Maps and Plates, London. 1828. 
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interest that we take in the recovery of lost knowledge, 
is, perhaps, still greater than our anxiety for the gratifica- 
tion of our curiosity in the acquisition of that which is alto- 
gether new. We question if the feelings of Columbus, when 
he realized the anticipations of his restless spirit, or the cxulta* 
tion of Parry, when he ascertained the existence of a passage 
to the arctic shores of the vast continent which the Genoese 
navigator first discovered, can equal in depth and intensity of 
emotion, the sensations of the man who moves amid the time- 
hallowed ruins of ancient cities ; the dwelling places of the 
men of history, the palaces of their kings, the temples of their 
gods, the streets and market-places of Pompeii; the columns 
and platforms of Persepolis ; the avenues nxxA adyta oi Lvmor. 
There is, in the latter case, what is wanting in the former, an 
identification of scenery and localities with the history and im<^ 
pulses of living noen. Fancy peoples the desolation ; memory 
re-enacts tlie drama of the past; and the very contrast of th^ 
solitude and the wreck with the phantasmagoria thus called 
up^ stirs the mind with a stronger sensation than could be 
communicated by circamstances of more simple character. 
And this feeling will be more lively in proportion to the en- 
tireness of the desertion and the remoteness of the activity. 
Apart from classical associations, Athens and Rome will 
awaken it less stirringly than Memphis or Babylon: nor do 
the colossal and complicated accumulations of the Flavian 
Amphitheatre impress the mind so deeply as the simple and 
unscientific erections of Abury and Slonehenge. 

There are few regions of the globe to which these reflections 
can be more applicable than they are to the countries of which 
the tracts explored by Captain Beechey and his brother, form 
an interesting part. The southern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea were of old possessed by the most polished and 
splendid nations of the earth. Phei^icia, £g}'pt, Cyrene, Car- 
thage, — names identified with the earliest and the most kind- 
ling scenes of history, — held their seats of commerce and of 
empire along this coast; and in the days of their prosperity, it 
exhibited the usual evidences of adventurous and successful 
traffic, flourishing cities, and highly cultivated fields, a dense 
and active population, vigorous and enterprising governments. 
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All this has disappeared beneath the wasting and oppressm 
•way of the Moslem, and now, ruin itsetf has assumed a mem 
ruinous form. Sands and marshes, utter sterility, or rank and 
poisonous vegetation, fill up the place of villages and farnM, 
while hovels and mud-walls stand now, where once stood towers 
and nalaces* Much of this occurred in the usual vicissitude 
of things, much by popular restlessness, more by misrule, but 
the last and most destructive visitation was the irrapcion of 
the Saracens; an event, or rather a series of events, that kas 
never yet been adeauately investigated or explained. It is 
still to be accounted for, that armies, of which the nunabers 
have, we are satisfied, been greatly exaggerated, and of whidl 
the discipline must have been extremely desultory and inl* 

Crfecti should over-run the East ; bear back the well*ordered 
ttalions of the Byzantine leaders ; put to hopeless rout iiie 
chivalry of tloderic the Ctoth ; drive the Duke of Aquitaina 
from his territories; fight their final battle in the very heart 
of France; and fail at last only before the desperate valour 
of Charles Martel. Many causes were at work in their f»- 
vour ; and an able exposition of their nature and operation, 
would incidentally clear up many a problem in Europeeil 
history. 

In 18179 Captain Smyth, while engaged in an official survey 
of the northern coast of Africa, availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded him, to obtain much ineideotal infortnation 
concarnin^ the state of the Greater Syrtis and the Cyreoaici^ 
This, on his return to England, was made the subject of an 
official communication to the Admiralty | and arrangentestfa 
were consequently made for verifying and extending the impei^ 
feet materials on which Captain Smyth's report vir^ks fbundedt 
by local investigation. Captain Beechey, with the assistance of 
Mr. Tyndall, a young officer in the naval service, Was directed 
to effect the survey of the coast from Tripoly to Derna; to Mr. 
Henry Beechey was assigned the antiquarian department; Mr« 
Campbell, as surceon, and Lieut. Coffin, aa a volunteer com- 
panioUi completed the party. It was intended, if the enters 
prise should appear practicable, to extend the examinalion of 
the coast as fiu* as Alexandria, and to return by vmy of tha 
Amnionian Oasis, along Homeman's track to Augilai and 
thence to Tripolj. It is to be lamented, that consideratiom of 
economy — in this case as in most others, affecting concema of 
moment^ instead of jobs and sinecures— should have induced 
our colonial and naval administrators to cut short this interest 
ing journey^ As it is, however, much has been done, and doaa 
well« An e:aten»ive range of coast has been aceoratiely smw* 
ic^edfaod aa omUne otliicMdibto Maarqwui^laiino avd ab» 
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surcHly^ eorreeted seientiBcally. Minute and beaiitiftilly ^xe^ 
oaced plans of cities and districts, furnish that sort of diagram** 
iMitic evidence which is, of all, the most satisfactory. Nor are 
the descriptions and illustrations leas valuable or di8tinot4 
There is no charlatanism, no affectation about the book* It 
gives a sensibk account of an important survey; and the skilful 
^xertkNUs of the authors have added most effectively and accept- 
ably, to geographic knowledge and to the materials of historical 
elucidation. 

Every assistance was given to the travellers, and in the most 
frank and friendly way, by the Bashaw of Tripoly. The shekhs 
who presided over the respective districts, were appointed to 
command, successively, the escorts of the party. The first of 
these, who had been a distinguished bri^nd in his youn^ 
days, made himself rather annoying by his various manoeuvres 
for the purpose of extorting additional fees from hnprot^^ 
His well-intentioned efforts tailed, however, as far as our couih 
tryroen were concerned; though they produced the unantich» 
pated effect of a heavy mulct inflicted on him by the bashaw^ 
to whom the misconduct of his dependent was properly repre« 
sented. This worthy pensonage is interestingly described. 

* A venerable length of beard, in which white was partially blended 
with gray, gave an air of patriarchal respectability to his appearance ; 
and a singular mixture of energy and complacency displayed the 
wild and daring spirit which animated him, half subdued by the com^ 
yosune of age, and the decorum whiofa it was necessary te observe 
•n the occasion : a well acted smile was playine on his lips, with 
which his voice and his manner, when he addressed us, corresponded ( 
but his large, full eye, though its lustre was dimmed by age, was 
never for a moment at rest ; and wandered unceasingly from object 
to object, with a wildness and rapidity very different from the vacant 
stare of curiosity so conspicuous in the faces of most of his party* 
Shekh Mahommed was at this time nearly sixty years of age, and had 
early been very formidable as a robber in the district of Syrt. The 
drcumstance of his being the head of a Marab&t tribe, joined to the 
natural intrepidity of his character, had given him great influence 
ofer the Arabs of his neighbourhood ; and the daring character of 
his exploits soon obtained for him the appellation of £1 Dubbab> or 
the Hysma.' 

Lebida, the ancient Leptis, was the first important object that 
presented itseif on the route. Although the present party 
vera unable to devote much time to its examination, a series i^ 
inctresting details are supplied from the communications of Cap* 
tain Smyth, who examined tbe ruins both superficially and by 
•loavatioD. He soon found, however, that the work of demo* 
Htioa bed beea urged oa by motives of nnuanally powerfnl in* 
tfteoco, ftnd eflfeetcd by skilful and petsevering opentifVflft 
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• 
Whether it was the undiscriminating zeal of the CartbagiDUUi 
bishops, intent on obliterating every vestige of idolatry, of 
whether it is to be ascribed to barbarian violence, it is now, 
perhaps, impossible to determine ; but the evidences of a vin- 
dictive determination to make the business of destruction sig- 
nally complete, were not to be mistaken. Statues mutilated 
and shattered ; ornamental foliac^es and arabesques defaced ; the 
carvings of the Corinthian and Ionic capitals battered into in- 
distinct irregularities; and the very pavements partially toro 
op. It did not appear, indeed, that there was any reason for 
extraordinary regret at all this wanton devastation, since, al- 
though the remains indicated a lavish expenditure, they ex- 
hibited unequivocal signs of deteriorated taste* Costly mate- 
rials, granites and marbles, walls of solid masonry, columns of 
immense size, with shafts hewn out of a single block, magnificent 
gates and splendid porticoes, evidenced the wealth and liberality 
of the inhabitants ; but the ornaments were redundant and 
without character, and the statues, although of coh>s^al*pro- 
portions, * were in the very worst style of the Lower Empire.' 
Captain Smyth shipped off a cargo of these architectural frag- 
ments, and the various shafts and cornices which are exposed 
to view in the court of the British Museum, are the results of 
his exertions. In the vicinity of this city dwells a MarabAt of 
uncommon sanctity, manifested by a fierce antipathy to heretics, 
and by a disposition, as far as menaces go, to eat them alive. 

While Captain Smyth was exploring the ruins of Leptis, 
he waa^ assured by the natives, that be would find, in the 
interior, at a place called Ghirza, an extensive collection of 
ruins, exhibiting spacious structures, and with such a ^ profusion 

< of statues as to have all the appearance of an inhabited' city. 
He was well aware that this tempting story had been told of 
other sites; that Shaw and Bruce had heard of petrified towns, 
with their inhabitants still remaining, as when suddenly arrested 
by supernatural power, in the various attitudes of life and 
action. * A man was to be seen, on entering the castle, lying 

< upon a magnificent bed of stone, and guards were still visible, 

* standing at the doors armed with their pikes and speai*s. Ani- 

* mals of different sorts (nay, the very dogs, cats, and mice,) 

< were observed by some persons converted into stone, and all 

* of the same bluish colour.' But the ruins of Ghirza were 
described with such clearness by actual visitants, that, making 
every allowance for Arabian imagination. Captain S. judged it 
at least worth ascertaining, how much of all tins might have its 
foundation in fact. He was miserably disappointed. Buildings 
there were, and sufficiently in ruins ; but their date was com- 
paratively modem, and their style of design and decoration, in 
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most miserable taste. Tbe attempts at sculpture were equally 
wretched, and nothing was gained from the expedition, but the 
exposure of an absurd exaggeratiou, and some slight addition 
to geographical knowledge. 

At Mesurata, Captain Beechey and his companions werehos- 
pilably received by the Shekh Belcazi ; a large arid handsome 
personage, who exhibited in his own decorations and in those of 
his horse, a somewhat imposing display of eastern magnificence. 
It soon became known to the inhabitants, that a tibeeb^ or doctor, 
wns one of iheir European visiters, and Mr. Campbell had, very 
Boon, plenty of business upon his hands. In one instance, an 
opportunity was obtained, of witnessing a singular scene of cre- 
dulity on one side, and consummate impudence on the other. 
A young female, after eating heartily of some coarse food, was 
attacked with head-ache, and violent pain in the stomach, and 
a celebrated Marabut undertook her cure. 

• The Shereef (for he claimed, or possessed, the distinction) was no 
sooner made acquainted with the case, than he assumed a roost mys- 
terious air ; and began by declaring to his suffering patient, that she 
was possessed by an underground spirit. He then proceeded to state, 
as the caase of this misfortune, that before doing something (which 
our party could not distinctly make out) she had omitted to say Bis- 
millahl (in the name of God) a form always used by good and pious 
Mahometans to draw down a blessing upon whatever they are about 
to do. This omission (he declared) had been the cause of her drop- 

Eing some water upon the head of the spirit's child, who was passinff 
eneath her (under ground) at the time; and the justly-enraged 
gnome had, in consequence, leaped into her, and was now in the act 
of tormenting her for the crime. Our party of listeners could hardly 
contain themselves at this most ingenious discovery of the Shereef; 
but aU the Arabs within the tent believed it most fully, and the poor 
girl herself began to cry bitterly, and to bewail her hard fate and 
most unlucky omission. The Marabut, however, now bade her take 
CQmfort, and assured her that the case, though undoubtedly a serious 
one, was not altogether without a remedy. He accordingly called up 
a severe and commanding look, and, in a tone of authority, ordered 
the spirit to leave her. As the pain still continued without intermis- 
sion, it was evident that this personage was not inclined to obey ; arid 
the holy man then pronounced him a most obstinate spirit, and told 
him that he knew of his having entered the woman long before she 
had sent for his assistance : he added, however,- that he was deter- 
mined to conquer him, and would not quit his patient till morning. 
At the same time, he acknowledged that the task would be difficult, 
for he could clearly perceive that the woman was wicked : he knew 
it (he said) by the breadth of her shoulders, and the uncommon 
blackness of her large rolling eyes, which were even larger and 
blacker than those of one of his own wives, whom he knew to be a 
very sinful woman. In the morning, it happened that the poor girl 
was better, and the fame of the Marabut was widely diflfused ; but 
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whelbar bar recavery was aviw to the kaly inan*f exertNMia, or to a 
copious drauflht of medicioe acbninistered by Mr. Campbell, we will 
leave to tbe ckciaioo of our readers/ 

While the party remained at Mesurata, a stronff scirooeo 
wind brought into the neighbourhood such crowds ofiocusts as 
literally to darken the air. The inhabitants were not idle; 
they endeavoured by all sorts of noises and by firing muskets* 
to keep them from the cultivated grounds ; while many were 
employed in collecting, as an article of food, those which were 
within their reach. Baskets were in universal requisition, and 
many ass-loads were observed to enter tbe town and the sur- 
rounding villages. 

To thie groves and gardens of Mesurata, succeeded a lopg 
tract of marshy grounc^ stretching along the sea frontier of the 
Greater Syrtis, and presenting the usual characteristics of 
swampy regions, malaria, and a treacherous surface. 

' As two of our party were making their way across the marsh, to 
something which bore the appearance of a ruin, the ground suddenly 

gave way beneath the feet of the foremost horse, and discovered a 
oilow <tf ten or twelve feet in depth, at the bottom of whioh m^ 
peared water. The animal, who was galloping at the Ifane, feeling 
the insecurity of his footing, sprang violently forward with all tbe 
energy of terror, and by this sudden exertion saved himself and his 
rider from destruction ; for it would not have been possible to extri* 
cata either from such a place, had there even t>een more persons at 
hand to attempt it. The ground continued to crack and break away 
for some distance flirther, as the horse galloped on from the hole, 
and a large aperture was soon formed in the crusted surface of tile 
marBb, as the pieces fell in one after another. The whole extent of 
the danger was not at first perceived by the rider who had so nttu 
rowly escaped ; but the person who was following, saw the ohaaos 
which had been made, and wheeling his horse round in another cK« 
rection, was just in time to avoid plunging into it. As this accident 
occurred near the middle of the marsh, it was difficult to decide 
upon the best path to be pursued, the surface being every where in 
i^pearanca the same ; but, in order that the weiebt might be more 
equally divided, both riders dismounted, and continued to lead their 
horses till they reached a firmer place. This was however no easy 
matter; as the poor animals were so terrified with their repeated 
stumbles, that Uiev could with difficulty be palled along, and they 
trembled so violently as to be almost incapable of keeping their legs ( 
for the surfaee frequently cracked, and partially gave way in placea 
whioh appeared to be secure, and Uie parties were so often obl^ed 
to alter their direction, that they almost despaired of being i^le to 
bring off their horses. After much winding and turning, this waa, 
however, at length effiscted, and both horses and rklers were heartily 
glad to find themselves once moto on inn ground. Nothing was said 
to our gukles of this accident, but it served to eonvince us tlwf 
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Amr apprdMDfioiit of the manii wera sot groufidless, Md we after- 
wards took the precaution oi diemountiaar wbea we had occasion to 
croaa tLuy part which was considered to be dan^eroas. We found 
on examination, that many hollow spaces of considerable depth and 
extent existed in variout parts of the marsh ; and that the crust of 
salt and mud which covered them was sometimes not more than 
two inches, and an inch and a half, in thickness/ 

Independently of their apparent depth and conseaueQt daiH 
geTf the water which covered the bottom of these cnaaras waa 
nsually several feet deep ; and the deposite of mud below thisi 
made the whole a formidable quagmire, from which escape be- 
came nearly impossible. Even in those parts where the saline 
crust had not been formed, these natural trous de loup^ were al-^ 
most as effectually concealed by the rank herbage, reeds, and 
brushwood; and the Europeans seem to have been preserved, 
from casualty, more by the sagacity of their horses, than Yay 
their own vigilance. 

These, however, were not the only annoyances to which our 
couotrymea were subjected. Their Arab escort was composed 
of men disposed to take every advantage, and the worthy DvIh 
bmh acted just as a reformed highwa^an might have been ex- 
pected to do. Under the mask of neutrality, or rather with 
the afibctation of friendly regard to the foreigners whom be had 
been appointed to protect, ne employed every possible method, 
abort or actual though not of threatened violence^ to extract 
money from those who were dependent qo him for asaistaJKiew 
Intrigues of all kinds were tried ; unslii^ing of muskets and 
hammering of flints, were paraded before the eyes of tli# 
wealths Giaoars. The Europeans, however, were not to be 
inttmidated, and by a cool but determined conduct, compeNed 
the old knave and his followers to do their duty. He was, as 
we have already stated, properly reported to the Bashaw of 
Tripoly, who punished his misconduct by a severe fine. Nor 
was this all ; for his machinations, in one amusing instance, re-^ 
coiled upon himself in their effects, and gave to bis EnglisfaL 
friends that richest of all sports^ to the qM>rtiveIy inclined, the 
enjoyment of seeing < the engineer hoise with bis own petar/ 
For scmie purpose of his own, not very obvious, bnt, in its ex^ 
cotton, very inconvenient to the party und^ his guidance, the 
ex-robber interfered, in an underhand way, with the supplies; 
influencing the natives to withhold the articles which, without 
such interference, they would have been glad to sell. 

« On our wav we passed several flocks of sheep, bat could not 

Jersuade the shepherd to part with a single one. As we were now 
eartily tired of being so ofken refused^ what there seemed to be 
no sufficient reason fbr withholding, we told the roan that we should 
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act as the Bashaw** people weuM on similar occasions, if be did nnt 
think more considerately on the subject ; which was as lauoh aa tor 
aay, that if he would not part with his sheep roluiHarilj, ve siwHiid 
certainly make bald to take it without his leave ; the oidy difieffeoce 
being, that his Highnesses people would have taken the animal with- 
out paying for it, while we were quite ready to**pay the full price of it. 
But the Arab, who had evidently been tampered with by the Dubbafa, 
was steady in his decided refusal : and we were too hungry to w^it 
▼ery long in endeavouring to reason him out of his obstinacy. Be- 
sides, we had already proposed an alternative, and could not with 
credit avoid putting our threat in execution. As neither our dig- 
Dity, therefore, nor our appetites, would allow us to discuss wkh Aor 
obstinate Arab friend the propriety or impropriety of eating, iftis, 
mutton gainst his will, wc judged it better to dispense with all such 
logical minutise on a subject where the parties were not likely to 
agree, and, dropping the argument, we took up the sheep, and ten- 
dered the money we had offered for it. Our opponent, however, wms 
still as obstinate as before in refusing to take our piastres, though he 
saw a fat sheep take its departure from his flock, and occupy a po- 
sition upon our Chaous's shoulders, while nothing remained to him id 
lieu of it. We had no doubt, on our leaving him, that he woald 
change his mind before long, and told him, in consequence,, where 
we meant to pitch our tents, that he might come for his money at 
his own leisure and convenience. But the sheep was killed and eat, 
at least a good part of it, and still no shepherd appeared ; and vre 
went to sleep in full assurance that he would come the next morning 
before the camels were loaded. During the night, our Arab watch- 
dog kept up a continual barking, very much to the annoyance of old 
Shekh Mahommed, who was uways rejoiced to have any opportu- 
nity of finding fault with poor Morzouk, whom he frequently ho- 
noured with the titles of useless cur, noisy rascal, and other equally 
flattering appellations. Our whole party, however, were too much 
tired with the day's exertions to pay any particular attention to this 
warning ; and indeed it must be said, that our shaggy young guar- 
dian was too much in the habit of employing his nights in barking 
merely for his private amusement, to render any further notice of 
him absolutely necessary, than that of liAing up occasionally the 
canvas of the tent to throw a stick or a stone at him, accompanied 
in general with some little verbal admonition. No one, however, 
was kept awake on this occasion, so far as we have been able to 
learn, but old Shekh Mahommed el Dubbah : and we have reason to 
believe, that his opinion of Morcouk's sagacity was not quite so >io- 
different after this night's alarm, as it had been before its .occurrence; 
for the tirst thing which he discovered on turning out in tlie moruiog, 
which he usually did very early, was that three of his camels were 
missing ; and on summoning his people, and searching every where 
in the neighbourhood, no traces whatever could be seen of them, but 
the track of their footsteps in the sand, with those of a man in tbftir 
company.' 

.* The \exy Arabs seemed to consider the thing as an exceUeMt 
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jokoi andy with tbe exception of £1 Dubbah and his sons, the 
wfaole party were in an uproar of laughter, when the old man 
declared, that he recognised the footsteps as those of the sliep- 
herd who had been robbed of his sheep. The man probably 
meant to make conveyance of property belonging to his imme- 
diate plunderers; but his mistake, if mistake it was, was a 
happy one, and visited with poetical justice the prime mover of 
the mischief. 

Tbe Arabs of Zaffiran were friendly and hospitable ; and we 
shall extract tbe amusing description of their astonishment at 
the various novelties that were presented to their notice in the 
equipments of their visiters. 

* We were often much amused, on these occasions, with the sur- 
prise which our appearance created, and at the contest between ill* 
repressed curiosity and the respect which our Arab friends were de- 
sirous of shewing to their guests. 

' This struggle generally lasted till we had finished our repast, and 
our hosts would then be^n to draw a little nearer to the mats which 
they had spread upon the ground for our seats ; the women to ex- 
amine our dress more minutely, and the men to handle our sabres 
«nd fire-arms. 

* The white linen of which our turbans and undergarments were 
composed, excited the greatest admiration in the former, while our 
double-barrelled j^uns^ and pocket-pistols with stop-locks, were the 
objects of attraction to the latter. In a very short time, the reserve 
of both sexes would begin to wear away very rapidly, and the whole 
family of our host would crowd round us indiscriminately, each try- 
ing to be heard above the other : one question after another poured 
hi upon us from all sides, and either nobody waited for an answer, or 
the answer was given by half a dozen of the family at once, each ex- 
pressing a dfflferent opinion from that of his neighbour. At length, 
when no satisfactory conclusion could be formed upon the subject 
pf their inquiry, they would wait to have the question formally an« 
swered by ourselves ; and the real use of every object which excited 
their curiosity, was generally so difierent from all those wbigh they 
had assigned to it, that the whole party, then waiting in silent ex- 
pectation for the result, would burst out all at once into the loudest 
exclamations of surprise, and sometimes into fits of laughter, which 
laid them rolling on the ground, and left them scarcely stoength to 
rise when we got up to take our leave. 

* Amonff the numerous objects of attraction, our compass, tele- 
scopes, and watches excited universal admiration ; and the reason 
why the hands of the latter should move round of themselves, and 
why the needle of the compass should always turn to the north- 
ward, must have been canvassed among them for many months after- 
wards. 

' Why a roan or a camel could be seen distinctly through a tube, 
when they could scarcely be seen at all, at the same distance, without 
it, will afford equal matter for speculation ; and the next Europeao 
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who may visit the tents of our friends, will probably hear an account 
of these wonders so much disfigured by misrepresentation, and so 
much exaggerated by the enthusiasm of Arab fancy, as will lead 
him to doubt whether they ever saw what they are describingt or to 
believe that they are telling htm some whimsical story which baa no 
better foundation than those of the Hundred and One Nights, or the 
description of a Mahommedan paradise/ 

The whole of the tract along which the expedition travelled, 
in addition to the more extensive ruins which were observed 
from time to time, exhibited a remarkable military fisatore, itr 
the frequent occurrence of quadrangular buildings, conscnictedr 
with much care, and evidently designed as posts on the line of 
communication, and occupying the strong points of the country 
which they held in submission, and maintained in security from 
predatory inroad. There can be but slight question as to the 
origin ot these redoubts. When the Roman empire was at its'^ 
greatest extent, the demand for soldiers pressed upon its re-' 
sources, and the harassing service of the frontier demanded that 
every practicable provision should be made for the security and 
comlbrt of the troops to whom it was confided. Hoioe, the 
chain of fortifications established in this direction, both a» 

Suarters for their garrisons, and as holding in check the tribes 
lat continually menaced the African provinces. * 

The general character of the country admits of more favour- 
able report than might have been supposed from previous ac-* 
counts, and from the general desertion which marks its aspect. 
Sand is no doubt prevalent to a great extent, but there are 
many fertile tracts, even in the Syrtis itself, and the Cyrenaica 
is highly productive. 

Bengazi, standing on the site of the ancient Berenice, wns 
fixed upon as the resting-place of the expedition, during the 
rainy season ; and after a journey of somewhat more than rwo* 
months. Captain Beechey anc} his party reached it on the 12th[ 
of January, 1822. They were fortunate in securing a house 
that had one room that was weather-proof; since this accom- 
modation appears to be rare in Bengazi. It seems to be a thing 
of common occurrence for a dwelling to tumble upon its inba-. 
bitants, the flat mud-roofs offering no adequate resistanee ta 
the torrents that pour down from the sky, and many serious 
accidents are continually occurring from this cause. So 
wretchedly careless and improvident is the system of constrttc- 
tion, as to justify Captain B. in expressing his belief, that the 
weather-tight apartment to which we have just referred, was tbe 
only one in the town that could lay claim to the distinction. 
Halil, the Bey of the town and district, was a Georgian, a X^r 
handsome man, of frank and cordial manners ; nor did his good: 
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breeding fail him when an order irom the Bashaw was handed 
to him, entitling our countrymen to a payment, on demand, of 
five hundred dollars; a heavy pressure on finances already much 
reduced by the exactions of his master. Notwithstanding, 
however, the courtesy of the Bey, the good oiBces of the 
English Consul, and the friendly attentions of a few individuals 
among the inhabitants, with whom the Travellers had cultivated 
habits of intimacy, the time hung heavily on the hands of 
active men, who had an object in view, and felt every mo- 
ment wasted, that was not employed in making advances to* 
wards its accomplishment. The most enlivening occurrence of 
all that in any way contributed to break the monotony of their 
existence, was on occasion of a false alarm that the Greeks 
were about to make a descent. The whole Arab population 
was up in arms, and, in a state of the highest irritation, de- 
nouncing vengeance on the Nasaras (Nazarenes). Happily, the 
fears of the natives were dissipated, and as their threats had 
been the result, not of malignant disposition, but of excited 
feeling, no ill consequences followed. The Tibeeb appears to 
have been in considerable requisition ; and while his medical 
cures obtained for him a great reputation, his surgical opera- 
tions seem to have been regarded as little less than miraculous* 
Tapping was performed on an hydropic patient, andf the nume- 
rous bystanders shouted with surprise, calling < Allah to wic<- 
^ ness that the Tibeeb was aouost extraordinary man/ A whim- 
sical scene occurred on one occasion, at a < select party' of tfaa 
natives, in consequence of the exhibition of a miniature, repre- 
senting a beautiful English female. The exposure of the ^ naked 
^ face,' called up at first a deep blush into the countenance of 
bearded men, who had each of them two or three wives in his 
harem ; but they soon became reconciled to the indecorum, and 
one of them even borrowed the portrait for the inspection of 
the ladies of bis own family. 

Few traces remain of the ancient city, although much might, 
no doubt, be discovered by excavation. Even now, coins and 

ferns are frequently found by the natives; and a collection made 
y purchase from them, was recently disposed of for six 
thousand dollars. The Travellers were much interested by some 
romantic gardens in the vicinity, formed at the bottom of certain 
rocky chasms, and exhibiting scenes of luxuriant beauty, sur- 
rounded with natural and apparently insurmountable barriers. 
Their imaginations forthwith catch fire, and, not content with 
citing the * knights and princes ' of fairy lore, they proceed to 
an elaborate deduction, tending to prove that these illustrations 
of Arab industry can be no other Uian the far-famed gardens 
of the Hesperides. There is considerable ingenuity in their 

GG 2 
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collation of facts and aatborities ; and their supposed discovery 
of the river Lethe, in a * subterranean stream ' in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bengazi, may stand, if for nothing more, for at 
least a curious coincidence. The various speculations as to the 
probable alterations in the features of the locality, are fairly in- 
ferred and cleverly managed ; nor are we disposed to quarrel 
with the introduction of the following interesting apologue fronx 
De Sac]r*s Chrestomathie Arabe. 

* I passed by a very large and populous city, and inquired of one 
of its inhabitants, by whom it was fodnded. Oh, replied the man, 
this is a very ancient city ! we have no idea how long it may have 
been in existence ; and our ancestor; were on this point as ignoranC 
as ourselves. In visltmg the same place ^ve hundred years a^i** 
wards> I could not perceive a single trace of the city, and asked of a 
countryman^ whom I saw cutting clover, where it stood, and how 
long it had been destroyed. What nonsense are you asking me f 
said the person whom I addressed : these lands have never been any 
otherwise than you see them. Why, returned I, was there not for- 
merly here a magnificent and populous city? We have never seen 
one, replied the man, and our fathers have never mentioned to us any 
thing of the kind. Five hundred years afterwards, as I passed by the 
spot, 1 found that the sea had covered it ; and, perceiving on the 
beach a party of fishermen, I asked them how long it had been ovbr^ 
flowed. It is strange, answered they, tliat a person of your appearance 
should ask us such a question as this ; for the place has been at all 
times exactly as it is now. What, said I, was there not at one time 
dry land in the spot where the sea is at present ? Certainly not, that 
we know of, answered the fishermen^ and we never heard our fathers 
speak of any such circumstance. Again I passed by the plac^, 
after a similar lapse of time ; the sea had disappeared, and I inquir^ 
of a man whom 1 met, at what period this change had taken place. 
He made me the same answer as the others had done before ; and at 
length, on returning once more to the ^lace after the lapse of aeotfaer 
five hundred years, I found that it was occupied by a flourishiog' 
city, more populous and more rich in magnificent buildings, than that 
which I had formerly seen ! When I inquired of its inhabitants con* 
cerning its origin, I was told that it lost itself in the darkness of an- 
tiquity ! We have not the least idea, they said, when it was foundedj, 
and our forefathers knew no more of its origin than ourselves ! ' 

On the 17th of April, the expedition left Bengazi, and, sifter 
two or three days' journey, reached a more imposing scene than 
any which had hitherto arrested attention. There stood the 
walls of an ancient city, strongly built, fortified by twenty-six 
quadrangular towers, and entered on the eastern and western 
faces, through substantial gateways. The original name of this' 
fortress was Teuchira, altered under the Ptolemies to Arsinoe, 
and by Mark Antony to Cleopatris, but now distinguished b^ 
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its primary appellation, with but slight change, Tauchira, or 
Tocra. The interior is in a state of such complete demolition^ 
as to manifest the work of intentional destruction ; but the walls 
seem to have bid defiance, by the massiveness of their structure, 
to the hand of violence, and remain to this day ^one of the-best 
'examples extant' of antique munition. Numerous inscrip- 
tions exist in all directions, but none were found of any parti-t 
Gular interest or importance. 

Eighteen miles from Teuchira stand the ruins of Ptolemeta, 
the approach to which is rendered striking by a < large and 
* very lofty quadrangular tomb,' raised on a foundation 8car])ed 
from the solid rock. The conspicuous size and laborious ex*> 
ecution of this structure, make it probable, that it was erected by 
some of the Ptolemies as a regal mausoleum. A noble gateway 
is all that remains, except on very minute examination, to 
indicate the situation of the walls. An amphitheatre, two 
theatres, the reservoirs and tesselated pavements of a royal 
dwelling, with columns, both fallen and erect, are among the 
more remarkable remains of the city itself. The ravines which 
determine the limits of Ptolemeta on the east and west, ai*e de« 
scribed as surpassingly beautiful. The eastern vale, in partir 
cidar, rises gradually from the sea, winding through groves of 

1>ine and thickets of flowering shrubs, opening into lawns, and 
eading to recesses where stood sepulchres and sarcophagi, of 
good design and workmanship. The foliage thickens as the 
path ascends, until the whole terminates in ^ a dark barrier of 
' thicklv-planted pines, shooting up into the blue sky.' And to 
all this loveliness of nature and art, was added the powerful, but 
undefinable charm of solitude, with the deep and awful feeling 
inspired by the signs of desolation and departed glory. 

Much of the impression given by these enchanting localities, 
was kept up by the rich and romantic scenery that adorned the 
road to Cyrene. Pines, olive-trees, varieties of laurel, inter- 
woven with fragrant honeysuckle; myrtle, arbutus, laurestinus, 
and other flowering shrubs of every form and hue; wild roses, 
both Yorks and PTantagenets, rosemary and juniper, are enu- 
merated by the travellers as bordering and entangling their 
path, with endless change of beauty and perfume. Wild crags 
shot up amid this luxuriant vegetation ; the dark Arab stood 
singly amid the solitude, offering to the wayfarer hpney from 
the comb; further. Bedouin tents animated the landscape; and 
fxoBi the crest of the hill, the eye wandered over a broad and 
bright view of undulating ground, combining grove and pasture^ 
wildness and cultivation. 

The approach to Cyrene was marked by the extensive occur** 
rence of a species of hemlock or wild carrot, probably the sU^ 
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phiuntt a plant in great medical repute among the ancients. 
Buildings, forts, and sarcophagi stood on either side of the 
road, and the indentations of the chariot-wheels were visible on 
the rocky track. The most interesting concern, however, on 
the present occasion, was, to all the party, Europeans and 
Africans, horses and camels, the anticipation of fresh, cool 
water : a general rush was made to the spot, and the whole ca- 
valcade, classic and illiterate, intelligent and instinctive, drew 
down large draughts of the * fountain of Apollo/ * The position 
of Cyrene is singularly advantageous ; on the verge of a range 
of elevations, ^ descending in galleries, one below another,' to 
a broad level, which is itself the summit of an inferior range. 
The view is, of course, commanding; since the highest plat- 
form stands at a height of not less than eighteen hundred feet 
above the sea, and Uie objects within the scope of the eye, are 
varied and interesting. The galleries or narrow and successive 
terraces into which the &ce of the mountain is divided, have 
originally been made use of as roads of communication, and 
the precipice which overhangs one side of them, has been exca- 
vated into innumerable sepulchral caverns. One of the plates 
gives a well-managed representation of all this in its general 
character and effect. The internal condition of these tombs is 
sufficiently perfect to afford some important hints respecting 
the practice of the ancients in the decoration of their buildings. 
It should seem that they were, as has been from other circum- 
stances suspected, accustomed to use colour as a decided archi- 
tectural ornament, and that, not satisfied with the fine natural 
effect of their Parian and Pentelic marbles, they gave artificial 
hues to some of the distinguishing details of their structures. 
The triglyphs of the Doric order were, in the tombs of Cyrene, 
invariably painted blue; the soffit of the corona, blue and red. 
Some interesting remains of painting were also discovered, and 
much knowledge of the figure, both in proportion and action, 
is displayed in the coloured copies given in the volume. 

While the Travellers were tlius occupied, an express was re- 
ceived from Derna, announcing the arrival of His Majesty's 
ship Adventure off that town; and as they were anxious to 
communicate with Captain Smyth, no time was lost in recom- 
mencing their journey eastward. Derna is, on the whole, a 
flourishing place, but without much to distinguish it from Arab 
cities in general. On the return to Cyrene, Captain Beecbey 
took the coast road for the purpose of exploring the remains of 
Apollonia, formerly the port of that capital, and of which the 
principal remains consist in the ruins of its strong fortifications^ 
and the vestiges of splendid Christian churches. The renewed 
researches of' the i>arty among the antiquities of Cyrene, af- 
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horded much ^lucidatioo of its former condition ; but the most 
interesting results were afforded by .an examination of the ex* 
cavated channel of the fountain of Apollo. It was found to 
penetrate upwards of thirteen hundred feet into the solid rock, 
jivith an average width of from three to four feet, and an height 
of about five. A considerable quantity of clay was found plasr 
tered against the sides, and characters were found indented on 
its surface. It was at first taken for granted that recent visiters 
must have done this ; but on examination it was found, that some 
of these inscriptions were as old as the reign of Dioclesian, and 
that they had been retained by the wet clay during the long 
term which had elapsed from that period to the present time. 
Nothing of importance was, however, elicited beyond the mere 
fact of their antiquity. 

The interest of tlie journey ceased here : in fact, the expedi- 
tion was soon afterward recalled, and on the 25th of July, it 
left Africa for Malta. 

We have thus given a somewhat detailed account of the 
contents of the present volume. For our own parts, we have 
been much interested by its contents, although we do not 
imagine that they will be particularly attractive to general rea- 
ders. It contains mapy valuable elucidations of ancient geo- 
graphy, and will be round to communicate as much inform- 
ation respecting the relative and positive situations of former 
localities, as is, under present circumstances, to be looked for. 
We have already said, that the maps and plans are well exe- 
cuted; we regret that we cannot give equal praise to the aqua- 
tint views. 



Art. IV. Ephemerides ; or Occasional Poems, written in Scotland 
and South Africa. By Thomas Pringle. 12mo. pp. 220. Price 
6s. London. 1828. 

nPHIS volucne is in part a republication of the Author's 
earlier compositions in verse, comprising all that he deems 
worth reprinting. Of these, the leading piece is the Autumnal 
Excursion, which gave its title to the former volume, and of 
which, nine years ago, we made a favourable report, as the 
most pleasing descriptive poem that had appeared since Ley- 
den's Scenes of Infancy. The scene of the excursion is laid 
in 

* The scented heath, the sheafy vale, 
The hills and streams of Teviotdaie ' ;— 

the haunts where the Author's earliest * life and loveliest hopes 
* were nursed.' The poem is modestly styled . * a rhyming 
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< epistle'; and it is all the better fi>r beiog so. It has the 
ease, and -flow, and Warmth of epistolary eoroposition, combined 
with the grace and melody of verse* Delicacy, rather than 
force, tenderness and elegance, rather than brilliancy, together 
with an unafiected simplicity, characterize the attempt to recall 
and picture 

* The heaths which once bis fathers trod, 
Amidst the wild to worship God ; 
The tales which fired bis boyish eye 
With patriot feelings, proud and high ; 
The sacred sabbath's mild repose ; 
The social evening's saintly close, 
When ancient Zion*s solemn song 
Arose the lonely banks among ; 
The music of the mountain rills ; 
The moonlight sleeping on the hills ; 
The Starry Scriptures of the sky. 
By God's own finger graved on high 
On Heaven's expanded scroll —whose speech 
To every tribe doth knowledge teach, — 
When silent Nieht unlocks the seals, . 
And to forgetful Man reveals 
The wonders of eternal might, 
In living lines of glorious light ! ' 

' Now scatter'd far the smiling flowers 
That grew around these rustic bowers : 
Ungentle hearts, and strangers rude. 
Have pass'd along its solitude : 
The hearth is cold — the walls are bare, 
That heard m v grandsire's evening prayer ; 
Gone— even the trees he planted there ! 
— Yet still, dear Friend, methinks 'twejre sweet 
To trace once more that lov'd retreat ; 
Still, there, where'er my footsteps roam. 
My heart untravell'd finds a home : 
For 'midst these Border mountains blue, 
And vales receding from the view, 
And lonely lakes, and misty fells. 
Some nameless charm for ever dwells. 
Some spirit that again can raise 
The visions of departed days, 
And thoughts unutter'd — undefin'd — 
That gleara'd across myinfimt mind! 
— O, lovely was the blest control, 
Which came like music o'er my aoul. 
While, there,-— a rude untutor'd boy. 
With heart tuned high to nature's joy,**— 
Subdued by beauty's winning form. 
Or kindling midst the mountain storm,—* 
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Alive to feeling's gentJe ^maiiy ' 

Which wakes, but does not wound the hearty— ^■ 

I dreamt not of the workings deep 

Of wilder passiong yet asleep ! 

' Long from those native haunts estranged. 
My home, but not my heart is changed : 
Amid the city's feverish stir, 
'Tis still a mountain-wanderer ! 
And though (if bodings be not vainj 
Far other roamings yet remain, 
In climes, where^ 'mid the unwonted vales, 
No early friend the wanderer hails. 
Nor well-known hills arise to bless 
His walks of pensive loneliness ; 
Yet still shall fancy haunt with you 
The scenes belov'd when life was new. 
And oft with tender zeal return. 
By yon deserted tomb to mourn ; 
For, oh, whate'er the lot may be 
In Fate's dark book reserv'd for me, 
I feel that nought in later life,— 
In fortune's change, or passion's strife, 
Or wild ambition s ardent grasp,*— 
This bosom with a tie can clasp. 
So strongs— «o sacred — as endears 
The Scenes and Friends of Early Years ! ' p. 81—34. 

Since the date of this poem, the Author's ' bodings * have 
been fully realized ; and the second part of his volume consists of 
poems written in South Africa^ The landscape is now changed 
indeed^ and the Author's descriptive powers are exercised upon 
scenes till now un visited by the Muse, unseen by poet's eye. 
Campbell (but not Thomas Campbell), Latrobe and Burchell, 
Dr. Philip and Mr. Thompson, nave made us acquainted with 
the general character of South African scenery : it has been 
reserved for Mr. Pringle to give us, not a bird's eye, but a 
bard's eye view of the wild desert, and to make its barren wilds 
tributary to the &ncy. We do not much like the rough gallop 
of the following lines, but we forgive the measure for tlie sake 
of the poetry, as we should do a jolting road leading through 
a beautiful country. 

* Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side ; 
When the sorrows of life the soul o'ercast, 
And, sick of the present, I turn to the past; 
And the eye is suffused with regretful tears. 
From the fond recollections of former years ; 
And the shadows of things that have long since fled, 
Flit over the brain, like the ghosts of the dead : 
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Bright visioDB of ^ory that vanisb'd too Moiiy-A 
Day dreams that daparted ere maqhood'a noon, — 
Attachments bj fate or by falsehood reft, — 
Companions of early days lost or left,— 
And my Native Land, whose magical name 
Thrills to the heart like electric flame ! 
The home of my childhood, the haunts of my [Nnme, — 
All the passions and scenes of that rapturous time. 
When the feelings were young, and Uie world was new. 
Like the fresh bowers of Paradise opening to view ! 
All — all now forsaken, forgotten, or gone ! 
And I — a lone exile remember'd of none — 
My high aims abandoned, and good acts undone. 
Aweary of all that is under the sun ;— 
With that sadness of heart which no stranger may scan, 
I fly to the Desert afar from man. 

* Afar in the Desert I love to ride. 

With the silent Rush-boy alone by my side : 
When the wild turmoil of this wearisome life, 
With its sc^es of oppression, corruption, and strife, — 
The proud man's frown, and the base man's fear. 
And the scomer's laugh, and the sufferer's tear, 
And malice, and meanness, and falsehood, and folly. 
Dispose me to musing and dark melancholy : 
When my bosom is fiUl, and my thoughts are high, 
And my aoul is sick with the bondman's si^h— « 
Oh, thep, there is freedpm, and joy, and pride, 
Aflur in the Desert alone to ride I 
There is rapture to vault on the champins steed, 
And to boimd away with the eagle's speed ; 
With the death-fraught firekick in my hand, 
(The only ^w of the Desert land)^- 
But 'tis not the innocent to d^troy. 
For I hate the huntsman's savage joy. 

^ Afar in the Desert I lov^ to ride. 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side : 
Away — away from the dwellinffs of men. 
By the wild deer's haunt and the buffalo's glen ; 
By valleys remote, where the oribl plays ; 
Where the gnoo, the gazelle, and the hartebeest graze ; 
Aod the ^emsbok and dand unhunted recline. 
By the skirts of grey forests o'ergrown with wikd vine; 
And the elephant browses at peace in his wood. 
And the river-horse gambols unscared in the flood;. 
And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will, 
In the vlei where the wild-a^s is drinking his fill. 

* Aftr in the P^sert I love to rid^. 

With the sii#i^ Bitfh-tbioy alci^e by ny side : 
O't^ jtli^lwrowjA Jf^tofh where tb!e bleating cry 
Or the f priAgbQ|^> fi|wn SQwds plainUyely ; 
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Where the zebra wantonly tosses bis mane 
in fields seldbm cheered by the dew or the rain ; 
And the stately kotfdoo exultingly bounds, 
Undisturb'd by the bay of the hunter's hounds; 
And the timorous quagha's wild whistling neigh 
Is heard by the fountam at fall of day ; 
And the fleet-footed ostrich over the waste • 
Speeds like a horseman who travels in baste ; 
For she hies away to the home of her rest. 
Where she and her mate have scooped their nest. 
Far hid from the pitiless jplunderer's view, 
In the pathless depths or the parch'd Karroo* 
' Afar ill the Desert I love to ride, 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side. 
Away-— away in the wilderness vast. 
Where the white man's foot hath never pass'd. 
And the quiver'd Coranna, or Bechuani 
Hath rarely cross'd with his roving clan : 
A region of emptiness, howling and drear. 
Which man hath abandon'd, from famine and fear ; 
Which the snake and the lizard inhabit alone. 
With the twilight bat from the old hollow stone; 
Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub takes root, 
Save poisonous thorns that pierce the foot ; 
And the bitter-mdon, for food and drink, 
Is the pilgrim^s &re by the salt-lake's brink : 
A region of drought, where no river glides, 
Nor rippling brook with ozier'd sides; 
Where ree^ pool, nor mossy fountain, 
Nor shady tree, nor cloud-capt mountain, 
Is found, to refresh the aching eye : 
But the barren earth, and the burning sky. 
And the blank horizon round and round. 
Without a living sight or sound. 
Tell to the heart, in its pensive mood. 
That this — is Nature's solitude. 

* And here, — while the night-winds round me sigh. 
And the stars bum bright in the midnight sky, 
As I sit apart by the cavem'd stone. 
Like Eliiah at Horeb's cave ajone. 
And feel as a moth in the mighty hand 
That spread the heavens and heaved the land, — 
A ** still small voice " comes through the wild, 
(Like a father consoling his fretful child,) 
Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear, 
Saying, — ** Man is distant, but God is nbab ! " ' 

p. 85—91. 

Some of Mr. Pringle's minor poems have appeared in Mr. 
ThompsoD's Travels in South Africa; and the very spirited 
* Song of the Wild Bushman^ was copied into our pages from 
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that work. We shall take another sketch of African scenery 
from the lines entitled * Evening Rambles' ; which will afibrd 
oor readers an opportunity of comparing an evening ramble in 
Cafierland, with an evening walk in Bengal, as described bj 
Bishop Heber. (See p. 305.) 

' The suHry sommer^noon is past ; 
And mellow evening comes at last^ 
With a low and languid breeze 
Fanning the mimosa^trees. 
Which cluster o'er the tangled vale, 
And oh perfume the panting gale 
With fragrance faint --that seems to tell 
Of primrose-tufls, in Scottish dell, 
Peepine fbrth in tender spring, 
When tne blithe lark begms to sing. 

* But soon, 'mid Afiic's landscape lone, 
Such reminiscences are gone : 

Soon we raise the eye to range 
O'er prospects wild, grotesque, and strange- 
Sterile mountains, rough and steep, 
That bound abrupt the valley deep, 
Heavinff to the clear blue sky 
Their nbs of granite, bare and dry* 
And ridges, by the torrents worn, 
Thinlv streak'd with scraggy thorn. 
Which fringes Nature's savage dress. 
Yet scarce relieves her nakedness. 

* Yet, where the vale winds deep below. 
The landscape wears a warmer glow : 
There the speckboom spreads its bowers 
Of light green leaves and lilac flowers ; 
And the bright aloe rears its crest. 
Like stately queen for gala drest ; 

And gorgeous erythrina shakes 
Its coral tufts above the brtdces. 
Brilliant as the glancing plumes 
Of sugar-birds, among its blooms. 
With the deep-green verdure blending, 
In the stream of light descending. 

* And now, along the grassy meads, 
Where the skipping reebok feeds, 
Let me through the mazes rove 
Of the li^ht acacia-grove ; 

Now, while yet the honey-bee 
Hums around the blossom'd tree ; 
And the turtles sofUy chide, 
Wooingly, on every side; 
And the ducking pheasant calls 
To his mate at intervals ; 
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And the duiker at my tread » 

Sudden lifts his startled head — 
Then dives, affrighted, in the brakei 
Like wild-duck in the reedy lake. 

* My wonted seat receives me now — 
This tall grey cliff, with tufted brow. 
Towering high o*er grove and stream, 
And gilded by the parting gleam. 
With shattered rocks loose-sprinkled o'er, 
Behind ascends the mountain hoar. 
Whose crags o'erhang the Bushman's cave^ 
(His fortress once, and now his grave,) 
Where the grim satyr-fac'd babocm 
Sits railing to the rising moon. 
Or chiding, with hoarse angry cry. 
The herdsman, as he wanders by. 

' Spread out below, in sun and shade. 
The shaggy glen lies full display'd» — • 
Its shelter'd nooks and sylvan bowers. 
And meadows flush'd with purple flowers y 
And through it, like a dragon spread, 
I trace the river's tortuous bed. 
And there the Chaldee willow weeps, 
Droopine o'er the dangerous steeps, 
Where the torrent, in his wrath, 
Has rifted out a rugged path, — 
Like fissure cleft, by earthquake's shock. 
Thro' mead and jungle, mound and rook ; 
But the swoln water's wasteful sway, 
Like tyrant's rage, hath pass'd away. 
Leaving alone, to prove its force. 
The ravage of its rrantic course^ 
Now, o'er its shrunk and slimy bed 
Rank weeds and wither'd wrack are spread^ 
With the faint rill just oozing through. 
And vanishing again from view ; 
Except where, here and there, a pool 
Spreads 'neath some cliff its mirror coc^ 
Girt by die palmite's verdant screen. 
Or shaded by the rock-ash green. 
Whose slender sprays above the flood 
Suspend the loxia's callow brood 
In cradle-nests, with porch below. 
Secure from wine'd or creeping foe, 
(Weasel, or hawk, or writhmg snake,) 
Wild waving as the breezes wake. 
Like ripe fruit, hanging fair to see 
Upon the rich pomegranate tree. 

' But lo, the sun has stoop'd his head. 
Behind yon granite peaks of red ; - 
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And now along the dusky vale ^ 

The homeward herds and flocks I hail. 
Returning from their pastures dry 
Amid the. stony uplands high.— - 
First, the swart Shepherd, with his flock. 
Comes winding round my hermit-rock — 
All unlike, in gait or mien. 
Fair Scotland's jocund swains, I ween : 
For shepherd's crook, the gun he bears ; 
For plaid, the sheep-skin mantle wears ; 
Slow sauntering languidly along ; 
Nor flute has he, nor merry song, 
Nor book, nor tale, nor rustic lay, 
To cheer him through the listless day. 
His look is dull, his soul is dark ; 
He knows not hope's electric spark. 
But, born the white man's servile thrall, 
Feels that he cannot farther fall. 

' Next, the stout neat-herd passes by, 
With bolder step and blither eye, 
Hummine low his tuneless song, 
Or whistung to the horned throng. 
From the destroying foeman fled. 
He serves the Christian for his bread : 
Yet Uiis poor heathen Bechuan 
Bears on his brow the port of man ; 
Though naked, homeless, friendless, he 
Is undebased— for he is free. 

* Now wizard Twilight slowly sails, 
With murk^ wing, adown the vales, 
Wamine with his mystic rod 
The owl and bat to come abroad, 
With things that hate the gairish sun, 

.To frolic now when day is done. 
Now along the meadows damp 
Th' enamoar'd fire-fly lights his lamp — 
Link-boy fit for Elfin queen 
'Mid fair Avon's woodlands green ; 
Here, I ween, more wont to shine, 
To liffht the thievish porcupine. 
Plundering my melon-bed ; 
Or villain lynx, whose stealthy tread 
Rouses not the wakeful bound. 
As he creeps the folds around. 

< But h) ! the night-bird's boding scream 
Breaks abrupt my twilight dream. 
And warns me it is time to haste 
My homeward walk across the waste. 
Lest my rash tread provoke the wrath 
Of natdidluig coS'd across the path,— 
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Or tempt the leopard in the wood. 

Prowling .round athirst for blood. . < « 

* So thus I close my rambling strain. 
And seek my wattled cot again/ p. 108-^111. 

The volume contains a very pleasing series of sonnets, serv- 
im; Its so many poetical memoranda of scenes and feelin0% 
which is the proper design and character of this elegant species 
of poem. The di^roportionate length of our citations will ^ 
Restrict us from taking more than a single specimen. 

' ON VISITING A MISSIONARY SETTLEMENT. 

' Bt Heaven directed, by the world revil'd, 
Amidst the wilderness they sought a home, 
Where beasts of prey, and men of murder roam, 
And untam'd Nature holds her revels wild. 
There, on their pious toils their Master smil'd. 
And prosper'd them, unknown or scorn'd of men. 
Till, m the satyr's haunt and dragon's den, 
A garden bloom'd, and savage hordes grew mild. 

* So, in the guilty heart, when heavenly grace 
Enters, it ceaseth not till it uproot 
All evil passions from each hidden cell ; 
Planting again an Eden in their place, 
Which yieuls to men and angels pleasant fruit ; 
And God himself delighteth there to dwell.' 

This sonnet (and we know that the Author will deem this 
high praise) would have been worthy of Wordsworth, who 
sometimes in his noble sonnets, the finest in the ladguagei rises 
almost as high in point of sentiment. It is unnecessary to say 
anythingas to the character of the present volume in this re-* 
tpecu The extracts we have given,' will sufficiently evince the 

Iirit of genuine piety and glowing philanthropy by which the' 
uthor's poetical talents are consecrated. Mr. Fringle had 
recently accepted the honourable office of secretary to the Anti<^ 
I9avery Society, in which capacity be will find a congenial em^- 
ployment for a mind animated by a detestation of that moral 
bli^t and curse, of which, in its existing efl^ts, he has been 
ao 6ye>witness. The notes to the poems supply some vary in- 
teresting information respecting the Caffbr tribes. 
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Art V. The Reasofu of the Lam of Moses : from the " More Ne- 
vochim " of Maimonides. With Notes, Dissertations, and a Life 
of the Author. By James Townley, D.D. 8vo. pp. 434?. Price 
10*. 6d. 1827. 

TiTAIMONIDES has long been a celebrated name in 
Jewish literature. As a commentator and expounder of 
the Mosaic writings, and as a writer on Hebrew antiquities, 
this Rabbi holds a distinguished rank; and his merit is sup- 
ported by the testimony of the most learned author^ who ha?e 
treated on subjects of biblical erudition and Jewish legislation, 
who refer to him as an authority of the highest character and 
importance. He was by birth a Spaniard, but is sometimes de- 
scribed as of Egypt, in which country he resided as physician 
to the Sultan, and where his voluminous works were principally 
written. Of these, the More Nevochim is the most generally 
known and approved. It is a critiqal, philosophical, and theo- 
logical work, intended to explain the difficult passages, phrases, 
parables, allegories, and ceremonies of the Old Testament, and 
comprises the exposition of the grounds and reasons of the Mo- 
saic laws, which Dr. Townley has detached and published in 
the translation before us. Though frequently referred to and 
copiously cited by British theological writers, it has never be- 
fore appeared in an English version. The work was originally 
written in Arabic, and in the life-time of the Author, was trans- 
lated into Hebrew by his disciple, R. Samuel Aben Tybhon. 
A Latin version of the More Nevochim by Justinian, bishop of 
Nobis, was published in 1520 at Paris; and in 1629, -a new 
Latin translation executed by the younger Buxtorf, was printed 
at Basil, with a preface including a biographical account of the 
Author. To the version before us. Dr. Townley has added a 
copious appendix of notes and illustrations, and has prefixed, 
besides a brief memoir of Maimonides, Dissertations on, 1« 
The Talmudical and Rabbinical Writings. 2. The Zabian 
Idolatry. S. The originality of the Institutions of Moses. . 4« 
The Mosaic distinction of Clean and Unclean Anintals. 5. The 
prohibition of Blood. 6. The typical character of the Mosaic 
Institutions. 7* The Leprosy. 8. Talismans and talbmanic 
Figures. 9. Judicial Astrology. 

Kabbi Moses Ben Maimon, or Maimonides, called from the 
initials of his name Rambam, was born at Cordova in Spain, in 
the year 1 181, or, according to some, IISS A.D. He appears 
to have received his earliest education under the immediate su- 
perintendence of his father, who sustained the office of judge 
among his own nation, and who was descended from illustrious 
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ancestors. Subsequently, he placed himself under the tuition 
of the mosH learned Jewish instructors, and prosecuted with 
ardour the study of the Mosaic law and the Talmudical and 
'Rabbinical commentaries. Afterwards he became a disciple of 
the Arabian philosopher and physician, Averrocs, and made 
acquisitions in learning which raised him to distinction amq^g 
the chief men of the age in which he lived* He excelled in the 
knowledge of the Hebrew and Arabic languages, and was not 
only well acquainted with these and some other oriental tongues, 
but was as proficient in the Greek language, and read, in their 
originals, the works of Plato, Aristotle, Galen, and others. 
He was well skilled in logic, and in the mathematical and 
medical sciences. 

Averroes was suspected of defection from the Mohammedan 
faith, and, through the persecution of his opponents, was re- 
moved from his office of chief magistrate at Cordova; upon 
which Maimonides, to avoid the perils to which, from his de- 
VDtedness to his preceptor, he found himself exposed, withdrew 
from Spain, and removed to Egypt. He settled at Cairo, 
where his genius and learning attracted the attention of the- 
Saltan Alphadel, who appointed him his physician, and allowed 
him a pension. His daily avocations are thus described by 
himself. 

* I generally visit the Sultan every rooming ; and when either he, 
Or his children, or his wives, are attacked with any disorder, I am 
Retained in attendance the whole of the day ; or when any of the 
jaobility are sick, I am ordered to visit them. But, if nothing pre- 
vent, I repair to my own habitation at noon, where I no sooner 
arrive, exhausted and faint with hunger, than I find myself sur- 
VooKided with a crowd of Jews and Gentiles, nobles and peasants. 
Judges and tax-gatherers, friends and enemies, eagerly expecting the 
time of my return. Alighting from my horse, I wash my hands, 
Itocotdiog to ctistom, and then courteously and respectfully saluting 
my guests, entreat diem to wait with patience whilst I take some 
rd&esbnient. Dinner concluded, I hasten to inquire into their 
various complaints, and to prescribe for them the necessary medi- 
cines. Such is die busiixess of every day« Frequently, indeed, it 
happens, that some are obliged to wait till evening ; and I continue 
for many hours, and even to a late hour of the night, incessantly en« 
gaged in listening, talking, ordering, and prescribmg, till I am so 
overpowered with fatigue and sleep that I can scarcely utter a word.' 

pp. 15, 16. 

' "The time and the influence of Maimonides were devoted to 
ihe promotion of Jewish learning. Favoured by the Sultan, he 
was able to extend protection to the less fortunate of bis bre- 
thren, and founded at Alei^andria a seminary for his nation, 
which flourished for a period. His industry was great, and 
Vol. XXIX. N.S. H H 
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the chief fruits of it appeared in a digest of the Hebrew laws, col- 
lected from the Talmud, which he entitled ^^ Yad Hachazakah^ 
•* The Strong Hand;" and in the ^More Nevochiniy* which he 
completed in his fiftieth yean The publication of this work 
excited the most violent opposition from many of the Rabbins, 
who were alarmed by the preference which they saw given in the 
statements of Maimonides, to the Scriptures and reason above 
the glosses of the Talmud. The Rabbins of France burnt bis 
books, and excommunicated those who read them, or who en- 
gaged in the study of foreign languages and science. The Rabbins 
of Spain defend^ Maimonides against the Rabbins of France. 
Excommunications and anathemas were employed by both 
parties, one against the other; and the consequences of the 
controversy were becoming perilous to the Jews, when the 
Rabbins of France submitted, and revoked their censures and 
decrees. Maimonides died at the age of seventy, and was 
buried in the land of IsraeL A general mourning of three 
successive days testified the honour in which be was held. 

In the portion of the ^^MoreNevockim*^ before us, Maimonides 
has treated with ^reat brevity on the reasons of the Mosaic 
laws. Occasional^ we perceive in his comments, the influence 
of Talmudical prejudices; but the instances in which it ap- 
pears, are so few as to excite our surprise that a writer so pro- 
foundly versed in rabbinical learning, should have proceeded 
with so much sobriety in his explanations. Sometimes these 
are more fanciful than just ; but they supply, as a whole, very 
gratifying evidence of their Author's deference to the genuine 
methods of determining the import of Scripture. Dr. Townley 
has rendered a service to English readers by enabling them to 
peruse this part of a work of so much celebritv as the << ilfor^ 
•* Nevochimj'* or *^ Teacher of the Perplexed," which has hitherto 
been accessible only to the learned, and Uie interest of which 
he has increased by the information embodied in his notes. 
The reader of this work, however, must not expect to receive 
from it very extensive or very profound knowledge of the sub- 
jects of the ancient Jewish legislation. They are considered 
chiefly in their religious connexions. 

The Originality of the Institutions of Moses, is the subject of 
Dr. Townle/s third Dissertation, He acknowledges his ob- 
ligations for the observations which it contains, to a treatise on 
this subject printed in Northumberland, An^erica, 1803, an4 to 
Dr. Wait's Course of Sermons, preached before the University 
of Cambridge, 18€6. On this question, there is not to be ot>- 
tained the evidence which is necessary to the determination of 
every particular included in the inquiry. The Mosaic laws 
themselves furnish proof that some of their regulations were 
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founded on existing customs. Ancient usages were confirmed 
or modified in various instances by the Hebrew Legislator. It 
is reasonable to presume, that a lawgiver would not^ in forming 
a national code, reject entirely the customs which he found 
established in the practice of a people. Manv of the usages 
existing among the ancient Israelites, were doubtless of un- 
questionable excellence and utility ; and it could not be neces- 
sary to discard or to change them : others were deeply rooted 
in the prejudices and habits of the nation, and these, we know, 
were continued, but with such checks and modifications as 
tended to their improvement. But the opposition of the Mosaic 
statutes, in the religious institutions and observances which they 
comprise, is too real and striking to admit of their being referred 
to the imitation or adoption of previously existing ordinances 
and customs. As a religious ritual, the Mosaic laws are sui 
generiSf and contain the evidences of their being unborrowed 
from the customs of another people. In the concise statement 
of their peculiarities which this Dissertation exhibits, there is a 
sufficient number of examples to support the affirmative of the 
question. Th^ comprise, among others, the Unity and Moral 
Government oi God, in respect to which the representations 
and inculcations of Moses are so important and sublime as to 
exclude the supposition that he derived his knowledge of them, 
or imported his laws relating to them, from Egypt, or any other 
country. An originality of character, it may confidently be 
affirmed, attaches to his Institutions in respect to these objects. 
Our means of estimating the religious knowledge of the most 
ancient times and countries are, indeed, not extensive ; but the 
examination of all that profane ancient literature has preserved, 
justifies the conclusion, that there was no nation that had 
statutes and judgements comparable to those which the Hebrew 
Lawgiver taught and the Israelites received. Other instances 
relate to purity of morals^ and to twrship^ in its varieties oi tinted 
jplacCf offerings^ &c From this class, we select the following 
remarks. 

* 6. If the heathen had any Tempies before the time of Moses, 
which is uncertain, and not probable, they were constructed in a 
very different manner from the tabernacle or the temple of Solomon. 
We no where read of such divisions as that (those) of the Hebrew 
temple ; of such a symbol of the divine presence as the covering of the 
Ark between the Cherubim, in the Holy of Holies ; there was no 
table of sheohbreadf nor such a candlestick as was in the holy place. 
The fire and the lamps, also, evidently had their use, as appointed by 
Moses ; but though sacred,, there was nothing in them to divert the 
reverence of the worshipper from the invisible Jehovah. This could 
not be said of the perpetual fires, either of the Persians, or of the 
Vestals at Rome : these were debasing superstitions. 

HH2 
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* 7- Both the Hebrews and the heathen allowed the Privilege of 
Asylum to those who fled to their temples. But, with the heatheDi, 
this was carried to a length equally superstitious and dangerous to 
the community ; because, whatever was the crime with which aoj 
person was charged, the criminal could not be apprehended, and 
much less could he be punished, without incurring the vengeance of 
the deity who, it was supposed, protected him. (Potters Antiquities, 
Vol. I. p. 201.) But no person, charged with any crime, was pro- 
tected by ftying to the altar of the Hebrews, except till the cause 
could be heard by regular judges; when, if he appeared to beguiity, 
he was ordered to be taken from the altar itself, and put to death. 
Even the City of Refuge could not protect him who was found, 
upon inquiry, to have killed his neighbour with design. 

* 8. Had Moses copied any thmg from the heathen, he would 
probably have introduced something pf their Mysteri^s^ which were 
rites performed in secret, and generally in the night ; to which pecu- 
liar privileges were annexed, and which it was deemed thp greatest 
crime to reveal. The most remarkable of these Mysteries were the 
Eleusinian, which were celebrated at Athens every fourth year. 
Whatever these rites were, (and they were of a very suspicious na- 
ture,) it was made death to reveal them ; and if any person, not regu- 
larly initiated, was present at this exhibition, he was put to death 
without mercy. Vile as these mysteries must have been, according 
to the habits of the initiated, yet it was taken for granted, that those 
who had performed them, lived in a greater degree of happiness than 
other men, both before and after death. — Potter* s Antiquities^ Vol. I. 
p. S89. 

' Nothing like this can be found in the Institutions of Moses. 
There was no secret in the Hebrew ritual. Every thing is described 
in the written law ; and though none but the Priests could enter the 
holy place, and none the Holy of Holies, besides the High Priest, 
every thing that was done by them there, is as particularly described, 
as what was to be done by the people without.' pp. 54*, 55. 

The Mosaic distinction of Animals (Dissert. 4.) has been 
treated of by Michaelis at considerable length, and with his 
usual acumen. * That in so early an age of tne world,' be ob- 
serves, * we should find ia systematic division of quadrupeds, so 

* excellent as never yet, after all the improvements in natural 

* history, to have become obsolete, but, on the contrary, to be 

* still considered as useful by the greatest roasters of the sciencei 

* cannot but be looked upon as truly wonderfuh* This, how- 
ever, is one of the instances in which he thinks ancestorial 
usages were prescribed by Moses as express laws. Clean and 
nndean^ he considers as equivalent to usiulI and unusual for 
food. That this distinction was admirably adapted to promote 
the design of the Lawgiver to keep the Israelites in a state of 
separation from other nations, is apparent. A cherished ab- 
horrence of the food which others eat, is one of the strongest 
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safi^uard^ against the clanger of ccHitractiog familiarity witli 
them, which can be provid^. Dietettcal considerations, it is 
not less evident, were included in the reasons of this distinc- 
tion ; the health of the body, especially in some climates, being 
better provided for by the use of some kinds of food, than of 
other kinds. Moral relations may also be included in the dis- 
tinction ; though it must be confessed, that many of the expla- 
nations which have been given of particular enactments of this 
branch of the Mosaic statutes, are more fanciful than reason- 
able* Dr. Townley has assigned a distinct section to the last 
class of reasons, but without any enlargement of their number, 
as we find them in preceding authors, or any augmentation of 
their weight. The cloven hoof may be supposed to figure the 
distribution of rewards and punishments, with about as much 
propriety as appears in some other allegories which the Author 
has cited or referred to ; but we cannot perceive in these ex-^ 
amples, any proof of the moral purpose of the Legislator in 
ordaining the distinctions on which they are founded. The 
anti-idolatrous design of the distinctions, and their obvious 
tendency to preserve the people on whom they were enjoined, 
in a state of separation, were, in reality, a part of the moral re- 
lations which the Hebrew legislation comprehended. 

The Reasons for the prohibition of eating Blood, are enu- 
merated by Dr. Townley, in his fifth Dissertation, as Morale 
Physical, and Typical. On the permanency of the prohibition, 
we agree with him in opinion, that the supporters of the affirm-^ 
ative side of the question adduce a series of arguments, which^ 
to say the least of them, are exceedingly plausible and deserv-> 
ing of attention. < The prevention of idolatrous practices,' 
may be, perhaps, excluded from the reasons which we find as- 
signed in the chapter before us, as being a local and tempoirary 
one. But if, among the moral reasons why blood was to be 
poured out, and not to be eaten, it appears that, by this means, 
the Israelites might be deeply and constantly impressed with 
the important truth, that God is the sole Author and Disposer 
of Life: this reason must be still valid, and the interdict as obli- 
gatory on all mankind, and at all times, as it could be binding 
on an Israelite. And if * the obligation remains inviolate,' as 
Dr. Townley states, (p. 79,) the question cannot be, as he else- 
where represents, (p. 86,) subjudice^ — undetermined. We no- 
tice this discrepancy, not for the purpose of raising the question 
relating to the prohibition of eating blood, into any undue inh- 
portance, but that we may remark on the impropriety^ of which 
an example is thus brought before us, of ascribing solemn con- 
sequence to a position, and then impairing the force of the re«> 
presentations on which it rests, by an admission of their du- 
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Uety. No oontnidiction can be more complete, than that wbicb 
these two statements exhibit If an obh'gatioa remains invio- 
late, the practice to which it binds, cannot be of optional con- 
sideration. The prohibition of eating blood is more ancient 
than the date of the Mosaic legislation, and stands apart from 
the prescriptions of a religious ritual. It is a precept of Divine 
authority (Gen. ix. 4.}, siven to mankind without any accom- 

Ciniments by which its obligation might be limited ; wad when 
troduced into the Hebrew code, it was not restricted to Israel- 
ites, but extended to all foreigners residing among them. (Lev, 
xvii. 10.) The Apostolic decision too (Acts xv. 20. 99.) must 
be regarded as of some moment in the determination of tbb 
question. 

The written Law, contained in the Pentateuch, is distributed 
by Jewish Lawyers into 613 precepts; which they divide into 
two classes : the negative^ comprising 365 precepts prohibitoiy 
of unlawful things^ and the affirmative^ including 248 precepts 
enjoining things to be done* These precepts, A^imonides has 
arranged into fourteen classes ; of which the following 8um«« 
mary forms the tenth chapter of the present volume. 

* The first class includes those precepts which contain the Funda^ 
mental Articles of Faith. To which are added, those which relate to 
Repentance and Fasting. Of the utility of precepts of this nature, 
there can be no doubt. 

* The second class comprehends the precepts respecting Idolatry ; 
to which belong also, those relating to Garments made of different ma* 
terials; to Vines of different kinds; and to the Fruits ^trees pro* 
duced during the first three years after being planted. The general 
Jteason for this class of precepts is, that they are desiffned to confirm 
and perpetuate the doctrines necessary to be believed. 

* The third class relates to the Reformation of manners. For mo- 
rality is necessary for the due regulation of mankind, in order to 
promote the perfection of human society and conduct. 

* Thejburth class embraces the various precepts respecting Alms^ 
and Loans f and Debts; and those which are allied to them, as those 
which relate to Faluations of property; to Things anathematized; 
jand to Judgements concerning loans and servants^ The benefit of pre- 
cepts of this nature, is experienced by almost every one ; for a man 
may be rich to-day, and to-morrow he or his postenty be poor ; and 
the man who is poor to-day may be rich to-morrow. 

* The fifth class is composed of those precepts which prohibit tn* 
justice and rapine ; the utility of which is evident. 

' The sixth class is formed of the precepts respecting Pecuniary 
Mulcts; as, for instance, those adjudged for Theft^ Robbery^ and Fake- 
Wtnessm Xhe necessity and advantage of all the precepts of this na- 
ture are easily perceived ; for if rogues and villains were suffered %o 
go unpunished, there would be no end to the number of rascals of 
this descr^tion, nor to the d^redations they would commits |^- 
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liiismon or su^ension of pnnidiiDent in these cases* is nbC, as somt 
have foolishly imadned, CletneDCj and Mercy ; but rather Cruelty» 
Indemency, and Political Ruin. True Clemency is what Ood has 
commanded ; ** Judges and Officers shalt thou make thee in all thy 
gates." (Deut. xvi. 18.) 

* The seventh class includes the precepts relating to Pecuniary 
Judgements, arising from the mutual transactions of trade and com- 
merce ; such as those of Lending, Hiring, Depositing, Buying, SeU* 
ing, &c. The utility of precepts of this sort is very evident r for, at 
it ts necessary that men should engage in mercantile coocenis» and 
embark their property in them, so it is equally necessarv that eoml# 
^ile rulea should be established for the direction of trade, and ror n 
juat and proportionate valuation of property. , 

* The eighth class comprehends the precepts respecting Ho^ 
Days ; as» the Sabbath, ana various Festival Days. Tne causes and 
reasons of them are given in the Law itself, which, as we shall after- 
wards shew, teaches us that they serve, either for the confirmation 
of some article of faith, or for the recreation of the body, or fot 
both. 

* The ninth class includes other parts of the Divine Worship ; as 
the recital of Prayer, the reading of the Shema, or, ** Hear, O 
** Israel," and various other acts of a similar nature, which all serve 
to confirm the doctrines of the Love of God, and of what is to be 
attributed to Him, or to be believed concerning Him. 

' The tenth class contains the precepts respecting the Sanctuary 
and its Ministers, Vessels, and Instruments, The utility of tbera 
precepts has already been noticed. 

' The eleventh class embraces the precepts concerning Oblations. 
We have also previously shewn the necessity and peculiar propriety 
of these ordinances at the period when they were nrst enjoined. 

< The txjoelflh class comprehends those precepts which eoncera 
Pollutions and Purifications ; the general design of which is to pre* 
vent persons from entering rashly into the Sanctuary ; and to teach 
tiiem that reverence, and honour, and fear which are due to it. 

' The thirteenth class is composed of the precepts which relate to 
Prohibited Meats, and of other precepts of a similar nature. Vtnos and 
the Lam of the Nazarite belong also to this class, the general design 
of which IS, to lay restraint upon the appetite, and to check the im« 
moderate desire of dainties and delicacies. 

* The fourteenth class is formed of the precepts relating to XJn* 
lati^d Concubinage. Circumcision, and the Pairing of beasts txf dif- 

Jerent species, are also included in this class. The objects of these 
Laws evidently is, to coerce libidinous desires, to prevent their im- 
moderate gratification, and to guard men against the pursuit of them 
as their principal aim, which Is too general a practice of foolish 
worldlings. 

* There is also another division of the precepts worthy of Dotice,vis< : 
— into those which regard God and Man ; and those which relate t6 
Man and Man. In the first (second) part will be included those nre- 
cepts that are contained in thejifth, sixth, seventh^ and part of tbefAmf 
tfasses ; whilst die second <fint) part will embrace the rest For all 
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tlie precepts^ whether affirmative or negative, the design of wbkk it 
to inculcate any article of faith, to urge any virtuous action, or to 
reform and amend the morals of men, are said to be betwixt God 
and Man ; although, it may be well to remark, that even these d(v 
ultimately and afxer many intervening circumstances, lead to those 
occurrences which take place between man and man. 

* Having thus indicated the different classes of the precepts, I 
shall now endeavour to explain the causes and reasons of them, so 
far as any of them may appear useless or obscure ; except with re- 
sard to« few of them, whose design I have not hitherto been able to 
discover.' p. 193—197. 

The spirit of the Jewish Laws is invariably in favour of the 
beneficial use of property, and was intended to cherish the 
feelings and exercise of beneficence. Mairoonides, in treating 
of the precepts respecting Estimations^ Lev. xxvii., remarksi 
(p. 2£3,) that < all of them have a tendency to lead men to 

* liberality, and, instead of giving place to avarice, to contemn 
^ riches for the glory of God ; the greater part of the evils and 

* misfortunes which happen among men, arising from avarice 
^ and ambition, or too great an eagerness to amass wealth.' 
The same spirit pervades the laws of the Christian dispensa- 
tion. Its provisions are all in accordance with humane and 
generous habits ; and its precepts direct all who assume the 
profession which connects their hopes with its blessings, to do 
good to all men as they have opportunity. Covetousness, it 
denounces as idolatry, and declares, that no covetous man, 
who is an idolater, has any part in the kingdom of Christ. 
No vice is more the object of its reprobation, Sian avarice; nd 
crime is more branded with ignominy, or threatened by severer 
denunciations of Divine displeasure. Selfishness of every kind 
is in direct opposition to its spirit; and no man can be more 
an alien from the temper which is in accordance with Christian 
principles, than he who gives place to avarice. In too many 
instances, however, is this species of selfishness cherished and 
manifested. In Christian communities, there are to be found 
persons who, with ample means of doing good, perform no act 
of beneficence. Penurious feelings and parsimonious habits 
are their dishonourable distinctions. No record of their benefi- 
cence is ever to be discovered. They lay up treasure for 
themselves, but are not rich towards God. < No man livetb 
^ to himself, is a Christian maxim which they entirely sub* 
vert. The deception must be great, and the illusion strong, 
which can permit persons whose cherished habits are those of 
covetousness, to regard themselves as examples of Christian 
influence. In the Christian law, there are no compulsory 
statutes, as in the Hebrew code, which can be enforced to induce 
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dNBOfdiance widi its requirements ; but no temporal sanctions 
are to be compared with those which furnish the professors of 
Christ's religion with motives of conduct. Where those sanc- 
tions are acknowledged, it is reasonable to expect the proof of 
their efficiency. But how shall it be believed that a professor 
of the Christian Faith is living in the expectation of being 
united with those ^ who have done good ', and who ^ shall 
* come forth to the resurrection of lite *, — whose temper and 
whose acts are a negation of benevolent principles, and who, 
with ample means of doing good, lives in selfishness, the slave 
of avarice? Why should there be any hesitation in pronounc- 
ing upon his character as * condemned already ' ? 



Art. VI. 1 • Four Sermons : Two on Man*s Accountablenessfor his 
Belief {second edition); and Two on the Responsibility of the 
Heathen : with an Appendix, containing Strictures on an Article 
in the Westminster Review. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 12mo. 
pp.192. Price3*.6flf. Glasgow. 1827. 

2. The Nature and Extent of the Christian Dispensation^ toith Re* 
Jerence to the Salvability qf the Heathen, oy Edward William 
Grinfield, M.A. 8vo. pp. 462. Price I2s. London. 1827- 

S. The Balance of Criminality ; or Mental Error compared with 
Immoral Conduct; addressed to Young Doubters. By Isaac 
Taylor, Minister of the Gospel, Ongar. 12mo. pp. 178.'^ Price 
^.ed. London. 1828. 

4« Discourses in Vindication of the Christian Faiths and on the Re- 
eponsibility of Man for his Belief By Isaac Barrow, D.D. To 
which is prefixed, a Preliminary Essay, by the Rev. Alexander 
Keith. 12mo. pp. Ixxvi. 215. Price Ss. 6d. Edinburgh. 1828. 

npHAT < Man, for his religious opinions, is answerable to 
• * God alone'*, and, that to God he is answerable for his 
opinions, and will have to answer, are propositions so perfectly 
in harmony with each other, that the assertion of the former 
almost of necessity involves the admission of the latter. And 
jet, strange to say, it Jias been deemed by some modern advo- 
cates of religious liberty, the best way of establishing the ^ great 
^ truth*, that man is not accountable to man for his belief, to 
deny that he is, as regards his belief, a free or accountable 
agent. In order to prove that mental error and unbelief are 
Dot legitimate objects of civil punishment, it has been con* 
tended, that they are not morally blameworthy or criminal. 

* See the article on the Romish Controversy in our last Number, 
page 215. 
Vol. XXIX. N.& 1 1 
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This argtiment seems almost to imply, that, if moral denerit 
did attach to error or unbelief, they would then became leghi- 
timate objects of penal restriction. Mn Brougham's potidon 
is, that man ^ has no control' over his belief, and tfaerefetfe 
ought not to be called to account for it at a human tribtmaL 
The expounder and defender of his doctrine in the Westmin- 
ster Review, labours to prove, that the infidel is, or may be, 
the most virtuous man, the most meritorious as respects the 
honest way in which he deals with evidence; and on this ac- 
count, it is represented as unjust to visit him with punisfameaC 

The cause of religious liberty is under small obligatioiis to 
such backers as these. If we must choose between the Ro- 
manist, who contends that unbelief is a crime, and therefore 
ought to be punished, and the liberalist, who contends that it 
ought not to be punished ; because it involves no moral delin- 
quency ; we must pronounce for the former. But there is, hap- 
pily, no occasion to embrace th^ political blunder of the one, 
as the only alternative to the moral blunder of the other. Our 
position is, that man is not accountable to man for his moral 
character, except so iiir as his conduct infringes upon the rigbte 
of others, and renders him a political offender; that moral de- 
linquency is not the legitimate subject of human legislation, but 
such acts of delinquency only as come under the description of 
political crimes. 

Whether unbelief be voluntary or not, criminal or not, it 
will, we presume, be at once admitted, that the state of a man's 
heart towards his Maker must involve accountability of the 
moat awful kind. If his heart be not right with God, his cha- 
racter must be, in tlie most important respect, deeply criminal 
* If there be not sin in this enmity'. Dr. Wardlaw. justly re- 
marks, < there is no sin in the universe; nor is it even possible 
' that a oonception of sin can be formed by the human mind.' 
But can a man's not loving God, his being at enmity against 
the law and will of his Maker, render him obnoxious to human 
laws? Can his disposition of heaYt, although decidedly vicious 
and criminal in the highest degree, be treated as an ofienee 
cognizable at a human tribunal r He is a bad man ; ought he 
to be punished simply for being such? No; man, for fais reli- 
gious delinquency, as well as for his religious opinions, is aii- 
swerable to God alone. A man may be not merely impious, 
but immoral ; he may be guilty 6f the basest ingratitude, the 
most hardened selfishness, the most reckless profligaqr ; and 
'yet, not violating the laws which protect the rights and pro- 
perty of others, he may not be politically an ofiender. Will it 
be said,- Aat he is not accountable for such conduct, bacanae, 
by a human tribunal, he is not punishable ? It is obvious that 
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Iwiriatii^ restrictions and penalties cannot reach to many acts 
ot the iDOBt flagrant criminality. In other words, the moral 
goremment of God cannot be administered through the me- 
dium of political institutions. It was never intended, that civil 
government sliould answer the purpose of moral discipline; 
that it should either enforce the claims, or avenge the cause of 
God. Those evil doers which it is alone competent to restrain, 
are such as are not subject tothe conservative authority insti- 
tuted for the protection of the personal rights of the commu- 
nity. And whatever political authority, whether it call itself 
civil or ecclesiastical, attempts to extend its jurisdiction to the 
consciences or the characters of men, is guilty of usurping the 
Divine prerogative, and assumes the character of an oppressor. 
To govern the heart, to control the character, to dictate to the 
conscience, to change the will, require the attributes of Deity; 
and the means and instruments by which this moral govern- 
ment is administered, have no affinity to political sanctions. 

It cannot be necessary, then, to prove that error is innocent, 
in order to take away all pretext from religious intolerance. 
It is very ^ue, that governments are very incompetent judges 
cyf what is truth and what is error; and churches, even, innd- 
Kbie churches, are much in the same predicament as soon as 
they begin to legislate on the subject. But supposing the 
Church to be right in iu decision, and the government to be in 
ynison with that Church, the heresy or infidelity which it de- 
nounces, however criminal in a moral respect, cannot be visited 
with political penalties without manifest injustice ; without a 
yiolatmn of every sound principle of legislation. If the state is 
not endangered, nor the rights of individuals invaded, no poli- 
tical offence is committed, and no political penalty can .be 
righteously incurred. The existence of such heresy and error 
fj^ a great evil, calling for the most active counteraction by other 
means than force or fine (into which all political penalties re- 
solve themselves) ; but the arm of power is not the remedy for 
moral evil. The tares and the wheat must grow together until 
the harvest. 

We shall not now enter upon the question of the criminality 
•f error. That subject is fully and satisfactorily treated by Dr. 
Wardlaw and Mr. Taylor ip the works before us; and in the 
luimirable discourses of Barrow, (whose authority, strange to 
aay, has been adduced in support of the dogma, that belief is 
involuntary,) it had already received an occasional but masterly 
illustration. The public are under obligations to the Editor 
of the present judicious reprint of this portion of his writings. A 
writer in the Weiiminster Review had said, * The proot that 
1 bfU«f is not voluntary, is well put by Barrow in his first sen- 

II2 
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^Vnon on Faith, bat the passage is too long for insertion/ Tbe 
folbwing is the passage referr^ to, in which it will be seen tfaat 
Barrow is putting the sentiment in question, preparatory to his 
exposing its fallacy. 

« That faith should be thus highly dignified, hat always appeared 
strange to the adrersaries of our religion, and has suggested to them 
matter of obloquy against it. They could not apprdiend why w€ 
should be coramanded, or how we dtn be obliged to beheye ; as if it 
i^ere an arbitrary thing depending on our free choice, and not rather 
did naturally follow the representation of objects to oar mind. They 
would not allow, that an act of our understending, hardly Tolontaiy, 
as being extorted by force of arguments, should deserve saoh reps- 
t^tion and such recompenses ; for if (argued they) a doctrine be pro- 

J>ounded with evident and cogent reason, what virtue is there io be- 
ieving it, seeing a man, in that case, cannot avoid believing it, is 
therein merely passive, and by irresistible force subdued? If it be 
propounded without such reason, what fault can it be to refuse assent 
or to suspend his opinion about it ? Can a wise man then do other- 
wise ? Is it not in such a case simplicity or fond credulity to ]ndd 
assent ; yea, is it not deceit or hypocrisy to pretend the doiBg so? 
May not iustly then all the blame be charged rather on the i B cr cd i 
bility of the doctrine, or the infinratv of reasons enforciog it, than on 
the incredulity of the person who does not admit it ? Whence do 
philosophers ever did impose such a precept, or did assign to fiuth a 
place among the virtues. 

' To clear this matter, and to vindicate our religion from such mis- 
prisions, and that we may be engaged to prize and cheriA it, I shall 
endeavour to declare, that Christian faith does worthily deserve all the 
connnendations and the advantages granted thereto ; this I shaU do 
by considering its nature and ingredients, its rise and causes, its eS- 
eacy and consequences.' pp. 31, 32. 

He proceeds to remark, in the first place, that, < as to its n*« 

tare,' faith < does involve knowledge; knowledge of most 

worthy and important truths, knowledge peculiar and not 

^ otherwise attainable, knowledge in way of great evidence and 

< assurance.' Secondly, < Faith has also divers ingredients^ or 
* inseparable adjuncts, which it doth imply, rendering it com- 

< mendable and acceptable to God. As 

< Faith implies a good use of reason. This is that which commends 
any virtCie ; that a man acting after it, does act wisely, in conformity 
to the frame and design of his nature, or like a rational creature; 
using his best faculties in the best manner, and in their proper opera* 
tions towards the end intended by the all-wise Creator. This is that 
upon which all dispensation of justice is founded ; a man being ac- 
countable for the use of his reason, so as to deserve reward for the 
right management, and punishment for the misuse of it ; this is that, 
consequently, on which God so oflen declares himself to ground his 
judgement ; so that, in effect^ he will justify men for being wise, and 
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eondemn them as guilty of Mly ; whence, in the language of Scrif^ 
ture, wisdom and virtue or piety are equivalent terms, and a fool sig- 
nifies the same with a vicious or impious person. And if ever a man 
deserves commendation for using his reason well, it is then when, 
upon mature deliberation, he embraces the Christian doctrine ; for so 
doing is a most rational act, arguing the person to be sagacious, con- 
siderate, and judicious ; one who carefully inquires into things, 8eri« 
ously weighs the case, and judges souodly concerning it. 

* It was a foul aspersion cast npon our religion by its ancimit op- 
posers, that it did require ^' a mere belief, void of reason," challeng- 
ing assent to its doctrines without any trial or proof. This sugra- 
tjon, if true, were, I confess, a mighty prejudice against it, and no 
nmn, indeed, justly could be oblig^ to admit it upon such terms.' 
pp. 39, 40. 

* Indeed, if we seriously weigA the case, we shall find, that to 
require faith without reason, is to demand an impossibility ; for faith 
ia an effect of persuasion, and persuasion is nothing else but the 
application of some reason to the mind, apt to draw forth its assent. 
No man, therefore, can believe he knows not what or why. He that 
truly believes, must apprehend the proposition, and he must discern 
its connexion with some principle of truth, which, as more notorious 
to him, he did before admit ; otherwise he only pretends to believe, 
out of some design, or from affection to some party ; his faith is noC 
so much really faith as hypocrisy, craft, fondness, or faction. 

' God, therefore, neither does nor can enjoin us faith without 
reason ; but therefore does require it, as matter of duty from us, 
because he has furnished sufficient reason to persuade us. And 
having made his doctrine credible, (a faithful or credible word, and 
worthy of tfll acceptation,) having given us reason chiefly to be 
employed in such matters, as he justly may claim our assent, so he 
will take well our ready surrendry of it to him, as an act of reason 
and wisdom becoming us.' pp. 43, 44. 

These passages will sufficiently shew, bow far this profound 
Writer was from thinking that the infidel may be one wbo^ 
having dealed faithfully with evidence, has come, unavoidably 
and involuntarily, to a wrons conclusion. But the following 
paragraphs are still more to the point. 

' Whoever indeed will consider the nature of man, or will consult 
obvious experience, shall find, that, in all practical matters, our will, 
or appetite, has a mighty iniSuence upon our judgement of things ; 
causing men with great attention to regard that which they love, and 
carefully to mark all reasons making for it ; but averting from that 
which they dislike, and making them overlook the arguments which 
persuade to it. Whence men generally suit their opinions to their 
inclinations ; warping to that side where their interest lies, or to 
which their complexion, their humour, their passions, their pleasure, 
• their ease, sway them ; so that almost any notion will seem true, 
which is profitable, safe, pleasant, or anywise grateful : that notion 
false, which in any such respect does cross them. Very few can 
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alMtract their nmuls from such emMidcnidonSy or embrace pure tmih, 
d^esled of then ; and tbote few who do so, oiust therein OMiat em- 
ploy their will, by strong efforts of voluntary resolution and patienee, 
disengaging their minds from those dogs and biasses. This is ^ar> 
ttcularly notorious in men's adherence to parties, dtrided in opinw, 
which is so regulated by that sort of causes, that if you mark what 
any man's temper is, and where his interest lies, you may easily prog*- 
nosticate on what side he will be, and with what degree of seriousness* 
of vigour, of seal, he will cleave to it. A timorous man, you may be 
almost sure, will be on the safer side ; a covetous man wUl bend to 
that party where gain is to be had ; an ambitious man will close with 
the opinion passing in court ; a careless man will comply with the 
fashion ; affection arising from education or prejudice will hold otben 
stiff; few do follow the results of impartial contemplation. 

' All faith, therefore, even in common things, may be deemed 
voluntary, no less than intellectual ; and Christian faith is especiidly 
such, as requiring thereto more application of soul, managed by choice, 
than any other ; whence the ancients, in their description of it, do 
usually include this condition, suppowing it not to be a bare assent of 
the understanding, but a free consent of the will. *' Faith," saich 
Clemens Alexandrinns, *' is a spontaneous acceptance and compliance 
with divine religion." And ** to be made at first, was not in our 
power ; but God persuaded us to follow those things which he liketh, 
choosing by the rational faculties which he hath given us, and so 
kadeth us to faith," saith Justin the Martyr. 

' The same is supposed in holy Scripture ; where, of believers, it 
is said, that they did gladly, or willingly, receive the word, and they 
received it with all willingness or readiness of mind. 

* And to defect of will, infidelity is often ascribed : — ** Ye will not 
oomeunto me", saith our Saviour, " that ye might have life"; and 
f' How often would I have gathered thy children together as a bea 
doth gather her brood under her wings, and ye would not 1" and 
V The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain king, which made a 
marriage uir his son, and sent forth his servants to call them that 
were bidden to the wedding, and they would not come"; and '* Of 
this "^ saith St. Peter of some profane infidels, *' they are willingly 
ignorant, that by the word of God the heavens were of old " ; and 
the like St. Paul saith, *< that they received not the love o^ the truth, 
hut had pleasure in unrighteousness." 

* Indeed, to prevent this exception, that faith is a forced act, and 
therefore not moral, or to render it more voluntary and worthy, God 
has not done all that he might have done to convince men, or to 
wring belief from them. He hath not stamped on his tru^ that 
Blaring evidence which might dazzle our minds ; he does not propose 
it armed with irresistible cogency ; he has not made the objects of 

^faith conspicuous to sense, nor the propositions thereof demonstrable 
by reason, like theorems of geometry : this indeed would be to de* 
pose faith, to divest it of its excellency, and bereave it of its praise; 
this were to deprive us of that blessedness which is adjudged to these 
who *' believe and do not see " ; this would prostitute wisdom to be 
deflowered by the foolish, and expose truth to be rifled by the pro* 
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ftae; this wmaiA take from €ur veaton its naUett esMrcise and fisoBeBt 
occasion of improvement ; this would confound persons fit toifae dis- 
innguisbed, the sagacious and the stupid, the diligent and the^sloth- 
ftiU the ingenuous and the froward, the sober and the vain, the pious 
and profane ; the children of wisdom, which are apt to justify k, 
Ottd the sons of folly, who hate knowledge; the friends of truth and 
-wtue, and the lovers of falsehood and unrighteousness* 

* God therefore has exhibited his truth, shining through some mists 
of difficulty and doubt, that only those who have clear eyes, who do 
look attentively, who ave willing to see, may discern it ; that those 
who have eyes may see, and " uose who have ears tnay hear/' He 
means this way of discovering his mind for a test to prove our in* 
genuity, for a field to exercise our industry, for an occasion to ex- 
press his goodness in crowning the wisdom and virtue of good be- 
lievers ; that ** the trial of your faith '*, saith St. Peter, ** being much 
more precious than of gold that perisheth, though it be tried with 
fire, might be found unto praise, and honour, and glory at the ap- 
pearing of Jesus Christ; whom having not seen, ye love; in whom, 
though ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory." He meaneth also thence to display his justice in 
punishing the slothful, the vain, the perverse, the profane ; that, as 
the apostle saith, " ail men might be judged, who believed not the 
truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness." Hence, '* there roust 
of necessity be offences", said our Saviour; hence our Lord was 
'* set for a mark to be spoken against, that the thoughts of many 
hearts might be revealed"; and, '* there must be heresies", saith St. 
Paul : why ? that '* they which are approved ", o{ iMti^Aoi, peosoas 
that can bear the test ''may be made manifest."' p. 67 — ^70. 

* Indeed, more abundant light of conviction, as it would derive 
good men of much praise and reward, so, it might be hurtful to 
many persons, who, having affections indisposed to comply with 
truth, would outface and outbrave it, however clear and evident; 
** they would", as Job speaketh, *' rebel against the light", although 
shining on them with a meridian splendour ; they would plunge them- 
selves into an inexcusable and incorrigible state of impiety, *' doing 
despite to the Spirit of graee ", and involving themselves in the ** un- 
pardonable sin ; " as we have many instances in the evangelical his- 
tory, of tliose who, beholding unquestionable evidences of divine 
power attesting to our Lord's doctrine, which they could not but 
acknowledge, did yet oppose it, did blaspheme against it, and out- 
xageoosly persecute it.' p. 72. 

< Those, indeed, whom : sufficient reasons (such as God hath dis- 
pensed to us) will not convince, upon them the greatest motives 
would have small efficacy. So fkther Abraham told the rich man : 
'^ If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither would they be 
persoaded though one arose from the dead." 

** They may pretend, if they had more light, that they would be 
persuaded ; like those who said, ** Let him now come down from the 
Cffoss, and we will believe " ; but it would not in effect prove so, for 
•they* would yet be devising shifts and forging exceptions, or else 
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Aey would oppofe lan impudeat fiure and an obttiMte will 
the truth. 

* Wherefore it was for the common good, and to Divine wisdom it 
appeared sufficient, that, upon the balance, truth should much out- 
weigh falsehood, if the scales were held in an even hand, and no pre- 
judice were thrown in against it ; that it should be conspicvoiu 
enough to eyes which do not avert themselves from it, or wink cmq 
purpose, or be clouded with lust and passion ; it was enough that 
infidelity is justly chargeable on men's wilful depravity, and that 
'< w^a^9 w% ixoc/^-i, they have not ", as our Saviour saith, *< any 
reasonable excuse" for it.' pp. 73, 4. 

We may safely admit, that all mental error which is uncon- 
nected with the state of the heart, all unbelief which dpes not 
involve disobedience, is innocent. There could be no guilt io 
erroneous opinions, if those opinions were not the result of tbe 
perverting influence of moral prayity. ^ Those who wish to 
' consider mental errors as menial', remarks Mr. Taylor, < matn- 
' tain that a man cannot believe as be pleases or as he wishes.' 

^ Now this is greatly a false statement ; and, so fiur as it is true, it is 
not to the point. It is a false statement ; for these very persons do 
form their faith, at least their notions, according to their wisnes. They 
wish to have their minds left quite at liberty to embrace what no^ons 
may suit them, and therefore maintain, that any error in their opinions 
cannot be sinful. They wish to have the notions they thus form true, 
and therefore adhere to them at all events. They form to themselves 
in imagination a god according to their wishes, altogether such -a 
one as themselves ; because any other notion, any scriptural repre- 
sentation of the Divine Being, would control their reason in a way 
their pride cannot bear, and curb their passions so as sensual indul- 
gence dislikes extremely. 

* Hiey maintain, that believing any statement, depends upon tbe 
evidence concerning it presented to the mind. Now this is in part 
true ; evidence must be presented. Yet it is in part false ; because, 
whatever evidence may be produced, if the mind will not examine it, 
or even look at it, the most weighty arguments can hav« no avaH. 
Weakness in the visual organ, may prevent our discerning what is 
plainly set before us; and a wilful closing the eyes takes place fre- 
quently, when we suspect that what is to be seen will be disagreeable 
to us. The disposition of tlie mind has therefore much more to do with 
our actual believing, than the mere quantum of evidence. The per- 
verseness and obstinacy of the will are extremely influeotiaL All 
diese points involve guilt, and make the error so held to be de^ily 
criminal. 

' It is " with the heart man believeth unto righteousness ;" while, 
therefore, a heart of unbelief operates in a man, he will not believe on 
the Saviour, let the evidence produced be what it may. Prejudice 
forms a principal ingredient in unbelief; but prejudice supposes theoe 
has not been any sui^le examination ; the opiaionB. formed under 
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tiM Mfluenee most likely are erroneoug^ and* bo far as they are s<v the 
error must incur guilt. 

* If prejudice and pride, wilfulness and sensual appetites, are in- 
nocent) then the opinions formed under the influence of such prin- 
eiple# may be innocent also. But the affirmative in this case can 
hardly be supposed ; and if asserted and defended^ it will only prove 
the evil to be deeper than is suspected by the parties, and beyond the 
power of mere evidence, how bright soever, to remove, 

' The notion of mental error being venial, is full of evil influence 
.OB the mind in many ways. It takes away all fear of error, and sets 
the mind loose from every bond which might engage it to carefulness 
in its reasonings upon relicious subjects. Tliat liold which the re- 
velation of divine truth ought to have, is weakened. The mind feels 
at more ease without such shackles, and is soon induced to shake 
them off. When they have thus forsaken the word of the Lord, what 
wisdom is in them ? 

* If mental error is held to be venial, as doubting seems to be ra- 
tional to a half-informed mind, doubts will be raised, and pursued, 
far beyond due limits* The excursive imagination passes into the 
enemies' country without perception of the fact, of course without 
suspicion of the danser. One doubt leads to another, as trulv as one 
truth demonstrated leads to the ascertaining of fresh principles.' 

p. 18-^21. 

The specific design of Mr. Taylor^s volume is, to expose the 
criminality and danger of sceptical opinions under the ibrm of 
Socinianism ; with a view to guard young persons, for whom 
the work is intended, against listening to the insinuations which 
would undermine their belief. ^ The first ominous trial at the 
/ tree of knowledge*, he remarks, * was hazarded in the hope 
* that the produce was good to make one wise.' A comparison 
is drawn .between the case of the infidel, and that of the profli- 

fate, for the purpose of shewing, that he who sins against the 
rst table of the Decalogue, cannot be regarded as less gtiihy, 
althoiigh his delinquency is less thought of among men, thath 
' he who openly violates the laws of the second table. 

* Let us compare the nature of the guilty actions. 

* If all offences come from the heart, and have their malignity frojn 
the intention, purpose, and cherished indulgence ; we shall not won- 
der, if that eve which discerns all our motives, should be more dis- 
gusted with the sly sarcasm aimed against his especial proposals of 
mgiveness, than with the mere animal indulgence which forgets bis 
law. Breaches of the moral precepts do very commonly take place 
without reference to them, without express purpose of disobedience, 
but through mere habit and animal excitement. This is guilt, deep 
guilt. But is it less so to contemplate the express provisions of infi- 
nite goodness, and refuse them ? To understand that God so loved 
the woriti as to give his only begotten Son to die in order to save the 
^foftty, and then coolly to^esist the plan in toto ; to set one's self 4o 

invalidate the testimony; to tell God that he cannot save men by 
Vol. XXIX. N.S. K K 
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substitution, or that he ought not? Here the heart is busied in the 
act, and most offensively determined on it. 

* In the fbrmer case, it is the body sins, though in close connexion 
with the mind, which is enslaved to its indulgence. The mind in- 
deed sins, actively, foully, and says, ^^ To-morrow shall be aes tfiis 
day, and much more abundant ;" constraining the body, evoi beyond 
its powers, to fulfil the lusts thereof. The sinner is therefore vohm* 
tary, and determined, in his fleshly deeds ; there can be no excuse 
framed for htm ; his depravity is great, his delinquency deep. 

* But shall a sin of the mind be less a nn, because^e body has no 
share in it, supposing it so to be ? Is not the mind eminently the 
man himself; and are not its improper actings essentially sin? Where 
the body puUs a trigger, and fires a pistol, and a man is slain, the 
whole guilt lies in the mind's intention. It is murder, or manslaughter, 
or oiily accidental death, according as the purpose or malice prepense 
shall be. In cases of heretical contumacy, or even of supercdious 
doubting, the mind is clearly engaged, making its own choice, deter- 
*mining, according to a blinded, or perverse, or at least a crionnaUy 
careless state of the feelmgs. He who says, <* Give nue thineiieart, 
discerns that the heart is the very thin^ withhdden firotn faim; thattt 
is in decided opposition to him, not yielding obedience, but refasiB^ 
it in a manner most determined and ddiberate. 

* Does the doubter read on the subject? Yes, what? Is it to 
God's revelation he has recourse, ill order to eofigfateri hiaJudgeiBtot, 
to direct his way ? No ; it is some book written in express oMOsi* 
tioB to the sentiments of the Bible, which he prefers. He wut p^ 
amine for himself, he says. \And in the true spirit of one who hi» 
previously determined, he neglects one side altogether; and ex^ 
amines, if it deserve such a term, only those statements and those ar- 
guments, which he previously knows are drawn up in professed en- 
mity to the doctrines which he wishes to prove raise. Is hot this 
partial state of mind truly sinful ? The wish to find divine state- 
ments false, is Ihe mind's own condemnation of them, and resistasee 
against them. To read in this spirit, is to proclaim determined bot- 
tuity to the truth, and will be so accounted. 

* That the error is only mental, is no excuse, nor exculpation, nor 
diminution of the guilt. Guilt might be mater if acted on, cer- 
tainly ; but it is now exactly what this procedure of the mind makes it; 
its own purposed rejection of divine truth, as given us of God.* 

p. 68—70. 

Mr. Taylor's yolume abounds with striking remarkii end 
preserves throughout, the tone of firm but affectionate reffion- 
strance. That it will give great offence to Unitarians, be 
doubtless anticipates : it is not for them he writes. Enough 
has been Written on the Socinian controversy ; but a work was 
wanted, that should be proper to be put into the hands of a 
young person in danger of imbibing the contagion of scepticism. 
For this purpose the volume is excellently adapted ; and we 
trust that its extensive usefulness will reaiize the hope and 
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prayer expressed by tbe venerable Author. We shall make 
room for one more paragraph as a further specimen. 

* Is it assuming too much, my young friend, to say. Be afraid of 
doubting, when that doubt must of necessity include a high defer- 
ence to your own powers, judgement, and authority. Common mo- 
desty might keep up a respect for Scripture cautions, unless the 
word of God can be proved fallacious. This has never been done. 
This is not oflen attempted. It is thought sufficient to decry it in 
the lump ; to take it for granted that it is the work of priestcraft; to 
revile it as such, without tbe common justice of exammation, or the 
common good manners of seeming loth to discard an old, a once re- 
vered friend. Be aware that such doubting is sinful. It is not truly 
doubting, but maltreating ; it is not the determination of prudence, 
but of petulance ; not the calm dictate of judgement, but the hey- 
day of rebellion. 

* Persons seem not to be aware, that, in most cases, what is called 
doubting, is really deciding. If soraethine should be done, to doubt 
issues in deciding not to do it. If someuing must be done, doubt- 
ing leads to doing the direct contrary to what is proper, and this 
npoD less evidence than was found on the side of safe conduct. To 
doubt, where there is even time for hesitation, is to steel the mind 
against die right conviction ; and the eoaseauence, in all probability, 
will b6 the hasty decision, on the spur of the moment, when at last 
<me must deoidei mider the baleful inftuence of this doubting frame ; 
or the paasing by tbe last suitable moment for right action, not hav- 
ing percetved even the symptoms of the crisis. Doubting continues 
then as a matter of habit ; or rather, the decision is really, though 
imperceptibly made.* pp. 160, 161. 

The first two Sermons in Dr. WardlaVs present volume^ 
were briefly noticed on their first publication. They drew 
down upon him a feeble and indiscreet attack, which he has 
liow ably rqielled in an Appendix. The judicious manner in 
which he has treated the subject, leaves nothing to be wished 
fon His general position, * that all unbelief of the gospel has 
^ its origin in evil, will', he remarks, * be set down as exceed- 
^ ingty narrow-minded and uncharitable; but I dare not*, he 
adds, * indulge a charity for the sentiments and motives of in- 
* fidelity.' No word has been more perverted from its true 
import, tban this same word charity. The motives and senti- 
ments of individuals ought to be judged of with candour, and 
their errors, in many eases, require to be treated with lenitv ; 
but to disconnect evil conduct and evil principle is not to be 
ch|uritable, but to be guilty of error and treachery. The pro- 
per occasion for the exercise of charity is afforded by offences 
against ourselves: charity suffereth long and js kind. That 
charity which consists in judging favourably of offences against 
God, is not the Divine gri^ce which i& the subject of tbe 
Apostle's exquisite eulogy. 

KK2 
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Closely connected with the subject of man's responsibility 
for his belief, — so closely, Dr. Wardlaw remarks, -that it may 
almost be regarded as a branch of itj — ^is that which relates to 
the responsibility of the heathen world. — * For what are they 

* answerable, and upon what grounds T 

* There are feyr objections against the Bible more frequently to be 
heard from the lips of infidels, — uttered sometimes with serious gra- 
vity, and at other times with the lightness of a sarcastic sneer, — than 
that it damns the heathen. Do you really believe, it is asked, in tlie 
tone of mingled surprise, derision, and anger, that all the heathen 
are to be left to perish eternally, because they never had the oppor- 
tunity of knowing what you call the gospel ? The objection is the 
more insinuating because it wears the garb of humanity, and recom- 
mends itself to the feelings of benevolence.' 

The salvability of the Heathen, the subject of Mr. Grinfiekl's 
dissertation, is, in fact, the question of their moral re^Kmsi- 
bility put in a different and less proper form. We regret to 
say, that neither in stating the question nor in answering ii^ 
has the Author done himself much creditas a theologian. The 
confusion of ideas which pervades his volume, and the extreme 
inaccuracy of his statements, are such as we should not have 
expected to meet with in the work of a respectable scholar. 
Mr. Grinfield's professed object is, * to advocate the doctrine of 
^ universal redemption ', in opposition to what he is pleased to 
call Calvinism ; which Calvinism he represents as the main 
spring and foundation of nearly all missionary exertions. 

* The Heathen,' he says, * are continually spoken of as perishing 
without any possibility of escape ; their eternal happiness is repre- 
sented as depending on the hope forlorn of convertmg them before 
they die ; — we are urged and exhorted to be kinder than Providence, 
and more liberal than Grace.' p. xii. 

From these expressions, it might naturally be inferred, that 
the Author is at all events no very warm friend of missionary 
exertions; that he does not regard them either as very neces* 
sary or very beneficial. More especially as, in a preceding 
paragraph, he has referred to the small numerical proportion 
which Christians bear to the heathen population of the globe, 
as a very • startling consideration ', — an objection against the 
credibility of Christianity, the strength of which is to be in- 
validated only by reasonings which seem to deny the necessity 
of their conversion. Yet, this natural construction of his 
words, Mr. Grinfield expressly deprecates. 

' Let me not ', he says, ' be thought to overlook the importance 
of the revelation of Christianity, nor to under-rate the duty of en- 
deavouring to spread this knowledge over heathen countries. Bora 
and educated among a class of Christians who, iri[>ove all otlMtiVi 
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have been distingaiafaed for their missionary exertions; I should 
indeed do the greatest violence to my principles, if I did not disclaim 
in the most public and unreserved manner, the most distant desire to 
dimiJiish that zeal for the conversion of the Heathen, which so ho* 
nourably distinguishes the present age.' 

Giving Mr. Grinfield full credit for sincerity in this dis- 
avowal, we are nevertheless bound to say, that such is the 
tendency of his volume ; and that so far as it has any effect, it 
will tend to diminish such zeal, and to bring into question the 
reasonableness of the principles from which it emanates* In 
like manner, Mr. Grinfield tells us, that he does not wish ^ to 

< make any direct attack on the principles of Calvinists ', of 
whose system the rejection of the heathen, he aflSrtois, forms a 
component part ; and yet, his whole work is professedly an 
attack upon what he calls the Calvinistic system, of which he 
knows just so much as he has collected from the pages of the 
late Bishop of Winchester. Had he taken Bishop Horsle/s 
advice to the clergy, to understand Calvinism before ' they 
made it the object of ignorant attack, he would never have put- 
forth the present volume. 

Mr. Grinfield thinks, that ' the strength of the general argu-i 

< ment for the salvability of Heathen nations, cannot be more: 

< SEtrongly exemplified, than from the consideration; that it has^ 
^ found its way into the minds of even some professed Cal« 
' vinists.' And be cites with high approbation a striking pas-* 
sage from Newton's Messiah, together with some lines by 
Cowper, and passages from Grove, Watts, Doddridge, and 
others, — not as Calvinistic opinions, but, strange to say, anti- 
Calvinistic. Mr. Grinfield seems to think, that the declared 
opinions of the most popular Calvinistic writers, have no claim 
to be regarded as Calvinism ; that term being more appropri- 
ately given to the opinions of Augustine, Fulgentius, and the 
scbooimeD who lived before Calvin ! It were to no purpose^ 
therefore, to refer to the pages of such modern divines as Ful- 
ler or Scott, in order to convict him of having crossly and 
ignorantly misrepresented the opinions be professecTly attacks ; 
smce the Calvinism which is the object of his abhorrence-— in 
which abhorrence we so far cordially unite— is not the Cal- 
vinism either of John Calvin or of John Newton, of Isaac Watts 
or Ralph Wardlaw, but of those who hold with Fulgentius, 
that without the sacrametU of baptism^ none can be saved — ^the 
Calvinism of those who hold that baptism confers regeneration I 
(See p. 421.) He might with as much propriety, however, have 
called this Church ofEnglandism. 

Still, a difficulty occurs. We have never heard this Fulgentian 
dogiaa advanced as 41 reason for missionary exertions. Either, 
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iben, ibe exerdons wUch so hoootirably dirtmgnith the present 
age, have a most unsuspected origin^ or Mr. Uriofiekl has very 
Ijrrossly blundered in aitributiog to those who stand forward ia 
the missionary cause» opinions which they hold in abhorrence. 

Nor is this the only mistake into which the Author has £illen. 
He evidently confounds, throughout, the uniyersality of the 
Christian dispensation, with its universal eflSciency ; and ani- 
versal redemption is spoken of as almost amounting to univer- 
sal salvation. The Author professes to treat of the salvability 
of the heathen ; but he overlooks the infinite difierence between 
salvability and salvation ; for he speaks of the heathen nations 
as if their actuai condition warranted the hope that their final 
state would be the glory, honour, and immortality awaitinff 
those who <^ do by nature, the things contained in the law. 
The actual depraviQr and crime resulting firom their loathsome 
and debasing idolatry, furnish no bar, according to the tenor 
of Mr. Orinfield's reasoning to the salvabilitv of the Pagan 
world. He will not bear of its being maintained, that they are, 
in fiict, < perishing through lade of Iwowledge.' 

From such crude and pamidous tampering with an awfid 
sriiject, it is a relief to turn to the dear, able^ and Scriptural 
statements of Dr. Wardlaw, vdiose two sermons on the re- 
qponsibility of the heathen we earnestly recommend to the al* 
tention of our readers. Taking for ms text the declaration of 
the apostle, Rom. iL IS. 1^ the Dn remarks: 

* There are two prindplss distindljr and nneqnivocaily recyiisod 
in these werds» as the pnndples of Divine judgement* The SnX i% 
that DO human beioff» in any satuataon, under any variety of ctroasi^ 
stances, shall ** periA *' (that is, shall su&r fiitore panishoient ta any 
of its various dcsnm) except,/^ sjn. The perakion is assoctafed 
with sin, and with sin oi^^— *^ as many Bskmoennnedf shall jvvmil*'* 
Every one then that does perish, perishes on account of sin. The 
second is, that the guiU qf tint and consequently the meHsure^ ii9 
pnniskmentf will be -estinii^ed accartSmg to the drcmnutancti gfrnsirf 
ky whom it has been comiiicttotf»---«oeorans to tfidr respective ^IM«N 
sanities of knowledge fcothof daty itaetfaad of tiio motivoi td tba 
performance of it \'y-'' 

* Now, ought aot thisto be enoi^? If any are disposed to tUnk 
that there snodd he no such thii^ as perdition or punishment at aU, 
even on account of sin ; — ^with sura persons, I have at present no ar- 
gument. I must be dlowed to assume it as a settled point in the 
Divine administration, that sin aught to be, and certdnly shall be, 
visited with punishment. And supposing this assumed, the question 
is, can any reasonable objection be oiShr&l against dther of the prin- 
dples so deariy laid down in the text ? 

* Nor is it in the text ody, that these principles are recognised. 
The spirit of them pewades the sacred vdume ; and in many ^aces 
of it, they are affirmed with not less explicttaess than in the words 
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before ns. For instance: Luke xii. 47» 48. John ix. 39—41.9 av. 
22 — ^24. Matt. xi. 20 — ^24. From these and other passages, we lay 
it down, without hesitation, as the doctrine of Scripture, as it is also 
the evident dictate of reason, — that responsibility is according to 
privil^e ; that the punishment of offences by the judgement of a 
righteous God, will be exactly proportioned to the extent in which 
the means have been enjoyed, of the knowledge boUi of duty and of 
the obligations to its performance.' 

In the following passage, Dr. Wardlaw meets explicitly the 
inquiry relating to the salvabiliQr of the heathen. 

' But a heavy load, I will suppose, still presses upon your minds : 
you still urge the inquiry — But may not the heathen be saved f Is 
their salvation, without the knowledge of revelation, impossible ? Is 
there no hope for them ? 

' I have no wish to dismiss such questions lightly. It would shew 
a want of all becoming sensibility, not to participate in the solicitude 
which the^ express. In attempting any reply to them, I must begin 
by inquiring — What do you mean when you ask, *^ May not the 
heathen be saved 7* There is a vagueness in the question, of whicb^ 
M0iibly, vou are not sensible. w£m you a^. May not the heathen 
bj& saved r^do you mean to ask whether all the heathen may be 
saved, whatever have been their principles, and whatever their cha* 
racter ? I will not suppose that you can mean this. It would be aa 
insult to your sood sense. The doctrine that would make salvation 
independent of present principles and present character in the case 
of the heathen, must of necessity (if those who maintain it would be 
oonatsteiit with themselTes) make salvation independent of principles 
juid character as'taall mankind. And with a doctrine such as this,^— 
if any shall be found uo foolish and so presumptuous as to entertain 
it,— we have at present nothing to do. 

* Again, then, I ask— Do you mean by the question, whether, if a 
heaUien can be found, who has thought, and felt, and acted, fully up 
to the light which he has enjoyed,— who has in every thing fivea 
agreeably to that light, whatever the measure of it may have been, — 
whether that heathen may be saved ?«.-then I answer, witheut the he- 
sitation of a moment, Yxs— most assuredly. The text clearly implies 
it. We know that if those who had the law, kept thelawperfectly, then 
Aey would have been saved by it ; for the scripture expresriy suth, 
** The man that doeth these tmngi^ shall live by them.'^ Such per- 
sons would have been sinless in their circumstances. And if any one 
of those who are '* without law", were found sinless in his circum- 
stances, he could not perish ; for the text lays down the prmctple, 
that it is only such as have sinned, in whatever drcumstances, that 
shall perish. It dearly follows, that if a heathen be found, who has, 
in all respects, lived according to the light he has enjoyed, he shall 
not perkh. Point out the man, and we have divine authority for pro- 
nouncing him safe. The doctrine of the text is, that he is to be 
judged according to his circumstances,—'* according to wl»t he hath, 
and not according to what he hath not :" — in the case supposed, he 
comes up to this test:-^e cannot, therefore, be condemned,— he 
cannot perish. 
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* Bat there b atill another ouestion. Even thosc^ who beUeve the 
gospel, are not by the fakh of it perfectly freed from stn ; they are 
only delivered from its predominant power, from the love and ihe ia- 
.dulgence of it ; so that, with various degrees of remaining cotni|i- 
tion, prevailing holiness becomes their distinguishing character :— -is 
your meaning, then, whether, if a heathen were to be found* under- 
standing and believing those views of God which nature teaches,— 
humbly and seriously feeling their influence,~and living axxording- 
ly, — not a life, as in the former supposition, of sinless conformity to 
his principles, but, as in the case of the christian believer, a life of 
such predominant goodness as the lessons which he actually has, tbe 
truths which he has learned from the volume of nature, are fitted to 
produce ; — whether, if such a man were found, he might not be 
saved ? — I freely answer, I am not prepared to deny that he might. 
And if any shall think these terms, in such a case, unduly cauuous 
and measured, — I will go a step further, and say, the spirit of the text 
appears to imply, if its words do not directly express, a principle Uiat 
would warrant our answering this question too in the affirmative.— 
Divine instruction is contained, if I may so express myself, in tiro 
volumes, — the volume of nature, and the volume of revelation. TTre 
text expressly declares, what accords with the dictates of reason and 
with eveiT natural sentiment of justice, — that they who are not in pos- 
session of the latter, are not to be judged by it. If, therefore, any one 
can be found, who learns aright what is taught in the only volume he 
has, and who is rightly and hd)itually, though not perfectly, influenced 
by what he learns, — (for to insist on the perfection of such influence 
would, as 1 have just before noticed, be to require more than ii re- 
quired in the case of the believer of the lessons of the other voluioe, 
the volume of revelation, ) — I see not, in such a case, how either the 
spirit or the letter of my text could justify me in affirming his con- 
demnation ; — for then, in opposition to what the text so plainly teach- 
es us, his sentence would proceed on the ground of his not being in- 
fluenced by what he had no opportunity to know.' 



Art. VII. Travels through Sicily and the Lipari Jslnnds^ in the 
Month of December, 1824. By a Naval Officer. 8vo. pp. 883. 
Price 14*. London^ 1827. 

TpHERE is no great difficulty in getting up a volume or two 
of travels. Some slight knowledge of the principal points ; 
a great bustle about history and antiquities; now and tlien a 
knowing glance at etymology ; an occasional bonne boucke in 
tbe way ^ picturesque description : — all this, judiciously aa- 
sorted and got up in an off-hand style, will pass tolerably iv^ 
as an affisiir of light reading, but will never make a work of re- 
ference. Every man who has visited a foreign land, will of 
course have a t^e to tell, with more or less of novelty and 
piquancy, in proportion to his shrewdness of observation, and 
his dexterity in the use of his materials. It does nor, howevar> 
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MlgfWf that every correct observer or agreeable story-teller 
diotild rashly venture on a printed book. There is to be con- 
sidered the haw much^ in addition to the haw well; and it is bad 
policy for a man to try his band at beating or eking out A 
page will not give substance to a pamphlet, nor a chapter to a 
volume. We are sorry to say, that these grave apophthegms 
have been drawn from us by the perusal of the present publi- 
cation. 

A good and readable book on Sicily is much wanted. Not 
s compilation from Houel, St. Non, Brydone, Wilkins, Smyth, 
and the native authorities, but the result of personal survey and 
minute examination, comprising vivid and specific description of 
mountains and valleys, rocks and ravines, plains and rivers, 
ruins and cities, churches and palaces, gardens and forests, 
lavas and volcanoes ; — these details, mingled with political and 
statistic information where expedient, and with illustrations of 
art, science, and history, would five us a fair representation of 
this important and interesting island. Instead of this, the 
Writer of the volume in our hands, seems to have addressed 
himself resolutely to the compaction of a book by the distension 
of slender materials. We have the regular schoolboy round of 
Rome and Carthage, Hiero and Dionysius, Timoleon and 
Agathocles, the Normans and the Sicilian Vespers; and this, 
not merely in the * Introduction % which we might have read 
or passed over at pleasure, but thrust in among other matters, 
so as to interrupt, if not to compel attention. Genuine learn- 
ing we hold in reverence, but the affectation of it moves our 
apleen ; and there was, in the present instance, so much de- 
mand for the reality, that we are not disposed to be satisfied 
with the semblance. A curious specimen of the easy way in 
which this < Naval Officer ' settles the most difficult and com- 
plicated inquiries, will be found in his discussion of the ques- 
tion concerning the origin of what is usually termed gothic ar- 
chitecture. He is describing the Ziza, a Moorish structure, in 
high preservation, not far from Palermo. 

^ It is a quadriform stone edifice of three stories, having windows 
and doors of the pointed arch, ornamented with mullions and trac^y, 
surmounted by battlements, on each of which there is a single letter 
of theCuffic (Cufic) alphabet, forming altogether a Saracenic in- 
scription, whose interpretation, however, I could no where obtain a 
sufficieDtly satisfactory account of to attempt describing. Refreshing 
streams discharge themselves from an elegant fountain into a marble 
basio in the centre of the entrance-hall, which is vaulted with frosted 
ceilings, richly decorated with finished drops, and highly-wrought 
. pendentives.' 

% H[e then traces a resemblance between this elaborate struc- 
Vou XXIX. N.S. L L 
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tore and the * Kioscbks * of Persia ; while the ^cooliog streams* 
remind him of the * curious author of the Koran *, who cbeera 
his faithful followers with the premise that they shall enjoj, ih 
Paradise, < delightful gardens through which refrediing streams 

< shall flow/ The building in question brings also to his r^ 
collection, the Albambra and the mosque of CordoYa ; and alt 
these together confirm him iq an opinion that be has always 
maintained, in defiance of antiquaries and archttectuml 
writers, viz. * that the style called gothic, solely owes its birth 

< to that of the Saracenic, and justly derives its appellation from 
* the Goths ^ who built churches in Spain on the rains of tbe 
mosques. He supports this hypothesis by tbe following spettal 
attempt at reasoning and deduction. 

* In the first place, when the followers of Mahomed, at the close 
of the seventh century* had, by dint of that fervid enthusiasm which 
so peculiarly distinguished the propagation of their faith, succeeded 
m so widely extending the Musulmanic doctrine, it is, I presutne, ge* 
nerally known, that they studiously cultivated forms and habits en* 
tirely peculiar to themselves, and, in consequence, invented a new 
style of architecture, that might be deemed worthy of distingaishiag 
the sainted depositories of their new faith, and of transmitting toafter« 
ages the memory of its great author, their prophet. 

* With a combination of parts, therefore, deduced from almost afl 
the orders then known to them ; namely, the round arch of tbe Ro- 
mans ; the three columns of the Grecians ; the pointed arch, tracery, 
and open lattice-work of the Chinese, Hindoos, and Persians ; the 
spiral pillar and horse-shoe form Twhich they adopted for the pedi- 
ments of door-ways and cupolas) trom the Egyptians ; all of whicli, 
added to a few combinations of their own, they united into a regular 
ensemble, and raised according to its rules, a multiplicity of rdi^oas 
structures throughout every country they allured, or rather obliged, 
to embrace their fanatic creed.' 

This superb ' combination of parts% was carried to Spain by 
the Moors, adopted by Christian architects, conveyed by the 
Normans into France, and thence made its way to England. 

Our erudite Traveller was indeed * flattering' himself most 
egregiously when he concluded, that a mode of proof whidi 
consists in quietly taking for granted the matter to be demon- 
strated, would make proselytes to his opinion. We have no 
temptation to engage in the contest with a writer who bcapafaU 
of persuading himself, that the mere enunciation of a series of 
gratuitous absurdities, will be taken as evidence of their own 
reality and importance ; but we would suggest to him tbe ex- 
pediency, in such discussions, of citing substantial testimonies^ 
of descending to particulars, and of establishing, by appeal to 
monuments and records, whatever he may wish to recomm^d 
to favourable consideration. If he bad taken some spedmen of 
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Saracenic architecture, undeniably anterior to the introduction 
of the Gothic style into Europe, and placing it in juxta-position 
and compari)K>n with some adequate representative of the latter^ 
bad pointedoutthegeneralconformity of their principles, he would 
have done something towards the establishment of his system. 
As it is, he has simply asserted, without making the slightest 
Af^roach to illustration or proof. Before we quit this splendid 
example of historic and scientific elucidation, we shall crave 
permission to ask, with reference to the preceding extract, how 
* a depository', if it be a mosque, can be * sainted*— or, if it be a 
man, how a * sainted depository' is to be distinguished by a 
atyle of architecture ? It would further gratify us to learn, what 
is meant by the hor$e*ihoe pediment of a cupola. 

Still, Sicily, in its scenery and its story, in its actual and 
incidental sources of interest, is so rich and redundant, that the 
details of the present volume will be read with pleasure; and 
we are disposed to find an excuse for much that has disappointed 
ns, in the hastiness of the tour, and its partial survey of the 
island. It took in very little more than the maritime districts; 
and even those were rapidly and imperfectly examined. There 
was no intersection of the interior; no crossing and quartering 
of the unexplored regions ; no pedestrian examination of by- 
paths and out-of-the-way places. We admit that the due exe^ 
cution of such a task, would involve a considerable sacrifice both 
of time and comfort, and that personal safety miglit sometimes 
be at hazard ; but it is the only method of accomplishing the 
business effectually ; and until this, or something like this, be 
done, we shall remain without that intimate knowledge of these 
localities, which their importance and interest impel us to desirew 
, The steam-boat from Naples to Palermo, landed our Voyager 
safelv in the finest part of the island ; and he lost no time in 
inakmg the arrangements for his tour. His principal object 
seems to have been, the inspection of those noble ruins which 
rear their massive forms in different parts of Sicily ; and one of 
his very first excursions was to the temple of Segesta, of which 
a view, exceedingly well managed considering the smallness of 
its scale, is given. The gigantic wreck of Selinuntum was the 
pext of these scenes that attracted his attention ; and enough of 
description is given to stimulate, if not fully to gratify curiosity. 
The sulphur mines of Cattolica are cursorily noticed ; and some 
j^eneral intimations, which might have been extended with ad- 
vantage, are given respecting the mineralogy and the geologi- 
cal character of the island. The approach to Girgenti afibrJs 
an opportunity for noticing the very remarkable circumstance, 
that not ^ the slightest trace or vestige of ancient roads ' can be 
detected in any direcdon. Not even in thst diatrioty in the tm- 
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mediate vicinity of the magnificent Agrigentum, is thereto be 
found nay sign of those highways which must, it should seem^ 
have existed for the transport of their munitions of war; &r 
their chariots^ their cavalry, and their elephants, as well a& fiar 
those * splendid vehicles' which the opulence and luxury of the 
inhabitants enabled and induced them to employ. We shall 
extract part of his description of the scenery of Girgenti) as a 
favourable specimen of his manner. 

' On waking in the morning, I was naturally led to the window hf 
that instinctive propensity which impels the generality of travellerB 
on rising from a strange bed, to peep through every outlet in searcb 
of the novel scenes and objects they expect to be surrounded with; 
and what a spectacle ! — what a voluptuous landscape lay unexpected^ 
lyepread before me !•.••• . The window looked to the south, towards 
the shore and upon the luxuriant vale beneath, embracing at one ttmm 
(Coeil tlie whole theatre of that attractive country we had been with 
so much enthusiasm anticipating the contemplation of. The sun^ too, 
was just rising in all the splendor of his morning brightness, spread- 
ing a blaze of golden light over the rich brown masses of rum that 
crown the undulating eminences of Agrigentum*s ancient site. To 
the east; a tract of uncultivated, yet imposing heights contrast their 
mourndil Sterility with the reach of sunny country that borders on 
the west, enriched with luxuriant groves of olive, almond, ' orange* 
trees, and vines; whilst, in the centre, the noble, the elegant /anejof. 
Concord elevates, with an air of commanding and impressive gnso* 
deur, its massive, yet tottering columns, like some tutelary deity of 
the surrounding scene. 

* In the front, the Mediterranean expanded its cerulean bosom as hx 
as the eye could reach, enlivened by the blanched sails of a few fish- 
ing barks in the distance, that had availed themselves of the first 
break of day to toil upon its waters, besides a Turkish frigate and 
xebeck that were slowly gliding from the port, whither, we were told, 
they had been recruiting their stock of provisions and water.' 

The remains of the temples, which in their entire stale were 
the most splendid ornaments of Agrigentum, give a still more 
impressive character to its site. The ravages of storms and 
earthquakes have nearly completed the wreck which Cartfaa* 
ginian rapacity and rancour had effectively commenced. The 
^ne structure dedicated to Juno Lucina, has only half its cck 
lumns standing, the remainder having given way, about fifty 
years since, before a furious north-wester. It stands on a Qobk 
platform of immense blocks of stone, and rises amid oliv^-grovet 
and flowering shrubs that surround, as with a zone of beauty, 
the rocky ridge on which it is elevated. The temple of Con- 
cord is somewhat larger, more highly finished, and ia far better 
preservation. This majestic edifice is 

^ One hundred and twenty feet in length, and fifty-nine feet nine inch* 
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es in breadth. The intercolumniations are five feet nine inches, with 
a diameter of three feet six inches under the ovolo, and four feet ten 
inches at the base. The entablature is ponderous, and the cornice 
more than usually projecting, which probably adds to the dignified 
effisct of its massiveness. The cella is standing, with a portal in the 
front between two pillars and two pilasters, and six small arched 
doors at the sides, besides a staircase to the right and lef^, communi* 
cating with the roof. At the east end, there is an area or pronaos at- 
tached to the building, composed of large blocks of stone, with a 
flight of steps leading up from the side, which commands as fine and 
interesting a subject for the pencil as the draughtsman can possibly 
desire or imagine. Supposing the spectator to be seated on the wall^ 
with his back to the sea, he will have immediately on his left, in the 
front ground, the beautiful fafade of the temple ; beyond the outer 
pillars of which, the modern town appears ranged along the heights 
m the distance, with the Dominican convent and gardens on a bul to 
the right of it; the church of San Nicolo and rranciscan convent ^ 
below, picturesquely varied with groupes of olive and almond trees, $ 
that time has gracefully raised over the ruined habitations and once 
animated scene of the Grecian city. 

Altogether, this ancient edifice, from its remarkable site, hi^h state 
of preservation, and architectural beauty,, is one of the most irresisti* 
bly striking objects I ever saw : highly wrought in its ponderous and 
symmetrical individualities, it is at once graceful, elegant, energetic^ 
and austere; and exhibits a fine specimen of the wonderful durability 
of these monuments of Grecian art. 

This is good descriptioni and it would have been still better 
without the afPectation of refinement, in its ^ symmetrical indivi- 
* dualities/ and the inconffruous pliraseology that immediatdy 
follows. Of the temple ox Hercules, only one column is stand- 
ing ; and that of Olympian Jove is a heap of ruins. Small, but 
cleverly executed lithographs represent the actual state of the 
best preserved edifices. 

The mud volcano of Maccaluba is one of the most interesting 
objects in the neighbourhood of Girgenti. On the summit of 
an eminence about four miles north of the city, there is a plain, 
half a mile in circumference, of which the entire surface con- 
sists of mod, varying in consistency according to the state of the 
atmosphere or the season. At times, it assumes a convex shape; 
but at intervals, it becomes depressed in the centre. A number 
of small cones rise at irregular distances, each ejecting mud 
from its crater in the course of its average operations, but oc- 
casionally exhibiting a more turbulent character, and throwing 
up more solid materials to a considerable height, with loud and 
frequent detonations. 

Anxious to reach Syracuse, our hasty Traveller left unex- 
plored the interesting tract which lies immediately within the 
shores terminating in Cape Passaro ; and for the same reason^ 
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ht declined a proposed excursion to the site of the wealthy and 
romantic Enna, from whose * yellow meads of asphodel/ Pro- 
iserpine was carried off by *ffloomy Dfs.' Syracuse is fairly d^ 
acribed, but it has been too trequentlv the subject of observation 
and narrative, to require any immediate notice from us ; more 
especially as We are not enabled to offer anything new or pecu- 
liarly illustrative from the slight details before us. A similar 
cause will prevent us from haulng nt Catania, Etna, or Messina. 

The Lipari Islands are interesting, both from their natural 
aspect, and fixrni historical recollections. Stromboli is remark* 
able for its unintermitting volcano, of which we lately gave a 
description from Mr. Scrope's volume on volcanic agency. The 
present Writer, however, says nothing of any danger in the ap- 
proach to the projecting rocK that alrords so complete a view of 
the phenomena. The principal island, which gives name to 
the groupe» is fertile ; and its inhabitants are distinguished for 
hospitality. Volcanic products are every where observablet 
and the prevalent character of the whole of these insular eleva- 
tionsi leaves no doubt of their origin. That subterranean fires 
are still in operation, is evident from the hot springs and tbe 
vibrations of the earth, with the mutterings and explosions that 
indicate the continual generation of elastic fluids. 

Returning from these islands, our * Naval Officer* laxided 
on the northern coast of Sicily, along which he hurries in the 
tame unsatisfactory manner as marked his former movementSy 
notwithstanding the temptation bald out in the fi;>Uowing pma^ 
graph. 

* The northern coast of Sicily has been hitherto most frequently 
neglected by travellers, being generally considered unattractive^ be- 
cause unable to boast of the same number of cities celebrated in 
the history of antiquity for their warlike importance or military 
achievements, as the south ; however, 1 consider it by no means 
wanting in interest either to the eye or the imagination, of which 
ample testimony is afibrded in the records of Diodonis, Strmbo, 
Pliny, and Cicero, who describe it as interspersed with towns f«> 
puted for their riches and population, lands teeming with the bene* 
ficanoe of nature, and a chmate even superior to that of the south. 
Whilst in modem days, it continues remarkable for its local amenity 
and forest scenery, the fertility of the soil, the beauty and luxuri- 
ance of its vegetation, and the abundance of its delicious fruits; also* 
the beautiful formation of its coast, which Is divided into gracefully 
curving bays and picturesque creeks, by bold projecting prooioo. 
tories and rocky capes, whose precipitous heights are frequently 
crowned by the romantic ruins of some fallen castle or d as i s t ce d 
convent, which consideri^ly enhance the pictorial effect of the e^est, 
and giveaddtiianal seat to the traveller's researches in quest of aceoic 
beauties.' 
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WbUtt OB iIms beautiful islaod, nature has thus lavislied ber 
bonotiesy man has every where marked his path with injury 
woA desdlation. War has left her signature in ruins ; super- 
sttttoDi in the universal absence of true devotion, and the de^ 
pressing and demoralising influence of monachism; tyranny 
ivud mwuley in the impoverishment of an ignorant population, 
iMid in the imperfect cultivation of a proverbially productive 
soil. We had hoped better things from the accession of the 
present monarch ; but, so far as we can learn, things go on 
much in the old track. This may last for a while, but the 
season of re-action will arrive. Apres nous la deluge^ mav be 
the evasion of to-day ; but, for a future generation of selfish or 
voluptuous rulers, it is the prophecy o? destruction* All the 
darkness that has been cherished and deepened, and all the 
misery that has been inflicted, will be visited on the dynasties 
of oppression. 

The lithographic decorations of this volume, by Haghe, are, 
•s we have already had occasion to observe, interesting in sub- 
ject and good in execution : of the coloured costumes, we caa 
;say little in praise. 
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In the press, Sober Thoughts on Pro- 
phecy: Es«ay the FirsL By J. W. Nib- 
k>ck, D.D. lo this work, an attempt is 
made to refute those modem Millenarians 
who, by ante-dadng the Dominion of the 
Western Church, anticipate the destruction 
of Poperv, the Conversion and Restoration 
of the Jews, the Millenium, and the BUid 
of the WurkL 

Id the press, An Introduction to the li- 
terary Histoiy of the Bible. By James 
Townley, D.D. Author of *< Illustrations 
of Biblical Literature,** &c. 1 vol. ISmo. 

Shortly will be published, A History of 
the Coundl of Trent, compiled from th^ 
most authentic sborces. This work will 
caontain numerous facts and statements 
iDustratSve of the Roman CathoKc S3rxtem, 
and ^bc Ecclesiastica] History of the period 
(A.D. 1546— 156S), derived from scarce 
•nd valuable books. 

' la the press, Christian Charity Explain- 
ed, or the Influence of Religion on Temper, 
stated in an exposition of the ISth Chapter 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. By 
the Rev. J. A. James. 1 voL 12mo. 

Shortly will be published, a Third Edi- 
tion of Mr. T. K. Hervey*s Australia, 
with maziy additional Poems. A new Poem 
by the tame Author is in preparation. 



In the press, to be pubUshed in Monthly 
Parts, in demy^and royal Svo., The He^ 
Bible; comptisiiiig the Authorised English 
Version, with the Marginal Readings ; the 
various Renderings of the most approved 
Translators; Critical and Exphuaatbry 
Notes ; and Devotiona] Reflections. AIkv 
Specimens and Refotatiaiis of the most 
specious of the Roman Catholic, Uiiitariaii» 
and Antinomian Annotations; and com- 
parative Views of every important Scrip- 
tural and erroneous Doctrine. To be eonw 
pleted in S vols. 

Mr. Lodchart has nearly ccnnpleted hia 
life of Robert Bums, for Constable's W^ 
celkny, which will appear on the ISth of 
April; and in order to gratify those who 
are already in possession of the best editions 
of the Poet's Works^ a small impression^ 
beautifully printed by Ballantine, in Svo., 
will be ready at the same time. Both ed- 
tions will be embellished with a fiill-lenftth 
portrait of Binns, engraved by MiHer after 
Naysmith. 

In the press, the Second Volume of the 
Works of Arminius. Translated from the 
Latin, with illustrative notes. By James 
Nichols. 8vo. 

In the press, BifySady Tent; lorthoM 
in Early Ltfe. 
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Memoirs of the late Rev. John Town- 
•end, Minifter of Jtmaicm Row Chapel, Ber- 
mondsey, Founder of the Deaf and Dumb 
Atylumt &c (Portrait.) 6ro, 9s, 



The Hiatory of Rome. By B. G. Nie- 
buhr, translated by Julius C Hare, M.An 
and Connop ThirhraU, M.A. Fellows of 
Trinity College, Oxbridge. VoL I. 8to. 
15s. 

MISCXLLAKKODS. 

Ralph GemmeU a Tak for Youth, By 
the Rev. R. Pollock, author of the Course 
of Time. 18mo. 8s.6tf. 

The Persecuted Family, a Narrative of 
the Sufleiings endured by the Presbyterians 
in Scotland during the reign of Charles II. 
By the same Author. Si. 6d, 

A Practical Survey of the Faculties of 
the Human Mind, with Hints for their Pro- 
per Exercise, Regulation, and Improve- 
ment. In Four Lectures, delivered to a 
Cfaiu of Toung Persons associated for Mo- 
ral and Intellectual Improvement. 2s. 6<L 

The Head Rece; or. Phrenology opposed 
to Divine Revelation. By James the Less. 
To which is added, a Heknet for the Head 
Piece; or, Phrenology incompatible with 
Reason. By Daniel the Seer. ISmo. 4f. 

mOMAL FHILOSOPRT. 

Elements of Mental and Moral Science ; 
designed to exhibit the original susceptibility 
of Uie mind, &c By the Rev. G. Fkyne. 
8vo. 12s. 



Dunwich : a Tale of the Splendid City, in 
four cantos. By James Bird, Author of 
the Vale of Sbughden, &c 8va 7s. 6(L 

The Potter's Art : a Poem, in three can- 
tos. ISmo. Ss. 

Moral and Sacred Poetry : selected from 
the works of the most admired authors, an- 
dent and modem. By Thomas WiUcodcs 
and Thomas Horton. 8s. In doth. 

Sacred Emblems; with miscellaneous 
pieces in verse, moral and devotbnaL 2s. 



TBBOLOQT. 

Calniet*s Dictionary of tiie BiUe, with 
the Fragments. A new Edition, being the 
fiflh. ParU I. II. and III. 24s. each in bds. 

Dying Sayings of Eminent Christians, 
espedsDy Ministers of various Denomina- 
tions, Periods, and Countries : selected aod 
arranged in the alphabetical order of the 
deceased. By Ingram Cobbin, MJL 12ao. 
6s. 

A Practical Exposition of the .Revdatioo 
of St. Joho, with Tabular Views of tfae Re- 
velations, together with the correspoo^ng 
visions in Daniel. By T. Keywortb. 2s. 

The Daily Expositor of the New Testa- 
ment. ByT. Keyworth. VoL II. com- 
pleting the work. 8vo. 

An Introductory Discourse, by the Rev. 
W. Orme; and a Charge, by the Rev. 
Andrew Reid : delivered at the Onfinatioa 
of Uie Rev. Ebenezer MiUer, M. A. to the 
Pastoral Office over the Church assembling 
at Old Gravel Lane, on February 22, 1826. 
Published at the request of tfae Church and 
their Pastor. 8vo. 2s. 
*«^ Each may be had separate, price It. 

Two Funeral Discourses. The First bj 
William Bengo CoUyer, D.D. LLJ). 
F.A.S, &c. occaaoned by die Death of Mrs. 
H. F. Burder. The Second by Hemy 
Forster Burder, M.A. at the Interment of 
Mrs. Collyer. Is. 6d. 

A Brief Inquiry into the Prospects of tlie 
Christian Church in connection with tbe 
Second Advent of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
By the Hon. and Rev. Gerard Nod, Curate 
of Richmond, Surrey. 1 voL 8vo. 



Journal of a Residence in the Saodwich 
Islands, during Uie Years 1823, 1824, and 
1825 : including Remarks on the Manners 
and Customs of the Inhabitants ; an Ac- 
count of Lord Byron*s Visit in hU Msjes- 
tv*s ship Blonde ; and a Description of the 
Ceremonies observed at the Interment of 
the late King and Queen in the Island of 
Oahu. By C. S. Stewart, late Amerioaa 
Missionary at the Sandwich Islands ; with 
an Introduction, and occasional Notes. By 
William ElUs. With a map and engravings 
1 voL 12mo. 8s. 
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ECLECTIC REVIEW, 

For may, 1828. 



Art. I. Researches in South Africa ^ illustrating the Civil, Moral, 
and Religious Condition or the Native Tribes ; including Jour- 
sals of the Author's Travels in the Interior ; together with de- 
tailed Accounts of the Progress of the Christian Missions, exhibit- 
ing the Influence of Christianity in promoting Civilization. By 
the Rev. John Philip, D.D. Superintendant of the Missions of the 
London Missionary Society at the Cape of Good Hope, Ac. &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1828. 

^HIS work, to the appearance of which we have for some 
"^ time looked forward with no ordinary interest, has not 
disappointed our expectations. It is a publication, unquestion- 
ably, of very great importance, both in a religious and a poli- 
tical point of view. The Author, who is evidently a man of 
superior talents, of sound principles, and of a disposition at 
once conciliatory and resolute, has furnished us, in these vo- 
lumes, with a mass of most valuable information, which we 
mi^t search for in vain in the works of other South-African 
travellers, from Kolben down to Thompson. He has brought 
before us, in a distinct and tangible shape, the actual history 
and condition of the aboriginal inhabitants of Southern Africa; 
and has proved to demonstration the deplorable fact, which 
former travellers had only imperfectly and briefly hinted, that 
the conduct of the Dutch and English intruders in that quar- 
ter of the globe, has not been less criminal, and scarcely less 
destructive, than that of the Spaniards in South America. He 
has proved, too, that the colonial governments, both Dutch 
and English, have, with but rare and casual exceptions, been 
equally criminal with the savage Dutch African colonists, in 
maintaining a svstem of cruel oppression, which must for ever 
remain a foul blot upon the history of two free, enlightened, and 
Gbriatian nations. And to the deep disgrace of Great Britain, 
Vol. XXIX. N.a M M 
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he has been compelled to shew, by the most incootvoyertible 
documents, that this monstrou^s system of wrong and ootn^ 
has continued to be perpetrated under the direct aanctioB of 
the highest authority in this British colony, down almost to 
the present hour; while all attempts to obtain any efiectnal 
nntigation of it, by appeals to the humanity and justice of the 
home GRovernment, have been met either with the most heartless 
neglect or with empty and unmeaning professions* But we must 
allow Dr. Philip to give the reader, in his own words, som^ 90- 
CQuqt of the subject and purport of his work. 

* The subject of the present volumes, renders it necessary that 
something should be said in this place, of the circumstances in which 
th^ originated, and of the object proposed by their publicatioo. 
The sufferings of the natives under the Dutch Government, have been 
fully depicted by Mr. Barrow ; but it did not begin to be suspected 
m England, tiU lately, how little their condition has been improved 
by the change of masters they experienced when the Englisn took 
possession of the Cape. It seems to have been too easily taken fbr 
granted, because we could declaim against Dutch inhumanity, end 
because the natives, in the first idstance, viewed our conquest of the 
colony as a deliverance, that all their early expectations had been 
realised, and that their oppressions had passed away with the power 
of their former masters. Such were the impressions, at least, under 
which I arrived at the Cape of Good Hope in 1819; and such were 
the feelings I endeavoured to cherish, till I could no longer retain 
them. 

' During my first journey into the interior of the country, in 1819, 
many facts came under my observation, at variance with the fkvour* 
able opinion I had formed of the condition of the natives; but the 
explanations I received from the local authorities of the districts^ 
where inquiries were made, led me to suppose that they arose out of 
the old habits of the people which our Government had not been able 
to correct ; but that, nevertheless, the work of melioration was going 
forward, and that in a few more years there would be no grounds m 
further complaint. 

* When I had occasion to submit the grievances of the people at 
our institutions, to the colonial government, the facts were denied by 
the local authorities against whom the complaints were made. I was 
presented with government proclamations, declaring the Hottentota 
to be .a free people, and declaring at the same time, that their im« 
provement and happiness had always been a favourite object with the 
colonial government. And there was so much address displayed in 
the management of the whole system, that it might have continued to 
operate for an unlimited time, had it not been for the collision occa- 
sioned by its coming in c6ntact with our missionary institutions, and 
for the obstinacy which refused to lessen the friction till the sparks 
burst into fiaroes.' 

< Some of the worst abuses which had obtained in the colony 
before it came under the Engirsh dominion, and which were merely^ 
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t^nnived at by the old government, were now confirnied by govern- 
tnent prochunations, accompanied with all the authority and the 
sanction of colonial law ; and while the privileges of the missions 
•within the colony were gradually curtailed, the missions beyond its 
limits were not lef^ undisturbed.' 

* Two of our missionary stations among the Bushmen were put 
down, and the missionaries recalled. Our missionary station at 

" Griqua Town, beyond the Orange river, was subjected to a colonial 
interference which threatened its destruction. Zuurbrak (or Caledon 
Institution) was alienated from us, and the people oppressed and dis- 
persed among the farmers. A plan was formed to deprive us of Pa- 
caltsdorp, and to dispose of the people among the neighbouring 
colonists : and so oppressive had the conduct of the landdrosts of 
Albany and Uitenhage become to the missionary institutions of 
Bethelsdorp and Theopolis, that they must have been speedily 

. ruined, but for the measures which were adopted to save them. So 
late as the years 1820, 1821, and 1822, the people were unable 
longer to sustain the oppressions imposed upon them by the local 
au^orities of the districts ; and such was the system of annoyance 
carkied on at the same time against the missionaries, that nothing but 
the hope of succeeding by a last effort could reconcile them to remain 
xn their situations.' 

' During three years, without sending home a single complaint, I 
bad done every thing in my power to conciliate the Colonial Govern-' 
ment, and to induce it to allow us to pursue our labours in peace. 
I stated again and again to the leading members of the Government, 
that if they forced me to make an appeal home, the case of the Hot- 
tentots would bring all the affairs of the colony under review ; but 
all my attempts to prevent the necessity of bemg forced upon this 
last resource, proved in vain.' 

' In April 1824, Mr. Buxton had moved an address to the Honour** 
able the House of Commons for copies of extracts of all correspond-^ 
cace relative to the condition and treatment of the Hottentots, &C4 
If Earl Bathurst's manner of treating the subject was discouraging, 
the return to the address, which was printed in March 1827, was 
itill more so. This extraordinary document, instead of furnishing 
copies of aU correspondence^ contained nothing but an ex-parte state- 
ment by the Governor, without a single re^rence to the Commis- 
sioners' reports. The reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry on 
the Government and Finances of the colony, were printed only a 
nontb later than the return made to Mr. Buxton's motion. . It was 
aome time in November or December last, that I had them put into 
my hands ; but they contain so little in reference to the coloured 
population, that I laid them aside, expecting the full report on this 
iubject : and I should not again have adverted to them, had I not 
been recently told, by a Member of the House of Commons, that he 
believed that they contained all that it wa^ then the intention of 
ministers to print on this subject. 

* After having established, before two of his Majesty's Commls- 
aioners of Inquiry, my allegations respecting the oppressed state of 
Ihe native0| and the hostility manifested against the missionary in* 

MM2 
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stituCions, I was willing to hafve gmn up all my proofs and 4ocih 
menu to the Colonial Government, had pledges been gramed me thai 
the natives should have their freedom secured to them. Since mj 
return to this country, I would, at any time before these volumes 
went to the press, have committed the papers they contain to the 
flames, had his Majesty's ministers met me with the assurance that 
t^ey would do justice to the oppressed and deeply-injured native in* 
habitants of South Africa. But the reserve which Government has 
so long maintained on this point; — the official coldness of Earl 
Bathurst's reply to the memorial of the Directors of the London 
Missionary Society and to my report ;-*the meagre and extraordinary 
character of the return to Mr. Buxton's motion ;— the unsatisfactory 
HAture of what has been published in the reports of the Comqaissioners 
§n the Government and Finances of the colony of the Cape of Good 
Qqpe in relation to the natives ;— the manner in which tbeir special 
veports on this subject have been withheld from Parliament ; — and thit 
simple fact, that the system laid open in the following pages was still 
parried on in the colony so late as the date of Uie last leltor I 
received from it ; — ^have left me no alternative but to lay this f ubiecl 
before the public in all its length and breadth, or to run the risk of 
losing the fruit of all my exertions for the natives, and the advantage 
of all the documents I have collected in their favour; and thus, Sif 
leaving them Where I found themt— in the most oppressed condition 
of any people under any civilized government known to us upon eartb« 
. < In the brief notice which has been taken of the state of the Hot» 
(entotSy and. of th^e causes which have givei^ rise to the increase of 
their sufferings within the last twenty years, while relating the cir* 
^uopstances in which the present volumes originated, I must have beea 
anticipated by the reader in what remains to be said respecting tbt 
object of their publication. The most strenuous advocates for tba 
doctrme of passive obedi^ace and non-resistance, will scarcely carrr 
their principles so far as to plead for indifference lo their own oM 
rights and the natural rights of their fellow-creatures. Them em 
questions affecting the higbest interests of society, on which I& ia 
criminal to be silent. There are crimes and conspiracies against pnan» 
in his collective and individual capacity, which strip, the guilty of all 
the respect due to the adventitious circumstances connected with 
rank and station ; and to know that such combinations exist, and not 
to denounce them, is treason against the throne of Heaven and the 
immutable principles of Truth and Justice. 

* No Question can be more simple and less incnmbered whk dift« 
aulties than the one before us.^ We ask for notlmg unressooaU^ 
aothii^ illegal, nothing new. We have nothing to say to pofiftica. 
Xhf question under discussion is a mere question of civil righta. We 
have advapced no suggestions about the new charter of justice* We 
are the advocates of no particular form of civil government for the 
colony. We have offered no particular directions about the machinery 
of government desirable in such a country. We have recommended 
no checks but such as are necessary to prevent one dass of Btitish 
subjects from oppressing and destroying another. In wbsl we paoi* 
fesoiwesuspiiodiioweightqponthtwh^ofgovwmiiitk Wtwk 
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ftothitig for ibe poor natives more than this^ that they should have 
the protection the law afibrds to the colonists. There is ndthing, 
surely, in these claims, against which the shadow of an objectiol^ can 
be urged. 

' Independent of printed statutes, there are certain rights which 
human beings possess, and of which they cannot be deprived but by 
manifest injustice. The wanderer in the desert has a nght to his 
life, to his liberty, his wife, his children, and his property. The Hot- 
tentot has a right to a fair price for his labour ; to an exemption from 
dnielty and oppression; to choose the place of his abode, and to enjoy 
tfie society of his children : and no one can deprive him of those 
Hghts without violating the laws of nature and of nations. If the 
perpetration of such outrages against the laws of nature and of nations 
IS a crime, that crime is greatly aggravated when it is committed 
against the lex loch against the written law of the land. The Hoti- 
tentots, in addition to the unalienable riffhts conferred upon them by 
their Creator, have prescriptive rights m their favour ; they are re«> 
warded by the British Government as a free people ; and the colonial 
Jaw says, that they are to be treated, in their persons, in their proper- 
ties, and in their possessions, the same as other free people. 

* We have shewn in the following pages, that the natives of South 
Africa have been deprived of these rights ; and we now come for* 
ward with the law in our hand, — which acknowledges them afre« 
people, and grants to them the rights which have been specified,—^ 
and we ask the British Government, and the British public, whether 
the system of cruelty and injustice which is now brought to light, is 
to have their sanction ? Or, whether the people who have been so 
long oppressed by its operations, are to have the enjoyment of those 
fights restored to them ?' {Prrface^ pp. xv — xxvii.) 

The woric introdaced in this manly and decided manner, enn 
braces, among many minor points, the following topics : Firsts 
a detailed accoant of the encroachments of the European colo« 
nists upon the Hottentot tribes, by which the latter have beetl 
gradually deprived of their flocks and herds, of the property of 
the soil, and finally, of their personal freedom ; until one large 

Sortion of the race have been reduced to a state of abject and 
egradin^ servitude, and the remainder driven into the barren 
deserts oi the interior. Even tbere^ they, are still pursued bj 
the advancing tide of colonization. Deprived of the springs 
and last habitable spots of the wilderness, — hunted down lika 
wild beasts^ — ^the males are massacred irithout pity, and the 
females and children are carried away captive, to become hew- 
ers of wood ftnd drawers of water to their Christian oppressors. 
'the Author presents to us, secondly, an historical view of the 

grogress of the Christian Missions within the Cape Colony, 
om the arrival of Dr* Vanderkemp down to the present date ; 
.comprising a great variety of interesting details and inslruotiva 
•beervatioDft iUuatiadve of tbe intimate ffelationahip between 
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Christianity and Giviltzation; and ppving, br the most satis* 
factory evidence, that the Missionaries in 8outb Africa have, m 
api»^of incessant obloquy and annoyance from the colonists, 
and of intolerable oppression from the local authorities, actually 
elevated such of the natives as they were permitted to retain' at 
their institutions to a state of great moral and intellectual re- 
spectability, and of comparative comfort and prpsperity. 

The third part of the work comprises an exposure of the 
system of incessant hostility and persecution to which the Mis* 
8ions have been subjected, more especially during the recent 
administration of Lord Charles Somerset; — a system so iniqui-* 
tous and impolitic, so disgraceful both to the Colonial autho- 
rities and to Earl Bathurst's administration, that it is difficult 
to characterize it without using severer expressions than we 
are in the practice of employing on subjects of this descrip- 
tion. 

Lastly, we have some account of the progress and present 
condition of the various Missions beyond the limits of the Cape 
Colony, among the Bushmen, Griquas, Bechuanas, Caffers, 
and Namaquas. This part of the Author's subject, including 
the journal of his personal travels, and the history of the ex- 
terminating warfare carried on against the miserable Bushmen, 
occupies nearly the whole of the second volume, and is by no 
means the least interesting or important part of the work. 

Upon each of these several points, we shall hereafter offer 
some remarks ; but we are desirous, in the first instance, to malcQ 
the reader somewhat better acquainted with both the style and 
matter of the volumes before us by means of a few characteristic 
extracts. The following is taken from one of the introductory 
chapters, which comprise an historical sketch of the aggressions 
upon the natives during the Dutch period. 

* The flattering and fabulous accounts of the new colony published' 
by Kolben, drew thither every day new settlers from the mother* 
country; and this influx of strangers, together with the children 
born to the former colonists, occasioned an increasing demand for 
new lands and servants. Every addition of territory requiring addi^ 
tional hands to cultivate it, the colonists, after having deprived the 
poor natives of their springs of water, now penetrated into the de- 
iserts and mountains to seize their women and children, and to re» 
duce them to slavery on the lands which their husband and fathers 
had occupied as a free and independent people« The aborigines, 
who had for a long time suffered with exemplary patience the nijo* 
ries inflicted upon them, finding that no retreat could protect them 
from the cruelties o£ their oppressors, sought resources of annoyancci 
from the desperate condition to which they were reduced ; and the 
colonisto, smarting under the re-«ction of the accunoulated evila tbe^ 
had heaped upon them during the space. of seventy years^ asd .wktok 
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xoi4d no longer be endured, formed the project of making the €olo« 
aiiil governmeBt a party in astistiBg them to enslave or extemwiate 
all that remained of the original inhabitants* But to attempt so moa-» 
strous a project as this, or even openly to seize the property of ^ 
whole nation, without some alleged provocation or imminent neces^ 
sity, would, in all probability, have excited the disapprobation of the 
governor, and retarded the accomplishment of their design. They 
sent,, therefore, to the seat oi government, the most vilifying repre-'' 
sentations, imputing to the Bushmen the most depraved and per- 
nicious projpeosities, and accusing them of incessantly plundering the 
property of the colonists. The government, which had by this tint© 
(1770) declined from the purity of its principles, was misled by the 
force of these charges, aided, perhaps, by a share of the colonial 
habits of feeling with respect to the natives, which it had by this tioie 
acquired. This scheme of the colonists was therefore speedily putho- 
rized; and it was not long before the administration entered as 
warmly into it as the colonists themselves : for we find that, in the 
year 1774, the whole race of Bushmen, or Hottentots, who had not 
aobmitted to servitude, was ordered to be seized or extirpated ; the 
privilege of slavery was designed exclusively for the women and 
children; the men, whose natural habits disqualified them for the 
purposes of the colonists, and whose revenge was probably dreaded, 
were destined to death. 

^ The decision of government was followed by an order for the 
raising of three commandoes^ or military parties, to proceed against 
this unfortunate race. These were usually raised bjr the different 
field*cornets, who collected the colonists on the frontier in their re- 
spective jurisdictions, having one commandant over the whole. 
They were to be armed, and to scour the neighbouring country, to 
(Hscover the abodes of the Bushmen; and when they espied a kraal, 
they were to surprise it, if possiblci and, singliog out the men, to 
sboot them. The surviving women and children were to be divided 
and shared among the members of the expedition, or distributed 
among the neighbouring farmers. 

. * There is no record remaining to shew the district to which the 
first commando was sent, or how long it continued in the field ; but 
it appears that the party engaged in this service in the month of 
September 1774*» in the space of eight days succeeded in shootiog 
ninety-six Bushmen. The women and children taken prisoners were 
divided among the men, but their number is not specified in the 
official report. Van Wyk was the name of the commandant. • 

* The second commando was conducted by a Boor named Marais^; 
In his report to the Colonial Office, he states, that he had taken one 
hundred and eij^hteea prisoners, who, it is presumed, must have been 
women and children, but the number killed is not mentioned. 

*• The third commando^ under Vander Merwe, was commissioned 
to. the Bokkeveid, where they destroyed one hundred and forty^two 
Boshmeii. On the following year, these expeditions appear to have 
been repeated twice : one, on the 12th of June, succeeded in killing' 
Ibcjty^eight of tbe devoted Bushmen, and wotdd have followed up 
the tKShBge, bad not ike force of the party been insufficient^^ The 
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number bf wounded woiild^ m all likelihood, greatly exceed that df 
the slain on these occasions, as they never -ceased to run or scranible 
among the rocks in search of hiding-places, till life forsook them; 
appearing to draad being taken, more than death itself/ 

Vol. L pp- 41—43. 

The above are only specimens of this horrible system c^ 
organized butchery, which was moreover rendered still more 
disgraceful to the Christian name by the execrable treachery 
with which it was frequently accompanied. Among nuroerons 
original documents by which Dr. Philip has substantiated his 
statements, there is an official report irom a commandant of 
one of these bloody expeditions, Van Jaarsveld by name, who 

?rocecded, in the vear 1775, to hunt down Bushmen or wild 
lottentots upon tne Sea-Cow River, a branch of the great 
river Gariep. This man relates, that, having fallen in with 
some straggling natives, he treated them kindly, gave them 
presents of pipes and tobacco, and, to remove all suspicion of 
hostility, assured them, that he and his party had come from 
the colony as friends, and solely with the purpose of shooting 
sea<cows (hippopotami) in their river. He then proceeded 
to kill sea-cows in different places, and invited the Bushmen, 
in terms of peace and amity, to come and feast on their flesh. 
Perceiving tne natives to be still somewhat suspicious of his 
designs, and averse to guide the commando to their kraals, 
they shot at one spot twelve sea-cows ; and departed about a 
couple of leagues, leaving some spies to bring them intimation 
when the famished Bushmen should have assembled in numbers 
to feed upon the carcasses. 

' About midnight \ says Van Jaarsveld, ^ the spies returned, say« 
ing, they had seen a mat number of Bushmen there ; when I \m* 
mediately repaired thither with the commando, waiting till day- 
break, which soon appeared ; and having divided the commando into 
parties, we slew the thieves, and, on searching, found one hundred 
and twenty-two dead; five escaped by swimming across the river.' 

This system continued to be prosecuted with little intermis^ 
sion, from the year 1774 till 1796, when the English first ob* 
tained possession of the colony. In Barrow's time, it was still 
proceeding without abatement. That Traveller was himself 
an eye-witness of some of the atrocities of the colonial com- 
mandoes, and has characterized them in the following fordbfe 
terms : — ' The abominable expeditions which are carried on, 

< under the authority of Government, against tbi^ miserable 

< race, of mortals, ought not, on any consideration, to be 
^ tolerated. They answer no other purpose than that of irri* 
* tating and rendering more savage, the unhappy creatures who- 
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^are the objects of them. The boors itre chieffy indoeed to 
^ undertake them with the view of securing for their service 
^ the women and the children. It is a weii-authenticated factt 

* that, in proportion as they are hunted down by the boorSf 

* their ferocity towards the Christians has increased/ * 

It might have been expected, that a system of aggression 
and outrage so inhuman, and denounced in such strong terms 
by a gentleman who has ever since occupied an important 
situation under His Majesty's Government, would not have 
been suffered to proceed under the dominion of England with- 
out interference and exposure* But, alas for the poor Bush- 
men ! the philanthropy and public spirit which flamed out so 
eloquently against these ' abominable expeditions ', while the 
Dutch boors and the Dutch authorities were alone responsible 
for them, were frozen into deep silence when the Cape became 
a permianent dependency of the British empire. During twenty 
years, as it now turns out, that the same system has been pro- 
ceeding with destructive energy under the direct sanction of 
British governors, not a word on this subject has been heard 
from Mr. Barrow ; nor, till the appearance of Mr. Thomp- 
son's Travels last year, had it been more than faintly hinted at 
by any of the African travellers who have succeeded him. 
Those of our readers who recollect the deplorable statements 
made by Mr. Thompson on this topic, may now compare them 
\yith the following passages from the work ^fore us* 

^ In tny late journey into the interior*, says Dr. Philip, ' in 1825, 
at the last farm-house on the former boundary line of the colony, 
by Plettenberg's beacon, I met with a farmer apparently not more 
than sixty years of a^e, who informed me that he had been on forty* 
five commandoes against the Bushmen. On his first going on com- 
mando, he was nineteen vears of age. He then resided on the Hex 
river, m the district of Stellenbosch. Having remarked to him, 
diat he must have shot many hundreds of Bushmen in all these com* 
mandoes, he was sensibly agitated, and replied, <* Yes, sir, that was 
not good ; but I was obliged to obey the commands of the fields 
comets." The first commando this boor had been engaged in, 
having been in 1784, eleven years dnly before the colony tell into 
the hands of the English, it is obvious, that the greater proportion 
of these forty* five commandoes must have taken place under the 
English Government. Commandant Nel stated to Mr. Thompson, 
that within the last thirty-two vears, (a number which carries us 
back to a still later period, and to within two years of our taking 
possession of the Cape,) he had been on thirty commandoes. What- 
ever may be said, on a comparative view, of English and Dutch 
humanity, it is evident, that the mass of evil brought upon the 

" • • Barrow, vol. i. p.24f7. 
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wrctdied Buf&men ia grcnter under tkft Engikh GarerDinetit Avr 
uad«r the Dutch* 

* Forcibly di^KMsessed of their country, or, at least^^the only raiiK 
able parts of it, and of the game on which they suhsitted, were tiie 
conduct of the colonists towards them ever so mild, little would re^ 
main for them but starvation. But, as the colonists are solely in- 
tent upon their slavery or their destrnction, the distribution of the 
former th^[>l^$h their country roust give them, almost without the 
aid of commandoes, tenfold greater facilities. Besides the coai« 
numdo system^ which has been revived, the Bushmen that escapade 
were treated as outlaws, and were either driven from their native 
SQil, or seized by ^ farmers. The whole of their country to the 
nqrth-east,. (the only fertile part,) from the former borders to the 
great Orange river, has been measured out bv the Colonial Govern* 
ment to the new proprietors ; and every Busnman who has survived 
the means taken to clear the country, and who is not in the service 
of the farmers, exists by sufferance only in a fugitive state. This 
faot is sufficient to shew the grounds why the missions were abolidied. 
The plan could not have been executed while the missions existed; 
and the lighta were put outt that what could not bear the eye of a 
witness, might be perpetrated in the dark. The evils heaped upon 
th^ Bushmea have, therefore, been much greater under the English 
Government, than under the Dutch. The colonists have since that 
period prodigiously increased ; they are not now at a distance from, 
the . Bushmen, but press upon their habitations; and the much 
more extended frontier presents more numerous points of attack* 
These circumstances, together with the high price of slaves, and 
their scarcity, from being divided among an increased white popo« 
lation, have greatly accelerated the work of extermination. The 
difference between tlie former and the present state of their coun- 
try is, the difference between a country occasionally invaded by m 
enemy, and that country with all its forts, castles, and fenced cities 
in the possession of that enemy. Under the old system, the enemy 
came at particular seasons only, and the Bushmen were warned of 
their approach, and could shun them ; but their enemies now cover. 
* every part of their country, and have lefl them the means neither 
of defence nor of concealment.' Vol. II. p. 4^—47. 

In a subsequent part of the work, Dr. Philip has the foUolr- 
ing remarks on the same melancholy subject:—- 

< In no period of equal length, in the history of the C0I017 of tb^ 
Cape of Good Hope, has the work of death and slavery been carri<4 
on with the same degree of success which has attended it in th^ in- 
terim between 1817 and 1825. In 1816, we had 1600 Bushmen be- 
longing to our missionary stations of Toverbere and Hephzibah ; and 
the Bushmen^ though reduced and harassed by the commando^ 
which had been sent against them, were still the>iominal possessors 
of the country between the old boundary of the colony and ^ 
Oroge river, and were to be seen existmg in s^iaaate and inde- 
pendent kraals, in difierent parts of that country. But in 1825, when 
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J iQrtk^tiieir^eoiiotiy* thoser^raak kad distppetred; the nMrntaf 
stations had all been put down ; the country was then in the posses* 
sioo of the farmers ; and the poor Bushmen still residing in it, were 
eitlier in their service^ or living like fugitives among the rocks, afraid 
to appear by day-light, lest they should be shot at like wild beasts/ 

Vol. II. p. 269r 
*##♦## 

' Judging from the detestation in which this country had been ac- 
custom^ to hold the tyranny of the Dutch towards the aborigines 
of ks colonies, and from the style in which their cruelty to the Bosh* 
men was described by Barrow and other travellers, it might have 
been expected, that the transfer of the government into BntiA hands 
was an event in which humanity had to reioice. But what is the 
fact ? During the last twenty-two years of the Dutch government at 
the Cape, the Bushmen were oppressed ; yet, notwithstanding their 
oppressions, in 1796 they were still powerful. Since the English 
took possession of the colony in 1796, what was, in the time of the 
Dutch government, the Bushman country, has been brought into the^ 
possession of the colonists ; and the people are now reduced to slavery/ 
or to the condition of miserable fugitives in what was then tbehr own 
country. 

. * Extended as the present frontier of the colony is, it will not stopt 
there. Within the last thirty years, the frontier of the colony has 
been extending in every direction ; and, as a proof that the colonista 
will not be satisBed to conBne themselves within the bounds which 
have been fixed for them, the people of New Hantam had scarcely^ 
seated themselves in the Bushman country on the banks of the great 
Orange river, when they began to cross it to seek new grazinff* 
grounds for their cattle, and to kill game (the only provision on which 
the natives had to depend) beyond it ; and there are on the other 
side of that river, and immediately beyond the eastern and western 
limits of the colony^ numerous and interesting nations, who most 
shortly share the melancholy fate of the hordes who occupied what 
was formerly known to us as the Bushman country, unless British 
humanity and British justice throw their protecting shield over them/ 

Vol. II.pp.271|272. 

These passages may suffice as specimens of that department 
of Dr» P/s work, which relates to the cruel an^essions of the 
colonists and of the Cape GoverDmeot against the native tribes- 
still existing in a state of precarious independence. The con- 
duct of the colonial authorities, under the British administra* 
tion, in regard to the Hottentot population within the colonial 
boundary, though less murderous and destructive, has beea 
scarcely less flaffitious. Amidst continual declarations of hu- 
manity and anxiety to promote the welfare of the aboriginal in-^ 
habitants, the most shameful usurpations of the colonists upon 
their natural and civil rights have been either confirmed by 
legal enactment^ or allowed to i^taio, by unqpestioned usages 
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ki'ttiite' of tii« ttwsy die idrok of prescriptive ssnetion'. One 
proclftimitioiiy isnied in I609> consigned the whole Hottentot 
natibn to hopeless servitude to the whites. Another, in 1812, 
authorized the colonists to deprive them even of their children^ 
and to subject the latter to a still harder bondage, under the 
English guise of apprenticeship. An arrogant provincial fonc- 
tionaiy assumed the power to prevent, at his own discretioo, 
any Hottentots in his district from taking refuge at the ibuh 
aioaary institutions, and of forcing them to become serfs to the 
boors, or soldiers in the Cape corps. And in spite of aH die 
namonstrauces of the Missionaries, this tyrannical control was 
sanctioned by the Colonial Gk)vemment, and continues to the 
present hour to be constantly enforced by the local magistracy. 
Innumerable oppressions, equally iniquitous, are fully developed 
in Dr. Philip^s volumes ; accompanied, in every case, by do* 
cumentary proo^ or corroborated by other evidence of the most 
i^questionable description. 

We cannot at this time do more than barely allude to the 
momentous topics involved in the Author's history of the Sooth 
African Missions ;<^their effects on the civilization of the na- 
tives^ and the long and perilous persecution they have sustained 
frotti the colonial authorities. But for the talents, temper, 
and Intrepid zeal (under Divine Providence) of the Author 
pf this work, they must, apparently, long a^ have suak 
into utter inefficiency> or worse — a vile subserviency^ at mere 
engines of colonial oppression. The woric has reached as too 
latih in the month *, to enable us to attempt any thing like a 
HMtbodical and analytical review of it But we could not pass 
it over without at least introducing it to the notice of our rea- 
ders; and having done so in this cursory manner, we Shidl re- 
serve till our next Number, our more mature reflections upon 
the very interesting portion of its contents yet to be considered, 
ai^ upon t)be important objects whidi its publication is calcu- 
lated to promote. 

As a contrast to the extracts already given, we shall oonehide 
with ft passage from die simple but arocting journal of Mrs.' 
Williains, tne wife of a meritorions missionary who died itt 
Cafibriand, leaving his young wife and children without a ba- 
man protector in the midst of that wild and savage people. 
I>r. FTiilip has given ^n agreeable variety to his work^ both by 
his personal observations and by such interesting episodes as 
the chapter of which the following is a portion. 

^ b was,liot puUisbeil tiU the filrt sOft. 
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< Jug¥d 80 (1818)* Tbift monOag, the fi»Ter bad mildi inoriBtfeck 
He got out of bed, quite wild ; but, thcough weakaesa, waa obUged 
to lie down again. In the course of the daj, the people came to aae^ 
requesting that I would send into the cobnj to let my friends know 
that Mr. Williams lay so ill. I told them, that I had not permissioa 
from GoTernment to send Caffers into the colony. They nreraed 
hardt saying, I was there a lone woman wkh mv two Httle children^ 
and my husband so ill-^it was too hard for them— they coukl not 

<2i. This mcKmiuf , I despatebed two aoeo into the coioiqr. TUi 
,aa the Lord's day » and to me the most trving Sabbath I ever esp»* 
rienced. Before this, I did not apprehend that my husband'a imam 
was unto death ; but now I looked for nothing else, and that speedily. 
My little Joseph was standing near the foot of the bed. He beck« 
oned for him, and I brought him to his father ; but he could not 
apeak to him, I asked him, if be knew me and the children ? H^ 
looked at us with much concern, but could not speak. 

* 32. He had no sleep the whole oight, and his breathing grewr 
more and more difficult. He took nothing bat water* 1 was aa 
length enabled to resign and givtp him up to the Lord, to da his-pka* 
sure concerning him. 

* After this,! asked one of the Caflbrs, if he had no wish to see^hia 
teacher before the Lord took him to himsdf^ Answer, ^* Yes ; but 
I do not like to ask you, because I think it wifi make your hua% 
aore«" He then came and sat down by the bed side. I asked him 
if he praved. Answer, •• Yes." " What do you pray for ?** An- 
swer, '' I ptay the Lord, as he hath brought us a teadier over the 
great sea water, «id hath thus Itm^ spared bias to tdl oi His w^rd^ 

he would be fdtased to raisehim up again, to tall 



tiiafr he would be [dtased to raisehim up again, to loll us move of that 
Great Wocd." I asked, << Do yoo pray for me ?" Aaswer, '^ Yes^*^ 
*' What do you ask when you pray for lae?" Aoswsr, ** I^rav thaia 
if the Lord should take, away your husband from you^ he would ai»- 
port and protect you and your little ones in the midst of thir wild 
and barbarous people." 

* This was to me a precious sermon, at such a season, from the 
mouth of a CaSer. 

* 2S. This morning, just as day began to bresk, his happy spirit 
took flight to be for ever with the Lora. 

< Aseooo aa I was able, I despatched two men with the painfolin* 
telliganee to Mr# Barker. When Aia was done^ I waa obliged, kt 
coDseqoence of the heat of the dimiM, and of the sstaatien I watf 
placed in, to instruct the people to make the ooffio and dig the grave.. 
1 had some difficulty in persuading them to try to make the coffin. 
They knew not how to go about it* I said, I would direct them a» 
well as I could, and they willingly set to work. These were trying 
tasks for me at such a moment ; but the Lord hath promised not ta 
lay more on his children than thejr are able to bear. 

* I could not get the coffin finished to-day. I made ray bed on 
the ground, for the nig^t, in the same room where the body of my 
dec^tfed husband lay ; botin-tiia b^^ I was eMiged to set up and 
take my poor children out* You wiu readily conjecture the cause. 
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. *9/%. As^ooB as it was Hgkt, the people returned to woft Vfkm 
the coffin; aod about eleveo o'dock, it was finished. I appointed 
four youDg mea, (in whose hearts, I trust, the Lord hath begun a 
work of grace,) to put the body into the coffin. I then took my two 
fatherless infants by the hand, and followed the remains of my be« 
loved husband to the grave ; accompanied by the whole ef the people 
and the children. When they had pot die body in the grave, I re- 
quested them to sing a hymn, after which >we prayed, while sitting 
at the edge of my husband's grave, I thought that you, my far distant 
relatives, MtUe knew what I was undergoing ; but the remembranle, 
that ^' He who sticketh closer than a brother," saw me, and was aolef 
to support me, was my stay and comfort. 

. * I had not long returned to my home, before the messenger that 
had been sent to inform Gaika of the death of Mr. WilliamSf r^ 
turned with the following messagie to me : *' That I was to hold d^ 
heart stiff; that the people at Kat river were ordered to protect me 
and my property until my friends came ; and if I needed any thing, 
they were to provide for me : and that when any one came ^om the 
colony, he desired to be informed of it." This friendly messagie from 
a man so covetous and selfish as Gaika, I thought was of the Lord ; 
for, as soon as a man dies amone his own people, it is the practice of 
this Ca&r king, to strip the. widow of every thing. 

* 26. I was enabled to keep upon my feet with my two dear IMe 
ones ; and the word of God was a great support to my afflicted seiil* 
I committed myself and my children, with confidence, into the hand 
of the Lord* 

* 27* This day again calls for thankfulness. I have lain down and 
asen up in peace and safety in the midst of a savage tfeople. 

^ 28. This is the Lord's day. Through the grace of God strength- 
ening me, I began the day with prayer, and after that, I held the 
' aobool. I feh.the loss of my beloved partnw more than I ctti ex- 
press in words* About mid-day, I assembled the people tdgetber 
wiin; and while engaged in prayer, Mr. Hart arriv^* I was asodk 
affected, and the people also. 

* Mr. Hart did his best to console me ; and after I was a little rcn 
covered, he inquired what I intended to do. I said, I had sentmefr* 
sengers to Mr. Barker, (missionary at Theopolis,) and I thought that 
he or some other missionary would come and stay here until the m!nd* 
of the Governor was known ; that I intended to remain here id the 
event of other missionaries being permitted to come ; aifd-^that I 
diought my remaining might be the means of keepii% the do»er op^ 
lor others. Mr. Hart replied, that he tbotttht it would be vesy iaik 

Erudent for me to remain ; that if Mr. Baruer came, it weuld only 
e for a few days; and that, he thought it would be best to let his 
men prepare the waggon, and begin to pack, as time was very press*' 
ing with him. I observed, that Mr. Williams had always been \eit 
particular to avoid doing any sort of work on the sabbatn, even wort 
of necessity, in the eyes of the heathen, lest it might be to them a 
stumbling-block, and that I felt unwilling to move till the morrow. 
He accordingly agreed to stop till the morrow. 
^ The people then came together^ and said to Mr. Hart : '* What 
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Dball we DOW io? The Lord hath taken oiir teacher from xu; and 
lo» you are also come to fetch away, out of our latid» the woman who 
should now teach us. This is too hard upon us.*' ' 



Art. II. Atutria as it is: or. Sketches of Continental Courts. By 
an Eye-witness. Small 8vo. pp. 236. Price 8s. 6d. London. 
1828. 

nj^HIS is a vdume of slight manufactoroy but, on the wholes 
of agreeable quality. Without entering profoundly into 
the character and causes of the existing state of things, it takeft 
s birdVeye view of events, agencies, and conditions^ that may 
eommnnicate instmction to those who have not the means of 
tnaking more extensive or authentic investigation. It is pre- 
tiented to the public as the production of a native Austrian, re-> 
visiting his country after an absence of five years, and com-* 
municating tlie results of a diligent investigation of the social^ 
moral, and political state of those extensive regions which are 
aubj€«;t to the domination of Francis and the administration of 
Mettemich. Abundant censure is dispensed to these worthies. 
The otter destitution of every liberal principle and of every 
j^erons feeling from their policy, whether domestic or ex- 
terior, is set forth in all severity. The crude and ignoble 
seignorage of the former, with the shuffling intriguery and 
restless espionage of the latter, are very unceremonioa«ly 
bandied. All which we, of coarse, cannot take upon our-* 
•elves either to affirm or to question: we simply stale *ther 
averments as we find them set down m the indictment before 
us. . We would suggest, however, that there is hardly snffi- 
eieat allowance ma^ for the counteracting causes that are 
obviously and actively at work, and which are neutralizing, in^ 
A considerable degree, the well-meant efibrts of the Emperor 
and his bosom counsellor. It is on all - hands affirmed, that 
the system of Austria is at complete variance with every prin«< 
ciple of rule that Englishmen are accustomed to acknowledge*^ 
It makes no reference to the rights of man, no aUowanceliP 
the elasticity of mind, no provisioD for the ^ march of intellect,* 
no opening for the moral or political improvement of man^ 
kind. - All is to centre in the monarch, and <every act of 
^wer or favour must emanate from hite. But, independently 
of a great deal of clumsiness in the construction of this rude 
iliachme, and of consequent friction in its working, there has 
beeii a compulsory admission of discordant elements into ita 
mechanism, that injures its cohesion, and ensures its ultimate 
&ilure. To say nothing of education, {that bitter pill which, 
evea absolute monarchs ore ooustcttx^ to take,) or of the 
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tiaiural impftUence of bondage which is fch by the moti 
degmded wrt, there are disturbing forces in operation, from 
the very heart of Austria to the iiirthest limit of its provinces. 

In the first place, there is a radical debili^ in the cardinal 
principle of the system, the pivot, ostensibly at least, on which 
the whole machinery turns. The affectation of paternity, the 
aemblafice of parental character, that distinguishes the aspect 
of the Austrian Government towards its subjects, assumes an 
air of infirm and mawkish inconsistency whc^ contrasted with 
the heavy and unrelaxing pressure of its sway. The Emperor 
is accessible, familiar, even caressing in his expres»ons and 
demeanour. He listens to the petitKmer who seeks an audi- 
ence) and dismisses him with the epithet, ^ my child ', and with 
the assurance of fiivourable recollection. He mixes, almost en 
famUle^ with his good burghers of Vienna, and seems really to 
ei^oy the opportunity of kying aside the reserve of royalty, 
and mingling with the population of his capital in their Sunt 
day evenmg carousals in the Prater. All this has, of course^ 
hs efiect on those who are immediately in contact with it; the 
Viennese, accordingly, idolize their * dearly beloved Klayser*, 
and the immediate appanage of the bouse of Hapsbnrg, the 
archdutchy of Austria, is peopled by a loyal and contented 
race. But the out-lying provinces have no share in this feel* 
ing. They are beset by none of the illusion thrown over the 
popular mind by this well-acted farce ; and they are at leisure 
to compare the smooth phraseology of fatherly persuasion^ 
with the bajronets and dungeons by which it is enforced. Tha 
hypocrisy is too well ttmierstood, and the oppression too 
severely fiilt^ not to waken and keep , alive the keenest indigo 
Bation both at the insult and at the tyranny, aggravated by tba 
odious contradiction between the profession and the deed. 

Yet more formidable aa a salient spring of antipathy and 
siispiciotts observatioD, is the variety of tenure hv which Am^ 
tria holds her authoriw a?er the dtfierent races of her subjects^ 
and the varying recoliections which attach them to their na« 
tional institutions* The descendants of Rodolph may be be« 
loved in their hereditary dominions, but Italy murmurs at the 
German, yoke. The Lombard regrets the wealth, the splen* 
dour, the glory of the olden time^ with its intellectual emuki-! 
ttons, its spirit*stirring rivalries, its excellence in learning and 
the arts. Venice regrets its Doge and its arsenal. Even the 
Tyrol ia not without its causes of discontent. The Bohemian 
nobility acquiesce reluctantly in the restriction of their Diet 
to the mere functions of an oflBce for the re|ristration of edicta 
and the repartition of taxes. The following description of 
one of tlies^ meetings gives an impressive picture of diis abm 
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surd and insulting pageantry. It is, bowev^is weU for famoan^ 
ity, and ominous of final disaster to despotism, that even the 
show and forms of constitutional government are too dear to 
their possessors to be safely torn away. 

* The avenues to the Imperial castle, the courtyards, and thd 
stair-case which leads into the sitting chamber, were lined with the 
(Bohmischen Saql) national guards* The saloon is a squai^e chambet 
with two entrances. Opposite the one throu^ which the members 
of the Diet enter, a plattorm is raised, on which a chair is placedi 
the whole surmounted by a canopy, which was elevated ; tne Su- 

Ereme Burggrave, as President of the Diet, beidg only a count by 
irth : had he been a prince, it would have been lowered. When 
the Imperial Commissaries entered, the whole assembly rose. The 
Supreme Bui^grave, standing under the canopy, descended the three 
steps, and complimented them ; after which the members of the 
Diet took their seats^ To the right hand sate the Archbishq>, as 
Primate of the kingdom, covered with his pallium, and decorated 
with the insignia of an Imperial order; n^xt to him, three bishops in 
their purple robes ; the abbots in black or white silk gowns, with 
gold chains and crosses. The benches in front of the canopy were 
occupied by the lords of the kingdom ; the second order dressed in 
their national costume— a red coat, richly embroidered with silver,' 
epaulettes of the same, white breeches, silk stockings, and a three-< 
cornered hat with bullions* Many of them bore orders ; almost all^ 
the insignia of an Imperial chamberlain — a golden key* The knigbtt 
occupied the benches on the left, and were dressed in the same man*' 
ner. The representatives of the cities were in fajack« The Supreme 
Burggrave addressed at first the Prince Archbishop and the 8piri<* 
tnal lords, in the Bohemian language ; then the temporal lords or the^ 
kingdom, princes, counts, and barons ; afterwards the knights (Rit- 
terstand) ; and last, the representatives of the cities.' Then, com- 
pjimentaoy addresses being over, one of the secretaries read the Im-i 
perial propcmitton respecting the taxes to be laid upon the kingdom?' 
for the ensuing year. They were received in silence whh a low bow« 
The Supreme Burggrave asked finally, whether any of the members 
had to propose matters respecting the good of the kingdom.' A 
deep sUence reigned throughout the splendid assembly : at last, the 
Burggrave thanked them in the name of their august sovereign for 
their ready attendance, and the assembly broke up.' 

How amazingly to the taste of the excellent Charles the 
Tenth would be such a showy office for the reeigtry of hia 
edicts ! But even in the Austrian dominioos, all does not rua 
fjnite so smoothly. The Hungarian nobility are a powerful and 
high-spirited order, and have resisted all the Imperial efforts to 
change their Diet into an assembly of mutes. There is a cha- 
racteristic energy in the nation, that has twice sieved the Aos- 
trian monarchy, and that would be even more decidedly mani-. 
fested in defence of its Institutions. Ten millions of detecminecL 
Hungarians, with their martial nobles at their head, are not to 
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be jested witli ; and Metternich himself is at &ult here. Th^ 
Diet of Presburg is the scene of free discussion ; and when 
the King once complained that it had been sitting four weeks 
without doing anything, he was told by one of its members, 
that his Majesty had been seated thirty years on the throne of 
Hungary without doing anjrthing for the good of the nation; 
When Wallenstein conspired against his king; the lojralty of 
the Hungarians defeated his machinations. When Maria 
Theresa appealed to the same generous feeling, her call was 
answered by the universal enthusiasm of the nobles and people. 
And this fine impulse, this chivalrous feeling, the present Em- 
peror and his precious minister wouId» if possible, crush^ (ox 
the purpose of substituting a mean, crawling^ dastardly prin- 
ciple of unreasoning, inanimate subserviency. Since the year 
1811, the Emperor — so, at least, runs the accusation — ^has 
broken his word of honour twenty times, and not kept it once. 
The promised reduction of taxes has been realized by a more 
oppressive levy ; the church treasures, taken under pledge of 
restoration, are still confiscated ; the internal trade, especially 
that between Hungarv and Austria, is loaded with oppressive 
imposts ; and the ebullition of popular feeling is repressed by 
the knowledge that an odious system of espionage pervades 
every ramification of society. Is the professor of a university 
really learned ? he is di^laced. Do the students express their 
indignation at this tyranny? they are sent to the army. < Of 
' the horror which this measure spread over the whole empire,* 
says the present Writer, * we know nothing, but it will never 

< be forgotten :' . . • . Mt has made the Emperor Francis more 

< hated than all his taxes.' The aim of every measure seems 
to be, the complete enslavement, both moral and political^ of 
the people. 

* And this system of degradation, he carries on in that plain, coane, 
and downright matter-of-fact manner with which a cross master dis^ 
poses of his house affairs. Compared with the roughness with which 
Francis handles his subjects, by the mere plainness of his manner^ 

the tyranny of Napoleon was a trifle There is in this prince a 

strange mixture of unassuming simplicity and of despotic haughti* 
ness ; of a truly Jesuitical craftiness with an apparent frankness ; of 
the coarsest and most ungrateful egotism witn an fmparently kind^ 
hearted indulgence. If you see him driving his old*fashionea greets 
caliche and two, dressed in a brown, shabby cabotte {cawtef)^ witk 
a ciprresponding hat, nodding friendlv to his right and len, or good- 
humouredlv speaking to his grand chamberlain, Count Wobna, you 
would think it impossible that in him there is the least pride. Again, 
when you see sovereigns and princes approaching him with that awe 
and shyness which mark a decided distrust, and he himself just as 
plain, even as gross, as if he spoke to the least of his subjects, you* 
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feeH convinced that there is occ^on for being on year guard against 
an openness #hich might send you in the plainest way into the dun- 
geons of Mankatsch, Komoni (Komorn), or Spielberg. He is cer- 
tainly not a hypocrite, but there is a wiliness and an innate deceit in 
him, which baffles the keenest eye, and really deceived Napoleon. 
Even his own family trust him little ; and though his intercourse with 
them is plain, and they mix on familiar terms, yet they always keep 
their distance. Neither his brother nor the Crown Pnnce is allowed 
the least interference in public busineasi except what is allotted to 
tbem.' 

He is said to be jealous of the Archduke Charles ; and it is 
supposed that be is meditating an infringenient of the Prag- 
matic Sanction, by changing the order of succession in favour 
of his second son, who is < clever,* and of * a prepossessing 
< appearance % while the Crown Prince is distinguished by 
* absolute stupidity '• He appears to be uncommonly fond of 
the youn^ Napoleon, a most interesting personage, finely 
formed, with all that was beautiful in bis mtber's features, and 
nothing of its sinister expression. Instead of the Italian depth 
of visual expression, he has his mother's blue eye. His man- 
ners are graceful and dignified, and his countenance is marked 
by a touching character of melancholy thought. He rides 
well, and is a favourite with the soldiery. 

But we must not forget the prime mover of the political ma- 
chine, the subtle, supple, insinuating Metternicb. Handsome 
in exterior, and graceful in demeanour, this vizier can assume 
every shapes and accommodate himself to every character or 
circumstance. 

* Never has there been a man more detested and dreaded than 
Metternicb. From the Baltic to the Pyrenees, from the boundaries 
of Turkey to the borders of Holland, there is but one voice heard 
respecting this minister — that of execration. As he was the chief 
instrument in new-modelling the present form of Europe, the author 
and the mainspring of the Holy Alliance, that embryo of great 
events, his character and policy deserve our impartial investigation. 
Metternicb is descended rrom one of the ancient but impoverished 
German families which save to this country their spiritual princes. 
A subtle management of af&irs at the congress of Rastadt, wnere he 
represented the Counts of Westphalia, brought him under the notice 
of the Emperor of Austria ; and he entered his service as ambassa- 
dor to the court of Dresden. In the year 1806, he was appointed 
ambassador to the French court. Napoleon had just at this time re- 
laxed from his rigour against the ancient French nobility, and they 
gathered round him in considerable numbers. With a free passport 
to the coteries of these families, from which, of course, all the ille- 
gitimate members of the new created nobility were excluded, Met- 
ternicb glided with diat insbuating suavitv and graceful demeanour 
for which he is 90 josUy celebrated, not only into the secrets and the 
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chronique scandakuse of the French court, but even into the favour of 
the leading characters, and of Napoleon himself. It was here lie 
imbibed that deep knowledge of Napoleon's character, and penetrated 
those secrets, which enabled him to perform, a few years afterwards, 
the political and diplomat ical dramas at Dresden and Prague. In 
1810, he was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs, in the place of 
Count Stadion. How he succeeded to direct the attention of Napo- 
leon to the Princess Maria Louisa ; bow Prince Schwartzenberg, his 
successor, managed this business ; and how it finally ended ; the wise 
reader will have a key to, in what has been said. Metternich him- 
self disposed the Princess to accept of Napoleon's offer, and con- 
ducted her to Paris. Seversd hints respecting a reward for his ser- 
vices were not understood by Napoleon. We know Mettemich's 
character, and how he made up for the disappointment at a subse- 
quent more favourable opportunity.' 

What a life such a man must lead ! Watching, like a spidar 
in the centre of his snares^ the endless and intersecting threads 
of his web of intrigue. His spies are everywhere, his ma- 
iKBuvres incessant ; and, while a broad and generous scheme 
of policy would elevate his country, change murmurs and dis- 
affection into tranquillity and attachment, raise a barrier 
against the perilous encroachments of Russia, and maintain the 
peace of Europe, he is, by exciting irritation at home and sus- 
picions abroad, collecting the materials for a future explosion, 
and putting all to hazard in favour of an injurious and exclu- 
sive system, that gives neither happiness to the people, stability 
to the throne, nor security to external relations. A striking 
illustration of the unpopularity of the Government occurs in 
the volume before us. 

' Young pork with horse-radish, and sausages with mustard, and 
Austrian wine, is a favourite breakfast in Vienna, called Grenfleish. 
We took it every day, and went for this puroose down into the 
coffee-room. It was the very day when public festivities, in honour 
of the restoration of the Emperor, were celebrated. Three Hun- 
garian noblemen stalked in, attired in their national costume — crim- 
son-coloured corsets, with light breeches, hussar boots with tassels 
of gold bullion, and the pelisse hanging from their shoulders. They 
tooK off their sabres and halpacks, and demanded three bottles of 
Rhenish, and six of Austrian wine. The humble vintner was rs^er 
startled at their demand, but obeyed with an Austrian obsequious- 
ness. '' A basin !" said an elderly, stem-lookioff cavalier. It was 
brought. ^* Pour the six bottles of Austrian wine into the basin f 
proceeded the same gentleman. It was done. '' Put the three bot- 
tles of Hungarian wine into the water!*' '< But, your Grace!" re- 
plied the trembling vintner, '^ it is not water ; it is the best BIsom- 
berger wine, from the growth of 1811 T " Put it in," said he, " and 
get you gone !" Every eye was turned towards the bold cavaliers* 
who, in one of the first hotels, dared thus to shew their contempt for 
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Austria. A few minutes afterwards, three more joined them ; and 
now they brought out the healths. " Maria Theresa !" was roared 
out; " Vivaif VivaiT replied the five others. " To our King!— 
ComtUutionair added the next. ^< flonstituiionair echoed the other 
£ye. The whole was transacted in so serious a manner, and with 
such a dignity, or rather severity, as it is impossible to describe. 
Not a smile, not a glance at the present guests ; alone they sat — 
alone the^ spoke ; silently they paid for their breakfast and bottles, 
six of which remained in the basm; and away they went, with that 
firm, martial, and measured step, which shook the tables, tumblers, 
and windows of the massive building.* 

The continental tour which furnishes a framework for these 
national and political sketches, commences at Havre; proceeds 
through Paris, Baden, Wurtemburgb ; stopping here to ana- 
thematize the harsh despotism of the late monarch, the ^ Fat 
< King ', and to characterize the present as ^ rather a better sort 
* of man'; we have then, Frankfort, Leipsic, Dresden, with a 
merited eulogy of the ' plain honesty and ill-timed faith' of the 
Saxon monarch. At last come the Austrian dominions, and 
the details, of which we have given enough to shew the distin- 
guishing features. Our extracts and conunents hitherto, have 
chiefly concerned political matters : we shall give one specimen 
of the Author's talent for description. 

* Carkbad lies at the outskirts of the Erzgebiirge. We arrived, the 
morning of the second day, after a tour of fifly-eight miles, at a plat- 
form from which the road winds along the ridge of a mountain, 1800 
feet high, into a deep valley. The town is now horizontally (perpen- 
dicularly?) at your feet, and again moved from your sight by the wind- 
ings of the chaussSe. Arches, from thirty to fifty feet high, rise from 
the declivities, and support the chausste; a magnificent specimen of 
modem architecture, which, for boldness and solidity, is superior to 
every thing of this kind on the Continent. The carriage rolls down 
with ease, without having its wheels locked ; and you arrive in the 
town, unconscious of the tremendous height, till you look up from 
the abyss. Carlsbad extends for about a mile in a valley, from a 
quarter to half a mile^ in width, watered by the small river Kopl. 
Close behind the houses, the mountains rise like mighty walls, in 
precipitous and wild magnificence. In the midst of this pretty little 
town, with about 300 houses, just before the stone bridge, the Spru- 
del pours /orth its boiling waters. It is' covered with a rotunda, 
where you behold fashionables, of almost every nation, sipping and 
scalding their lips with the boiling waters of this celebrated fountain. 

The effective powers of these waters are too well known 

to require explanation. They were discovered by Charles the 
Fourth, who, pursuing a deer, and on the point of discharging his 
arrow, saw the animal plunge into a well, from which arose columns 
of steam. His attendants would fain have persuaded him that it 
was the kitchen of some magician : the undaunted and, for his age, 
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enlightened monarch, explored it, and thus bestowed one of the 
greatest blessines on all the heroes of the quill, firoin the prime mi- 
nister down to the ppor author, who, as he blesses this delightful 
spot, remembers, not without shuddering, the Congress of Carls- 
bad.' 

On the whole, though allowance b to be made for bias in all 
such representations as are here given, we fear that they con- 
tain, after all, too much of substantial truth. The Divine 
Right men, the fautors of Passive Obedience and Non-Resist- 
ance principles, if their impenetrable prejudices would allow 
them but to look on things as they are, might learn from the 
present condition of the Continent, over too large a portion of 
its surface, that the uncontrolled rule of the one over the many, 
is destructive of human happiness, and degradatory of human 
character ; that it defeats the great end of government, and 
counteracts the beneficent di^nsations of the Creator* 



Art. III. Narrative qf a Journey through the Upper Provinces of 
India. By the late Right Rev. Reginald Hd>er, D.D. Lord 
Piahop of Calcutta. In 2 vols. 4to. London. 18^. 

[Concluded Jrom Page SI 8.] 

/^N leaving the hills of the Jungleterry district, the flat 
^^^ country of Bahar and Allahabad, as far as Benares, pre- 
sents a vast extent of fertile soil, well cultivated and pec^led ; 
and a striking change now takes place in the general appear- 
.ance of the population. 

* The whole scene, in short ', says the Bishop, ^ is changed fhHn 
Polynesia ', (he has been comparing the Bengalees to the Otabdt- 
ans,) ' to Uie more western parts of Asia and the east of Europe ; 
and I could fancy myself in Persia, Syria, or Turkey, to which the 
increasing number of Mussulmans, though still the OHoority, the 
minarets, and the less dark complexion of the people, much contri* 
hute.' Vol. II. p. 857. 

On the SOth of August, the Bishop reached Patna, at one 
time the capital of Bahar, and supposed by Major RenneU, 
but erroneously, to be the representative of the far-fiuned 
Palibothra. It is still a very large, and, viewed from the 
water, a very striking city ; < full of large building with re- 
^ mains of old walls and towers, and bastions projecting into 
^ th^ river, with a high rocky shore,' In its apparent extent 
and prosperity, it far exceeds Dapca, but falls short of it in 
the beauty and grandeur of its ruins. The continued mass of 
buildings extends about four miles along the river; when it 
pbanges into spattered cottages apd buo^lowa ioter^^rsed 
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with trees, which continue till some more large and hamdsome 
buildings appear three miles farther. This is Bankipoor, 
vhere are the Company's opium-warehouses, the courts oC 
justice, and the residences of most of their civil servants be^ 
longing to the district The great military station of Dinapoor 
is between seven and eight miles distant. Between Chuprah 
and Buxar, the Bishop overtook a number of vessels; two of 
them of a curious and characteristic description. 

* One was a budgerow pretty deeply laden, with a large blue board 
dn its side, like that of an academy in England, inscribed, *^ Goods 
for Sale on Commission"; being, in fact, strictly a floating shop 
which supplied all the smaller stations with what its owners would 
probably call, ** Europe articles." The other was a more elegant 
vessel oi the same kind, being one of the prettiest pinnaces I ever 
saw, with an awning spread over the quarter-deck, under which sate 
a lady and two gentlemen reading, and looking so comfortable that 
I could have liked to join their party. I found that it was the float- 
ing shop of a wealthy tradesman at Dinapoor, who, towards th^ 
middle of the rains, always sets out in this manner with his wife, to 
make the tour of the upper Provinces, as high as his boat can carry 
him ; ascending, alternate years, or as he finds most custom, to Agra, 
Meerut, or Lucknow, by their respective rivers, and furnishing 

flass, cutlery, perfumery, &c. &:c* to the mountaineers of Deyra 
)oon, and the Zennanas of Runjeet Singh and Scindeah. We 
passed in the course of this day, the mouths of no fewer than three 
great rivers falling into the Ganges from difierent quarters; (he 
Soane from the south and the mountains of Gundwana, the Gun-« 
duch flrom Nepaul, and the Dewah from (I believe) the neighbour- 
hood of Almorah*. Each of the three is larger and of longer 
course than the Thames or the Severn. What an idea does mis 
give us of the scale on which Nature works in these countries ! ' 

Vol. II. pp. 250, 1* 

Buxar is remarkable as giving its name to the memorable 
battle which confirmed to the British the possession of Bengal 
and Bahar. It is a large and respectable Mussulman town* 
At Ghazeepoor, the next town, ^ the mosques and the Mussul- 

* mans in tne shops and the streets, are so numerous, and there 

* are so few pagodas of any importance visible \ that the 
Bishop began to think that he had bidden adieu for the time 
to the votaries of Brahma. The Mussulmans are very numei:- 
ous, however, only in the large towns ; and taking the whole 
province, he was assured, that they form * barely an eleventh 
' part' of the population. So greatly does the proportion 
vary in different districts, that it is difficult to strike the aver- 
age. In the Calcutta division of the Bengal Presidency, it 

. * The Deva, Goggra, or Sareya river, flowing from KumaooQ. 
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approaches to one in eight of the population. In some parts 
of the Dacca division, the Mohammedans ootnamber the Hin- 
doos ; and in others, they are as six or seven to ten. In the Patoa 
division, the proportion varies from one to four, to one to fifty. 
In the greater part of the Benares division, the proportion is two 
to thirteen. In the provinces of the Deccan, it is generally 
about one to ten. It is remarkable^ how much the Mohamme- 
dan population has been overlooked or kept out of sight in 
most of the discussions respecting the structure of Indian so- 
ciety, the unchangeableness of its institutions, the innocence 
and purity of the meek idolaters, and so forth. Of the eighty 
or ninety millions assigned to British India, not less than 
eleven or twelve millions, probably, are Mussulmans ; to say 
nothing of the Parsees, Armenians, Nestorians, Jews, Portu- 
guese, Anglo-Indians, &c. whose numbers bear, in some parts, 
a similar proportion to that of the natives, and cannot amount 
to less than three or four millions more. 

Notwithstanding the apparent ascendancy of Mohammedism 
at Ghazeepoor, Suttees are more abundant in this district, we 
are told, than even in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. The 
return of the preceding vear amounted to above forty ; and 
there were several, of which no account was given to the 
magistrate. 

* It has been indeed ', remarks the Bishop^ ' a singular omission 
on the part of Gooemment^ that, though an ordinance has been 
passed, commanding all persons celebrating a suttee to send in 
notice of their intention to the nearest police-officer, no punishmeni 
has ever been prescribed Jbr neglect of this order ; nor has it ever been 
embodied in the standing reguMsons^ so as to make it Uno, or authorise 
a magistrate to commit to prison for contempt of it. If Govern- 
ment mean their orders respecting the publicity of suttees to be 
obeyed, they must give it the proper efficacy ; while, if suttees are 
not under the inspection of the police, the most horrible murdefs 
may be committed under their name.' Vol. I. p. 267. 

If the Bishop is correct in his information, that the number 
of suttees is greater at Ghazeepoor, than in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta, ther^ is reason to conclude that the official returns 
must fall very far short of the truth. In the year 1824, ac- 
cording to the documents laid before Parliament, the number 
of suttees registered in the Ghazeepoor district, was thirty- 
three, and those of the Benares division (in which it is inclu- 
ded), ninety-three ; the population being nearly eight millions. 
In the same- year, th^ suttees in the suburbs of Calcutta and 
the twenty-four pergunnahs, amounted to fifty-six ; and the 
total of those in the Calcutta division, was 348, with a popula- 
Uon of not ten millions. Unless, then, in the onecas^ the 
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number of which no account is given to the magistrate, very 
far exceeds the number registered, the Bishop was greatly 
misinformed. At all events, the notorious fact is highly de- ' 
serving of attention, that the number registered should be so 
much greater in the immediate vicinity of the seat of the British 
Government^ For this, Mr. Oakley, a Hooghley magistrate, 
endeavours, indeed, to account, by ascribing its greater pre- 
valence there,*io the profligate habits by which the inhabitants 
of the Calcutta district are distinguished. ' Where Hindooism 
' is in perfection, compared with other places ', he says, < there 
' it least obtains.' In fact. Bishop Heber subsequently re- 
marks, that he had not found this horrible custom common 
in any part of India, * except in Bengal and some parts of 
* BaharJ (p. 578.) And in those provinces, Hindooism is 
certainly less pure and less predominant than in most parts of 
India. The increased frequency of these infernal sacrifices in 
Bengal, is clearly chargeable upon the Calcutta Government, 
whose mischievous halwneasure has legalized the practice, ^ to 
^ the great joy and benefit of the Brahmins, securing to them, 
^ and even increasing their fees by multiplying the formalities.'* 
And here, we have the testimony of the Bishop, that, for its 
professed object, the securing of the publicity of suttees, that 
measure has proved both abortive and delusive ; so much so as 
to bring into question the intention of its framers. For any 
good purpose, it has been absolutely inefficient and useless; its 
only operation has been to systematize, legalize, and extend the 
practice ; to make it more popular and more respectable, and 
to increase indefllhitely the difficulty of abolishing it at any 
future period. The Mogul Government, the Portuguese, the 
Dutch, the Danish, and the French, in their respective settle- 
ments, uniformly discountenanced the practice. The British 
Government is the only European power in India by whom it 
has been — not simply tolerated, but — sanctioned. What is 
that British Government? It is not the Governor-General; 
it is not the Company; it is not the Board of Control. The 
only permanent Indian Grovernment is a mysterious, irrespon- 
sible junta, who, under the name of a Council, wield the powers 
of empire over millions of their fellow-creatures; their only 
qualification being, in too many cases, a twelve years' service 
tiiat has divested them of the best feelings with which they left 
their native land. Rarely has India been blessed with a wise 
and upright governor who was not thwarted by an intriguing, 
venal, or incompetent council. Never has there taken place a 

* See the Parliamentary Evidence in Pegg8*8 '* Suttees' Cry to 
f ritaio." Second Edition. Sect. V. 
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beneficial reform, an act of aplendid justice or policy, that has 
not found its chief opponents among the civil servants of the 
Company. Things are much changed for the better in this 
respect, even at Calcutta ; but it speaks strongly for the necessiQr 
of inquiry into the true diaracter of this Colonial Minbtry, the 
Midseddies of Calcutta, that the practice of suttqes still finds 
its apologists among the ' members of Government' there* 

* They conceive/ says the Bishop, * that the likeliest method to 
make the custom more popular than it is, would be, to forbid it, and 
make it a point of honour with the natives ; and that, if we desire to 
convert the Hindoos, we must, above all things, be careful to keep 
Government entirely out of sight in all the means which we employ, 
and to be even, if possible, over^scrupulouSf in not meddling with, or 
impeding those customs which, however horrid, are become sacred 
in their estimation, and are only to be destroyed by convindng and 
changing the public mind.' Vol. I. p. 28. 

And yet, while urging these hollow pretences, these over- 
scrupulous governors haoe meddled^ not to destroy, but to per- 
petuate these horrid customs; have themselves made them a 
point of honour with the natives, and increased their popularity. 
Of their desire to convert the Hindoos, according to their own 
shewing, we may judge by this circumstance. 

The fiict is, that the objections which are brought aninst a 
legislative prohibition of this form of suicide and murder — ^for 
a suttee involves a complication of both — ^would have lain 
equally against the punishment of murder in any other form* 
Bishop Heber, though disposed to think very fisivourably of the 
Hindoos in general, as constitutionally kind-hearted, indus- 
trious, sober, and peaceable, thinks it very likely, that a son who 
wished to get rid of his mother, might carry her to the stalce^ 
under pretence of a suttee*. 

* Of the reasoning by whidi the pretended system of non-inter^ 
ference is defended, and of the enlightened Christian sjHrit of its ad- 
vocates, we have a highly characteristic specimen in the pages of 
Col. Wilks. * It has been thought ' ^he savs) ^ an abomination not to 

* be tolerated, that a widow should unmofate herself on the fimeral 

* pOe of her deceased husband. But what judgement should we pro- 

* nounce on the Hindoo who (if any of our institutions admitted the 

* parallel) should ^/bra% pretend to stand between a Christian and 
< the hope of eternal salvation ? And shall we not hold him to be a 

* driveller in politics and morals, a fanatic in religion, and a pretender 

* in humanity, who would forcibly wrest this hope from the Hindoo 

* widow ?• Wilks's South of In&a, Vol. I. p. 499. 1810. The at- 
tack on * Mr. Fowler Buxton ' in the Quarterly Review for advocat- 
ing the abolition of sutteeSf was in precisely the same spirit of imbecile 
arrogance. 
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* How little the InterfereDce of neighbours/ he adds, * is to be ap- 
prehended in such casesi and bow little a female death is cared for, 
may appear by another circumstance, which occurred a short time 
ago at a small distance from Ghazeepoor. In consequence of a dis- 
pute which had taken place between two small freeholders about 
some land, one of the contending parties, an old man of seventy and 
upwards, brought his wife (of the same age) to the field in question, 
forced her, with the assistance of their children and relations, into a 
little straw hut built for the purpose, and bijirned her and the hut to* 

f ether ; in order that her death might bring a curse on the soil, and 
er spirit haunt it afier death, so that his successful antagonist might 
never derive any advantage from it. On some horror and surprise 
being expressed by the gentleman who told me this case, one of the 
officers of his court, the same indeed who had reported it to him, not 
as a horrible occurrence, but as a proof how spiteful the parties had 
been against each other, said very coolly : ** Why not? — she was a 
very old woman,— what use was she ? " The old murderer was in 
prison ; but my friend said, he had no doubt that his interference ia 
such a case behoeen man and wife^ was regarded as singularly vexa- 
tious and oppressive ; and he added : *' The truth is, so very little 
value do these people set on their own lives, that we cannot wonder 
at their caring httle for the life of one another, ^he cases of suicide 
which come before me, double those of suttees*. Men, and stiU 
more, women, throw themselves down wells, or drink poison, for ap« 
parentlv the slightest reasons ; generally out of some quarrel, and m 
order that their blood may lie at their enemy's door; and unless the 
criminal in question had had an old woman at hand and in his power, 
he was likely enough to have burned himself." Human sacrifices, as 
of children, are never heard of now in these provinces ; but it still 
sometimes happens, that a leper is burned or buried alive ; and as 
these murders are somewhat blended also with religious feeling, a 
leper being supposed to be accursed of the gods, Uie Sudder De^ 
tvannee, acting on the same principle, discourages, as I am told, all 
tuterference with the practice.' Vol. I. pp. 268, 9. 

Most certain it is, that the handng of a Brahmin for com* 
mitting murder, was a far more violent innovation upon HindoQ 
institutions and prejudices, than the prohibition of suttees can 
possibly be regarded by the most over-scrupulous or timid of 
Indian l^slators. And if it be intolerant to binder the Brah- 
mins from religiously burning a leper or an old woman, we 
cannot see why the monks of Spain should be prevented from 
burning a Jew or a heretic; such murders being not less 
< blended with religious feeling,' and the victim being in like 
manner regarded as accursed of God. Yet, these same fa- 



* One reason that suttees are less numerous in Benares than in 
many parU of India, is, that *Ju^ i$ extremely dear*. The suicides 
drown themselves. 
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vourers of religious murders and religious suicides^ would, no 
doubt) as sound Protestants, affect horror at an auio dafe^ and 
sicken at any fanaticism but that of Indian idolatiy. We must 
not, however, suffer ourselves to be detained any longer by this 
affecting and revolting subject. Of the Hindoo Athens, we have 
the following spirited description. 

^ Benares is a very remarkable city, more entirely and characteris- 
tically Eastern than any which I have yet seen, and at the same tiaie 
altogether different from any thin^ in Bengal. No Europeans live 
in the town, nor are the streets wide enoush for a wheel-carria^. 
Mr. Frazer's gig was stopped short almost m its entrance, and uie 
rest of the way was passed in tonjons^ through alleys so crowded, so 
narrow, and so winding, that even a ionjon sometimes passed with 
difficulty. The houses are mostly lofly; none, I think, less than 
two stories, most of three, and several of five or six, a sight whic^ I 
now for the first time saw in India. The streets, like those of Ches- 
ter, are considerably lower than the ground-floors of the houses, 
which have mostly arched rows in front, with little shops behind 
them. Above these, the houses are richly embellished with veran* 
dahs, galleries, projecting oriel windows, and very broad and over- 
hanging eaves, supported by carved brackets. The number of tem- 
ples is very great, mostly small, and stuck like shrines in the angles of 
the streets, and under the shadow of the lofly houses. Their forms, 
however, are not ungraceful ; and many of them are entirely covered 
over with beautiful and elaborate carvings of flowers, animals, and 
palm-branches, equalling in minuteness and richness the best speci- 
mens that I have seen of Gothic or Grecian architecture. The ma- 
terial of the buildings is a very good stone from Chunar ; but the 
Hindoos here seem fond of painting them a deep red colour, and, in- 
deed, of covering the more conspicuous parts of their houses with 
paintings in gaudy colours, of flower-pots, men, women, bulls, ele- 
phants, gods and eoddesses, in all their many-formed, many-headed^ 
many-handed, and many-weaponed varieties. The sacred bulls de- 
voted to Siva, of every age, tame and familiar as mastiffi, walk lazily 
up and down these narrow streets, or are seen lying across them, 
and hardly to be kicked up, (any blows, indeed, given them must be 
ofthe gentlest kind, or woe be to the profane wretch who braves the 
prejudices of this fanatic population, ) in order to make way for the 
ionjon. Monkeys sacred to Hunimaun, the divine ape who conquered 
Ceylon for Rama, are, in some parts of the town, equally numerous, 
clinging to all the roofs and little projections of the temples, putting 
their impertinent heads and hands into every fruiterer's or confec- 
tioner's shop, and snatching the food from the children at their meals. 
Faqueer's houses, as they are called, occur at every turn^ adorned 
with idols, and sending out an unceasing tinkling and strumming of 
vinas, biyals, and other discordant instruments ; whOe religious men- 
dicants of every Hindoo sect, offering every conceivable deformity 
which chalk, cow-dung, disease, matted locks, distorted limbs, and 
disgusting and hideous attitudes of penance can shew, literally line 
the principal streets on both sides. The number of l))ind persons is 
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very great; (I was going to say of lepers also, but I am not sure 
whetber the appear^mce on the skiji may not have been filth and 
chalk;) and here I saw repeated instances of that penance of which 
I had heard much in Europe, of men with their legs or arms volun- 
tarily distorted by keeping them in one position, and their hands 
clenched,' till the nails grew out at their backs. Their pitiful excla* 
mations as we passed, '' i^^Aa Sahib "** Topee Sahibs** (the usual 
names in Hindostan for an European) ** Jchana he toaste hooch cheez 
do,** (give me something to eat,) soon drew from me what few pice 
I had ; but it was a drop of water in the ocean, and the importunities 
of the rest, as we advanced into the city, were almost drowned in the 
hubbub which surrounded us. Such are the sights and sounds which 
ffreet a stranger on entering this ** the most Holy City " of Hin- 
dostan, <* the Lotus of the world, not founded on common earth, but 
on the point of Siva's trident ; *' a place so blessed, that whoever dies 
here, of whatever sect, even though he should be an eater of beef, so 
he will but be charitable to the poor Brahmins, is sure of salvation. ^ It 
is, in fact, this very holiness which makes it the common resort of 
beggars ; since, besides the number of pilgrims, which is enormous 
from every part of India, as well as from Tibet and the Birroan em- 
pire, a great multitude of rich individuals in the decline of life, and 
almost all the great men who are, from time to time, disgraced, or 
banished from home by the revolutions which are continually occurs 
ring in the Hindoo states, come hither to wash away their sins, or to 
fill up their vacant hours with the gaudy ceremonies of their religion, 
and really give away great sums in profuse and indiscriminate diarity/ 

Vol. I. pp. 282—4. 

On penetrating further Into the citys the Bishop was sur- 
prised at the large, lofty, and handsome dwelling-houses, the 
well-furnished bazars, and the hum of business that was going 
on in the midst of all this wretchedness and fanaticism. The 
following is a description of a private dwelling, belonging to 
two minors, the sons of a wealthy baboo or Hindoo gentleman. 

* It was a striking building, and had the advantage, very unusual 
in Benares, of having a vacant area of some size before the door, 
which gave us an opportunity of seemg its architecture. It is very 
irreeular, built round a small court, two sides of which are taken up 
by the dwelling-house, the others by offices. The house is four lofty 
stories high^ with a tower over the gate, of one story more. The 
front has small windows of various forms, some of them projecting on 
brackets and beautifully carved ; and a great part of the wall itself 
is covered with a carved pattern of sprigs, leaves, and flowers, like 
an old fashioned paper. The whole is of stone^ but painted a 
deep red. The general effect is by no means unlike some of the 
palaces at Venice, as represented in Canaletti's views. We entered a 
gateway similar to that of a college, with a groined arch of beauti- 
fully rich carving, like that on the roof of Christ Church great gate- 
way, though much smaller. On each side is a deep, richly carved 
recess, like a shrine, in which are idols with lamps before them, the 
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hom^hold godt of the famyj. The court is Crowded with phaif ainei 
tod rose-trees, with a raised and ornamented well in its centre. On 
the left hand, a narrow and deep flight of stone steps, the meanest 
part of the fabric, without balustrades, and looking liice the approach 
to an English granary, led to the first story. At their foot, we were 
receiyed oy the two young heirs, stout little fellows of thirteen BSEkA 
twelve, escorted by their uncle, an immensely fat Brahmin puodit, 
who is the spiritual director of the family, and a little shrewd-looking^, 
smooth-spoken, but Tulgar and impudent man, who called himself 
their Moon^ee. They led ns up to the show-rooms, which are 
neither large nor numerous; they are, however, veiy beautifully 
carved, and the principal of them, which occupies the first floor of the 
gateway, and b a square with a Gothic arcade round it, struck me 
as exceedingly comfortable. The centre, about fifteen feet square, 
is raised and covered with a carpet, serving as a divan. The arcade 
round is flagged with a good deal of carvmg and ornament, and is 
so contrived that, on a very short notice, four streams of water, one 
in the centre of each side, descend from the roof like a permanent 
shower-bath, and fall into stone basins sunk beneath the floor, and 
covered with a sort of open fretwork, also of stone. These rooms 
were hung with a good many English prints of the common paltry 
description, which was fashionable twenty years ago, of Sterne and 
poor Maria (the boys supposed this to be a doctor feeling a lady's 
pttlse)9 the Sorrows of Werter, &c., together with a daub of Uie 
present Emperor of Delhi, and several portraits in oil, of a mudi 
Detter kind, of the father of these boys, some Of his powerful native 
friends and employers, and of a very beautiful woman of European 
complexion^ but in an Eastern dress, of whom the boys knew nothing, 
or would say nothing more, than that the picture was painted for their 
father, by LaD-jee of Patna. I did not, indeed, repeat the question, 
because I knew the reluctance with which all Eastern nations speak 
of their women ; but it certainly had the appearance of a portrait, 
and, as well as the <M Bidioo's picture, would have been called a 
creditable painting ia most gentlemen's houses in England.* 

pp. 285, 286. 

One of the most singular and interesting objects in Benares 
is the ancient observatory, founded before the Mussulman coo- 
quest, and still very entire, though no longer made use of. 
As a special &vour, the Bishop was permitted to see a Jaia 
temple. 

* The priest led us into a succession of six small rooms, with an 
altar at the end of each, not unlike those in Roman Cathdic chapels, 
with a little niche on ode side, resembling what, in such churches* ia 
called the Piscina. In the centre of each room was a lar^e tray with 
rice and ghee strongly perfumed, apparendy as an offienng; and in 
two or three ai them were men seated on their heeb on the floor, 
with their hands folded as in prayer or religious contemplation. Over 
each of the altars was an altar-piece, a mm bas-relief in marble, 
containiog, the first, fi^e, the last in suecession, twenty^ve figures. 
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ail ot men sitting ctoss-legged ; one considerably larger than tlie mty 
and represented as a Negro. He, the priest said» was their god ; the 
rest were the different bodies which he had assumed at different 
epochs when he had become incarnate to instruct mankind • . • . They 
call their god Pumavesa^ but he is evidently the same person as Bud- 
dha, being identified by his Negro features and curled hair, and by 
the fact which the priest mentioned, that he had many worshippers in 
Pega and Tibet.' Vol. I. pp. 292, 3. 

In Rajpootana, the Jain deity, we are told, is styled Painnath. 
Pamavesa is probably a mistake for Parswanatba, who^ as weli 
as Buddha, has been regarded as only another form of Vishnoo. 
In Bahar, the Jains are called Srawacs. They w(N*ship their 
twentv-four great teachers, usually called avatars. Of this 
singular sect, we shall have occasion to eive a further account 
hereafter. The Bishop received a visit from the Rajah of Be- 
nares, a middle-aged, very corpulent man, < not unlike an Eng- 
< lish &rmer', who is said to be rich ; < and the circumstances 
^ of his &mily,' it is added, < have materially improved since the 
^ conquest of Benares by the English from the Mussulmans.' 
Had the Bishop never heard of such a person as Rajah Cbeyte 
Sing, whose cruel fate formed one of the chief articles of im- 
peachment brought against Mr. Hastings ? This, we cannot 
suppose ; although the only reference to that celebrated governor 
is the following. 

* The behaviour of Lord Hastings (to Shah Allum) was very dis^- 
advantageously contrasted, in Benares^ with that of Warren Has- 
tingsi who, in the height of his power and conquests, gained infinite 
popularity by riding publicly through the city, as usual with the high 
functionaries of the court of Delhi, behind the howdah of the here- 
ditary prince, with a fan of peacock's feathers in his hand.' 

Vol. I. p» 298* 

This infinite popularity must surely have been confined to 
the Moslems. It did not at all events prevent the necessity of 
his taking refuge in the fortress of Chunar, when, by placing 
tJie Rajah under arrest, he raised an insurrection throughout 
the district, of the most alarming character. "When a new rajah 
was set up by Hastings as a pageant successor to his victim, the 
annual tribute was raised, while both the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of the city and district were taken from him, to- 
gether with the power of the mint *. So much for the material 
improvement made in the circumstances of the Rajah's femily 
by the English ! This is not the only instance in which we have 
been surprised at Bishop Heber's strange inaccuracy of his- 

^ Mills'! India. Vol. iv. p. 349. 
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,tork^ iofiMrmaUaii* InyaluaUeras ova his evni. pesibiial db- 

cervatioDSy the stateaents which be glircg upon h^ar^v must 

be reeeived with extreme caution, as he was evidentlj sur- 

' se prejudices or ignorance were ofren the 

misinformed and misled. The eleyation 

to the kingly title, he tells us, has ^awa- 

Tuples ' among the fierce MobammedaxM 

nbelieving nation^ which were quite for- 

glish Company acted as the servant and 

i of Timour ' ; a statement utterly incre^ 

total variance with the better information 

British Resident at Delhi) * obserred to aie, 
that he could not perceive the least chance, that, supposing our em- 
pire in the East to be at an end, the King of Delhi could 'for a 
HMment reeover any share of authority. He did not even think tfiat 
the greater princes of India, who would fight for our spoils, fr^yald 
any of them think it worth their while to make use of the Emperor's 
name as a pageant to sanction their own ambitious views ; and he ob- 
served, that, lul things considered, few captive and dethroned Prmces 
had ever experienced so much liberality and courtesy as they had 
from British hands.' Vol. I. p. 569^ 

In immediate connexioui however, with the above remark 
respecting the dissatisfaction of the ' fierce Mohaminedans ' at 
our invading the prerogatives of their poor old Emperor, — we 
find the Bishop setting down the opinions of bis Benares in- 
formants as to the danger of putting down st$i^ees ; a measure 
which those fierce Mohammedans would certainly be far from 
resenting. Nay, we will venture to predict, that it would not 
tend less to raise tbe English character in their estimation, than 
did the conduct of Warren Hastings in riding behind Shah 
Allam with a &n of peacock's feathers in his hand. 

The fortress of Chunar, which afforded a safe ratr^t^^j^ffthe 
Governor-general in 1781, is now a state prison^ tenan^i^ hy 
the celebrated Mahratta chieftain Trimbnkjee, long ^tu^* 



veterate enemy of the British power, and the fomentiet 
the late troubles in Berar, Malwah, and the Deccan. 
Bishop, eajjrer to see every thinfir and every bodyi was. ifvdCQr 
duced to him by Colonel Alexander. . -v » 

< He is a Httle, lively, irritable-looking man, dressed, lAcn^IRfils 
him, in a dirty cotton mantle with a broad red border, ^r6w& <sihE- 
lesdy over his head and shoulders. He receivied meooUKeoddj^ db^ 
aerymgy that he himself was a Brahmin^ and ui4Qken of bi^brothe^ 
regard, plucking some of his prettiest flowers ibr ln(t«« :^f»4AhcMl 
shewed me his garden and pagoda; and, after a few coo^on'^IaM 
expressions of Uie pleasure I felt in seeing so celdbrated a war99»r^ 
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which he ans^wered by taying irith a laugh, he should have been glad 
to make my acquaintance eluvohere^ I made my bow^ and took leave/ 

Vol. I. p. 307. 

How this worthy personage was led to regard the Lord Padre 
as a brother Brahmin, we do not nnderstand. Though himself 
a Brahmin of high caste, and so lon^ a minister of state and 
the commander of armies, Trimbukjee can neither write nor 
read. * Much as he is said to deserve his fate, as a murderer, 

* an extortioner, and a grossly perjured man, I hope,' adds his 
amiable visiter,^ that I may be allowed to pity him.' When 
first seized by the British, he was kept in custody at Tannah 
Dear Bombay ; whence he contrived to make his escape in a 
manner that recals many a tale of the olden time. 

* While there, a common-looking Mahratta groom, with a good 
character in his hand, came to offer his services to the commanding 
officer. He was accepted, and had to keep his horse under the win« 
dow of Trimbukjee's prison. Nothioi^ remarkable was observed in 
his conduct, except a more than usual attention to his horse, and a 
habit, while currymg and cleaning him, of singing verses of Mahratta 
songs, all apparently relating to his trade. At length, Trimbukjee 
disappeared, and the groom followed him ; on which it was recol- 
lectea, that his singing had been made up of verses like the follow- 
ing:— 

< '' Behind the bush the bowmen hide, 
The horse behind the tree : 
Where shall I find a knight will ride 

The jutiffle paths with me ? 
There are five and fifty coursers there, 

And four and fifty men : 
When the fifty-fifth shall mount his steed, 
The Deckan thrives again ! " ' 

Vol. I.p.S85. 

This poetic incident does not do much credit to the honesty 
or vigilance of the guard to which the English confided the 
custody of their prisoner ; and Mr. ETphinstone was quite in 
the right to send him to Chunar. In the last enclosure of the 
fortress, on the veir summit of the mountain, is the old Hindoo 
palace; in front of which, ^in the pavement of the court, are 
< seen four small round holes, just large enough for a man to 

* pass through, below which is the state prison of ancient times.' 
This is a horrible dungeon, with no other inlet for light, or air, 
or access, than these apertures supply to a space forty feet 
square : it is now used as a cellar. Mr. Mill, we recollect^ in 
speaking of tbe Black Hole at Calcutta, attempts to throw all 
the blame of the catastrophe of 1756 upon the English. 
« What, had^they to do,' he asks, < wiUi a black hole?' Had 

Vol. XXIX. N.S. O O 
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no black hole existed, the English priBcmexis could not have 
been put into it. What would that zealous cosmopolite have 
said, had Trimbukjee been put into this dungeon, as would 
doubtless have been his lot in the times when the Hindoo palace 
was tenanted! The English have enough to answer for in 
India ; but black holes are evidently of a far more venerable 
antiquity than any of the British regulations. ^ The greatest 
< curiosity of all|' however, remains to be described. 

* Col. Robertson called for a key, and unlocking a rusty iron door 
in a very rugged and ancient wall, said, he would shew me the most 
holy place in all India« Taking off his hat, he led the way into a 
small square court, overshadowed by a very old peepul-tree, whidi 
grew from the rock oA one side, and from one of the branches of 
which hung a small silver bell. Under it was a large slab of black 
marble, and opposite, on the walk, a rudely carved rose inclosed in 
a triangle. No image was visible ; but some Sepovs who followed 
us in, fell on their knees, kissed the dust in the neighbourhood of the 
stone, and rubbed their foreheads with it. On this stone. Colonel 
Alexander said, the Hindoos all believe that the Almighty is seated, 
personally, though invisibly, for nine hours every day, removing, 
during the other three hours, to Benares. On this account, the Se- 
poys apprehend, that Chunar can never be taken by an enemy, ex- 
cept between the hours of six and nine in the morning. And for the 
same reason, and in order, by this sacred neighbourhood, to be out 
of all danger of witchcraft, the kings of Benares, before the Mussul- 
man conquest, had all the marriages of their fjEunily celebrated in the 
adjoining palace. I own I felt some emotion in standing on this 
mimic Mount Calasay. I was struck with the absence of idols, and 
with the feeling of propriety which made even a Hindoo reject ex- 
ternal symbols in the supposed actual presence of the Deity ; and I 
prayed mwardly, that God would always preserve in my mind, and 
m his own good time instruct these poor people, in what manner and 
how truly he is indeed present both here and everywhere.' 

Vol. I. pp. 906^9. 

The good Bishop here gives the Hindoo credit for a feeling 
of propriety which certain^ no Hindoo ever possessed. This 
is another instance in which he allowed himself to be too 
easily satisfied with the imperfect accounts of his informants. 
There must be some legend connected with this marble slab 
^d rose and triangle, which it would be interesting to recover. 
It is a little astonishing that, in reciting what he was told, the 
Author should seem to ascribe to Hindoos a belief in 'the 
Almighty.' Which of the many Almighties of the Hmdoo 
pantheon is referred to under this strange and highly objec- 
tionable misapplication of the Divine name, we are left to 
conjecture; — possibly, Mahadeva, the destroyer, of whom the 
rose and triangle may be a mystic symbol. Or this slab may 
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be a footstep of Baddha; — or it may have originally derived 
its sanctity from covering the ashes of some royal or sainted 
peraonage ; and the real history may be lost, while the super- 
stition is left. Cbunar was, in the sixteenth century, the resi- 
dence of the Emperor Sheer, the Afghaun, who drove the son 
of Baber from the throne. 

Allahabad, the next city in ascending the river, (by which, 
as a military depot, Chunar has b^en superseded,) is described 
as occupying « perhaps the most favourable situation which 
« India aflfords for a great city.* It stands in a dry and healthful 
soil, on a triangle formed by the junction of the Jumna with 
the Ganges ; having an easy communication with Bombay and 
Madras, and capable of being fortified so as to become almost 
impregnable. It is here that D'Anville (who is followed by 
Dr. Iu>bertson) places the site of Palibothra; which opinion 
is certainly sanctioned by Arrian, who must be understood to 
refer to the Jumna under the name of the Erannoboas, since 
he says, that it is reckoned the third river in India. Accord- 
ing, however, to Pliny, from the junction of the Jumna and 
the Ganges to Palibothra, was a distance of 425 miles; and there 
is little reason to doubt, that the ancient metropolis of Eastern 
India is correctly fixed by Col. Francklin and Major Wilford 
in the district of Boglipoor. Allahabad is a small city, < i/^th 

* very poor houses, and narrow, irregular streets, confined to 

* the banks of the Jumna.' Though containing two or three 
fine ruins of the Mohammedan era, it appears. Bishop Heber 
says, never to have been a great or ma^ificent city, and is 
DOW even more ruinous and desolate than Dacca. 

Beyond Cawnpoor, the Bishop found himself in the domi- 
nions of * the Nawab Vizier' (that is to say. Deputy-viceroy- 
prime-minister), alias King of Oude. Almost immediately on 
leaving Allahabad, he was struck with the altered appearance 
of the natives, the men beins tall and muscular as the largest 
stature of Europeans, and with the fields of wheat, which form 
almost the only cultivation. His Mfgest/s territories appeared 
to be in a far better state than the Author had expected firom 
previous accounts to find them. The description of Lucknow, 
the capital, and of its royal proprietor, to whom, of course^ 
the Bishop was introduced, is highly interesting, but too long 
for extract. There are in Lucknow, a consiaerable number 
of Christians of <me kind or other. Besides the numerous 
dependents of the Residency, the King has in his employ a 
great many Europeans and half-ca^tes. There are also many 
tradesmen of both these descriptions, and a strange medley of 
adventurers of all nations and sects. Amone others, the iBishop 
had applications for charity made to him by a Spaniard fitom 
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Lima in Peru, who had come thus far ^in search of servke', 
and by a Silesian Jew, who pretended to have been ao cfifioer 
in the Russian army. The Roman Catboltca are mosdj Por- 
tuguese or their degenerate descendants, who have a smaH 
chapel, served by a Propaganda Franciscan priest. The 
Bishop had numerous congregations here, both at the canton- 
ments and the Residency, aiKi found the people < extremely 

* anxious to assemble for public worship'; but, for some rea- 
son or other, he deemed it * not expedient that a missionary 

* should be sent here at present* We should have supposed 
that there could hardly faie a more important or desirable sta- 
tion. At Lucknow, the excellent Abdool Messeeh finished his 
course; and here, had his life been spared, he had intended to 
take up his residence. Of this interesting person, whom die 
Bishop met with at Agra, we have a very pleasing descrifitioii. 
Previously to his conversion, he was master of the jeweb to 
the court of the Vizier. 

From Lucknow, the Bishop proceeded up l3ie eoimtry td 
Sbahjehanpoor in Rohilcund, the unprovoked conquest of wfaidi 
district, and its treacherous and venal abandonment to the Nabob 
of Oude by Warren Hastings, form, as he justly remarks, oot 
of the worst chapters in the history of British India. 

* We have since ', it is added, ' made the Robillas some amende^ 
by taking them away from Oude, and governing them ourselves; 
but, by aJl which I could learn concerning the present state of the 
province of Bareilly, the people appear by no means to have fbrgot* 
ten or forgiven their just mjuries. Vol. I. p. 427. 

The Bishop's martial escort gave to his traioi even ia hi$ 
own estimation, a somewhat un-episcopal appearance. ^ 

* As we pranced up the street of Sbahjehanpoor, I could act M^ 
thinktog. thatr in the midst of this barbarous cavidcade, with ^ mas* 
fueteers, spearmen, and elephants closing the procession, my frmids 
at home would have had some difficulty in recognizing me or bdiiev* 
ing me to be a man of peace.' p. 426. 

It is due to the Author's memory to state, that be discovered 
none of that puerile fondness for state and pomp which formed 
the weakness of his predecessor; and his amiable mnd <cm* 
descending manners were in striking contrfut to the bough^ 
port of Bishop Middletoo. '.-. > 

The soil and climate of Rohileund are very fine, producing 
every thing which is to be found in Oddej The angutp ncci 
and cotton are the most high-priced in India; and the Aatbor 
was suqsrised to see not only the toddy and date^pala^ but 
the planuin, growing where walottls, strswbqnnes^^' ffospatj 
apples, and pears thrive likewise. The Rohillas are saia to be 
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a clever and animated race, but devoid of principle, false and 
ferocious. From Bareilly, after some hesitation, the Bishop 
iresolved to proceed to Almorah, the chief town in the province 
of Kumnoon; a station which had never been visited by any 
clergyman. His object was, to ascertain what facilities ex- 
isted for obtaining for the population the occasional visits, at 
leastf of a minister of religion, and for eventually spreading the 
Gpgpel among these mountaineers, and beyond them into Thi- 
bet and Tartary. The journey was an arduous enterprise. 
The whole skirt und margin of the mountains are surrounded 
•with a thick forest of nearly two days' journey, covering a 
jooarshy soil, and sending forth, during two-thirds of the year, 
exhalations more pestilential than the Sunderbunds or the 
grotto Dei Cani; — *a literal belt of death\ which even the 
xiatives tremble to go near, and which, from April to October, 
the monkeys themselves, as well as the tigers, the antelopes, the 
.wild hogs, and the very birds, are said to abandon. After the 
middle of November, however, (the period at which the Bishop 
had reached Bareilly,) this tract is dry, practicable, and safe. 
,Tbe journal of this portion of his travels, which takes us among 
the roots of the mighty Himalaya, and introduces us to new 
tribes of men, is full of interest; but our contracting limits 
warn us to abstain from extract. It is remarked, that the in- 
salubrity of the forcj^t tract has greatly increased within the 
last fifteen years; which is attributed, by the natives them* 
selves, to the depopulation produced by the invasion of Meer 
'Khan in 1805. The Bishop found the ride through this 
^ valley of death', at the season of his journey, picturesque and 
pleasant After emerging from the forest, the country, as he 
entered the mountains, became exceedingly beautiful and ro- 
mantic, remhiding htm most of Norway, but with the advan- 
tage of round-topped trees^ instead of the unvaried spear-like 
o«itJine of the pine. He fell in with several of the Kbasiyah 
nation ; an aboriginal race who appear once to have inhabited 
the Indian Caucasus from the eastern limits of India to the 
confines of Persia, and are supposed to have given their name 
to the counuies of Cashmeer, Cashgar, and the Koh Chasyas 
it0d£ Those whom Bishop Heber met with, all pretended to 
be Ragpoots of the highest caste. They are described as ^ a 
'f jitodeat, gentle, respectful people, honest in their dealings, and 
* as remarkable for their love of truth as. the Puharrees of 
fjilajikiabfL' Their language is very distinct. It deserves in- 
VfiE^galioDt whether th^ may not bear an affinity to the Cas« 
sa]tei»'o^*tbe Birnuui empire. 

'. KjMiiaoon is eatkremdy sulogeot to earthquakes, which would 
lead :tia to suppose^ that some of the peaks of Himalaya must be 
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volcanic; and all the natives assert, that smoke is often seen to 
rise from the lower peak of the emperor of all mountains. Nun- 
didevi, the highest summit in the world. 

< This is, they say, the kitchen of the god Nundi ; but, if it is 
true, for no European has yet seen it, it is a curious instance of a 
volcano situated so far from the sea. The frequency of earthquakes 
in these regions, might countenance the idea of subterraneous fire, 
but I have not been able to learn that any volcanic remains, whether 
scorie or basalt, have been as yet discovered If there is a vol- 
cano on Nundidevi, it must be very inert or almost extinct' 

Vol. L p. 52a 

Nundidevi is supposed to be not less than 25,689 feet above 
the sea; more than 4000 feet higher than Chimborazo! Is it 
not possible, that the waters generated by the perpetual snows, 
may serve^ instead of the sea, to call into action the terrific 
agencies of subterranean combustion? 

From Almorah, ^ a small, but very curious and interesting 
' town', built on a mountain ridge, the Bishop traversed the 
province of Kumaoon to Meerut; whence he proceeded to 
Delhi, the far-famed metropolis of the Great MoguL He 
found it a larger and finer city than he had expected to i 



^ The inhabited part of it, (for the ruins extend over a surface as 
large as London, Westminster, and Southwark,) is about seven miles 
in circuit, seated on a rocky range of hills, and surrounded with an 
embattled wall, (which the English Government have put into 
repair, and are now engaged in strengthening with bastions,) a moat, 
and a regular glacis. The houses vnthin, are many of them large 
add high. There are a great number of mosques with high mina- 
rets and gilded domes, and, above all, are seen the palace, a very 
high and extensive cluster of gothic towers and battlements, and 
the Jumna Musjeed^ the largest and handsomest place of Mussulaiaik 
worship in India. The chief material of all these fine buildings is 
red granite, of a very agreeable though solemn colour, inlaid, in 
some of the ornamental parts, with white marble ; and the general 
Style of building is of a simple and impressive character, which re- 
minded me in many respects of Carnarvon. It fkr exceeds any 
thing at Moscow. The Jumna, like the other great rivers of this 
country, overflows, during the rains, a wide extent ; but, unlike the 
Ganges, does not confer fertility. In this part of its course, it is so 
strongly impregnated wjth natron, extensive beds of which abound 
in all the neighbourhood, that its waters destroy, instead of pro- 
moting vegetation ; and the whole space between the high banks 
and the river, in its present low state, is a loose and perfectly barren 
sand, like that of the sea-shore 

* From the gate of Agra to Huraaloon's tomb, is a very awful 
scene of desolation ; ruins uAer ruins, tombs aflcr tombs, fragments 
of brick-work, free-stone, granite, and marble, scattered every- 
where over a soil naturally rocky and barren, without cultivation, 
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except in. one or two small spots, and without a single tree. I was 
reminded of Caffa in the Crimea ; but this was Caffa on the scale of 
London^ with the wretched fragments of a magnificence such as 
liondon itself cannot boast. The ruins really extended as far as the 
^e could reach, and our track wound among them all the way. 
This was the seat of old Delhi, as founded by the Patan kings on 
the ruins of the still larger Hindoo city of Indraput, which lay 
chiefly in a western direction. When the present city, which is cer-' 
tainly in a more advantageous situation, was foundedf by the Empe- 
ror Shahjehan, he removed many of its inhabitants thither ; most of 
the rest followed, to be near the palace and the principal markets ; 
and as, during the Mahratta government, there was no sleeping in a 
safe skin without the walls, old Delhi was soon entirely abandoned. 
The official name of the present city is Shahjehan-poor, (city of the 
king of the world !} but the name of Delhi is always used in conver- 
sation, and in every writing but those which are immediately offered 
to the Emperor's eye. 

* In our way, one mass of ruins larger than the rest, was pointed 
out to us as the old Patan palace. It has been a large and solid 
fortress, in a plain and unornamented style of architecture, and 
would have been picturesque, had it been in a country where trees 
grow and ivy is green, but is here only ugly and melancholy. It is 
chiefly remarkable for a high black pillar of cast metal, called 
Firose's walkmg-stick. This was originally a Hindoo work; the 
emblem, I apprehend, of Siva, which stood in a temple in the same 
spot, and concerning which there was a tradition, like that attached 
to the coronation-stone of the Scots ; that while it stood, the child- 
ren of Brahma were to rule in Indraput. On the conquest of the 
country by the Mussulmans, the vanity of the prediction was shewn ; 
and Firoze enclosed it within the court of his palace, as a trophy of 
the victory of Islam over idolatry. It is covered with inscription^, 
mostly Persian and Arabic ; but that which is evidently the original, 
and probably contains the prophecy, is in a character now obsolete 
and unknown, though apparently akin to the Nagree* 

* About a mile and a half further, still through ruins, is Hu* 
maioon's tomb, a noble building of granite inlaid- with marble, and in 
a very chaste and simple st^le of gothic architecture. It is sur- 
rounded by a large garden with terraces and fountains, all now gone 
to decay, except one of the latter, which enables the poor people 
who live in the out-buildings of the tomb, to cultivate a little wheat. 
The garden itself is surrounded with an embattled wall, with towers, 
four gateways, and a cloister within, all the way round. In the centre 
of the square is a platform, of about twenty feet high, and I should 
apprehend 200 feet square, supported also by cloisters, and ascended 
by four great flights of granite steps. Above rises the tomb, also a 
square, with a gr'eat dome of white marble in its centre. The apart- 
ments within are, a circular room, about as big as the Ratclifle 
Xfibrary, in the centre of which lies, under a small raised slab, the 
unfortunate prince to whose memory this fine building is raised. In 
the angles are smaller apartments, where otlier branches of the 
family are interred. From the top of the building, I was surprised 
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to see that we bad stlli niinBon every side; andthkt'lbdiyparfitMk 
larly to the westward, and where old Indraput 'irtbod, the iA^oki6o^ 
apparentlv extended to a range of barren hilU s^ven or et^tr mili^ 
o^' VoLL pp.548— 553. .^' ' * 

The Bishop was of course presented to the Edijjerol' itkbkf. 
This harmless representative of the fallen house of Tiinokif, 
tb« desceiuiant of Baber, and Akhar, and Aurongzebe, is a 
good-tempered, mild old gentleman, between sixty and sevei^^ 
years of age, very teoaci^^ns of his hereditary dignities* ' Hc^^ia 
said to have been deeply wounded by the demand of X^ood 
Hastings to sit in his presence; was extrentdy incensed «t 
hearing that the Nabob of Onde, his vizier, had been snflRered 
to assume the sovereign name ; and was much afraid lest the 
Bishop should leave Delhi without doing homage to him. H¥% 
have not room for the account of the presentation, which par- 
took of a highly theatric character, in more senses than qtigu^ 
The Emperor, reduced to a pageant and a pensioncTi h^a.;;^ 
his throne; and his attendants, on state oceasioiis^. ppQfpf^JMpjii 
his titles: < Lo! the Ornament of the World! JU>1 tbti Jim- 

< Inm of Nations I King <tf Kings I The Emperor, Akbarfihub ! 
' Just, fortunate, victorious!* The best part «f the cefMKn^ 
was the Bishop's presenting to his Imperial Majesty a eaiAp y^ 
the Arabic Bible and the Hindoostanee Common 'P^tf^. 
bound in blue velvet laced with gold, which was gracious*^ ri^ 
ceived. The im|^rial palace and gardens are still. beaiilj[f3^ 
although n^lected and desolate, and * the spider faangs^j^fr 
^ tapestiry in the halls ' of Aurungzebe. 

Muttra, the birth-place of the nero of the Mahabbarat; So- 
cundra, which contains the splendid mausoleum of the great 
Akbar; the once imperial city of Agra, now ' large, old, and 

< ruinous'; Futtehpoor, Akbar's favourite residence, and wfateji 
still exhibits traces of his magnificence ; were in suqp^s^teta 
visited by the Bishop, in his progress westward. He then jei^ 
tered the independent states of Kajpootana, his route to Bbnji- 
bay leading him through regions almost untrodden by Eu- 
ropeans, and which are laid down in Arrowsmitb^s map of 
1816, as terra incogni^. We must make room for the. follow- 
ing description of the approach to the far*&med ctty^f Jyie- 
poor, the capital of one of the three great Rajpoot fenrilies. 

* About eight miles from Jyepoor, we came to a deep water-oMtrae, 
apparently the work of art, and with a small stream in it flowing 
from the hills to which we were approaching. Round its eig^ ifdnie 
Ihtle culthratfon was visible, though nothing Could exceed tM*^fy 
and hungiy mature of th^ sand wludi was under and amifad'ld, and 
Mrhtcb new began to be interipefsM with jrfaap stoats aUd^bk^cf 
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Sngliflli unfform appeared Co dissolve Che illusioiiy and Colonel Ra- 
per, who had good-naturedly come out thus far to meet mci roda up 
to welcome roe. 

* On seeing him» I at first hoped, that we had already arrived at 
Uie gate of Jyepoor ; but he told me, that we had still four miles of 
very bad road before us. The rampart which we now passed» is in- 
tended tp guard the approach ; and the garden which I mentionedi 
i^ one of several attached to different temples founded in this wild 
situation, by the* same sovereign, Jye Singh, who buflt the city. Of 
these temples, we passed through a little street, with very picturesque 
buildings on each side of it, and ^rdens perpetually p;reen fWm the 
stream which we were now leaving, and wiuch derives ki source 
fVom a considerable pool higher up in the bosom of the hills. Our 
own, track eroereed on an elevated but sandy and barren plain, in 
which, nevertheless, some fields of wheat were seen» and, what sur- 
prised me, some fine peepul-trees. This plain, which seems once 
to have been a lake, is surrounded on three sides by the same barren 
stony "hills, and has in its centre the city of Jyepoor, a place of con- 
siderable extent, with fortifications so like those of the Kremlin, that 
I could have fancied myself at Moscow. The waH is high, with 
dentellated battlements and lofty towers, extremely picturesque, but 
witfi no pretensions to strength, having neither ditch aor glacis. « . . 
The trees with which the buildings are intermingled, and the gar- 
dens which, in spite of the hungry soil, are scattered round it^ make 
up a very singular -and romantic, or, I might almost say, % beautiful 
scene.* Vol. I. pp. 629—631. 

We can only briefly advert to the contents of the second 

;¥pljime^ which continues the Journal of the Bishop's travels, 

^IVo^i Jy^Qor to Ajmeer, from Ajmeer to Baroda, and tbenee 

ia JSpmbf^a oC aTour in Ceylanf and a sabsequent visit to 

!jMUdraskv «Th0 . Mpauindeti of ibia vohimey nearly om Imi^i is 
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occupied with an interesting selection from the Bishop's canre«- 
qx>ndence. There are a few passages in the Journal and Lei-^ 
ters, upon which we had intended to offer some obsenratioosy 
for which another opportunity may perhaps pre^nt itself. >Ve 
cannot, however, refrain from expressing regret^ that some of the 
references to individuals were not suppressed by the discretioa 
of the Editor. One passage of this description we ci^not pasa 
over. At pag6 226 of the first volume^ occnrs the followuig 
extraordinary statement. 

* The Baptist congregation in this neighbourhood (Monghjrr), was 
first collected by Mr. Chamberlain, an excellent man and most ac- 
tive missionary, but of very bitter sectarian principles, and enter- 
taining an enmity to the Church of England almost beyond belief 
He used to say, that Martyn, Corrie, and Hiomason were greater 
enemies to God, and did more harm to his cause, than fifty stupid 
drunken Padre, . . . .inasmuch as their virtues and popular conduct 
and preaching upheld a system which he regarded as damnable, and 
which else must soon fall to the ground.' 

The Baptist minister and the English Bishc^ have both 
finished their course, and entered into the joy of their Lord. 
The candour with which the latter acknowledges, here and 
elsewhere, the ability, 'piety, and usefulness of an individual 
whom he deemed chargeable with this incredible bigotry, is 
highly honourable to his feelings. We are the more surprised 
that he should commit to writing upon hearsay information, 
the above account of what Mr. Chamberlain is r^resented w^ 
being in the habit of saying. We bad no personal acquaint- 
ance with that indefisitigable missionary, and cannot, upon our 
own knowledge, disavow th^s sentiment attributed to him. Nor 
can he now himself disclaim it. But we have the authority of 
those who knew him well for saying, that such language as is 
here put into his mouth by the fiisbop's informants, coiud never 
have fisdlen from his lips. He must, indeed, have been something 
worse than a bigot, his intellea as well as his heart must have 
been ^eatly warped, if he could speak of Martyn, and Corrie, 
and 1 homason as ^ enemies to Ood.' We are sure, that be would 
have indignantly resented such a misrepresentation of his ^ sec- 
^ tarian principles.' He may have expressed his regret, that 
the influence of their piety and talents was mven to an ecclesi* 
astical system which he regarded as adapted to impede^ rather 
than to advance the cause which he had so much at heart. He 
may have had reasons, too, for speaking strongly of the harm 
done to the cause, not by the excellent individuals whose munes 
are mentioned, but by others whose characters were less <^oa« 
sistent, and whose conformity to ^he world and want of spirit 
uality might be productive of greater mischief tlian the nftore 
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flagrant vices of fifty drunken padres. We do not believe that 
lie would term the system ^ damnable,' even if he might regard 
it as essentially anti-Christian; and we are quite sure that his 
enmity against the Church of England was directed, not against 
any body of men, but against a machinery and system of policy 
iv^hich he viewed as alike unwieldy and inefficient, when applied 
to the evangelization of heathen countries,— fettering the exer- 
tions of its own ministers, and tending to depreciate and dis- 
countenance the labours of all others. We roust confess that 
-we rise from the perusal of Bishop Heber's Journal with feelings 
of cordial admiration and afiectionate regard £3r his personal 
character, but with no higher opinion of the ecclesiastical 
system from which we dissent. 



Art. IV. A History of the Right Honourable WiUiam Piit^ Earl 
of Chatham : containing his Speeches in Parliament ; a con- 
siderable Portion of his Correspondence, when Secretary of 
State, upon French, Spanish, and American Affiurs, never before 
published ; with an Account of the principal Events and Persons 
of his Time, connected with his Lire, Sentiments, and Adminis- 
trations. By the Rev. Francis Thackeray, A.M. In two Volumes. 
Quarto. Price 3/. 12*. pp. 1306. London. 1827. 



I 



T is much to be wished, that all leading administrators would 
write, not exactly their own lives, but memoirs, giving iacts 
and illustrations, and exhibiting the circumstances, the sJtema- 
tires, and the motives which prompted or guided them in their 
xneasures* There would, inevitably, be more or less of par** 
tiality in such statements, but they would, at least, give a fair 
and complete expose of one side, and explain many an enig^ 
matical chapter in the general history of politics. It may seem, 
at first sight, the easiest thing in the world to deduce principles 
and intentions from overt acts; our own hourly experience 
ought, however, to convince us, tliat nothing can be more diffi*- 
cuk or less satisfactory* The mistakes that we are continually 
making, as well as those of which we are the frequent subr- 
jects, may serve to teach us, how little reliance is to be 
placed on the most specious representations, when they travel 
oat of the record, and get beyond the limits of documentary 
and personal testimony. Plausibilities and inferential asso»- 
ctationa are worse than worthless, they are mischievous in his- 
torical inquiries: they may be sometimes grati^ing as exeiv 
eises of ingenuity, and occasionally expedient in the attempt to 
supply a defidency in the series of information, but they can 
never be implicitly trusted; they are suspicions intruders, the 
poetry, not the philosophy of history. It is in thb view of the 
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Without, however, exercising oar microscopic fecidty in 
detecting minor or major delinquencies in the performance of 
a singularly diflScalt task, we feel rathei^ disposed to thank Mr. 
Thackeray for his exertions, and to congratulate him on the 
very respectable execution of his work. For one man who 
could have done it better, there are hundreds who would have 
fallen far short of its success ; and while there are few who 
would have undertaken the laborious investigations on which 
lis details are founded, fewer still wotdd have made so fair a 
use of good materials. If not a vigorously written book, it is a 
sensible and satisfactory compilation. A sound discretion has 
been exercised throughout ; and without going so far as to say 
that extraordinary light has been thrown upon the transactions 
of the time, we can have no hesitation in giving to these accept* 
able volumes; the praise due to a &ir and intelligent narrative 
of interesting and important circumstances. 

It was not lightly nor unadvisi 
^ statesman,' in application to the < 
moir. It is a high distinction, and 
bas been surfeited with intriguers i 
mchs and Massarins, Richelieus an 
ritions of statesmen, of Oxenstiern 
^ lew and far between.' Under comi 
portiim of talent may suflSce to go^ 
intentions, to govern well, a counti 
which require the boldest and m 
the highest feculties, and dangers fi 
speaking; can rescue, but a rare coi 
termination. A nation may sink, 
exertion of its energies being dei 
ov^bome by superior force, but fr< 
to call forth its utmost strength in 
Its powers may also be crippled I 
resources either on an inadequate 
pursuit of an important end. Tr 
plain principles, how many a towi 
ilemigods of ftme, would be expelle< 
Few men occupy a more exalted 
mankind, than Frederick the Great 
men ever employed more of ener^ 
urination, or more of mental acti 
complishment of a political purpoi 
to^ assert) did any man ever display 
BionsMp in the c^cHce of diat pur] 
counter, of the enormous and di _ 
stood in the way of its realization." Be had a large and ad- 
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mirably disciplined army, with a treasury filled to Overflowing 
by the savings of his fether : he was, consequently, well pre- 
pared for the assault, but his means of defence were miser- 
ably deficient. He had no depth of territory, no natural and few 
artificial fastnesses, no redundant population, no commercial re* 
venues. Yet, under all these advantages, he rushed to the at- 
tack of a powerful empire, labouring, it is true, under great 
embarrassments, but essentially strong and of inexhanstSble re- 
sources. That he displayed admirable generalship, and baffled 
his opponents by the dexterity of his tactics and the boldness 
of his manoeuvres, is not more true, than that he owed his rev- 
cue from utter ruin to the imbecility of the Austrian generals, 
and that the much vaunted Fabianism of Daun, though it mi^t 
sometimes save himself from disaster, in more dian one in- 
stance gave safety to the Prussian monarch, when he might have 
been driven over the very edge of destruction. Assuredly, 
then, though Frederick was ultimately successful — and let it 
not be forgotten that he was efiectively upheld and aided by the 
very minister whose •History* lies before us^ — ^neither wisdom 
nor true policy can be attributed to the venturous ambition 
which puts to the hazard a certain possession for one of most 
improbable attainment. Compare with this spirit of imperial 
gambling, this reckless dicing^fbr the all-or-nothing stakes, with 
the career of the illustrious Oxenstiern. Placed, by the tragi- 
cal death of Gustavus Adolphus, in the most diJBBcult circum- 
stances ; holding only a share in the Swedish government dar- 
ing a long minority, and with every possible immediate induce- 
ment to withdraw from a conflict in which he was, in all re- 
spects, apparently overmatched ; he looked, nevertheless, widi 
a calm and penetrating eve, on the doubtfiil and appalling scene 
that lay before him, and, convinced that the pam of apparent 
danger was that both of honour and ultimate safety, he put 
aside every suggestion of timidity or indolence, and ventured 
all for all. His wise and magnanimous decision was followed 
up by a series of unexampled exertions terminating in complete 
success. 

These extraordinary men may fairly be taken as the repre- 
sentatives of the two very distinct classes to which they belong. 
The king of Prussia, a skilful calculator of chances, and dex- 
terous both in influencing events, and in availing himself of their 
effects, but indebted mor^ to casualty than to combination ^at 
the successful result of his plans and exertions. The ehano^ 
lor of Sweden, not reckoning upon hazards, but reasoning oil 
probabilities and balancing resources, taking in the whole fidd 
of action and negotiation, making up his final resolve on high 
and GomprehenBive prindples, and persevering with unflhidbfiDg 
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determination until be had accomplished his designs. In these 
two distinguished individuals, we have, as it appears to us, com- 
plete examples of the politician and the statesman; characters 
essentially distinct, and the latter maintaining an immeasurable 
superiority over the former. If we mistake not, these illustra- 
tions are peculiarly applicable to a question which, in his own 
time, was often and fiercely debated in reference to Lord Chat- 
ham. By his enemies, and they were both many and noisy, he 
was stigmatised as a charlatan, dangerous from bis impetuosity 
and self-confidence, fond of playing a hazardous game, and 
urging, with characteristic vehemence, desperate measures. By 
his friends and eulogists, these imputations were indignantly re- 
pelled. He was held up as the object of universal and un- 
bounded admiration ; the incorruptible patriot, the enlightened 
administrator, the statesman < all-compact ;' assuming, in a sea- 
son of severe emergency, the direction of government, and call- 
ing into triumphant exercise, the depressed energies of his 
country. A reference to the leading occurrences of his public 
career, will best decide this difierence. He lived in times of 
uncommon interest, and was called upon to decide and direct, 
amid events of most critical character and circumstance. It 
would, indeed, be fiir from easy to point out a subject more dif- 
ficult, or more important, than that which Mr. Thackeray 
has done himself credit by selecting. The last century was 
marked by changes more specifical^ influential on the imme- 
diate condition of Great Britain, than any that preceded them. 
The later years of Anne — the accession of the House of Bruns- 
wick — the Jacobite Rebellion — the commencement of the Ame- 
rican war — came all within the compass of Lprd Chatbam'9 
life, though he was politically concerned only in a part of the 
great vicissitudes of that agitated season. He was bom : in 
1708. At- an early age, be was placed upon the< foundation at 
Eton ; and it was while thus pursuing his youthful studies, that 
he was first attacked by gout, an hereditary tendency, that ma- 
nifested itself in boyhood, and was a frequent visitant until the 
close of life. In 1726, he was entered at Oxford, but the same 
malady pursued him here, and compelled him to quit college 
without taking, a d^ee. He afterwards went the contin^ital 
tour, and in i7S5, took his seat in parliamait as member &t 
Old Sarum. It was, however, necessary that he sboold adopt 
a profession, in aid of the inadequate means sopplicfd by his 
slender patrimony ; his portion as cadet of the family, amount- 
ing, on the very highest calculation, only to 4000/. He obtain. 
e<^ in consequence, a cornetcy in the blues, beyond which 
rank he never advanced ; nor, indeed, did he bold this long, 
for he was a bold opponent of Administration, and the mean 
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* The serrile standaffl from the free-born band ' -^epi 

* He tocAt and bade thee lead the patriot band.^ ' 

It was the fashion in this, as in more recent time^ fbr the 
l^i^r^ of OppofiitioD to attach themselves to . the mr$<W of 
th^beir^ipaF^nt; and Mr, Pitt, as identified with, that kf^dp 
i^cc^ted a post about the person of the Prince', of Wale%t|ii 
1,7<97. In the iqtrignes and c^i^nges which saceeeded ti^iifttf 
«igqalioQ of Wsilp^e early in .L742, Mr« Pitt ^eii#..tO;^hi«it 
))ad np share : the friends of Lord Cobhamy to w^ieyii'lK^ifcAl 
a^tfiched hio^sel^ did not form a par^ of the new AdminisMf 
^pn^Aod were of course active in opposing itis measufoscMjiiy^ 
spoken with the utmost eneirgy against the proposal foCiistiteir 
Sizing the Hanoverian troops; and, with tl^ view of: exti|bjtJW 
ibe daaracter and effect of hi^ elocj^ence at this early pj^lifi^^ 
his career, we shall extract from the memoirs, of 4 poiHepi]^ 
TMy»ii spirited and discriminating comparison be^^^F^f^iiya 
orttorv.aqd that of the celebrated Murray, afterwards "^^'^f 
l^Qsneldi who made, we believe, on this qccasipii^ hi^ pot^^^pl 

*^ On the first day, Murray was introduced to support the C^tii^ 
^idi he did ill a set speech extremely methodic^, with gMit ^tt4 
sploiittty^' stad veiry finie odlouriA^. He was tepUed to by Ftlt,(wlH9 
m dw most masterly manner^ li^yn^ hold of the weakest parta bfilda 
Upe^ch idfth the greatest strength o£ espitssioi^ and. in the^Boas 
man^y.aUrle I ever wi|nea|ed| turned aknost ^ hjs cafoiars jpainM 
hlau Murray had laid a good deal of stress on cj^osing ti(et|;ttpoj^ 
sistency of advisiDg one thing the one year, and tlie next ip^UNi 
merely through a spirit of opposition. Pitt shewed how &efi 
Was Variec), but varied by the ministers ; and then turned ^eiy 1 
toent Murray had employed against himself. ' The tnfe'lti^e IfiElli 
bl^iid^, ai^d could not divest himself of ti e^rtitla' vfipiMaid^'^ 
navittg been etnpto3^ by dtbers. The other spoke like a gei4lE»4iiD| 
like « stateaaMin, who mt what he said, aad^ possessed tbeitpniigirtl 
^desire of 4:0B^eying that feeling to others, for.their owniniorfsft^.«nd 
^at of their country. Murray gain4 your atteptioD by the r|if»s|ii« 
Quity of his argument;s, and the elisgance of his :dictian*.< F^ ooai* 
mands your attention and respect, by the noblepejp, the ^^re^teeps 
of his sentiments, the strength and energy o^liis expressipos^i^d^fl^ 
certainty you are in of his always rising to a greater el^i^pn l^pm 
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scrawl, whidi I hdve drawa to an iiHineafiureable leogth, fVon the 
difficulty I fiad in bayiog done whea Pitt, is tfao subject; fprl think 
him sincere]/ the most finiflhed character I eyer knew.' 

• Wbert, in 17*4, the Carteret ministry resigned, the Pelbams 
c^me into' power, on the priticiple of uniting men of all parties 
int6 one * broad-bottomed administration^.* Lord Cobham joined 
th^m, but Mr. Pitf s opposition to the system of foreign sub*» 
iidies, and his uncotnpromising reprobation of the King's 
llanerrertan partialities, had created a personal prejudice against 
Mm id t)ie highest quarter, and he was excluded. A little 
^itic yielding, however; on the part of the offender, together 
with the abtolnte necessity for securbig the services of so effl- 
eietit an lilly, gradually overcame the expression at least of 
this antipathy, and, after an intet'niediate appointment to thd 
vic^reasuryship of Ireland, he was gazetted, in May 1746> as 
Paymaster of the forces. In this office, he distinguished himself 
Iry an faonouirable and even punctilious disinterestedness. H^ 
Seetined the customary mode of retaining large balances iti his 
hands,, by which his predecessors had realized not lesstbaH 



SiBf^h It' be tbi^'Wortd'^ feshion to haff-canonize the passiotf^ 
\fflF oftintithes as effectually degrade as meaner impulses caiij 
fi^^6j^iliBf)ie tvils enthralled. But these discussions we waive : 
^ij ^^"^4^ M^^ ^^ ^ deeply and too widely itito the history 
ToL. XXIX. K.S. P P 
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of tfaethnei^; and ^we should- be oomfKUcd to tego^ina labre 
Mtensire reference to authorities than the oiroumttaBves of tka 
case woald justify. Mr. Pitt's junction with the rainistry aeems^ 
after all, to have been but a half-hearted concession ; a cessa- 
tion of opponency, rather than a cordial and active oo-opera- 
tion. He could oreathe freely but in two elements, open and 
vehement opposition, or supreme direction^ In this lan^d 
state, jhiogs remained until 17$^} when he retired from office, 
with a pension of 1000/., and resumed his political activity. 
His splendid faculties, which had been for some years in a state 
of slumber, were now roused and pet forth ; and he appears to 
have exercised an authority and control over the house, that 
has, probably, never been possessed by any other individual, ex- 
cept when supported by power or influence. The known intrepi- 
dity of the man gave force to his addresses; it was well under- 
stood, that he was neither to be intimidated nor ccgoled. While 
be could, at will, sheathe the most poignant personalities witliia 
|;he smoothest phrases ^nd the most specious urbanity of man- 
ner, his more usual dealing was in the way of undisguised 
sarcasm, contempt, and indignation. His majestic person, his 
eagle aspect and piercing eye, his fine and flexible voice^ the 
mingled dignity and grace of bis attitude and action, ^ve the 
utn>ost weight to his speeches, and confirmed his ascendancy. 
A short time before he left office, and while he yet continued 
in * half-faced fellowship ' with Administration, a petition was 
presented against the return of the member for Berwick, a 
Mr. Delaval^ on the score of bribery. A letter from Mr. Fox, 
afterwards Lord Holland, gives a striking descriptioi^ of the 
debate that followed this application. 

* Delaval made a speech on his being thus attacked, full of w^ 
humour, and buffoonery, which kept the house in a continued roar 
of laughter. Mr. Pitt came down trom the gallery, and took it on 
in his highest tone of dignity. He was astonished when he heard 
what had been the occasion of their mirth. Was the dignity of the 
House of Commons on so sure foundations, that they might rentare 
themselves to shake it ? Had it not, on the contrary, been dnsiniab* 
ing for years, till now we were brought to the very brink of the 
precipice, where, if ever, a stand must be made ? Him comptimeflta 
to the Speaker,-— eloquent exhortations to whigs of all conditioDs, to 

defend their attackecl and expiring liberty, &c Dtsplcaaed, 

as well as pleased, allow it to be the finest speech that was ever 
made ; and it was observed that, by his first two periods, he brouht 
the House to a silence and attention that you might have heaxu a 
pin drop.' 

On another occasion, when the House had ventured to laugh 
at an equivocal phrase that he had used, he * angrily and 
< haughtily observed, that it was a blundering latfghJ 
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Ai a apedmen of die fearless' and overwhelming eharacter 
ef bis perscuttl iqipeals, his treatment of the Hononvable Huiue 
Gampbell, may serre as an example. That gentleman bad, in 
the debate en the Hessian and Russian Siibsidiesi with very 
bad taott called npon the Hoasei with an obviocis reference to 
Mr. Pitt) to ^ punUk the eternal tnvective$% and to resented 
tocks VLipow* superiitt's.* 

' It is said, that the extreme sererity of language in the follow- 
ing speech, chiedy directed against Mr. H. Campbell, was greatly 
faei^ten^ by the contemptuous tonei action^ and countenance with 
which Mr: Pitt ponounced it. He said, *^ Such little matter had 
beet) efi^red on tke defensive side, that he did not know where to go^ 
If Mr. H. OEiDi{d»dl had had any Uiiog else to say, he would not have 
dwelt for half an bour on the treaty of Wolfenbuttle. What had he 
produced? A list of great lords who signed it ! How were their names 
to induce the House to refer these treaties to a committee ? Such 
poor little shifts and evasions might do in a pie*poudre court ; they 
were unworthy of a great House of Parliament. Once Mr. H* 
Campbell had been his great friend, and they had trod the great 
patfas'ofsMvec/tve; together, which now Mr. Campbell wanted to 
have punbhed, so ready was he by a side*wtnd to level the laws, 
and so fond of superiors I Nay, he had urged that the Act of Set- 
tlement was not obligatory tul the treaties were ratified ! He (Mr# 
jPiit) prayed to HeaTen, that doctrines, dangerous as manjfesioes^ 
snigbi not prevail there I The gentleman had dared tp avow such 
doctrioe-— but a court would never want one servile lawyer for any 
purpose. In the profligate, prerogative reign of James L, when a 
great Duke * was at the head of power, even that House of Com- 
mons possessed a member who dared to call him steUionatus f . And 
there did not want a servile latuyer to call for punishment on the 
honest burgess. We have a King who disdains to keep peace with 
aoch a servile Umwer* But," said Mr. Pitt, turning to, and directly 
iioddinff at Mr. Hume Campbell, who sat three benches above him^ 
f^ I will not dress up this ima^e. under a third person; I apply it to 
bim. His is the slavish doctrine. He is the slave, aoid the shame 
of tfab doctrine will stick to him as long as his gown sticks to his 
back — but his trade is words ; they were not provoked by me— but 
they are not objects of terror, but of my ridicule and contempt." ' 

' There was no silencing such a man as this. Power did not 
awe biin; bair triggers could not move him: to encounter him^ 
calm, and self-possessed as be was in his very wrath, was in- 
evitable discomfiture. He took high and unassailable ground ; 
foade DO concessions to prgudice or expediency ; but flung a 
atara and araalling defiance to all his enemies, from the ander^ 
ling of the Treasury-bench to the monarch on the throne. We 

' ^ The Duke of Buckingham — alluding to the Duke of Newcastle. 
f Spotted Hke' a weasel. 

P P 2 
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sb^l} tieresft^r^givie examples of <hiA bold;inMt9QMoc^o|f ^fMK 
pAilar viefws of the eonsUluUom mvA oftl^fifieteujc^re o/^]gl^ 
principle, appeal t^ &ct, and eitaftieaof doopmentai^ evi^eOflb 
thfot distinguished bis statements ofconatitationaldoctrineL 

With such a roan As the Duke of Newcastle, weak, wavering 
and versatile, at it» bead, it was impossible for aoy admiftistnlr 
tion to preserve the confidence of the country, or to-maititaiB 
its influence. abroad. Disaster pressed on disaster. The failitff 
of By pg, the loss of Minorca, the loss of Calcutta in the Eafit 
Indi&v <^nd the surrender of Oswego in North America^ wi^ 
much mismanagement in the home administration, came in m4 
of a powerful Opposition ; and the loss of Murray,.who was pro- 
moted to the chief-justiceship of the King's Bench, left the mU' 
nistry without an effective advocate in the House of ConiBOBB. 
Mr. Pitt was now called to high office ; he became secretary 
of state, and after a temporary secession, the effect of antipathies 
and predilections in high places, he was finally established in 
that office, June 39, 1757. 

In the outset, appearances were most unpromising* The coi^ 
v^ition of Closter-seven, the failure of the expedition ^gainpt 
Rochfort, with other untoward circumstances, tended to deepen 
the gloomy aspect of public affairs. In all these odimuiies, 
however, Mr. Pitt saw only additional motives for energy and 
determination. He knew the resources of the powerful cooo- 
try whose ruling counsels he directed, and he was resolved on 
calling them out to the very uttermost. He placed UgooifBr 
at the head of the military administration ; rejected the capitu- 
lation of Closter-seven, aim placed the Anglo-Hanoverian arj^y 
under the command of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick s gfae 
effectual support to the King of Prussia; harassed the Fren^ 
coast, and destroyed Cherbourg; expelled the French from 
India and North America ; and, in short, raised the condition 
and spirit of Great Britain from defeat and dejection, to the 
highest elevation of credit and command. He patronized ^^at- 
son and Clive, Boscawen and Hawke, Amherst and W'olie; 
and the strongest eulogy on his character as a minister, is fur- 
nished by the contrast between the state in which he found bis 
country, and that in which he led it at his resignation in I76l*. 
But the truest test of bis ability is supplied by the doeameata 
which unfold the reasons of his conduct, and furnish tbm hmf 
to his decisions ; and it is to be regretted that, in some rt* 
spects, these are so scanty. Of his state papers, and of iSs 
correspondence with commanders and negotiators, Mr* Thack- 
eray has given a valuable collection, though we should supposa 
that it might have been considerably and advaotag^oosfy en- 
Wged. out of his, parliamentary speeches, in which he'd^ 
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tiriled'at ldt^thein<>th^S5 thereasonB, and die hlstinry of h!s 
{ksiicy,' Iktl^ tnore than fregmenU, crude and disjointed, remaitt, 
tfltbotigb, like the wreck of the I^rthenon, enough to shew the 
strength and majesty that characterized them when entire. We 
€2an really see no reason for supposing that they fell short of 
the highest models ; and they were superior to the great ex- 
amples of antiquity at least in this, that they were extempo*- 
raneous; not the results of long and painful study, but the 
spontaneous expression of feeling, imagination, and Vrgnment. 
The history of this splendid administration is yet to be wiitleri, 
dnd'it is a task worthy of the most acute and aCcompli^ahed mind. 
' Few British reigns have been more remarkable for the pi^e*- 
Vatence of court-intrigue, thafn that of George the Third. We 
shall not stop to inquire whether this was the consequence of 
that monarch's very peculiar character, or whether it was the 
effect of accidental circumstances ; nor is it of material im- 
portance, at present, to ascertain this point. The fact, however, 
must be both admitted and explained, before that chapter 
r>f the histonr of England can be adequately written. Mr. 
•Thaekeray's Memoir would have been more complete and satis- 
ftctory on the subject of Mr. Pitt's resignation, if he had taken 
■some pains to examine and explain the state of things in this 
respect, at the commencement of that reign. It would of course 
be impracticable for ns to make any attempt to supply the de- 
ficiency, within any allowable limit; and from the same cause, 
•#« shall decline involvinff ourselves in the labyrinth of change, 
caprice, Weakness, and degradation, that marked the period 
succeeding the secession o? Mr. Pitt. He was not, however, 
wanting to his duty as a member of parliament. He condemned 
the treaty of Paris, and exposed, on patriotic grounds, the tax 
on perry and cider, 

* This debate gave rise to a humorous incident, which fixed a 
ridiculous epithet upon one of the chief promoters of the bill. At 
this time, a song of Dr. Howard's which began with the words, 
« Gentle shepherd, tell me where," and in which each stanza ended 
with that line, was in the mouths of all. Mr. Grenville, in answer 
to Mr. Pitt, contended^ that the present tax was unavoidable, be- 
cause the government did not know tvhere else they could lay a tax 
itf eqani efficiency. '* Let the honorable gentleman,'' said he, *' ieU 

.wt tuifre you can lay another tax; let the honourable gentleman, 
I^sa^i tcU we tohereJ' He then sat down. Mr. Pitt paced slowly 

^pot, pf the house, humming the line, *' Gentle Shepherd, tell me 

'whefo.'* The effect was irresistible, and settled upon Mr. Grenville 
^e sippdlation of «• The Gentle Shepherd." ' 

The, particulars of the celebrated negotiatory interviews 

.t)$twfei;i Mr. l^itt and the King are stated on the authority of 
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Lord Hardwicke's letter; )»ut Mr. Thadcer;^y's coQuaeiits »e 
too courtier-like for our taste. The circumstances connected 
with Mr. Pitt's second adrntnistration, if that may be so 
termed, in which he engaged with health impaired and nerres 
shattered, and during the greatcfr part of which he was inca- 
pable of applying to pubhc business, are stated with com- 
petent detail, but insu^cient discrimination. The quarrel 
with his old friend Lord Temple, seems to indicate a temper 
exasperated by disease; and other questionable particulars are 
probably referrible to a similar cause; but we have, clearly, but 
one side exhibited, and Mr. Pitt's own explanation is wanting. 
For the system which was acted upon from 1766 to 176S, we 
conceive tiiat Lord Chatham is to be considered as irrespon- 
sible. His resignation < was in fact nothing more than the 
^ official relinquishment of an appointment in which he had 
' long ceased to exercise his authority, or to exert hb abilities.' 
Retirement and reconciliation with his friend Lord Temple, 
restored Lord Chatham to health enough for the resumption 
of active life, and he again appeared in the House of Lords. 
Li the affair of Wilkes he made a decided stand in behalf of 
the liberties of the subject; and as his speeches on this occa- 
sion have been more effectively reported than usual, we shall 
extract somewhat largely. Lord Mansfield had denied tlie 
right of the Peers to interfere with the judicial proceedings of 
the Commons, and he had declared his ignorance of any code 
or law imposing limits on their power as judges. Lord Chat- 
ham replied to this in the following forcible language. 

' '' The noble Lord assures us, that he knows not in what code tlie 
law of Parliament is to be found ; that the House of Commons, when 
they act as judges, have no law to direct them, but their own wiedom; 
that their decision is law ; and if they determine wrong, the subject 
has no appeal but to Heaven. What then, my Lords, are all the 
generous efforts of our ancestors, are all those glorious contentiohs, 
by which they meant to secure to themselves, and to transmit to 
their posterity, a known law, a certain rule of living, reduced to riiis 
conclusion, that, instead of the arbitrary power of a King, we mast 
submit to the arbitrary power of a House of Commons? If this be 
true, what benefit do we derive from the exchange? Tyranny, my 
Lords, is detestable in every shape ; but in none so formidable as 
when it is assumed and exercised by a number of tyrant*. But, my 
Lords, this is not the fact, this is not the constitution ; we ha'oe a Iftw 
of Parliament, we have a code in which every honest man may Ihid 
it. We have Magna Charta, we have the statiite-book, and the Bill 
of Rights. 

' *' if a case should arise, unknown to these great authorttm, we 
have still that plain English reason left, which is the foundation of all 
our English jurisprudence. That reason tells us, thi^t every Judicial 
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canre, and every political 8oeietjr» must be rested with those powers 
and privHeges which are necessary for performing the office to which 
they are appointed. It tells us^ al80> that no court of justice caa 
bare a power inconsistent with, or paramount to» the known laws of 
the land ; that the people, when they choose their wepresentatives, 
never mean to convey to them a power of invaiJ' 
trampling upon the liberties of those whom they 
security would they have for their rights/ if once tl 
a court of judicature might determine every questi 
fore it, not by any known, positive law, but by the 
natef arbitrary rule, of what the noble lord is pleasi 
dom of the court? With respect to the decisions of the courts of 
Justice^ I am far from denying them dieir due weight and authority ; 
yet, placing them in the most respectable view, I still cansider ihem, 
not as law, but as an evidence of the law ; and before they can arrive 
even at that degree of authority, it must appear, that they are 
founded in, and confirmed by, reason ; that ttiey are supported by 
precedents taken from good and moderate times ; that they do not 
contradict any positive law ; that they are submitted to without re- 
luctance bjr the people ; that they are unquestioned by the legis- 
lature, (which is equivalent to a tacit confirmation,) and, what, in 
ifij judgement, is by far the most important, that they do not violate 
the spirit of the constitution. My Lords, this is not a vague or loose 
expression : we all know what the constitution is ; we all know that 
the first principle of it is, that the subject shall not be governed by 
the arUirium of any one man, or body of men, (less than the whole 
legislature,) but by certain laws, to which he has virtually given his 
consent, which arc open to him to examine, and not beyond his 
ability to understand/ ' 

These constitutional dicta were re-inforced by this great 
statesman in the debate on Lord Rockingham's motion, Jan. 
9Mj 1770, for an inquiry into the state of the nation. 

* ** My Lords, I need not look abroad for grievances. The grand 
capital mischief is fixed at home. It corrupts the very foundation of 
our political existence, and preys upon the vitals of the state. The 
constitution at this moment stands violated. Until that wound be 
healed, until the grievance be redressed, it is in vain to recommen4 
union to Parliament, in vain to promote concord among the people. 
If we mean seriously to unite the nation within itself, we must con- 
vince them, that their complainto are regarded, that their injuries 
shall be redressed. On that foundation, 1 would take the lead m re- 
commending peace and harmony to the people. On any other, I 
would never wish to see them united again. If the breach in the 
constitution be effectually repaired, the people will of themselves re* 
turn to a state of tranquillity. — If not— May Discord frevaij^ 
FOR EVER ! I know to what point this doctrine and this language 
ivill appear directed. But I feel the principles of an Englishman, 
and I utter them without apprehension or reserve. The crisis is in- 
deed alarming ; so much tne more does it require a prudent relaxa- 
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tion oa %he, part of QqTemn 
mft a constitutional qiiesti 
forms and on the princi^es 
cidted in ntntne other mannei 
rather than the Bation shou 
iDtMBter, 1 hope, my Lords 
brnttght to iMUB. and Mtiy 
mi^U My. Lofdty tUa ia n< _ 

by that criterion^ by which alone we can dktiaguiih wiiat ia^feetlodl^' 
from what IS not -r by the principles of the En^ish constttudoD.' t 
have been bred up in these princmles, and know thai, when- the lihertgF' 
of the subject is invaded, and all redress denied him, resistance » 
justified* If I bad any doubt upon the matter, I ahoeld ibHow the 
example aet-us by the moat rererend bench, with wboib 1 believe it 
ia ra maxim, when any doubt in point of faith arises, w any question 
of controversy is started, to appeal at ence to the greatest souree ami 
evidence of our religion-^I mean the Holy Bible: the conatitutkm 
has its political Bible, by which, if it be fiurly consulted, every poK*' 
tical question may, and ou^t to be determined. Magna Charta, the 
Petition of Rights, and the Bill of Rights, form that oede wfiieh I eaU 
the Bible of the English ooMtiivtion. Had some of his Majesty's im^ 
happy predecessors trusted less to the ooromenta of their mimstenr^ 
had they been better read in the text itself, the glovious Revolutieo' 
would have remained only possible in theory, and woold i^M aoir 
have existed upon record, a formidable example to tbeir aucoeasors.^ 

It was with reference to this speech, that Sir Philip Francis^ 
in his pamphlet on paper currency, describes Lord Chathaim, 
as exclaiming * with a monarches voice» ^' Let Discoiii> tr^-^ 

VAIL FOR EVER." ' 

Mr. Thackeray holds out to ua no temptation rU> enter wKt 
the confused and agitated period which intervened b^tvaeao* 
the date last quoted, and that of Lord Chatham'a death. Me 
has evidently sunk under his sabject. The betd and patriotic 
course of the statesman appals his biographer, and it is heidier^ 
done justice to, nor fairly followed out« It is a remarkable 
feature in the decided character of Lord Chatham, tbat ^^fina. 
was not' diminished by age. His views of the consfi$atipa 
seemed to become even more popular than tl>ey w^e ia hk 
earlier days ; he put more frequently and more conspicyoM^ 
forward, his attachment to whig principles; he.became a {xmtc 
* vert to trieunial parliamenu,' and identified bimaelf i»ore'^> 
ttrely with the cause of the people. The p^rt tbat he^lo^; 
respecting the American war, is of common . koowledgOr . .He: 
had ppposed Mr. Grenville's Stamp Act, and promoted iU r^. 
peal. In the after efforts to ta:^ America, K^ ii)v*fjl^h||[ ^^o^. 
tended for the non-existence of the right in th^ p^i^m GQWItrjr>^ 
be aided Dr. Franklin in bis negotf^iqn^ ,Yi^i(|} jj^% /HUak^lk* 
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whtth Ibe war was carried on. But, when the crisis became, r 
appalRng, when France took part with the revolted colonies, i^. 
and threatened England with destructioDa — then did < tbat.o|d 
< man eloquent' transcend even the foxmer doingt of ^i$ glorious 
Ufe. It mutt;, indeed, have been aapectaclenevento be fer^< 
gpttciH to see that magnificent example of «i«ntld elierf^ vie^'^ 
tprious over age and disease^ when this great statesman rose ta 
deliver, fais last oraciilar> counsels to that country for which he' 
bed lived, and for which he was now about to die. / . ' 

* He was led into the House of Peers by his son, the tioa. WilUaim 
Pit^ and his 8on-ia-]aw, Lord Midion. He was dressed ia a rich 
suit of black velvet, and covered up to the knees in flaaneK Within' 
his large wig» little more of his countenance was seen than his fi^ui* 
Une UQie^ and his penetrating eye, which retained all its native are. 
H^ looked like a dying man, yet never was seen a figure of mote < 
dignity: he appeared like a being of a superior species. The Jords 
Stood upi and made a lane for him to pass to his seat, whilst, with 
a .gracefulness of deportment for which he was so eminenUy distin- 
guished, he bowed to them as he proceeded. Having tdcen hi* 
saat on the bench of the earls, he listened to the speech o^ the Duke 
of Richmond with the most profound attention. After Lord Wey-' 
mouth had spoken against the address. Lord Chatham rose with 
slowness and difficulty from his seat, leaning on his crutches, and 
supported by his two relations. He took one hand firom hia crutch, 
and raised it, casting his eyes towards heaven, and said, *' I thank 
God that I have been enabled to come here this day— to perfbro^ 
my duty, and to speiak on a subject which is so deeply impresse^d 
on my mind. I am old and infirm — have one foot, more than one 
foot, in the grave. — ^I have risen from my bed, to stand up in the 
cause of my country — perhaps never again to speak in this house !" 
The reverence, the attention, the stillness of the house were here 
most affecting ; had any one dropped a handkerchief, the Mae would 
have been heard.' 
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After baViBg paid a brief tribute t6 Lord Chatham's nnqties^ 
tioned ability as a war minister, Mr. Itiackeraj proceeds at 
follows. 

* As Lord Chatham never had a fair opportunity of exerting his 
abilities as a minister during peace, we cannot say to what degree be 
was qualified to excel in the civil departments of administration. He 
had not participated in the councils of government during the 
administration of Mr. Pelham or that of the Duke of Newcastle. 
When he ¥ras hmuielf Secretary of State, the whole conduct of the 
war, which centered in him, of course precluded him from bestowng 
any minute attention upon the domestic regulations of the country. 
The time during which he afterwards held the Privy Seal, was spent 
by him almost entirely upon a bed of sickness. We have, therefore, 
I repeat, no sufficient evidence to pronounce upon Lord Chatham's 
qualifications to direct the administration of a country during peace. 
It, however, appears certain, that neither his disposition nor hb 
abilities qualified him so Well for financial arrangements. Upon one 
occasion, he declared himself ** a lover of honourable war,^ and in so 
doing, he probably informed us as to one feature of his character. 
Upon another occasion, he said, ** Whilst I had the honour to serve 
his Majesty, I never ventured to look at the Treasury but at a dis- 
tance ; it is a business I am unfit for, and to which I never could 
have submitted.*' But even these concessions must be made with 
caution. The plans which Lord Chatham, when Mr. Pitt, proposed 
fbr the regulation of the militia, evince great perspicuity and minute- 
aess of csuculation ; and the honourable economy he practised in his 
office of Pajrmaster, prove that he would have been a frugal steward 
for the public, wherever frugality was practicable. It is known, that 
his friend and poHtical associate, Mr. Legge, entertained the highest 
opinion of Mr. Pitt's abilities in those very departments in which be 
was himself so distinguished. ** Eminently," said Mr. Legge^ la a 
confidential friend, *< as Mr. Pitt has distinguished himself as a W^ 
Minister^ if he is permitted to make the peace, and to continue ia 
power, the world will see him shine still more upon a peace establish- 
ment than he did during the war." 

* It has been object^ to Lord Chatham, that, professing himself 
the ardent advocate of liberty, he was not, when in administration, 
proportionately zealous in that most important cause. But the charge 
IS founded neither in truth nor in reason. Whoever considers the 
nature of the war, when Mr. PStt was Secretary of State, will edy 
wonder that he found time tio discharge, or strength- to soslaia his 
necessary duties> without undertaking any additional load* Tba 
raultipy^ and momentous cares ef bis office». and his weU ko««n 
zeal for tho sovereign, never led him; however, to neglect any pro* 
per opportunity of advancing the true interests of his fdlo^ sul^e<;Ur 
As paymaster of the forces, he studied to promote tlie comforts of 
the veteran soldier ; as Secretary of State, he endeavoured to extend 
the advantages of the habeas corpus ; and be advised his royal master 
to adopt that salutary method of securin|^ die blessings or impartial 
justice, by contiauing the udge» ita their aj^pomtmetits apon'tfae 
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deiD^ of ^^ orpwik Th^seaod ojtber beoefiu of a iomaik iiaiam. 
were conferred upon the country^ by oae whose profince 9rm t^ 
superintend itsjareign concerns.' 

Of the private life of Lord Chatham^ few dctaik are preserved; 
but be appears to have been as amiable and exeaiplary in the 
social relations, as he was ardent and commanding in his public 
character. His letters to his immediate relatives are fiill of 
affectionate anxiety for their happiness and wel&re» 

Art. V. — Obieroations on the Mortality and Physical Management 
of Children. By John Roberton, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Edinburgh, Surgeon to the Manchester Lying-m 
Hospital, &c. &c. 12mo. pp. Sll. Price 7«* London, 1827* 

^'^HAT there should be great diversity of opinion and prac* 
tice in the mode of directing, informing, and ripening the 
intellect, necessarily follows from the nature of the subject 
worked upon, and of the object to which sach mental training 
refers. But, in the nurture of the body^ there wouU appear 
little room for change or improvement. The world is in it^ 
old age; — generation has succeeded generation ;*-iexperience 
has multiplied; — and if the best mode of bringing up children 
be not known now, it may well be a&ked» when will it be 
known ? 

The question is a fallacious one. Knowledge, unfortunately, 
does not include practice, though it is too often taken for 
granted that it does. We say ot a good or useful suggestion, 
that it only needs to be known, and it will be practised ; but 
cautious observers are chary of trusting to such benevolent as- 
sertions. The conduct of every age shews ns, tliat the most 
important discoveries, the most philanthropic inventions, pub- 
lished and propagated by all the zeal of the best-informed 
and most disinterested men, have had to struggle with the 
prejudices of the crowd year after year. We know that the in- 
ventors have suffered wrong and persecution while alive, and 
that injustice has often pursued their memory; and this bav 
arisen neither from envy nor hatved, but from sheer igtKK 
ranee and dislike of innovstion* How often did we hear 
people declaiming against chose times of darkness, when the 
philosopher was obliged- by the Inquisition to recant his doc- 
trine of the motion of the earth round the^snn ! Such decla- 
mation is natural enough: it is, no doubt, of great consequence 
in the theory of the heavens, to be aware of the truth of Ga-* 
lileo's assertion. But a very little inquiry will satisfy us^ thai 
folly and prejudice not less^dark,, and,, we hesilbte not tv sag^ 
ii, niBch-B^ore dpnt^noUvethaa even. that o£ his peroecutorsy-are 
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mott importfttice to us than the revolutions of the tt^M. 

We have litUe favour for popular medical treatises. ' Gene- 
rally speaking, they produce unmingled evil, encourage quaclp 
ery, and give birth to hypochondriacism and much unneces- 
•ary^miseryy smnecines terminating hi ptentalure death. *Mr. 
^bertoa's book is chiefly of a dietetical nettrro, afid wbife 
coDtaininff a great deal that is shrewd, sevisvble^ ttnd ^odicibdii, 
is more free from objection than any similar work we ar« soe^ 
qvabted with. 

The mortality of children is first discus^. From an ex- 
tensive examination of the registers of different parishes, the 
relative number of deaths under ten years, has been ascertained 
pretty correctly; and the conclusions to which the investigin 
tion leads, deserve the attention and consideration of every 
thinking mind* 

The jLondon Mortality Bills for thirty years, from 1786 
to 1S£0 inclusive, afford the results which Mr. R. has con** 
densed in the following table. He divides the time into 'five 
periods of seven j^ears each, and then gives the per-centifg^ of 
deaths at certain ages. 

ToUl 

Deaths 

nnder IS. 

46.84 
44.35 
45.04 
40.79 

* Average total per centime of deaths in 35 years, under the age 
often, 44.72. 

* In the year 1811, the population of London within the bilb ^ 
mortality^ was seven hundred and seventy-seven thousand ; and io 
1821, one million one thousand and forty-nine; annual mortaHty 
1 in every 34 .19. 

* Before proceeding to the tables which relate to other places, it 
will be necessary to make a^w remarks on the above table, compiled 
from the London bills, that the reader may better comprehend the 
nature and authority of such documents. 

* There can be no doubt, that the proportion of deaths under ten^ 
as stated in the London table, is too low ; for the following re«s«nilil 

*. 1st. The London bills include only such as are buried wttfr'H^ 
rites of the Established Church. Dissenters, Jews, and others, 
many of them of the poorest class, in which the rate of infantile mor- 
tality is very high, are omitted. But for this circumstance, there ii 
reason to think, that the deaths under ten would be more .than they 
jure in the table by at least 4 or 6 per cent. 

* 2ndly. liondon, it is wdl known, does not nudntaiA itsdf in po> 



Period!. 


Total No. of 

Deaths id the 

RegUten. 


Under the 
age of 3. 


BetMcen 
Sands. 


5 and 10. 


1 


137,260 


S2.68 


9^ 


3^1 


2 


134,760 


31.77 


10U)5 


4.02 


S 


133,86* 


28.73 


11.37 


4.25 


4 


127,521 


29.99 


10.05 


4.00 


S 


137,908 


26.84. 


9.65 


4.30 
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recruits^ mpfitty.unmajri^M, betweei^ tbe ttge« of LSandSO;^ cootar 
quentj^, the adult portion of the iiihabitanta will at all timeft in^tdulf 
preponderate ; and the number of death9 ahove^ and the number of 
deaths under 1 jl, will of course be in like disproportion.' p. 12. 

' iDv.Btie^ in kia ireatUe on ReTeraioaaiy Ptiymenta^ statea 
|]^ Annnal average of births from 1759 to 1768, at 15,710^ 
while tbtft of the bvtriAls aroouoted to fi£»956:— ^mdcuig a defi« 
cimcy of above 7000*. At Rome, from 1759 to 1761, tin 
medium of births was 5167; of burials, 715df. And he gtvea 
elsewhere a table of the principal oiticB of Europe, where the 
position is established beyond doobt^. In Northampton, dvb* 
ring 28 years, the whole number of burials exceeded the whole 
number of baptisms by 1098* In Ali-Saints parish in that 
town, during 36 vears (1735 — 70), there were baptized, 3£4ft9 
buried, 3690: of which number, 1206 died under 2 yearai 
276 between 2 and 5; and 155 between 5 and la So tha^ 
out of 100 burials, there were 49*5, and, of 100 bom, 50.49 
died, under the age of 101|. 

That large cities and manufacturing places are not likdy to 
increase the population of a country, may easily be supposed: 
that they should prove so destructive to it, could hardly have 
been expeated. It is true, objections may be made to the ac« 
curacy of the tables. It may be said, that many births are 
never registered; and this is correct to a certain extent* But 
^he fact is observed constantly in ever^ country; and where 
the registers are a police regulation (as m Sweden}, they can^ 
pot be materially falsified. As an additional illustratioo of the 

general correctness of what has been advanced, we shall give 
9e following table, drawn up from the Registers of the Church 
of Grappenhall in Cheshire. The parish consists of two town« 
Hhips, Orappenhall and Latchford. The former is a country 
village, three miles south of Warring^n ; the latter may be con^* 
aidered as a suburb of the last mentioned town. 



Cmsua of 1821. 



Funilies employed io 
Affricnltnre. Traae. Qther wftys. 
Grappenhall 57 8 5 

X^tch&rd 95 9* I 



Malts. Feimiles. ToUl. 
182 179 SQh 

426 519 944 



-ISOS 



♦ Second EditioB, 1772t p. 178. t P* l?^- 

,t?r3QS^ Up. 255. 
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44« iM«li»>a wtht mriaUfyqfCkaOh^: 

The^htodicrsftsof lAtddbrimie ^ffmSfMf^fdfiofed in the 
coCI»n-aia»a<iMlories ; and nre perhaps nn^^e ihtin ddtrt>le WtntC 
they were ten yeiurs ego« 

• The total nmnber of Bariak at Grappenhall Church 
from Dec. SI*, 1812, to Dec. 31, 1827, was 556 

The total ftuitiber of Bapliatna for the sufne tii»e ••••.. '971 

Making a deficieoey of l6S 

Of tbaM, th0 B^tisim belonging to Grappenhall were 109 
The Burials belonging to Grrappenball • • • • 9% 

IncreaatBg the population • • 17 

llie Burials belonging to Latcliford * « 12^ 

Baptbms belonging to Latchford 81 

Decrease ••«, # 41 

The total munber of Burials under 10 yeajrs. • 183 

Burials under 10, Latchford *••••••• 53 

Burials under 10, Grappenhall • • i 25* 

So that, of the burials out of Latchford, 4S .4 in each hundred 
were under the age of ten years ; and, oat of Grappenhall, 
27.1. While, of 100 children bom in Grappenhall^ 22.9 
die; in Latchford, 65 .4, before that age. 

The last number may be thought excessive, but still, it is an 
approximation to the truth ; and as a proof of this, we shall 
divide the period of 15 years into two parts; the first from 
Dec. SI, 1812, when the registers commence, to Dec. 31, 1818; 
the second, extending to Dec. 31, 1827. It has been noticed 
already, that the population has been probably doubled during 
this last period.' 

Eonals. 
Grappenhall, from Dec 31, 1812, to 

1818 i 41 

Latchford, for the above time 33 

Grappenhall, from 1818 to 1827. . • 51 
Latchford ....•...*.....•.. BSh- 



It siHHilu oe observed I tnat a great part ot Doth the baptistna ancl 
the burials belonging to I^atchford^ do not takeplace at Grappenhall ; 
but it is presumed, that the proportions win be pretty much the 
same. 



ptismc 


Bariab 




nnder 1<K 


♦7 


12 


14 


10 


92 


IS 


67 


49 
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. Tb^e^ fff(^Hn^Q8> iwe tbiok^^ fitr tp shew tbe truth of our 
^bf^rvatioofi, and allow us to set off the unbaptized chiklreii 
and those registered elsewhere, agamst the burials which ar^ 
solemnized elsewhere* We have at present, however, not suffi- 
Cftent evidence to draw precise corollaries as to the real state o^ 
in&Dtjle mprtali^; and we have es^tended oujt observations foe 
the purpose of inciting others to continue and multiply such 
^xamipations^ B^ it observed, that their value depends upoi^ 
entering into most particular detail. 

Mr. Roberton's Tables are drawn up from the Bills and Re- 
gisters of London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, Chester,' 
Carlisle, Warrington, Northampton, Spalding, Lynn, Eccles, 
Winwick, Grappenhall, Great Sbefford, Ackworth, and Holy- 
Cross. The general average of 100 burials for all these places, 
is, 31 .58 under £ years ; 9 .18 between 2 and 5; 4 .15 between 
5 and 10; and the total under 10 is 44.91. 

The next objects of inquiry are. At what time, and from what 
causes, does this mortality more especially take place ? Mr. 
R. has extracted a table of diseases and the ages at which they 
proved fatal, from the register kept at Rushoune Road Ceme-' 
tery, Manchester* This table, the Author remarks, suggests 
many important considerations. 

< Of the 2056 deaths from various diseases' (all under the age cf 
10) ' which it exhibits, 994 alone, and most of th^m within the first 
year of life, are from Convulsions, Infantile Decline, Water in tha 
Brain, Tooth Fever and Teething, Worm Fever and Bowel com-* 

Claints. Such terms are, no doubt, somewhat indefinite, and pro* 
ably, as has been already observed, comprise a variety of diseases 
which they do not express ; yet, into how many varieties soever .they 
nay be distinguishable, roost, if not all of them originate in disorder 
•f die firal passages. When to these we add, Remittent, Typhoid^ 
Continued and Infiammatory Fevers, which are to be traced, pern 
baps, in every instance, to a similar origin, we cannot fail being 
struck with the comparatively small number of deaths resulting from 
what are called regular diseases* No facts can shew more forcibly 
the importance which ought to be attached to the physical manage- 
inent of children. Upon it chiefly depends, under all circumstances^ 
the healthy condition of the digestive or^s; and when it is neg** 
lected or conducted in error,, the foundation is laid for many definite 
as well as anomalous ailments, which either ruin the health cmp 
speedily prove fati^l/ ,p« 88. 

Before oondnding our remarks on the Mortality of Children; 
it will be worth while to say a word or two on a blunder of Dr« 
Watt of Glasgow, which our Author has treated with more 
leni^ than it deserved. The Doctor, in examining the Glasgow 
Registers from 1785 to 1812, was surprised at the immense 
numbers formerly carried oflf every year by the small-pox; and 
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in order to ftscertaln the real aitiount of the samig of InfiracSe 
life from vaccination, he cdculated some of the last years of lb« 
regUter. He could scarcely believe the testimony of his senses^ 
he says, when he found, that still, one half of those who died, 
were under ten years of age; and he therefore concloded, that 
the deficiency occasioned by the want of small-pox, must have 
been made up by a greater mortality among the other diseases 
of children. The Doctor, however, forgot most unaccountobly, 
that, while the number of deaths were about the same, the 
population of Glasgow was not stationary, 

' « In the year 1783/ says Mr. Roberton,. * or rather in the first 
period of his table*, the per-centage of deaths under 10 for Glasgow 
IS 53.48 ; and the annual mortality of the inhabitants at all ages^ I in 
26.7. In the fifth pericyi, which includes the six years nrecedin^ 
1812, the per-centage of deaths under 10 is 55.49, and the annual 
mortality at all ages, 1 in 40.8. Here, the relative proportion of deaths 
under the tenth year is greater in the period of 1812, than in that of 
1783 ; and yet, on account of the very diminished ratio of the amuiai 
mortality of that city, the ac/toi/ mortality under 10 in 1812, it nearly 
one third less than it is in the period for 1783/ p. 46. 

What makes this strange blunder of Dr. Watt of more im- 
portance, is, that he was led to imagine, that, when the small 
pox was in full force^ It had the power of modifying measles, and 
rendering them mild ; but that now, as small-pox is nearly ex- 
tinct, measles are become as dangerous as the former used to be. 
That certain diseases have proved fatal to greater numbers-sin<^ 
the introduction of Vaccination than before, is evident ; but it is 
equally evident, how it' could not be otherwise. 

* It is well known, that, in former times, Small Pox committed its 
ravages principally on those under and about the age of two. N<m 
that its prevalence is so much diminished, the 4th and 5th years are 
more generally attained; at which periods and above, the number of 
diildren alive being of course much greater than before, measles, 
chincough, scarlet fever, croup, and other complaints (generally 
later than small pox in making their attack) find proportionally mortf 
victims.' p. 50. 

Such is the simple and satisfactory explanation of this won- 
derful objection to Vaccination* 

* Hie real cause,' adds Mr. Roberton, ' of the increased mortality 
from measles and other infantile complaints, may receive elucidaticm 
from the following considerations. Small pox, owing probably to 
the greater abuncbnce and virulence of its effluvia, was genmlly 
cau^t in a casual way, before measles and other infectious com* 

* ' See th^ Table referred to, p. 16.' 
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pkkUS) and mrep^ oS the more feeble and sickly; leaving the ftrong 

and vigorous only, to encounter the attacks of other diseases • 

In former tiifies, so completely did a variolous epidemic clear the 
field of all the feehle and predisposed under the age of 10, but more 
especially under 2 or 3, as occasionally to leave scarcely any in the 
to«rn or district where it prevailed, to perish by other diseases.' 

pp. 559 56. 

The second part of Mr. Roberton's work, treats of the 
proper mode of rearing children, and of the preservation of 
their health generally. Whether we consider the actual mor* 
tality, or, what is still worse, the crowds of diseased and emaciated 
objects who draw their breath in pain through youth and man- 
hood, wearisome to themselves and burdensome to others,--* 
living monuments of the mismanagement of their infancy,-— 
there is scarcely any subject more important to society or to 
individuals. 

It is not pretended, that all children can be reared ; but it is 
acknowledged on every hand, that thousands upon thousands 
fall victims to imprudence, inattention, and neglect. An infant 
at birth must be considered as a being, imperfect indeed, but 
with energies sufficient, if properly directed, to solidify and 
strengthen the bodily frame, and to give it those powers which 
are necessary to its well being in after life. The bones are 
half-formed; the muscles, weak and colourless; the cellular 
substance, which gives plumpness and roundness to the form, 
abundant ; the circulation is rapid, and the digestive powers 
and nervous influence as connected with animal life, are carried 
to their highest degree. Its life seems to consist in eating, di- 
gesting, and assimilating to its own substance the food which it 
takes. In advanced life, we know from personal experience, 
what an important agent sleep is in completing these processes. 
In infancy, the brain is still more readily excited, ana the con- 
nection between this organ and the stomach and bowels, is of 
more primary consequence. John Hunter was accustomed to 
say, that only three things were necessary for an infant,— 
* plenty of milk, plenty of sleep, and plenty of flannel.' Follow 
nature, is the precept of every writer, and that to which every 
0De at once assents. And yet, as a French writer observes, 
« Etablir ceprecepte^ tfest ce pas dejifaire une satyre amere de 
la conduite qtf observetit la plupart des parens ? On traite les en- 
Jans comme on trailerait des hommesJaitSj etpar cela seul on les em^ 
piche de devenir hommes dans toule la plinitude du moi^ The 
meaning of the phrase-^foUow nature, must be, to follow the 
growth of the difierent organs, to regulate and direct their pro- 

S restive development. The first thing is the animal growth, 
epending on proper digestion ; the next object of attention is 
Vol. XXIX. N.S. QQ 
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muscular power; the last, education of the mind. We 
only touch upon the first division. 

If improper food be administered, tlie digestive functions 
must be injured. 

* That the milk of the female is intended for her child, is a fact 
which has never been expressly denied ; yet, suspicion might seem 
to be thrown upon it by the conduct of some mothers, who, with no 
disqualification for suckling, decline the duty, and without scruple 
transfer it to the hired and doubtful affection of others. When the 
health of the female is good, however, and her milk plentiful, no 
excuse for such a course is admissible, whatever be her rank in 
society : as it is just, that she who determines not to suckle, ought 
not to become a moUier.' p. 105. 

It may be said, that the duty i^ troublesome and disagreeable : 
so are most duties ; but this is frequently rendered unnecessarily 
so, by want of management. 

< There is a prevailing, but erroneous notion,* says Mr. R., * that 
an infant cannot be too frequently suckled. On the contrary, every 
third or fourth hour is sufficient durine the day : and each time, the 
breast ought to be drained. By a little perseverance on the part of 
the nurse, and by taking care that the babe is suckled just before 
going to rest, it will acquire the habit of passing the night without 
the breast. Indeed, by beginning early, much may be done to divest 
nursing of many of the more irksome circumstances that usually 
attend it; and which, were the feelings of the mother less interested, 
must often render it an intolerable labour.' pp. 117, 118. 

By attention, and that moral care which a mother only is 
capable of bestowing, the trouble of nursing may in a great 
measure be surmounted : and, unless the taste is monstrously 
vitiated, it must become a source of the highest pleasure. 

After the first few months, a judicious mixture of cow*s 
. milk, bread, &c. may be gradually substituted, so as to wean the 
child by slow degrees from its natural food. 

' In general, it is of no great importance, at what precise period the 
infant is weaned. Should the mother have strength so long, the 
tenth month is sufficiently early ; and if the infant is weakly, two or 
three months longer can do no harm. It would appear that the 
natural time for weaning is about the 24th month ; that is, when the 
grinders have cut the gums, the child is able properly to masticate 
its food.' p. 149. 

We must here beg leave to dissent from our Author. The 
milk becomes changed, — less nutritive to the child, and its 
secretion is perhaps attended with more debilitating influences 
upon the mother, long before the 24th month. Among mothers 
who suckle their own children, keeping them too long at the 
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'oreast is ft frequent occurrence, and one which cannot be too 
much reprobated. It will seldom happen that artificial food, 
if discreetly prepared, will not agree as well with the child, 
after six months, as the mother's milk ; and the change which 
this liquid undergoes before the ninth, (p» 126) seems to shew, 
that nature intended it no longer for nourishment. While 
general observation proves that a woman, in suckling her own 
offspring, enjoys better health, and improves in her appearance, 
so, it also exhibits incontestibly, that, carried beyond a certain 
period, it is highly prejudicial, producing most distressing 
nervous symptoms, weakness, irritability, and premature old 
age. Weaning may be commenced in the fifth month,* by 
changing, slowly at first, the milk of the nurse for cream diluted 
with water and sweetened, or panada, or, as Mr. Roberton 
recommends, biscuit powder, or cracker boiled in water to a 
thin gruel, carefully beat through a sieve, and sweetened with 
fine sugar. This regimen, alternating with the mother's milk 
in greater or less proportion according to circumstances, may 
be so conducted, as, at the end of two or three months, to 
supersede the breast altogether, and the system of neither 
mother nor child sufiers from any violent change. Nothing, 
however, can be more preposterous than the common mode of 
weaning a child from the * breast raaternal' at once. 

The following passage contains so many excellent observa- 
tions, that, though rather long, we shall give it entire. 

< After weaning, no immediate alteration is necessary in the quality 
of the food, unless it be, that cow's milk may now be freely given ; 
the stomach at such an age being able to digest it without difficulty. 
The quantity of food proper for the infant, will depend upon obvious 
circumstances, and must, in every case, be left to the good sense of 
the super! ntendant. It should invariably be given at regular inter- 
vals : four meals in the day are sufficient. Enough bemg allowed 
for each meal, all gormandizing in the intervals is courageously to be 
forbidden ; and it requires courage to deny the cravings of a child, 
and good sense too. Children are admirable special pleaders, and 
singularly eloquent, when the stomach is concerned. They discover 
the assailable points of their nurse with instinctive acuteness; and 
when harping on one chord fails, another is soon strung, and every 
note of the gamut is sounded till they have attained their end. The 
misfortune is, that they realize the poet's words, which he applies to 
a very different class of feelings: with them, '* increase of appetite 
(really) grows by what it feeds on;" for the more they are pam- 
pered, the more difficult will it be found . to satisfy their capricious 
and morbid cravings. This is a serious subject to all parties con- 
cerned. There is no object in nature more pleasing — more calcu- 
lated to awaken feelings of kindliness and affectionate delight, than a 
lively, sweet-tempered, healthy child. On the contrary, &ere is, as 
certainly, nothing more irritable and repulsive, than one that is 

Q Q 2 
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•polled ; for, as might be expected, the higher quaKties ^f the i 
pot bdng as yet developed, the aniinal propensities, so far aa they 
exist, exert a paramount influence, proaucmg gluttony, inaolence, 
and tyranny ; and indeed every possible modification of selfishneis 
in all the artlessness of youthful sincerity. In such a case, our indig- 
nation is too oflen directed against the innocent victim of ^oss mis- 
manafferoent, when it certainly should be reserved for senior offend- 
ers. Many an infant is never permitted to know the feeling of a 
keen natural appetite. No sooner is the regular meal over, than 
some little matter, by way of indulgence, is thought necessary ; as 
iruit, preserves, pastry, animal jelly ; by and by, the sated palate 
craves for somethmg more stimulating, with which, in due iime^ it is 
als# gratified, in the forms of sausages, smoked tongue, wine, and 
similar dainties, proper enough it may be for the parent, but not 
guite suited to the wants and irritability of the infantile frame. Such 
outrage against all propriety, is seldom long unpunished by disease. 
Occasionally, innate vigour iS constitution will maintain an infant 
under such a system in plethoric health ; — a state of health, however, 
which " totters to its fall,'* as the first inflammatory attack gene- 
rally finds a ready victim. When life is spared, it is only a life of 
misery to the sufferer and its attendants.' pp. 150—2. 

We might easily enlarge our exti*act8 and observations on so 
copious a subject; but what we have already said, will be suffi- 
cient to give our readers a general idea of the style and matter 
of Mr. Roberton's book. The remarks on dress in the Vlth 
section, as well as the Xtb, on the derangement of stomach and 
bowels, deserve to be carefully read and studied ; but for these, 
we must refer our readers to the book itself, which enters into 
ev^ry topic that can be treated of with propriety, in a treatise 
intended for the public as well as the profession. The judicious 
and philosophical spirit which pervades it, unmixed with dog- 
matism, impertinence, or quackery, deserves the highest praise. 
Such essays, when well written, can scarcely be too much com- 
mended ;•— they tend to diminish the sources of human sufieriog 
at the fountain head, and will, at any rate, alleviate much w 
their bitterness. 



Art VI. The Omnipresence gf the Deity z a Poem. By Robert 
Montgomery. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 12aio. 
pp. 2(H« Price 7«.6</. London. 1828. 

• /OMNIPOTENCE cannot be exalted; Infinity cannot be 
^^ * amplified; Perfection cannot be improved.* So says 
Dr. Johnson, in bis Life of Waller. He had only to carry 
the play of words one step further, and to add. Omnipresence 
cannot be expanded ; ana the absurdity of his reasoning woold 
Uien have betrayed itself. The truth is, that Omnipotence 
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may be exalted, and Perfection vindicated, in our minds^ by 
means of eloquence ood poetry ; and to deny this, is to oyer«> 
look the design of a large portion of the inspired volume, 
which consists of the sublimest poetry. There is, however, 
some trnth at the bottom of the Doctor's remark, as there must 
be in the very mistakes of such a man. His definition of 
poetry is erroneous, and bis ideas of devotion were defective; 
but he was right in thinking, that the Divine Attributes afford 
no theme for extended description, — that they appeal simply to 
faith, eluding imagination, and that, < of sentiments purely 
*' religious, the roost simple expression is the most sublime.' 

When we saw the title of this poem announced, we augured 
more &vourab1y of the design and daring of the Author, than 
of his 8uccess. His choice of a subject does credit to his am* 
bition and his feelings; and to have sunk beneath such a sub- 
ject, is not failure. Let us not be misunderstood. The Omni- 
presence of Deify is the subject of one of the noblest poems 
that ever was penned, the cxxxixth Psalm; and so far are we 
from thinking that this ought to supersede or discourage the 
attempts of uninspired writers to employ their best powers upon 
the transcendent theme, that we consider it as both a sanction 
and a model for poets in every age. But, to recur to this 
theme in sacred poetry, to dwell upon it as an incentive to 
devout feeling and a source of holy rapture, is one thing; to 
write a volume upon it, is another. An address to the Deity, 
and a Dissertation upon the Divine Nature and Perfections, 
are so entirely different, that poetry may be the fittest possibla 
vehicle of the one, and the worst form into which the other 
can be thrown. Owing to this circumstance, long poems on 
sacred or scriptural subjects, even when possessing consider- 
able merit, seldom please; not because they are long, nor 
because they are sacred, but because they are, for the most 
part, of a character foreign from the purpose of verse* Boyce's 
poem on the Deity, with which the one before us mav be most 
fairly compared, is certainly far above mediocrity, and contains 
many passages highly worthy of being cited and remembered. 
Yet has Montgomery passed it by in his Christian Poet, with 
many others, with the remark, that < it is vain to reprint what 

< nobody will read.' 

The present Author has, however, been fortunate enough to 
obtain reader^ and these remarks may therefore seem irre- 
levant. A first edition of his poem has passed off rapidly; and 
he expresses his confidence ' that, in its present state, it will 

< be found more deserving that welcome with which the Public 

< w)erf plaased to greet its first introduction into the world.' 
As ms 6mA ourselves bebind^hand tn hailing the Poet on bis 
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first appearance) so we fear that our approbation will be thought 
cold and measured after the language in which his production 
has been panegyrized by some of our oontemporanes. If we 
cannot speak of it as * a magnificent and sublime composition^ 

* in the very highest class of English Sacred Poesy ', — ^if we 
cannot admit, that the Author * has won a wreath which the 

* most successful bard of the present day might be proud to 

* wear*, — if we cannot join in this language of ill-judged and 
injurious flattery, we fear that we may be thought unfriendly 
to the pretensions of a young writer who deserves applause, 
and who may hereafter, if he does not mistake these enco- 
miums for solid reputation, produce better things. 

Before we pronounce any definitive opinion upon the pre- 
sent volume, we shall enable our readers to judge for them- 
selves both of the Author's judgement in the choice of his 
subject, and of his skill in treating it, by an analysis of the 
poem and a few specimens. The argument we give in Mr. 
' Montgomery's own words. 

' Part I. The Poem opens with an apostrophe to the Deity — He 
was, ere Time began — Vision of the Creation — We cannot escape 
the Omnipresent God — He pervades all things — Allusion to His 
appearance on Mount Sinai — The Red Sea— Nature attests the pre- 
sence of her Architect — The impossibility of perfectly tracing the 
Deity's influence : we can only select those scenes which imprest . 
sively demonstrate it— The thunder—The ocean-tempest — The Pre- 
sence of the Deity felt in the repose of Nature — The calm that 
succeeds a storm — Aspirations awakened by a view of the setting 
sun. 

' The hand of God is next traced in a rapid view of the Seasons:-- 
Spring— Mountains — Sacred feelings kindled by the sight of an 
august ruin — The Convalescent — The Heavens — A moonlight walk — 
The soul conscious of its celestial origin — Every clime an object of the 
Deity's care — Condensed view of His Providence — Not only nature, 
but human life in all its diversified forms, regulated by Him. 

* Part n. is devoted to a consideration of the Presence of the 
Deity as influencing Human Life — In our journey through the world, 
we cannot but admit an over-ruling Power. The mental indepen- 
dence of him who relies upon it — No lot too miserable to engage the 
paternal care of the Deity — Consolation derived from this certainty 
m scenes of woe — Pictures of a street wanderer and an exiled cap- 
tive — The hopes imparted to the soldier by his confidence in the 
Presence of God — Battle plain by moon-light— God's viewless Spirit 
attendant— The Sailor's farewell on the sea-shore — His mistress's 
prayer to Heaven — Storm and wreck described — The mariner's 
mtense consciousness of Preserving Providence. 

* As misfortune is observed by God, so, in Hke manner, the crimes 
of the wicked cannot escape Him — Picture of a murderer — Dark- 
ness:, its varied influence described — The misery of remorse without 
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His attending mercy — Penitence— The young convict-^Tlie Sabbath 
•^Love — Friendship. 

' Part III. If there be no God, the former parts of thit Poem are 
raised on fanciful feelings and superstitious fiction :~can we observe 
the wonders of creation, and deem Chance their origin ? — The con«e-» 
qaences that accrue from this distempered doctrine : — by a natural but 
melancholy digression, we are here led to glance at Atheism as partial- 
ly influencingthe horrors of the French Revolution — Marie Antoinette 
— Her appearance on the balcony during the tumults at Versailles. 

* Return to a consideration of Atheism — It is a sorry boast to 
triumph over a belief of man's immortality — If the soul be not \m* 
mortal, how are we to account for those aspirations which are never 
satisfied with the highest attaittnient of earthly enjoyment? The dis- 
mal doctrine of believing all ties of love eternally severed by Death- 
Consolations derived from a belief in a future state — Pictures of the 
death bed of a Sceptic and a Christian — Description of the Final 
Doom.* 

In one respect, our readers will perceive, that Mr. Montgo- 
mery has not laid himself open to the objections suggested by 
the title of his poem : it is not what we were led to anticipate,— 
a disquisition in yer^e upon the Omnipresence of God, or npon 
the l>ivine Perfections generally, but a desultory poem, era- 
bracing a variety of subjects very slightly connected, and which ^ 
might just as well have been entitled, * Religion', * The Pro- 
< vidence of God ', or * What you please.' We suspect that 
Mr. Montgomery intended to write a poem upon the theme 
which his title announces, but without any distinct conception 
of his argument ; and not knowing bis road, he accordingly 
soon lost his way. It must have been, indeed, with very vague 
ideas of so sublime a subject, — va^ue ideas are often highly im- 
pressive, and powerfully excite the imagination, — that he sat 
down to compose a poem in three parts upon a Divine Attri- 
bute. Had be given himself time to grasp the subject, he would 
have abandoned the design of his poem. 

But much beautiful poetry has been produced, that has not 
been very methodically planned. Cowper's * Task ', for instance, 
18 as desultory as a summer's ramble ; and this is one charm of 
the poem. There is, however, a constant unity of aim that is 
preserved in all his devious irregularity, of which the reader is 
conscious : still true to one direction, however far round he may 
take us, he is still guiding us home. Waiving all further re- 
mark on the plan of the present poem, we proceed to give a 
few specimens in illustration of the Author's talents. 

' There is a voiceless eloquence on Earth, 
Telling of Him who gave her wonders birth ; 
And long may I remain the adoring child 
Of Nature's majesty, sublime or wild* 
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Hilly flood, and forest, mountab, rock, and sea^ 
All take their terrors and their charms from Thee, 
From Thee, whose hidden but supreme control 
Moves through the world, a universal soul. 

* But who could trace Thine unrestricted course. 
Though Fancy followed with immortal force ? 
There's not a blossom fondled by the breeze. 
There's not a fruit that beautifies the trees. 
There's not a particle in sea or air, 

But Mature owns Thy plastic influence there ! 
With fearful gaze, still be it mine to see 
How all is filFd and vivified by Thee ; 
Upon Thy mirror, earth's majestic view. 
To paint Thy Presence, and to feel it too. 

* Ye giant winds ! that from your gloomy sleep 
Rise in your wrath, and revel on the deep ; 
Lightnings ! that are the mystic gleams of God, 
That glanc'd when on the sacred mount he trod ; 
And ye, ye thunders ! that begird His form. 
Pealing your loud hosannahs o'er the storm ! 
Around me rally in your mingled might. 

And strike my being with a dread ddight ; 

Sublimely musing, let me pause and see, 

And pour my awe-tstruck soul, O God ! to Thee. 

* A thunder-storm 1 — the eloquence of heaven, 
When every cloud is from its slumber riven, 
Who hath not paused beneath its hollow groan, 
And felt Omnipotence around him thrown ? 
With what a sloom the ush'ring scene appears ! 
The leaves allflutt'ring with instinctive fears. 
The waters curling with a fellow dread, 

A breezeless fervour round creation spread. 
And, last, the heavy rain's reluctant snower. 
With big drops patt'ring on the tree and bower. 
While wizard shapes the bowing sky deform, — 
All mark the coming of the thunder-storm ! 

* Oh I now to be alone, on some grand height, 
Where heaven's black curtains shadow all the sight, 
And watch the swollen clouds their bosom clash. 
While fleet and far the living Ughtnings flash ;-- 
To mark the caverns of the sky disclose 

The furnace'flames that in their wombs repose, 

And see the fiery arrows fall and rise. 

In dizzy chase along the rattling skies ; — 

How stirs the spirit while the echoes roll, 

And God^ in thunder, rocks from pole to pcie 1 * p. 12-*15. 

The * Sabbath' is pleasingly introduced, and with great pro* 
priety in connection with the Author's subject* 
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* Thou unhnftgiii'd Ood ! though every hour» 
And ev'ry day, speak Thy tremendous power. 
Upon the seventh, creation's work was crownM, 
When the glad universe career'd around ! 
Then ever hallow'd be Thy chosen day, 

Till Nature die, and time shall roll away. 

* Sweet Sabbath morn ! from childhood's dimpled prime, 
I've loved to hail thy calm-renewing time : 

• Soil steal thy bells upon the pensive mind. 
In mingling murmurs floating on the wind. 
Telling of friends and times long wing'd away, 
And blissful hopes, harmonious with the day. 

' On thy still dawn, while holy music peals, 

And far around the ling'ring echo steals, 

What heart communes not with the day's repose. 

And, lapp'd in angel dreams, forgets its woes ? 

Who, in His temple, gives to God a prayer. 

Nor feels the majesty of heaven is there ? 

The sacred stillness of the vaulted pile. 

Where gathered hearts their homage breathe awhile ; 

The mingled burst of penitential sighs, 

The choral anthem pealing to the skies; 

Exalt the soul to energies sublime. 

Chain the wild thought, and solemnize the time. 
' Emblem of Peace ! upon the village plain, 

Thou dawn'st a blessing to the tou-wom swain ; 

Soon as thy smiles upon the upland play, 

His bosom gladdens with the bright'ning day ; 

Humble and happy, to his lot resign'd. 

He owns the inward sabbath of the mind. 

' And when, with bending knee and sainted tone, 
His vows are breathed unto Jehovah's throne. 
Serene the thoughts that o'er his bosom steal. 
When homeward winding for the Sabbath meal : 
There shall kind Plenty wear her sweetest smiles ; 
There shall his rosy children play their wiles ; 
And there the meek-ey'd mother muse and joy. 
And court with frequent kiss her infant boy. 
At noon, a ramble round the burial-ground, 
A moral tear on some lamented mound, 
Or breezy walk along the green expanse. 
Where summer beauty charms the ling'ring glance, — 
These are the wonted blessings of the day, 
That all his weekly toils and woes repay : 
And when aerial Night hath veil'd the view. 
And star-gleams twinkle on the meadow dew, 
Some elder boy beside his father's knee. 
Shall stand and read the Holy History ; 
Or peaceful prayer, or chanted hymn shall close 
The hour that wooes him to a sweet repose.' 
Vol. XXIX. N.S. R R 
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We shall give one more specimen^ from tbe Third Part. 

* And dare men dream that dismal Chance has framed 
All that the eye perceives, or tongue has named ; 
The spacious world, and all its wonders, boro 
Designless, self-created, and forlorn ; 

Like to tbe flashing bubbles on a stream, 
Fire from the cloud, or phantom in a dream ? 
That no grand Builder plied His plastic force. 
Gave to each object, form,— to motion, course ; 
Then, blood-stain'd Murder, bare thy hideous arm, 
And thou, Rebellion, welter in thy storm : 
Awake, ye spirits of avenging crime ; 
Burst from your bonds, and battle with the time ! 
Why should the orphans of the world, who roam 
0*er earth's bleak waste, without a friend — a home, 
With resignation mark their fellow clay 
Bask in the sunshine of a better day ? 
Why should the vagrant shiver at the door, 
Nor spoil the miser of his treasured ore? 
Save Faith's sweet music harmonized the mind, 
Whisper'd of Heaven, and bade it be resigned. 

* And here, let Memory turn her tearful glance 
On the dark hqrrors of tumultuous France; 
When blood and blasphemy defiled her land, 
And fierce Rebellion shook her savage hand. 
While women flung their female hearts away, 
Rear*d the red pike, and butcher'd for their pay. 

* No more the tocsin for the carnage tolls, 

No death-piled tumbril from the slaughter rolls ( 
The blood has dried upon the wither'd plain. 
And brave La Vendee blooms in peace again ; 
Still may we raise an image of the times, 
And draw a moral from a nation's crimes. 

* Unhappy land 1 did godless wisdom pour 
Delightful liberty from shore to shore ? 
Ah no ! perverted Freedom curs'd the day 
With nameless deeds of horror and dismay ; 
Till Heaven avenging^ seized its ravish'd power, 
And crush'd an empire to decide her hour. 

' Let streets of blood, let dungeons choked with dead. 
The tortur'd brave, the royal hearts that bled; 
Let plunder'd cities, and polluted fanes. 
The butcher'd thousands piled upon the plains- 
Let the foul orgies of infuriate crime 
Picture the raging havoc of that time, 
When leagued Rebellion march'd to kmdle roaoi 
Fright in her rear, and Murder at her van !' 
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In all this, there is, we think, much promise — genius in the 
blossom, but the blossom is not set. To call it magnificent 
poetry, would be to expose our opinion to contempt, Mr. 
Montgomery must blot much, before he attains to poetic ex- 
cellence ; and his greatest enemies would be those who should 
flatter him into the idea that he has as yet written a poem that 
will live. He has genius, let him cultivate it, never forgetting 
the invaluable poetic maxim : 

' The poet's lyre, to ^x, his fame, 
Should be the poet's heart/ 

The worst fault of the present poem, that which of itself would 
be fatal to its permanent popularity, is its deficiency in the true 
devotional spirit. The Author may be startled at this charge; 
but, while we have no wish to hurt his feelings, we must plainly 
tell him, that he has not adequately felt his subject ; that he has 
rushed into a theme which called for reverence and godly fear, 
with very mistaken notions of that sacred propriety of expres- 
sion which it became him to observe. He has applied to the 
Creator, epithets and titles which are equally repugnant to good 
taste and enlightened piety : — ex, gr. : 

* One Great Enchanter helm'd th' harmonious whole, 
Creator ! God !— the grand primeval Soul !' 

* Primeval Power ! before thy thunders rang ' — 
< This faultless wisdom, grand Primeval Sage !' 

We willingly acquit Mr. Montgomery of the irreverence of 
feeling which these extremely improper expressions seem to 
betray ; nor do we suppose that he is even aware how much 
more they comport with the pantheistic notions of the Boling- 
broke school, than with the doctrines of Revelation. He has, 
we doubt not, been led astray by the seductive attractions 
of poetic expression ; but the effect is, to a devout reader, pain- 
ful and revolting. 

As a specimen of the miscellaneous poems, we shall give, 
witliout comment or criticism, the following lines. 

' MORNING. 

' The Sun is seated on his ocean throne 
Engirdled with his court of clouds. Around, 
Billows of damask and of orange light 
Evolving roll, as from a cauldron heav'd4 
While, u'om the midst, red bars of splendour shoot. 
Careering fiercely to the midway skies ; 
* There cower'd awhile, they swell to wizard shapes. 
Advance, and, like battalions in array, 

R R 2 
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Mingle their hues, and make a ghastly plain 
Of crimson on the skies. 

^ Beneath, the waves 
Shiv'ring and gleamy lie, like rufBed scales 
or liquid steel : and lo ! awaking now 
With the white dews of slumber on her breast. 
The Earth ! all fragrant, fresh in living green. 
And beautiful as if this moment sprung 
From out her Maker's hand. Athwart the trees 
A brassy lustre shines ; where matin beads. 
Like drops of light, have diamonded the boughs ; 
And here and there, some crisp'd and glossy stream, 
Lit by a peeping ray, laughs through the leaves* 

* The flowers are waking too, and ope their eyes 
To sreet the prying sun, while meads and dales. 
With hoary incense steam : and list ! 

The buzz of life ! Myriads of insects now 

Creep from their greenwood caves and mossy domes, 

And wind their way, to glitter in the sun ; 

And oh I how merrily the birds arise. 

And tire their warbling throats in votive songs ; 

While from yon hurdled hills the sheep-bells shake 

The tinkling echoes down the bushy dale. 

* And is creation's heir in sleepy calm. 
Unmindful of the morn ? Ah ! no ; its beam 
Hath glanced upon the cottager's clean couch, 
And call'd him up. And see ! the lattice oped, 
He spies along the landscape's glitt'ring view. 
And looks to heaven, and feels the toying breeze 
Upheave his locks ; and then angelic thoughts 

^ Gush through his soul ; — instinctively he owns 
The presence of a God, and rends his heart 
To Him, upon a sigh of artless love 
And praise because another day is bom.' 

* NOON. 

* The Sun hath wax'd into his noontide wrath, 
And 'fore his countenance the Earth lies scorch'd, 
In agonies of heat ! The winds are dead ! 

The shallow lakes are film'd, and fetid pools 

Bubble upon the parched grounds ; while flies 

And insects, on the tumors of hot mud^ 

Basking and buzzing creep. The trees stand still 

Amid the air, and at their matted trunks 

The ploughman lies, his head upon his palms, 

While 'tween the spangled leaves, the sheen of heaven 

Gleams on him beauteously. The flowers are droop'd, 

As if they languish'd for a breezy draueht ; 

And e'en the flirting bee, now honey cloy'd, 
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Is humming languid on the rose's brim ! 
The world grows faint ; and all is stirless, save 
Yon sky-bird travelling to the sun ; and hark I 
Wing-poised, he peers undazzled at the blaze, 
Hymnmg his heart-full of aerial strains. 

* Beneath this berried cliff, beyond the sea 
Magnificently spread ! The billows pant, 
And revel in the beams that on their shoal 
Of glassy crests dance sparklingly ; or wild 
Disporting wreathe the ocean's breast, 
And gambol to the shore, — like cherub groups 
When on a glossy meadow bank they leap, 
And roll in gay contortions ! 

* Far beyond 
Behold a rock majestically rear'd ; 
Upon whose brow the eagle sits at noon. 
Rolling his eye-balls at the blazing sun ! 
High on the yellow beach its hoary side 
Is bared unto the ocean, and the breeze 
Upwafted, — like a tight and stately sail. 
When whitening in the glow of heaven ! And look ! 
The feath'ry forms of far-off sails are seen, 
Alone upon the billows ; or as clouds 
Droop'd down upon the deep, and dancing on 
The swell of waters. 



' NIGHT. 

* Another day is added to the mass 
Of buried ages. Lo! the beauteous moon, 
Like a fair shepherdess, now comes abroad, 
With her full nock of stars, that roam around 
The azure meads of heaven. And oh ! how charm'd 
Beneath her loveliness, creation looks ; 
Far-gleaming hills, and light-inweaving streams, 
And sleeping boughs with dewy lustre clothed. 
And green-hair'd valleys^ — all m glory dress'd. 
Make up the pageantries of Night. One glance 
Upon old Ocean^ where the woven beams 
Have braided her dark waves. Their roar is hush'd; 
Her billowy wines are folded up to rest ; 
Till once again tlie wizard winds shall yell, 
And tear them into strife. 

' A lone owl's hoot — 
The waterfall's fieunt drip,^-or insect stir 
Among the emerald leaves, — or infant wind 
Rifling the pearly lips of sleeping flowers, — 
Alone disturb the stillness of the scene. 
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* Spirit of All ! as up yon star-hung deep 
Of air, the eye and heart together mount, 
Man's immortality within him stirs. 
And Thou art all around ! Thy beauty walks 
In airy music o'er the midnight heavens ; 
Thy glory's shadow'd on the slumb'ring world/ 



Art. VII. 1. Journal of a Residence in the Sandxmch Islands^ during 
the Years 1823, 1824, and 1825 ; including Remarks on the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Inhabitants; an Account of Lord 
Byron's Visit in H. M. S. Blonde; and a Description of the Cere* 
monies observed at the Interment of the late King and Queen in 
the Island of Oahu. By C S. Stewart, late American Mission- 
ary at the Sandwich Islands. With an Introduction and occasional 
Notes by William Ellis. 12mo. pp. 408. Price Ss. London, 
1828. 

2. An Examination of Charges against the American MissioRaries at 
the Sandxmch Islands, as alleged in the Voyage of the Ship 
Blonde, and in the London Quarterly Review. Svo. pp. 68. 
Cambridge, U. S. 1827. 

A S Mr. Ellis's ** Tour through Hawaii " might seem to leave 
•^^ no room, at least for some time to come, for any new work 
upon the subject of the Sandwich Islands, we cannot do better 
than give that gentleman's own account of the distinct charac- 
ter of his friend Stewart's Journal, which he has undertaken 
the friendly office of editing. 

' After the ample details already noticed respecting the Sandwich 
Islands, any further account might seem superfluous ; but, during 
the period of Mr. Stewart's residence there, events transpired, of 
deeper interest and higher importance, than those that had hap- 
pened in any former period of their history. Of these, so far as they 
came under his own observation, Mr. Stewart has given a faithful ac- 
count ; and though many of the details necessarily resemble those on 
the same subjects, contained in the Voyage of the Blonde and the 
Tour of Hawaii, yet it will not, perhaps, be uninteresting to com- 
bine the narratives given on the other side of the Atlantic, with those 
which have already appeared in our own country. Much, however, 
of the matter contained in Mr. Stewart's volume is entirely new ; and 
bis letters respecting the Sandwich Island Mission, which have ap- 
peared in the Appendix to Mr. Orme's Defence of the Missions m 
the Pacific, are so clear and satisfactory, that they must have pre* 
disposed all by whoin they have been read, to feel interested in the 
nerusal of whatever, in connection with these islands, may proceed 
xrora his pen. ^ 

' In reference to the resemblance between his Journal and the 
Tour of Hawaii, Mr Stewart, in a letter which I received with the 
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sheets of his volume^ after speaking of two or three points for de- 
scriptions of which he was indebted to the ** Tour," remarks: " I 
believe that in all other cases, however closely our descriptions or 
statements may approximate, I had the originals of my own, verbatim 
et literatim, before I ever saw the ** Tour." My picture of the 
people presents them at a time, and under circumstancesi not touched 
in yours." ' 

* Respecting the establishment of the first permanent mission in 
Hawaii and Maui ; the conversion, baptism, and death of Keopuo- 
]&nx, the first Hawaiian convert ; the first admission of natives to the 
Christian Church ; the remarkable and general attention paid to in- 
struction ; the character of the present young prince and princess of 
the Sandwich Islands ; the determination of the late king to visit 
Great Britain ; the flagrant outrages of several Europeans who have 
Yisited the islands ; the first intelligence, received by the natives, of 
the death of the king and queen ; the arrival of the bodies of the de- 
ceased sovereign and his consort ; the honourable conduct of Lord 
Byron ; the circumstances connected with the visit of the Blonde ; 
and the eruption of the great volcano, which took place during an 
excursion which, in company with Lord Byron and a party of offi«^ 
cers and gentlemen from the Blonde, he made to this grand and stu- 
pendous natural phenomenon ; — Mr. Stewart has furnished a mass 
of information that cannot fail to be deeply interesting/ 

To this full account of the contents of the present volume 
little needs be added. It is valuable on two accounts; firsti 
as containing details of the highest interest relating to the pro- 
gress of the Mission, and secondly, as affording a complete re- 
futation and exposure of the gross misrepresentations and ca- 
lumnies contained in Mrs. Graham's " Voyage of H. M. S. 
** the Blonde," and the kindred article in the " Quarterly Re- 
•* view." The circumstances alluded to by Mr. Orme as ac- 
counting for the malignant hostility displayed against the Mis- 
sion, are, in this volume, more distinctly developed. The true 
grounds of the opposition made to the labours of the Mis- 
sionaries are classed by the Author of the *^ Examination '* 
(originally printed as an article in the North American Re- 
view) under three heads : 

^ 1. Among the vbiters and foreign residents at the Sandwich 
Islands, there are not a few whose love of gain is much stronger than 
their love of morality* These people have the sagacity to see, that, 
if the influence of the Mission prevails, so as to discourage or put an 
end to drunkenness, there will be fewer purchasers of rum ; and that, 
if the mass of the people learn to read and write, and become intelli- 
gent, it will not be so easy, as it has been, to make profitable bar- 
gains out of them. 

* 2. Most visiters at the islands have been in habits of licentious 
intercourse with the native females. This intercourse is, through the 
influence of Christianity, becoming more difficult. At ^veral port^ 
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it has already become absolutely impracticable. More than two 
yefirs ago, the chiefs at Honoruru, who hold the general government 
of the islands, were about establishing some new Taws on the basis of 
the Decalogue. This praiseworthy attempt was made the signal of a 

S^neral conspiracy on the part of abandoned foreigners to overawe 
e chiefs, and prevent the establishment of any laws which should 
have respect to the seventh commandment. We blush to record, that 
individuals, who call themselves gentlemen, and who went from a 
Christian land, — men who know very well the miseries which lewd* 
ness has inflicted upon these islanders, and how impossible it is to 
raise them to a state of comfort or civilization, while vices of this 
class are unrestrained, — should yet be held in such slavery to their 
brutal passions, as to be willing, for the gratification of these pasaiotis, 
to consign the natives, through all succeeding ages, to poverty, dis* 
ease, and hopeless debasement. There have been sea captains aad 
others, who have given their decided influence to the cause of 
morality and good order, and who have honourably distinguished 
themselves in this manner ; but we are sorry to add, that these most 
be considered in the light of exceptions ; and it grieves us ^ill more 
to say, that there have not been wanting, instances of the perversion 
of official station to embarrass the chiefs in their efforts to promote 
morality among their people ; and that the direct and known tea* 
dency of this perversion of influence was, to make the reign of vice 
and crime perpetual and universal. It is safe to affirm, that three 
quarters of the opposition which has ra^ed so furiously at the islands, 
has arisen from the fear that the missionaries would exert such an 
in€uence, as to prevent the illicit intercourse of foreigners with the 
women. 

* S. The remaining cause of obloquy and opposition, is an appre* 
hension that, as the missionaries are Americans, and are exerting a 
great influence upon the people, this influence will ultimately clash 
with that right of guardianship and protection which is claiaied for 
the British. Comparatively few feel the weight of this motive ; but 
these few are very busyi and to their activity the misrepresentations 
of the volume before us are principally to be attributed.' 

In illustration of the first of these reasons of hostili^, we gift 
from Mr. Stewart's Journal^ the following account of the state 
of things in the year 1823. 

* A chief object at present with those opposed to the Mission is, 
the blasting of its character abroad. A vessel scarcely comes la 
anchor^ before the ears of those attached to it are filled with slander 
and falsehood in reference to the influence exerted by us. Evea 
Capt. Cksby had scarcely reached the shore, before hie heard the 
lowest abuse heaped on our associates, and was told by « leadh^ r€» 
sident, that hn passengers should not be permitted to land ; that the 
nation was already nearly ruined by the worthless set of fdlows wt 
had come to join.' p. 163. 

* The aoale of prejudice which was made to bear so heavily ttgraiK 
the Missionaries on dieir arrival^ has now not only gained ks bokace, 
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but is beginning to settle with ominous bearing against those who 
attempted by it to prevent the establishment of the Mission. The 
haughty and powerful Queen Kaahumanu was at first exceedingly 
jealous of the teachers ; and it is only within the last few months 
(May 1823)> that she has paid a regard to instruction of any kind. 
$he long persisted in her refusals to attempt to learn to read or 
write, and was but recently induced for the first time to lay aside 
her cards for a few minutes, and to repeat the alphabet after a Mis- 
sionary. Since then, she has, however, become an assiduous scholar, 
Und has made her books and her slate the principal sources of amuse- 
ment.' p. 164. 

The Qaeen dowager had been previously addicted to the 
grossest intemperance and dissipation ; but now, a remarkable 
c^hange tool;: place in her whole habits and deportment. She 
became deeply interested in the success of the Mission,. and ex- 
pressed her apprehensions, lest, being aged, she might not live' 
to * learn enough of the good word and of the right way to go* 
* to heaven.' xhe dissipation of her son, Riho-Riho, gave 
her the greatest pain, aud she would often warn him of both 
the temporal and eternal consequences of bis conduct. 

^ Seeing how much his mother was devoted to her spelling book, 
and how deeply interested she was in all our instructions, the king, 
under the influence of bis unhappy indulgences, said to her, '' You 
study too much, it is not good : you are old, and it is well for you to 
studv a little only : " to which Keopuolani replied, ^* True, I am in- 
deed an old woman ; soon I shall die : theretore, I must learn soon, 
or I shall die before I obtain the ^oed thing that I desire." The 
king advised iier to throw off all the restraints of our instructions, 
s&yii^^f ** "^e Missionaries are not good. They do not permit us 
to drtnk rum^ or to do any thing we formerly did. Their teachings 
are false and evil ; their prayers are not sood ; let us return to our 
former customs ; let us now, as we formerly did, drink a little rum to- 
gether." The queen answered, " Why do you call my teachers 
evil ? They are good only, and great is my love for them. Good is 
their prayer, evil only has been ours ; all their ways are good, bad 
only are our own. Did you not in former times tell me that the 
teachers were good, and be^ me to regard their instructions, and cast 
away the customs of our old religion ? So I have done ; and I know 
that I have done well. Are not the Missionaries the same, and their 
instructions the same ? But now you disregard the new religion, and 
wish me to do so likewise ; but I will not. 1 will never forsake my 
teachers. I will obey their word. Come you therefore with me : 
for never will I take iwy dark heart again I " 

* Two or three other chiefs, fond of dissipation, added their per- 
suasions to that of the king, and said, '' We nave just discovered from 
the *foe haori'-—* company of foreigners,' the thing that is right re- 
specting the Missionaries. Part of their teachings are true and good. 
It is well to attend to the *j^alapala\ reading and writing ; but there 
IS no good in the ^pule^^ religion, in the prayers, and the preaching, 

Vol. XXIX- 1I.& S S 
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and the Sabbaths. Id India, we are told, they have tlie paUp^ia ;• 
and are so rich, that all the people in England and America go there 
for property ; but they keep their stone and wooden gods stilL It 
ie well fo ' 



will be well for us, then, to secure the palapala, for it will make ua 
rich ; but let us cast off the pule, it is of no use ! " '— pp« 1979 I9B, 

In Septembefi the aged Queen was seized with a fatal ill- 
ness, during which she was unceasing, as far as ber strength 
allowed, in her Christian counsels and exhortations to the 
chiefs; and she addressed her son, the King, a short time be- 
fore her death, in the following simple and roost impressive 
terms : ^ I am now about to die ; I shall soon leave my cbil« 

< dren and my people, and these lands, and I wish now to give 

• you my last charge.' [After recommending to him a mild 
and kind government of his subjects.] * Protect die Mta- 

< sionaries, and treat them kindly. Walk in the straight path 

* which they point out to you. Regard the Sabbath. Serve 

< God ; love Jesus Christ ; and attend to all the good word. 

< Follow not the example of the evil when your mother is gone» 

< but follow that of the good, that we may meet in heaven.' 

At first, these counsels seem to have made some impression. 

* During the fortnight of Keopuolani's illness, the kin^ was per- 
fectly sober. His heart seemed touched by the exhortations ot his 
mother, and open to the persuasions of the Missionaries, to forsaka 
every evil habit, and seek the favour of God. His sensibilities were 
greatly excited bv her baptism, death, and burial ; and he resolved 
to abandon the habit of intemperate drinking. Apprised of this, 
some of the foreigners, here at present, determined to achieve a 
triumph over the Mission, as they consider it, by the defeat of an ab- 
ject so desirable and so important. 

* With this view, two or three successive dinner parties were mada 
by them, one on the Sabbath, which Riho-Riho was importunately 
urged to attend ; but anticipating the design, he perseveringly d^ 
clined. Other attempts were made to draw him into their company^ 
but all proved unsuccessful till this morning, when be was induced 
to visit one of the ships, under the pretence, on the part of his se- 
ducers, as we are informed, of shewing some remarkably beaotifai 
specimens of soods. After being some time on board, refreshments 
of various kinds, and liquors, were served; but of the last, the king 
refused to partake. A bottle of choice cherry brandy was then pro* 
duced, as a liqueur incapable of intoxicating, and which, having never 
seen before, be was led to taste, and to taste again, till he requested 
a bottle of it to take on shore : a favour oaickly granted. The re- 
sult has been, that, as Mr. Ellis and myself went down the beach at 
sunset, we saw the king seated in front of his tent under the full ex- 
citement of liquor ; Pauahi, in a dis^ting state of drunkenness, bj 
his side ; a woman in a similar condition, and almost naked, dancing 
and singing before them ; and twenty or thirty others, of both sexes, 
with cases of gin and rum at band, beginning a dreadful revel* 
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'^As we approached the circle, Riho-Biho immediately said to us, 
ihakind, but self-condemfiing tone, " Why do you come hereV* Tp 
^bich Mr, Ellis replied, *' We have come to express our sorrow for 
the sad condition you are in, and to reprove thede, your guilty peo* 
pie, for encouraging you to destroy yourself, both body and soul : " 
upon which he dismissed us with the answer '^ You are good men, 
you are my friends, but, eia no he xvaki o Debelo ! this is the place 
of the devil ! and it is well for you not to stay here ! " The indivi- 
dual who has been thus successful in his end, has since boasted, not 
only that he has made the king drunk, but that he wiU keep him 
SO9 if he is obliged to send a vessel to Oahu expressly for more cherry 
brandy for the purpose ! 

* But the sorrow of the evening did not rest here. At the request 
of the chiefs, we have attended prayers with them, at the establish- 
ment of Kaahumanu, everj^ evening about eight o'clock. On going 
down for this purpose to-night, we saw a considerable collection of 
persons gathered round Governor Adams, as he was seated in the 
open air, surrounded by servants with torches. The bright glare of 
these presented the party in strong light to us, while we ourselves 
were shrouded by it in double darkness. In front of the governor 
was one foreigner upon his knees, making a mimic prayer^ in imita- 
tion of a Missionary ; while another was writing, in large letters on 
a slate, and presenting to him for perusal, some of the basest words 
in our language ! As may be supposed, the recognition of our pre- 
setice threw the company into some confusion ; ^nd one person 
hastily brushed his hand over the slate, but not till the indignant eye 
of Mr. Ellis fully told a knowledge of its disgusting contents !' 

p. 230— 232. 

In reference to the second of the grounds of hostility against 
the Missionaries, we are supplied with illustration equally deci- 
sive and equally disgraceful. Mr. Stewart, about to leave the 
«cene of his labours, in consequence of the alarming state of 
Mrs. Stewart's health, was anxious to bid farewell to his friends 
and fellow-labourers at Lahaina, in the Island of Maui. Great 
was his astonishment at meeting, on his approach to the Mis- 
sion House, the presented bayonet of the sentry, and hearing 
the challenge, * Who goes there? ' And when he reached the 
cottage of the peaceful Missionary, and found it in the midst of 
a garrison, apparently in momentary expectation of the attack 
of a foe^ — his first thoughts were, that a revolt of the natives 
against the general government had taken place, and that his 
inends were guarded as captives; or that some formidable 
pitrty of unfriendly natives threatened their lives, from whom 
they were thus protected by the higher chiefs. * But, as soon 
' as an explanation could be given, I learned,' says Mr. Stewart, 
< that their peril was not from the heathen, but from the dege« 
tf^nerate sons of a civilized and Christian country* 

* The seamen of a large British ship at anchor at Lahaina, exas* 

SS2 
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perated at the restraints laid on thdr licentiousness througb tbe> ib- 
fluence of the Mission, had carried their menaces and open acts qf 
violence against Mr. and Mrs. Richards to such an extent, as to caoaie 
the chiefs to arm a body of men, and defend them at the has^rd of 
life ; and at that very hour, three armed boats* crews, amounting to 
near forty men, were on shore, with the sworn purpose of firing their 
houses, and taking their lives, before morning. 

* Only two days before, after a succession of fearful threats and 
gross insults, the same party, countenanced and upheld by their cap- 
tain and officers, and armed with knives and pistols, had landed onder 
the black flag of death, and surrounding the Missionary enclosure* 
then unprotected, offered life to our friends, only on condition of 
their retracting their instructions to the people founded on the 
Seventh Commandment. The firmness with which they were met 
by Mr. Richards, only made them doubly infuriate; and, as they 
seemed ready to fall upon him, to execute their horrid threats, Mrs, 
Richards, with the spirit of a martyr, rushed between them and her 
husband, exclaiming, '< My only protection is in my husband and 
my God ; I had hoped, that the helplessness of a female, surrounded 
only by heathen, would have touched the compassion of men from a 
Christian land, — ^but, if such cannot be the case, know that I stand 

Prepared to share the fate of my husband ! When I left my country, 
took my life in my hand, not knowing when I nciight be called to lay 
it down ; if this is the time, know that I am prepared — sooner than 
disgrace the character I sustain, or dishonour the religion of my 
Master, by countenancing, in the people we have come to enlighten, a 
course of conduct at variance witn the word of God." For a moaieDt, 
the heroism of a refined and lovely woman appeared to shake the 
firmness of their purpose, and they retired from the ground : bot it 
was only to return with a more relentless determination ; and the in- 
terference of the natives took place in time barely to rescue the livek 
of their teachers at the hazard of their own. So resolute were thej^ 
however, in the defence, when once commenced^ that three thootaBd 
men were armed, and in readiness to seize the ship, and to make 
prisoners of her crew, should another outrage of the kind be at^ 
tempted/ 

Upon these transactions we shall make no other comment* 
than to put the question to our readers, * Which were the 
savages?' — ^We must not indulge in further citations, but refer 
our readers to Mr. Stewart's volume for the highly pleasing 
and satisfactory proofs of the work which God has wrought 
among these ^ dwellers afieir off upon the sea.' A single reauu4i 
is suggested by a statement which we find at page 292. The 
funeral service at the burial (^ a converted chief was closed 
with singing a native version of PopeV * Dying Chriscian.' Wie 
cannot refrain from expressing our surprise^ that a poem so ea* 
tirely destitute of Christian sentiment should have been tran* 
seated into the language of the natives; and wemustbe allowed 
toijuestion the propriety of introducing it into any funerals^* 
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vices.* The only -preteDsiops of this much lauded Ode. to the 
character of a hymn or devotional composition, rest upon the 
two closing lines, in which the sublime challenge of the Apos^ 
tie, detached from its doctrinal connexion, losesall its forc^ 
and becomes equivocal in meaning. The rest of the poem {s 
half an imitation of a heathen epigram, and half a parody upo^ 
a love song. ^ 

It is scarcely necessary again to advert to the ** Voyage of 
the Blonde" and the Quarterly Reviewer. Mr. Orme's " De- 
fence " will have satisfied our readers as to the real character 
and origin of the gross misrepresentations put forth with sdch 
high pretensions, and reiterated with such shameless pertinacity. 
The ** Examination *', however, lets us into a few more secrete 
with regard to the parties concerned in the fabrication of the 
calumnies ; and it contains an amusing exposure of the fiction^ 
and blunders which very thickly bestrew Mrs. Graham's patch- 
work performance. This Lady represents the chieftain Boki as 
keeping a Journal during his residence in England, and as 
making very fiill notes, more especially, of what passed at thi 
royal interview with which he was honoured at Windsor. * We 
< are rather incredulous,' remarks the Reviewer, < as to the ex» 

* tent of Boki's notes ; for he never held the pen of a ready 

* writer.' r 

* Still, he was able to write in his own language, though rather 
clumsily. But whether he wrote down the ^ 
Fourth, or not, it is certain that they' made a < 
his mind. These words he repeated publicly, 
that when he inquired of the king, whether pres 
his Majesty answered : " Yes; and thev are men 
I have always some of thqm by me ; lor chiefs i 
We in England were once like the people in ] 
kind of teachers came, and taught our fathers ; 
we are." And again ; " You and your people ra 
the missionaries ; for they were sent to enligh 
good. They came not for secular purposes, 
mand, to teach you the word of God. The p 
all do well to attend to instruction, and to forsa 
ness, war, and every thing evil, and to live in 
certainly well became the ruler of an enlightei 
and it would be happy, if all the kind's subjec 
liberality which is indicated by this advice of tt 

With regard to the forged letter ascribed to Boki, the mat* 
ter is completely set at rest. Notwithstanding that the lettef is 
altogether English in thbught, style, and idiom, its phraseology 
such as no native would have used, and its errors in spelling 
such as uo foreigner would fall into ;— notwithstanding that 
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Boki can Duiker nnderstand nor speak Engli^ cscept a frir 
Inroken s^itenees, much less read or write it ; — the QoarteTly 
Reviewers persisted in contending for its genuineness, whtcb, 
they add| < neither has been, nor is doubted, either by the 
^ officer of the Blonde who received it, orbt/his Captain.' Tills 
statement being at entire variance with a communication which 
Mr. Ellis had received personally from the noble Commander 
of the Blonde, be wrote to ask his Lordship's opinion, and the 
fbllowing is the reply. 

*YovL ask m^ opinion respecting the letter said to be written by 
our friend Boki, and signed with his name. I have no hesitation in 
saying, that I do not believe Boki either wrote or dictated that letter. 
It is not his manner of expressing himself, and you are aware lAat 
he can scarcely form his letters. I do not mean to say, that the letter 
did not come Jrom the Islands, but it certainly xoas manufactured by 
some other person* 

And yet, the Quarterly Reviewer asserted that Lord Bjroo 
had no doubt of its genuineness ! 

' It is highly probable,' remarks the American Reviewer, ' that 
the letter was signed by Boki, a specious account baring been ^iven 
bim of its contents. There are strong reasons for thinking, that it 
was antedated six or eight months, in order to render the impoution 
more eflPectual. 

* If such a forgery were committed merely as a matter of q>ort, 
without any malicious intention, it would be extremely reprehensible; 
but what act can be more dishonourable or wicked, than to make 
a deliberate fabrication the vehicle of false charges, the object and 
tendency of which are to prejudice the world against the exertioos 
of men, who have made no ordinary sacrifices in devoting their lives 
to a most arduous task, and thus materially to impede a work, upoa 
which the moral and intellectual progress, the present and future hiqp* 
piness, of many trib^ and nations are dependmg ? 

* As to the feelings^ of Boki in regard to the mission, they were 
probably much affected by his daily intercourse with foreigners, whe 
were constantly filling his mind with falsehoods. It deserves to be 
mentioned, however, that in December 1825, (only a month before 
the date qf the forgery,) he wrote a letter to be published, with the 
letters of other chiefs, in a tract for distribution among the peo|^ 
imder the tide of Thoughts of the Chiefs. The object of this cck^ 
lection, and of Boki's letter with the rest, was to strengthen ^ 
hands of the missionaries, increase their influence, and urge on the 
business of evangelizing the people. The tract forms a very suitably 
school-book, and as such it will probably be used fof years to comeJ 

* In December 1826, (eleven months after the date of the for 
instrument, but probably not more than two or three months^ a. 
die act of the forgery,) Boki expressed his decided assent to a let 
written by his brother Karaimoku, the design of which was to eotoA 
mend the missionaries, and exculpate tiiem from. all blame; aodlia 
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afttrwavds wrote a then letter faimtetf', having the iame dbjecc la 
view. Should it hereafter appear, that this irresolute and pliable 
chief has been mided, and induced to express a jealousy and diriike 
of the mission, the nature and grounds of his tergiversation may 
easily be understood^ and the- real weight of his (pinions duly esti- 
mated.' 



Art. VIII. 1. Hints designed to promote a profitable Attendance on 
an Evangelical Ministry, By the Rev. William Davis. 18mo. 
pp. 124*. Price 2s. 6d. London. 1828. 

2. The Christian Hearer: designed to shew the Importance of 
Hearing the Word, and to assist Christians In hearing with Pro* 
fit By the Rev. Edw. Bickersteth. 12mo. pp. 340. Price Ss. 
London. 1826. 

"^^yE blame ourselves for not having taken an earlier opportu^ 

nity of noticing Mr. Bickerstew'a volume. Like all his 

publications, it is plain, popular, and useful. He was led to tho 

subject, he says, by considering < how very few in this vast me- 

* tropolis, and throughout this favoured country, habitually hear 

* the word, though preached in the very midst of them, in com- 
^ parison with those who greatly or altogether neglect this duty; 

* and how very few even of habitual readers, fully improve what 

* they hear to their spiritual edification.' The more this con- 
Mderation is dwelt upon, the more enormous will the evil ap« 
pear, and the more occasion and room would there seem to be 
fi>r the simultaneous exertions of Christian ministers of all de-i 
nominations in order to provide and administer the remedy* 
Sectarian jealousies ought to be disarmed by the appalling fact. 
The Established Church has more labourers already than she 
can either employ or maintain. How little jdo those who look 
with displacency and jealous apprehension upon the labours of 
Dissenting Ministers, consider the awful state in which this 
country would be placed by the suspension of those labours 
for a single year! The harvest truly is great; can any one 
wish that the labourers were fewer ? 

Mr. Bickersteth's volume is designed to inculcate the general 
importance of hearing the word, and to give directions for 
kearing it aright. "We regret that its usefulness will be, to a 
ffreat extent, restricted by the exclusive adaptation of the vo- 
lume to the views and prejudices of Episcopalians* The duty 
of hearing the Gospel is accordingly, in the sixth chapter, em- 
barrassed with certain conditions, as binding upon all members 
of the Establishment, which materially affect the Scriptural sim* 
pGcity of the exhortation. We are quite aware of * the ez- 
^treme delicacy ' of some of the points discussed, and have no 
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fault to find with Mr. Bickersteth's spirit towards the members 
of other denominations ; but, iVom such a man, we could have 
wished for a bolder and broader assertion of the Christian's 
(not the mere Churchman's) duty. In the case of a minister 

< unfaithful in his sermons and immoral in his conduct', be says 
to his reader, < I dare not forbid your attendance upon a neigh* 

< bouring pious clergyman. You and yours need, to hear the 
^ truth/ Dare not forbid ! And would not Mr. Bickersteth 
earnestly enforce it upon the individual, as he valued the health 
of his soul ? — But suppose that there is no pious clergyman in 
the immediate neighbourhood, and the party may have the 
advantage of hearing the truth in a licensed chapel, whiU 
then ? 

* The late Mr. Hey justly remarked, — " The hearing of a good 
minister is not the whole of religious duty. To hear regularly, I must 
become a member of some particular community that may require 
gf me things with which I cannot conscientiously comply ; or / may 
have a large fomily to educate in some religious persuasion, vhicm 
may have great weight in the choice of my communion." Let these 
things have their full weight on your mind ; consider them in prayer 
before God ; consult experienced Christian friends ; and then decide 
As conscience shall direct.* p. 131. 

These last few words are worth all Mr. He/s specious conn- 
seL Is it not singular, that^ in a treatise written for the «• 
press purpose of enforcing the paramount duty of hearing the 
Gospel &ithfully preach^ we should find the remark cited 
with approbation, that * hearing is not the whole of relisioos 
<duty,' — implying a ouition against over- valuing this auty? 
Mr. Hey's remark, so far as it nolds good^ would apply with 
redoubled force as a caveat to Dissenters against he^ng the 
ministers of the Established Church, seeing that it wooid io* 
yolve their becoming members (according to his reasoning) of 
a community which requires of them more thad they can oon- 
scieptiously comply with. 

But let us examine the second position^ The man has a 
large family to educate in some religious persuasion, and he 
wishes to bring them up Churchmen* But for^ this, it is im* 
plied, that he would feel himself at liberty, and might even be 
allowed^ to. hear a minister of another denomination who 
preaches the truth of God ; but, having children, whose «^ 
ligious sentim^its and character remain in great Hieasare to be 
formed, he thinks it of less consequence what doctrine they 
shall be in the habit of hearing preached, than what plaoe of 
worship they shall be taught to aUend. To make them Church 
m^$ he resolves on exposing th^ to all the IMnence ctf bad 
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doctrine and bad example in the parochial clergyman. Is it 
the worldly or the spiritual interests of his family that be is 
consoltiDg? "To the law and to the testimony." " Take 
heed how ye hear!* « Believe not every spirit, but try the 
spirits, whether they are of God." Decide as conscience shall 
direct. 

Mr. Davis's Hints are, as the title intimates, designed to pro- 
mote a profitable attendance on an evangelical ministry, and 
will be found equally deserving the attention of all uenomina- 
tions of Christians. 

' Larger works on the same topic are to be met with ; but, so far 
as he has seen and examined them, they are calculated to guide to 
that which is correct, rather than to point out that which is errone- 
ous. To reclaim those which have wandered far, is hardly to be ex- 
pected ; but to arrest the steps of the individual who is just about 
to turn out of the way of Christian peace and prosperity, into the 
devious path of the inattentive, the partial, the fastidious, the prayer- 
less, the unreflecting, or the Antinomian hearer is not so hopeless.' 

This, accordingly, is what the Author has aimed at, in a 
manner well adapted at once to conciliate and to impress the 
reader by his Scriptural fidelity and excellent spirit. There 
are, Mr. Davis remarks, three classes of duties which devolve 
on hearers of the word ; those which respect the Christian's 
conduct previous to his entering the sanctuary, those during his 
continuance there, and those which relate to his subsequent 
behaviour. Under the first of tliese heads, we have the fol- 
lowing judicious Hints. 

* It becomes us to hear the wofd, rather for what it is in itself, 
than on account of any peculiarity in the place or manner in which 
it is preached. 

* Here ^e roust observe, that as it is the duty of every one who 
hears the Gospel, to take heed how he hears, so it is also incum- 
bent on him, to take care that what he statedly hears, is indeed the 
truth of the word of God. He who reads the Scriptures habitually 
and with attention, is qualified to distinguish between a discourse 
which in its general tenor accords with the Divine word, and one 
which while it does not oppose, but even inculcates moral duty, omits 
dnd does not even imply, as the foundation of its exhortations, those 
truths of the Holy Scriptures, which are prominent in every page, 
and evidently taken for granted, in every passage in which they 
are not explicitly mentioned. Sermons in which the depravity and 
moral weakness of human nature, and the absolute necessity of par- 
don for sin through the blood of Jesus Christ, are neither mentioned, 
referred to, nor implied, might do indeed exceedingly well for a con- 

fregatioo of enlightened heathens (if, morally considered, such 
eings are to be found) ; but are as ill adapted to an assembly, pro- 
fessedly Christian, as was ^' the carved image, the idol which Manas- 
Vol. XXIX. N.S. T T 
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seb had made /' to the holy temple in Jerusalem, in which he fool- 
ishly, presumptuouslyi and most wickedly placed the worthless ob- 
ject ot his idolatry. 

^ That ignorance is most deplorable, which prevents a hearer 
from distinguishing between sermons which inculcate merely nooral 
truth, and those which are imbued with the vital savour of the Gos- 
pel. These, however hackneyed the phrase may appear, are not ins- 
properly designated ** Gospel Sermons." The ignorance we have 
referred to, is to be found, not only among the poor and uninstracted, 
but among the rich, the more respectable, and the educated claaMS 
of society. Even men of taste and literature, are not to be ex- 
cluded from the enumeration : — for if the prejudices of the mind 
against certain places of worship and particular preachers be once 
removed, not a few of these, provided there be no glaring ofences 
against good taste, will hear the two kinds of discourses with the 
same measure of complacency. This ought not to excite our as- 
tonishment. We can judge and discriminate, only where the ob- 
jects on which our mind is to be exercised, are known to us. But 
to how many of the rich and the learned, as well as the poor and the 
Ignorant — to how many even of those whose consciences would not 
rest unless they frequently attended some place of worship, mi^ht 
the words of God to Ephraim be addressed, " I have written to them 
the great things of mv law, but they were accounted as a strange 
thing ;" or those of the Redeemer respecting the Jewish people* 
'* Seeing they see not ; and hearing they hear not, neither do they 
understand." 



Art. IX. The Bam and the Steeple. 12mo. pp. 198. Price U. 6d. 
London. 1828. 

T^ VERY one knows that a steeple has a voice, and that there 
are ^sermons' in its ^ stones;' but the husky voice of a 
barn was never before audible. Yet^ as pincushions and Telvet 
cushions have found a tongue, it is not to be wondered at^ that 
an aged barn should, by a similar miracle, break silence, when 
called upon by its haughty neighbour to render a reason for its 
proceedings. The occasion of this extraordinary dialogue be- 
tween the stone and the timber appears to have been, the recent 
metamorphosis of the long neglected store-house into a place 
of worship, which roused the indignation of the church. Tlie 
reporter of the debate statetb, that one moonlight night, ^e bad 
strayed out into the road leading to the church, and was just 
passing by its opposite neighbour the bam, when a soimd of a 
most marvellous sort awakened his auditory organs. 



^ At first, it seemed like a hoarse whisper; and there was 
thing in it, as if articulate wind were proceeding from the upper 
chamber of the steeple, between the erating of the belfry window. 
Certain it is, that I instantly directed my view to that part of the 
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edifice ; and whether it was iinaginfttion confused and confounded by 
what I had heard, and by the obscure illumination of the moon ; or 
whatever was the cause or the fact, I undoubtedly conceived that 
that feature of the tower assumed the appearance of a mouth ; the 
various workings of the circumjacent parts formed by inequalities in 
the wall, soon arranging themselves into the fashion of a countenance, 
the expression whereof seemed of that kind which one might suppose 
that Thomas k Becket had, when reproving Henry 11. to his face. 
The aperture seemed, it is true, motionless again now ; but it sen- 
sibly reminded me of a mouth from which sounds have just pro- 
ceeded, aud which is waiting for a reply* 

' I gazed at that spot with such intense earnestness, that, as is 
usual in such cases, the object itself grew less and less distant, — hazy 
and dim until I could no longer trace its image. At that instant, the 
sound was repeated more intelligibly than before ; and judge of my 
astonishment on hearing loudly and plainly pronounced, and in a 
somewhat authoritative tone, these unaccountable wordsi ** My 
friend, the barn, do you hear?" 

* Vainly did I look round for human shape ; nor did the soundt 
from its nature and direction, persuade me or allow me to suppose 
that mortal man had uttered it. I waited, therefore, gasping with 
horrific expectation, my blood chilled and my flesh crawling, as they 
toy ; wondering what the end of these thinM would be ; and in the 
ecstasy of my astonishment and fear, I well nigh forgot to turn my 
head towards the object that had been so supematurally addressed. 
Scarcely had 1 directed my eyes that way, when a stream of straws 
and cobwebs, — such I felt persuaded they were, — issued with sud- 
den force from an opening near the top of the gable, accompanied 
by a windy, rushing noise, as if, in fact, the bam were cleanng its 
dusty throat fo^ speaking ; — and what else could I think ? Well, I 
listened with both ears, and presently, from thence a sound proceed- 
ed, conveying in a hudcy and rather rustic voice, the dutiful responsir 
— " Your servant, sir." * 

Finding that a dialogue was commencing, the wondering 
auditor took bis seat on a stile hard by, and made notes of the 
debate. A yery spirited one it proyed to be ; the steeple waxing 
sometimes so angry as to be ready to strike, and the oam being 
Well nigh ready to raise a dust. Some words passed between 
them about the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts ; but 
it will be remembered, the conyersation took place some time 
ago, or the Bam would doubtless baye acknowledged with due 
respect, the manly liberality and moderation witn which the 
Heads of the Church haye concurred in the expunging of 
those relics of intolerance from the Statute-book. It is, indeed^ 
a remarkable and pleasing circumstance, that the only ad* 
Tocates for the continuance of those enactments should be a few 
lay lords, headed by that learned theologian Lord Eldon and 
the most religious Duke of Cumberland. 

TT « 
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' But to teturn to die dialogue. From b few expressions wbidi 
Mr. Stackhouse (the Bam) lets drop, it would seem that Biabop 
Burgess's Catechism had fallen in his way, and that diis roused 
a little his polemic ardour. We could have wished that he 
had used, in some instances, softer words in connexion with 
his hard arguments, and that he had not seemed to mistake 
Salisbury Cathedral for the Church of England. Bating this, 
Mr. Stackhouse supports his cause' with considerable ability, 
like a sturdy Dissenter of the old school, having Towgood at 
his finger's ends ; and Dr. Bellchambers would evidently have 
acted more discreetly in leaving him undisturbed, and confining 
himself to his beln*y duties. We must make room for a 
specimen of the conversation. 

^ '' Will you have the kindness to drop this subject "» said the 
steeple, ** and to let us remain as heretofore, silent, if not friendly 
neighbours.'* 

* *' By no means'', said the barn ; ^* I did not break your peace 
by commencing this argument, and you have repeatedly iatiraated 
that I have avoided the real question. This shall not be said ; and 
seeing that you and your advocates cannot let nonconformity rest in 
that tranquillity which it desires ; — which its constant victories ora 
its truce-breaking enemies have heretofore procured it» and which 
the legislature itself has sanctioned, you must now make the best 
you can of the fight, and like a standard bearer as you are, acquit 
yourself with honour, if not with success, in the warfare which yoa 
have unadvisedly commenced." 

* " If any proof had been wanting ", replied the steeple, " of the 
danger of entrusting the low, the ignorant, and the vile, with liberty 
of speech and conduct in religious matters, you have furnished it, 
and I certainly regret my own thoughtlessness and error, in supposing 
that it could answer any good purpose to open a debate with you at 
all." 

* ** I wisn", replied the barn, *' that you may have still more rea- 
son to regret that imprudence as we proceed. With regard to li- 
berty in religious matters, ihatt you know, is ordained by * the 
powers that be ' ; and being once more reminded of thb, you will of 
course, obediently retract your unlawful disallowance — ^you will " 

* " I win tell you what I wilt do", interrupted the steeple; 

^* I will amend my error in commencing a degrading conference with 
you, by abstaining from this time from one word of reply, to what 
lengths soever your unparalleled insolence may carry you ; go on, 
therefore, till next year, if you please — I shall not heed you ; there 
must be, at least, two to an argument of this sort, as well as to a 

Suarrel ; by silence on my part, therefore, I shall put an end to both 
tie one and the other." 

* *' It has been thought that an argumentf*^ continued the bam, 
« may be managed by one alone. Some find it particularly conve* 
nient thus to fight, when there is none to encounter; to allege^ 
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when there is ntoe to reply. Your chaiiipioii» Dr. Burgess, methinks 
loeked out for a snug mode, in which to practise the art of fencing 
all io himself! Here, like a doughty ibeman, he can lay about him 
in such sort, that his man of straw is verily sorely perplexed, and 
would no doubt cry for quarter, if indeed he could cry at all." ' 

' Thought 1 to myself, the barn's figure of a '^ man of straw," was 
a most unlucky one for him. I fully expected that the steeple would 
perceive this, and not wrap himself up in his moody fit, so completely 
as to lose the opportunity of a bitmg rejoinder ; he, however, re« 
roained sullenly silent, until the barn administered an awakening 
remedy, which electrified me not less than him. 

* *' However," continued the barn, *' though J have no wish unop- 
posed to contend, * as one that beateth the air ;' yet, if such be your 
pleasure, so it must be, and I shall go on according to your kind 
permission. I have only to remark, as a guide to your determination, 
ID case you think proper to reconsider the matter, that an individual 
of the human species has placed himself quite within ear-shot of our 
discourse, and. I rather think, has taken, and will take notes of the 
same. You, peradventure, would not wish that my heresy should be 
given to the world without your antidote.'^ 

' The steeple was evidently unprepared for this, and made several 
indistinct noises, indicative of vexation and indecision ; and for ought 
1 know, he was pondering what he had already said, with more 
anxiety th^n on the query, how he should proceed in future — at 
length he replied :—'* I do not break my silence again, my rustic 
neighbour, on the account of any thing you have mentioned, which, 
I assure you, is perfectly indifferent to me ; but, for reasons of my 
own, which I have no need to explain. — 1 see your trick— mind that 
you are prepared for the consequences yoursetu' 

* *< Oh ! " said the barn, *< if you mean by that, that some churqh- 
man may, when he finds out how busy I have made myself, buy me 
and pull me board from board, I care not about it. I have been a 
separatistf or have had a leaning towards separation for many years, 
and the bent of my understandings as well as my inclination have con- 
duced thereunto. Nor would this be one which would serve your 
turn much ; for my folks would then look out for the accommodation 
of that * long brick barn* somewhat nearer the town, of which you 
and I can see the pantiled roof; that is the property of a dissenter, 
and he has offered it for use as a chapel, in case age and craziness 
should render me unfit to receive a congregation." 

* The bam waited an instant, as if for a reply ; but, as the steeple 
made none, he thus proceeded : — 

* << The beginning, and almost the end of the argument and con- 
tention between a Churchman and a Dissenter, my reverend neigh- 
bour, are comprised in that one fact to which you first referred,— 
the individual responsibility of man to his Maker. If men were to 
be judged at the last day in companies: if we had the least warrant 
from scripture for supposing that an available plea for admission with 
those who will then cry, ^ Lord, Lord, open to us,' would be, — * we 
are members of a chuitch in which the word of God was preached ; 
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thetaeraiiMntt duly admiiiMtered by ftinittert» cyrdtiiied by bishopi* 
who had public authority giTen them sccordin^ to ancient usage, flM 
the laws of the land'; — I say, if men could find chapter and Tene 
for this, there would be an end of the matter ; or if the whole spirit 
and genius of the bible were not absolutely opposed to any such de- 
lusion^, there might be more excuse for entertaining and for insist- 
ing upon them. If then the plea — I was a member of the Church of 
England, would be hopeless ; the confession, ' 1 had no communios 
with it,' could not be fearful. Men will never be condemned lor 
disunion from a body no where recognised or hinted at in scripture ; 
for disobedience to a churchy which is itself flagrantly disobedient to 
the express laws of Christ, and to the' very letter and spirit <^ the 
foepd statutes." ' p. 49—56. 
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Art. X. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 



Preparing for pubUcation, Direedom for 
the Study of the Scriptures. By the ReT. 
JiMe[^ Gibb, Banff I toL 18mo. 

A new Monthly Perio^Kctl PnbBcatiofi 
is announced, under the title of The Theo- 
rist. The principal object of this work is, 
to maintain the essential relation which sub- 
suts between Religion and Politics, and 
the necessity that Divine Rerelation should 
be publicly recognized as the only authori- 
tatiTe bai^ of idl human legislature, if we 
would escape those calamities which have 
oiferwhehned other nations. 

Early in April will be published, Ser- 
mons on various Subjects. By the late 
Rev. Dr. Timothy Dwight. Prepared fbi; 
the press by his Son, the Rev. S. E. 
Dwight. 8 vols. 8vo. 

Preparing for puUioation, The History 
of Ireland, CivO, Military, and Ecclesiasti- 
caL With the lives of the Stuarts. From 
authentic documents in the native Irish 
Language, and from rare State Papers. 
Translated and compiled by Liettt.-Colonel 
Keene. 8 thick vols. 8vo. * 

The Rev. John Wilson, of Montrose^ 
Scotland, is preparing for publication a vo- 
lume, On the Origin, Nature, Functions, 
and order of the Priesthood of Christ The 
oUect of the Work is to sketch an outline 
of the Antediluvian, Patriarchal, and Aaronic 
prefigurations of the Saviour's Priesthood ; 
to expose the erroneous doctrines held by* 
Socinians and others respecting it ; to ex- 
amine the peculiarities of the priestly order 
of Melchizedec; and to divest the entire 
subject of the critical and scholastic dress in 
which it has usually been clothed. The 
Volume wiD be printed in a small type, and 
W7II contain from 450 to 500 pages ISmo. 

In the press, Observations on Projections, 
and a Description of a Georama. By M. 
Delaugbrd, Member of the Geographical 
Socie^ of Paris, and Inventor, &c. of the 
Georama there. 

In the press, the First Lines of Philoso- 
phical Practical Chemistry, including the 
recentdiscoveries and doctrines of the Science. 
^y J. S. Forsjrth, author of many useful and 
pomUai medical works* 

The Missionary Gazetteer; containing, 
a Geographical and Statistical Account of 
the various Countries in which Misaonary 
Stations have been formed, the progress oif 
evtangeUzation and civtlizatioo» three inter- 
esting details of the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants, &c &c By the Rev. 
Chas. WiUiams. 1 thick vol ISmo. WiU 
be ready the second week in May^ 



In the press, and shortly wiU be publish- 
ed, a Treatise on the Management of Preg- 
nan^r, Parturition, and Puerperal Diseases. 
By Samuel Ashwell, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society. 

Speedily will be publtshed, a Ststraient 
relative to Serampore, supplementary to 
the " Brief Memoir" ; with an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. John Foster. 

ShorUy will be pubHshed, the- UViiofi^ 
Collection of Hymns additional to the 
Psalms and Hymns of Dr. Watts: com- 
prising that part of the Union Collectton 
of Hymns and Sacred Odes adapted to pub- 
lic worship. 18mo. 

A second Edition of Dr. Uwin*s Trea^ 
tise on Indigestion has just appeared, which 
contains several additional explanatory notes, 
and remarks on Dietetics. The Author has 
also endeavoured to profit by the sugges* 
tions of some of those who have reviewed 
his first Edition, and has expunged words 
and phrases which were considered of too 
technical a kind for admission into a trea- 
tise avowedly intended at onoe for the pro^* 
fession and the public 

In the F«Ui And wiU be shortly pub- 
lished, A Rational Exposition of the Phy- 
sical signs of Diseases of the Lungs and 
Pleura ; illustrating their Pathology and 
Diagnosis. By Charles J. B. Williams, 
M.D. 

The Rev. F. A. Cox, LLD. is preparing 
a translation of the chief Works of the ce- 
lebrated Massillon : to be issued in parts at 
moderate intervals of time. 

Mr. Frederic Shoberl has nearly ready 
for publication, a duodecimo volume whic^ 
it is presumed, will especially recommend- 
itself to all promoters of the difilision of 
our holy religion and its attendant blessings 
of civilization and knowledge among the 
nations of the earth, entitled. The Present 
State of Christianity and of the Missionary 
Establishments for its Propagation m all 
parts of the World. 

In the press, Narrative of a Joumey^ 
from Constantinople to England. By the 
Rev. R. Walsh, LL.D. M.R.LA. 1 vol 
post 8vo. 

In a tew days will be published, the Rev« 
G. Redford's *< life and Remains " of the 
late Rev. John Cooke of Maidenhead. 

In the course of the present month will 
be published, (intended tor the use of Sea* 
dents in the Universities,) A Treatise in- 
troductory to the study ^physical Astro- 
nomy. By Thomu Leeby, M.A. 
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Prenring for puUicitioii, the First Lines 
of AntJytictl and £xperiiiicntal Mineralogy. 

A Series of Treatises on the principal 
branches of Manufacturing Chemistry, by 
Mr. Astley, of Edinburgh, is about to be 
published. The manufacture of Common 
Bait will form the subject of the first, whidi 



will shortly be published separatdy ; cam^ 
prising full detafls of its history, pbySMi^ 
chemical* and economical ; with sogges^ioaa 
for the material improvement of the m»Bm- 
facture, and a full digest of the rentk of 
Experiments in the use of Salt by Agrio^ 
turalisu since the repeal of the d«Ky. 



Art. XI. List of WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 



A Memoir of Pestalozzi, being the sub- 
stance of a Lecture delivered at the Royal 
Institution, May 1826. By the Rev. C 
Mayo^ LL.D. U. 6d. 



A Narrative of Memorable Events in 
Paris, preceding the Capituhition, and 
during the Occupancy of that City by the 
Allied Armies in the year 1814; being 
Extracts from the Journal of a Detenu, 
who continued a Prisoner, on parole, in 
the French Capital, from the year 1803 to 
1814: — also, Anecdotes of Buonaparte's 
Journey to. Residence at, and Return from, 
Elba. With a Preface and concluding Re- 
marks by J. Britton, F.S.A., &c. 1 voL 
8to. extra boards, 10s. 6<f. 

IIITELLKCTUAL PHItOSOrHT. 

An Estimate of the Human Mind ; being 
a Philosophical Inquiry into the legitimate 
apptication and extent of its legal Faculties, 
as connected with the Principles and Obli- 
^rations of the Christian Religion. By the 
Rev. J. Davies, of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

MISCBLLAKCOITS. 

Encouragement to Christian Mothers. 
By a Lady. S2roo. 6<L 

The Sdlly Islands, and the Famine oc- 
casioned by the legal Prevention of smug- 
gling with France. By the Rev. G. C. 
Smith. 8vo. 2s, 

Village Incidents; or. Religious Influ- 
ence in Domestic Scenes. By a Lady. 
12ma 



Church Patronage. A Letter to the 
Right Hon. Robert Ped, M.Pn &c Bv 
a &n of the Church. 8to. 8«. 6d. sewed. 



Observations on the Importation of Fo- 
rdgn Com, with the Resolutions moved by 
Lord Redesdale in the House of Lords* 
March 29, 1827, and bis Speech tbereopoB, 
May 15, 1827, with some notice oi OW 
servations then made on those Reaolutioas; 
and also Remarks upon an Act permittiBg 
Importation of Com, Meal, and Flour, 
until May 1, 1628. 8vo. Ss. sewed. 

Letters on the means of abolishing Sb- 
veiy in tlie West Indies, and imprariog 
the condition of the Slaves : with Rcmai^ 
on Mr. McDonnell's Pamphlet, entided 
* Compulsory Manumission.* Svo. 2s. 



The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
Komans; with an Introduction, Paraphrmsc; 
and Notes. By C H. Terrot, A.M., laU 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Sro. 
9s. 

A Brief Enquiry into the Prti^pects of 
the Church of Christ in connection vith 
the Second Advent of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. By the Hon. Gerard NoeL A.M. 
Curate of Richmond, Surrey. Svo. 9s. 

Hints designed to promote a Profitable 
Attendance on an Evangelical Ministry. 
By the Rev. W. Davis. Ibmo. 2«.6rf. 

Four Sermons on Subjects rdatiiig to 
the Christian Ministry, and preached oo 
different occasions. By the Rer. John 
Bird Sumner, M.A. Prebendary of I>iir- 
ham, and Vicar of Mapledurbam» Oxoa. 
8vo. Ss. sewed. 

Christian Experience, or a Guide to the 
Perplexed. By the Rev. Robert PhlBf. 
18mo. Ss. 

A Sermon, historically and icriptiinDy 
explanatory of the Doctrines of Klectioi^ 
Predestination, and Reprobation. By a 
Clergyman of the Church of EngkaL 
Svo. 2s. 
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ECLECTIC REVIEW, 

FpE JUNE, 1828. 



▲it. J. h J>kfiotur$e$ on. the Bloifhemif againd the Hcfy SpkUi 
Divine Infiuence^ and its connexion rjoUh Instituted Means, W^ 
Notes and IllustratioDs. By William Omie. 12mo. pp. 276* 
Price 5s. London. 1828. 

2. TheDiiimtyani Offices^ the HoUf Spirit^ wwedin Connaciom 
mtt iie Conversion qf the Heathen norld to Christianity. By 
Ro^|-4 ]j^ew«tQad. 12aq. (Second Edit) pp. 38. Loodoa. 1825. 

3. Pract^ Viem qf ike Dijputy^ Grace, and Operations qfthe Holy 

Spirit ; bcoog a Series of Discourses on the Fruits o£ the Spirit. 
By the Rev. Samuel GilfiUaq, Comrie. 12mo. pp. 484*. Price 6^. 
Edinburgh. 1826. 

4. Sermons on the Nature and Offices qfthe Holy Ghost. By J. Ed- 
mondsoDy A.M. and R. Treffiy. 12mo. pp. 296. Price 3*. 6rf. 
Lopdon. 1824f. 

$. Bmme if^Usenee; tf, tbe Operatian of ,the Holy Soirit traced 
from the Creation of Man to the .Consummation or all -things. 
By the Rev. Thomas T. Biddulph, A.M. &c 8vo. pp. 264. 
Bristol. 1;824. 

XI^E nvight, we }}eliev^ add to this list» Ithe titles of sevei^i^ 
j^ttjer ^^cept publications reU^ting to that fuQrfa,meQtal 
Mticleof ,tbe Cbcisti^ faith, the doctrioe q£ Piviu^ Influence. 
It se^ms .to We been Sdt^ t^at this had bew a point top Uttl^ 
insigt^ upon of liite ye^rSf — too obscprely held^ too tiuudly 
ad^l^ted toj or phen brought forward* it h^A been too oftea 
4i««pciated ixopi its prpctipiil purpose jiud its beiMJugs upon 
fCWistian dn^« We cannot .tfaierefore but applaud the design 
jV^bich the respective Authoi;$ of these works have bad in cppi*- 
^QDt while trfiiing tbe^^oneral subject under dififereut specif 
be^ring^ and points, of view. We are glad bI^o toAOttce, that 
jthe first atWP on our list are from the pens of influential and 
^ding iiidividuals in twp pf our Miasipnary gocieUes, and that 
Vol. XXIX. N.S. U U 
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the immediate design of their respective pubUcations, is Xa 
illustrate the connexion between the promise of the Divine 
Agency and the faithful employment of the instrumentality 
which is the instituted means of accomplishing the Divine will. 
Mr. DouglaSy it wiU be recollected, in his delightful volume cm 
the Advancement of Society, gave a pl^ge which he lias ^not 
yet redeemed, to make this the subject oi a separate treatise. 
We hold him to his promise \ but in the mean time^ we rejoice 
that Mr. Orme has effeetively contributed to supply his lade of 
service in this respect, by a judicious and able exposition of 
the Scripture doctrine, accompanied with practical strictures 
and observations highly deserving of general attention wider 
theparticular circumstances of the times* 

The first two discourses in Mr. Orme's volume are devoted 
to an elaborate exposition of "Matt xii. 31. Besides lUustratiDg 
the nature of the blasphemy apdnst the Holy Spirit, it has 
been his design, to shew, in these discourses, the admirable 
adaptation of the Gospel to the guilt and wretchedness of man; 
and < in this point of view % he remarkd, ^ they are more inti* 
^ mately connected with the following three, than die sulgect 

< might seem to indicate.* The passage in question oontaina 

* an announcement made by the Heavenly Saviour, at once worthy 
of himself and of his mission of mercy, calculated to disarm his fdlest 
enemies of Uieir rase, and to encourage and comfort his fnends. It 
is scarcely less unhmited than the freest and fullest invitations of 
that Gospel which is emohatically c^>od ticUngs to all people, and 
from the enjoyment of wnose salvation, no son or daughter of our 
race who believes, is excluded. Still, I am aware that the point 
which presses, is this : There appears to be a limitation to the for- 
giveness which the (ioi^el proffi» ; there seems an excepdon amiMi^ 
ibose to whom its blessmgs are addressed.' p.^4. 

What is that limitation? Some have told nsy that the sin 
denounced as drremissibl^ is one which was peculiar to the 
days of our Lord's ministry, — which no one is' now in dan- 
ger of fidling into^ or can commit; virile others would r^ 
eolve it into simple impenitence^ depriving it of all specific 
character. The Authors of die Sermons which stand fimith 
on our list, adopt the extensively received opinion, that the on 
had actually been committed by the Pharisees, and < consisted 
^ in wilfully and maliciously ascribing the miracles which Christ 
^ wrouffht by the power of the Holy Ghost, to the agenqr of 
^ the devil.' Although, it is added, < none now can stMid in 

< precisely the same situation in which the Pharisees stood, to 

< whom the text was addressed, yet, there may be the same 

< malignant designs against Christ indulged, the same dispose 

* tion to slander iiis character entertainedj and the same insolta 
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^^ to His rtiigion oflfered, in any age and in any country where 
^ his gospel is preached, as there were in Judea*' (p. 106.) Mr. 
Orme's view of the pas3age is different, and approaches very 
nearly to that taken by Whitby and Doddridge. He contends, 
that the sin of which the Pharisees were guilty, was < bias- 
f phemy against the Son of Man \ whieh, though inexpressibly 
criminal and detestable, is not pronounced unpardonable. 

* There was a provision of mercy even for this offence.' The 
design of our Lord is conceived to have been, not to accuse the 
Pharisees of blaspheming the Holy Spirit, but to warn them 
-against it 

* In support of this view of the subject, let it be observed, that 
110 distinct appearance of the Holy Spirit took place on the occasion 
to which the declaration of Christ immediately and properly refers. 
He is not mfentioned in all the context. He was not invoked by 
Jesus when he wrought the miracle ; it wals not performed with any 
specific reference to his k^ency ; and even whea Jesus speaks in 
allusion to the power by which it was performed, it is subsequently 
to the miracle and to the blasphemy of the Pharisees. • • . . While he 
Jived here, it was properly the dispensation of the Son of Man ; the 
earthly ministry of the heavenlv Saviour. Ifence, offences Com- 
mitted against our Lord during this period of the Divine economy, 
were not regarded in the tome light in whfch the satAe offences were 
afterwards viewed. His work had not then been completed ; the 
^1 revelation of his character and designs had not been given ; the 
completion of the evidence establidiing his high and uncompromising 
claims, had not been brought forward. Another dispensation of 
Dnercy was yet to take place ; another exhibition of his high preten- 
sions was to be made ; a higher species of evidence than casting out 
devils, was yet to be afforded. Hencie, a greater degree of guilt 
might yet be contracted ; and therefore, while blaspheming the Son 
of Man might b6 forgiven, blaspheming the Holy Spirit would not 
be forgiven.' p. 15—18; 

Mr. Orme further argues in support of this view, that < to 
< these very men, many of whom must hbve been guilty of the 

* crime charged on them by our Lord, were the apostles commis- 
^ sioned to make the first overtures of pardon and favour.* 
This, however, we cannot admit as a safe statement. The 
apostles were, indeed, to * begin at Jerusalem ' ; and among 
the three thousand converted on the day of Pentecost, there 
'were doubtless many who had joined in the awful imprecation — 
^ His blood be upon us.' But that there were many who had 
been guilty of ascribing our Lord's mil'acles to Satanic agency, 
we cannot suppose. The people were " amazed " at the mira- 
cles, ^^ and said. Is not this the Son of David ? " And it was 
apparently with a view to counteract the impression that these 
bad made upon the minds of the spectators, that the Pharisees 

UU2 
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and the << scribes from JerusaletiH'' bad i^ecourse to tiie despe*- 
rate expedient of calumniating, not Our Lord's personal cba^ 
racter, but the INvine power which rested upon hin^ and hj 
which he did the works to which be appealed ad the witness of 
the Father to his mission. ** If 1 do not the works of my Fa- 
ther, believe me not But if I do, though ye believe not me, 
believe the works." (John x. 87. — ^See also ch. iv. SS^ 7.) The 
Pharisees attempted to set aside the evidence supplied by these 
works, by malignantly referring them to the power of the prinoe 
of the demons. Tliis was attnbttting to Satan the very «cis of 
God, and giving to another the glory due to the Divine Beiiig 
alone. It was, in other words, blaspheming the Holy ^ifit, 
who was the Author of the works. We have no proof ibat the 
hardened state of mind from which alone such conduct conld 
emanate, was ever followed by that repentance which ouBt 
precede forgiveness. The aw^ul warning most, we cbnome, 
have been intended to guard the people at lai^e against being 
swayed by the malignant representations of the Pharisees, 
rather than to warn the offenders themselves. While^ fliere* 
fore. Our Lord condescends to expose the absurdity of the 
charge brought forward by his calumniators, he points out Uie 
awful nature of their crime, which hath never forgiveness; 
^< became they said^ he hath an unclean spirit!* (Mark iii* SO.) ^ 
This sin, and the state of mind essentially connected with ^ 
we cannot but regard as verv different from the oflfenoe of 

< contradicting the testimony of the Holy CMiost, and blasphe^ 

* ming his last and crowning dispensation of mercy', — WiA 
which Mr. Orme seems to identify it. For those Jews wiio 
persisted in refusing the Gospel, on the preaching of the Apois- 
tles, we admit, there remained no remedy ; but the same naay 
be said now, of all impenitent persons. Mr. Orme bimself 
expressly distinguishes between the blasphemy of the Holy 
Spirit and the rejection of the Gospel. < Their etemd codse- 
*quence8% he reraai'ks, * may be the same; but they are dtf- 

* ferent ofiences in themselves.' He describes the former «fe 

< the direct and open reviling of the Gospel, frcmi malevolence 
^ against its Author and a desire to obstruct the progress of Ui 

* glory.' 

* The Divine law of blasphemy supposes the existence of malice 
towards God, and that this feeling is displayed in the langoaM of 
calumny and abuse, or in conduct corresponding to it. It implies, 
not only that the Holy Ghost in his dispensation of mercy is rejected, 
but that it is rejected, knowing something df its high diaractttr anfl 
claims, and that it is rejected from hatred of Its moral and sublime 
design. On the part of the individual to whom this ofifence fss 
brought home, there has been the perpetration ofvipleooe to At 
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Vghi) of bia underatandiog and ike copviction of his conseieace ; there 
has been a deadly hatred to Jesus and his cause, in their latest niani- 
festations of power and mercy ; and the employment of the lan- 
guage of opprobrium and insult respecting Him whom the Father 
hath pronounced blessed for ever.* p. SO, 

We entirely agree with Mr. Orme, that the offence involves 
some degree of knowledge and conviction of the trutli. Yet, 
9)i|6t pet every unbeliever be considered as doing some violence 
Xq his convictions? The case of St. Paul exhibits an instance 
pf one .who had been *' a blasphemer, a persecutor, and a 
ealumqiator ", to whom nevertheless mercy was extended aa 
*^a pattern of the Divine long-suffering", because he acted 
thus, •* ignorantly, in unbelief. No one, however, could dis- 
play a more deadly hatred to Jesus and his cause, than he did 
prior to bia conversion ; and but for bis own declaration, it 
'Vrould have been hard to suppose that he did not act contrary 
to the light of his understanding in the cruelties which he per- 
petrated. But the sin of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
appears to us to consist more specifically, in reviling His mira^ 
ctilous operations^ and ascribing them to the powers of darkness. 
It is not the mere resisting of evidence, but a malignant ani- 
mosity against the Divine operations, amounting to a personal 
resistance against God. The distinction may be illustrated by 
adverting to the conduct of the Jewish council before whom 
J^eter and John were brought. (Acts iv.) That a notable mi- 
racle had been done by the Apostles, they adtnitted r we cannot, 
they said, deny it. They resisted the evidence which it sup- 
plied, but they made no attempt to misrepresent the miracle, or 
to ascribe it to imposture or Satanic agency^ And thus we 
find the Apostles appealing to them in a way which would have 
been without any &rce or propriety, had they addressed per- 
sons chargeable with blaspheming the Holy Spirit — " Whether 
k be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than 
vnto God, judge ye." Oh the other hand, among the multi- 
tude assembled on the day of Pentecost, there were some who 
might seem to have approached very near to the awful and 
irremissible crime ; unless we suppose that it was through mere 
ignorance that they ^^ mocking said^ These men are fullof new 
wine." We are ipclined also to consider the sin of Simon 
Magus as deriving its heinous and perilous character from the 
contempt which his request cast upon the Divine operations. 
In hb case^ indeed, there was no malignant animosity implied 
against the Holy Ghost^ and there was therefore a possibiUty, 
that the thought originating in the wickedness of his hearty 
might be forgiven, although it indicated a mind still in the 
bondage of iniquity. The thought and proposal were, how- 
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ever, so infinitely derogatory to the Holy Spirit, and inTohed 
so serious an imputation, not only upon the Apostles, but upon 
God himself, that they drew forth from St. Peter a denuncia- 
tion unparalleled in its indignant and vehement severity, and 
evidently conyeying the idea, that the offender had, by so 
blasphemous a thought, touched on the verge of the sin which 
cannot be forgiven*! 

From this view of the subject it might seem to feHow, that 
the sin could be committed only in the face of miraculous evi^ 
dence, and that it must be peculiar to Apostolic times* 'Hiis 
would, in our judgement, be an erroneous conclusion. We 
cannot but regard it as an offence into which the enemies of 
Christianity may vety possibly fall in the pursuance of their 
unholy opposition. It is not unbelief, but it may be the awful 
issue of unbelief in its last stage of malignity. For what is 
blasphemy ? It is a wilful defamation of the Divibe operations. 
Miraculous operations of a certain character have ceased; but are 
there now no visible operations of the Spirit of God, furnishing 
ah evidence eoually strong of the truth and Divine authority 
of the Gospel, which it is possible for the enemies of Ghrts* 
tianity contumeliously to depreciate and deride, in a spirit akin 
to that which actuated the Pharisees? — What is the true cha^ 
racter of the opposition raised against the work of God in the 
conversion of the heathen ? ^ long as the human instrument- 
ality, the men and the means only, are the subject of contempt, 
misrepresentation, and injurious calumny, far be it from us to 
view the most strenuous opposers of Missionaries and Mission- 
ary proceedings as chargeable with the awful crime of reviling 
God. Political alarms, ecclesiastical jealousies, or worldly inte- 
rests may prompt many to engage in this unholy warfare, who 
little think that they are fighting against God. Let them revila 
the men as enthusiasts and fanatics ; let them deprecate their 
mischievous zeal ; let them, in the face of facts, deny their sue* 
cbss and ridicule their pretensions: all this maybe forgiven. 
But let these enemies of the cause of Christ beware how tbejr 
take the ultimate step of imputing the results ^nrhich they are 
compelled to admit, to an evil origin. That a notable miracle 
has been wrought in oqr own day, in the overthrow of idolatry 
in the Islands of the Pacific, is manifest to all who visit those 
regions and witness the surprising change; and they oannoi 
deny it. Whatever be thought of the doctrines or conduct of 

* ' Simul gravem DeoJacU mjuriam^ quod ccdeUem hanc vtriuiewL 
nihil putavH ^ magfcis, sfiis cUffprre* f • • • Acsi (Petrus) dixisset^ J^ig- 
rttfs es qui pereas cum iua pecunia, quando tanta contumdia ajffkii Spi- 
rUum Dei. Calvin «»*/oco. ^ • * ' 
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the Missionaries, the work is not theirs. There are indiyidoals 
who r^ret a change which interferes with the gratification of 
their licentiousness or with their gains; and there are, it is to 
be feared, some '< despisers'' who ^ wonder and perish'', dis- 
believing the work which is taking place before them. Bat 
should the guilty determination to frustrate it, prompt any of 
these unhappy scorners wilfully to attribute the work of God in 
the hearts of these once savage islanders, to an evil agency, we 
cannot but fear that their crime would be strictly parallel to 
that of the Pharisees who said of Our Lord, <* He hath an un-^ 
clean spirit.'' 

And there is another case which we think too fearfully ana« 
logons to that of the Pharisees to be passed over. We allude 
to the conduct of that class of theologians, usually termed 
Rationalists, who, while believing in the historical existence of 
Jesus Christ, (as the Jews could not deny his actual existence^y 
acknowledge no Divine operation of any kind in Christianity, 
ascribing the miracles of Our Lord to < benevolent and virtuoua 
^ artifice.'* Without going the length of affirming that every 
supporter of that system is chargeable with the irremissible 
crime of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost,— we must express 
our conviction, that, if that crime may be committed in our own 
day, such individuals would seem to be more in danger of being 
involved in it, than any other class of offenders. 

With these views of the subject, we are unable to tegjBxA the 
case described Heb. vi. and x» as having any affinity or resem- 
blance to the sin in question ; and we are happy to find Mr. 
Orme concurring in this opinion. We must transcribe his 
brief but clear and satisfactory exposition of the latter passage. 

< It is clearly of apostates that the Apostle is speaking in this, as in 
the fonner passage. It cannot be on everv wilful sin 'that he pro- 
nounces the awful denunciation which is here recorded; but the 
wilful desertion of the truth and people of God, the forsaking of the 
public assemblies under the influence of the fear or the love of the 
world. This involved the abandonment of hope in the last and now 
the only remaining sacrifice for sin. Judaism, with all its sacrifices, 
could afford no remedy to such : the virtue of all its provisions was ex- 
tinguished for ever ; the blood of its victims might now be shed and 
applied in vain. For the despiser of the Mosaic law, that law made 
no provision of mercy ; because it provided no atonement^ for the 
men who renounced it. For the despiser of the Gospel, Christianity 
provides no remedy. The iban who treads under foot the Son of 
God, who treats as a profane thing the blood of the covenant, and. 
who msulu the Spirit of God, must be left to that indignation which 
shidl devour all its adversaries. 

♦ See Eclectic Rev. N.S. Vol. xxviii. pp. 2, 40*. 
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' * Here» agftio, h is evidenti Whaft h the ground of Ufe Biimeir^s es- 
clusbn of mercy. It is not the mere enorinitj of hit offisaioe, dread- 
fully aggravated as it is ; hut his final inipenilenee» and his deliberate 
rejection of the glorious remedy* The only antidote to the bane of 
his nature is refused ; his eye is closed against^ not the feeble ray, 
but the full blaze of the Divine mercy ; imd his soul, having once 
profbssed to appreciate, at last loathes and rankles at God's unspeak- 
able gift/ pp.439 4. 

With regard to the other passage noticed Jby Mr, Orme aa 
supposed to bear upon the subject (1 John v. 16^ 17)> we agree 
with him, that ^^ the sin unto death'* has nothing to do with 
the blasphemy agaiiist the Holy Spirit. We cannot any, how- 
eirer, that we are siitisfied with the view of the passage vdiich he 
has adopted. 

* I think, the Apostle John is treating of those temporal visitations 
by which, in the apostolic age, professors were sometimes severelj 
punished for their improper conduct. To such events, Paid refers in 
his Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. xi. 30). It did not follow that 
^ll the individuals who were thus punished, were eternally lost John 
does not forbid praying for the offender, but for the removal of the 
temporal penalty of death. It might be the will of God, that an in* 
dividuid should die as the punishment of his ofience, while his spirit 
should be saved in the day of the Lord.' p. 44. 

In a note, Mr* Orme supports this ingenioiis explanation of 
a tohiessedly difficult passage^ by a citation from a scarce work 
by the Rev. Matthias Maurice, who contends^ that by sin unto 
death is meant a sin unto temporal death. A similar opinion 
18 adopted by Dr. Boothroyd, and by the learned Editor of Mr« 
Valpy's Oreek Testament, both of whom af^pear to have fol-^ 
lowed Macknight. The former, however, not very con- 
sistendy^ classes ^ speaking evil of the miraculous works of the 
^ Spirit as the Jews did ', with / a^^gravated apostasy, final im- 
* penitence, and unbelief ^ as bemg alike < sin unto death'; 
thus making death, in one part of the passage, imply temporal, 
and in anower, eternal death. In our judgement, Calvin's ex* 

S^ition of the passage is the most iudicious and onexceptionable* 
e understands by sin unto dieatn, that apostasy and alienation 
from God which leave no warrant for hope in asking forgive- 
ness for the offender*. The Apostle is there enforcing the 

* * Peceata vero ad mortem e$se negate nan modo in guibus quoMie 
mmcH ddin^untj ted eHam si fttondo er^tviter iram Dei mb ipm pro- 
'eocari cmingtd. • • • w Eit peceaium aS mottem^^dtd ttMa spa vemia 
reliqua est. Sed qweritur quale hoc est. Es eontextu eoOtgi pcteetf 
non esse partudem (ut vacant) lapsum, nee prcecepti unius tran^res* 
sionem; sed apostasiam, qu4 fflenitus hamsnes d Deo se. aUenani.*^ 
Calvin f n loco. 
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dtfty of ititercessbry fyrayer on be^lf of oor Christian brethren; 
and he asserts its efficacy in obtaining the remission of their 
ofiences in etery ordinary case. * Vitam^ inquit^ pereunti resti^ 
* tuety qui pro eo orabit.* He shall be the instrument of restpr-* 
ing him to spiritual Ilfe^ of saving him from the deadly conse- 
quence of unforgiven sin. And the limitation confirms the 
rule. The sin unto death is when the wicked one» who toucheth 
not (approacheth not) the child of God, gains possession of the 
apostate, and he becomes < reprobate/ It is probable, from 
the Apostle's partmg caution in ver. 21, that a lapse into idola- 
try is more especially referred to. A similar limitation to in* 
tercessory prayer in the case of aggravated apostasy, is re- 
peatedly given ill Jer; vii. 16; xi. 14?; xiv. 11 ; xv. 1. And a 
passage still more to the purpose, perhaps, occurs in Gen. xx* 
7. *^ He shall pray for thee, and thou shalt live.^ See also 
Job xlii. S. 

To conclude then ; without admitting the papal dogma re^ 
specting venial and mortal sins, ^because all sin is mortal or 
deadly in its tendency,) we must believe^ that there are certain 
degrees or stages of wilful and contumacious impiety, which 
forbid all hope respecting the transgressor. In the case of the 
Christian apostate, it is the simple impossibility of renewing 
him to repentance, that precludes his forgiveness : the evil is 
desperate, because the only remedy has lost its efficacy. With 
regard to the contumelious unbeliever, the malignant oppose^ 
of the truth, the impossibility of forgiveness in the case re- 
ferred to, seems to arise more directly from a fixed principle 
of the Divine administration. It is not that the efficacy of die 
Great Sacrifice would not reitch to the vilest oflPence, biit that 
there is such a thing as an individual's filling up the measure 
of his iniquity, and becoming a ** vessel of wrath '' self-fitted 
for destruction; there are, apparently, limits which Infinite 
Wisdom places to the exercise of Sovereign Mercy. Witli 
regard, however, to the sin against the Holy Ghost, no on# 
needs fear that he has oommitted it: no believer, no penitent 
can so have sinned. On the other hand, every enemy of th€ 
Gospel is in danger of committing i^ not throngn inadvertency, 
but through the natural progress of unbelief ^. 

Mr. Onne*s third discourse treats of ' the nature and neces- 
f si^ of the Spirit's influence in promoting the success of the 

^ (te this momentous subject, Howe*s '' Redeemer's Tears over 
Lost Souls " oontaips some most impressive statements. See espe- 
cially Howe's Works, vol. iv. p. 88. No uninspired work is more 
deserving of repeated perusal bv die Christian mhuster, as a prc- 
tmration for the public duties of his oiBce. 
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< QctspeV This is an admirable diacoara^ loiddoes thegsea^ 
est credU to the Aathor^s sound judgement as a theologtaB. 
Tlie text is 1 Cor. iii. 7 : we mast give the exordiam. 

* This is not the language of a man who was- disposed to think ot 
speak contemptuously of the characters or lahours of his brethren 
in the Gospel. The mind of the apostle Pssul was at the furthest 
possible distance flrom this impropriety. For all his fellow Chiii< 
tianst and especially for hb brethren in the ministry, he cherishes 
the most sacred and ardent affisction ; and he was erer more disposed 
to magnify than to underrate their services. If he speaks of the 
planter as nothings he means hipiself ; if he speaks of the waterer as 
nothing, he intends his brother Apollos, whom he held in the highest 
estimation. When he describes as nothing, both themselves and all 
who were engaged along ^ith them, in the interesting work of plant- 
ing and nourishing the churches of our Lord Jesus Cnrist, his deBign 
is, not to degrade the workmen, but to direct his own attention, and 
that of his brethren, to the God who giveth the increase, rather dian 
to the instruments by which that increase had been promoted. He 
had no desire to withhold the praise which was due from man ; bat 
his supreme desire was to give glory to God. 

^Nor must we consider the apostle's language as an apoI<^ for 
idleness, or want of energy in the service of Christ.. He was mca* 
pable of making such an apology for himself, nor did he require to do 
so ; and he was equally incapable of apologizing for the sins of his 
brethren. While ne considered himself literally as nothing, he la* 
boured as if he could do all. While he firmly believed Uiat God 
alone could give the increase, he was as firmly persuaded, that he 
should not ** labour in vain, or spend his strength for nought and in 
vmn ;" and therefore, to adopt his own impressive and ChristiAB de* 
claration, he *' laboured more abundantly than they all; yet not be^ 
but the grace of God which was with him." Nor was the i^Mistle 
one who disregarded the emplojrment of suitable agency, and proper 
means for the accomplishment of Christian objects. It was not with 
him a matter of iudiffisrence, who should be employed in the service 
of Christ. He knew well, that there is a fitness in the instrument for 
his work, and that though God may sometimes employ instruments 
that appear to us to be unsuitable, we can never neglect the use of 
suitable means without suffering from it ourselves, or inflicting iojaiy 
on others. In his own eyes, and as it regarded die exercise of any 
power which belonged to him, he was nothing ; yet was he a *^ wise 
master builder," qualified by God for his work; and his brvthcr 
Apollos was eminently .fitted from above, both by doquence and 
wisdom, for the office which he sustained. 

* The design of the text is obviously to fix the mind on God, the 
infinite source of all good, rather than on the creature, who is but the 
recipient of that good, or the feeble instrument of conveying it to 
others. Its object is not to paralyse human exertion, but to put it 
in its proper place, and to give it & right direction. It is intended 
not to weaken, but to encourage ; not to depress, but to excite ; not 
to relaxi but to brace our efibrts in the Christian cavue. Nolltta^ m 
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MX powerfully calcukled- ta produce thiese eftcts, as right ^ewB of 
the work of the. Spirit. I shall, therefore, in dependence on^ the 
blessing of God, endeavour to illustrate the nature and necessity of 
that influence which is required in order to success in every Christian 
undertaking/ p. 52 — ^54. 

The Author proceeds to vindicate the harmony of this doc^ 
trine with the other parts of the Christian system, by shewing; 
1. That the necessity of the Spirit's influence does not imply 
deficiency or imperfection in the atonement of Christ ; 9. That 
this influence is not designed to supply any deficienctes in Di- 
yine Revelation ; 8. That the doctrine does not imply a defi- 
ciency in man's natural faculties ; and 4. That the necessity of 
Divine influence does not arise out of the imperfections which 
belong to the ministry, nor is it intended to make up tor its 
deficiencies. Its necessity, he remarks, 

' arises from the entire depravity of human nature, which, though it 
leaves man in possession of all his accountableness, indisposes him to 
attend to every representation on the subject of God's salvation, 
which is only placed before him ; nothing, therefore, but a direct 
operation of the Spirit on his mind, can produce such an affinity be- 
tween that mind and the things of God, as that profitable and perma- 
nent benefits shall be experienced/ p. 73. 

In this passage, Mr. Orme refers to the necessity of the 
Spirit's influence in regeneration. The necessity of regene- 
ration arises from the depravity of human nature ; but, although 
man had never fallen, the influence of the Divine Spirit woiud 
have been always essential to his moral well-being. The cor- 
ruption of human nature has produced an inaptitude in the 
miod of man to receive and yield to Divine infio^ce ; has in- 
terrupted the free course of the Divine communications towards 
his creatures. The end of regeneration is to restore the soul 
to that spiritual life which is maintained by the perpetual in- 
haling of Divine influence ; to replace it in direct communica- 
tion with the fullness of Deity. Sin then is to be viewed as 
obstructing the Spirit's influence, rather than as rendering if 
necessary. In the cases of all, there is an inaptitude to be 
overcome in reference to spiritual objects ; but the degree, of 
positive obstruction varies, with the character of the individual* 
In some, the process of regeneration is efiected by education ; 
in others, it is strictly conversion. In either case, the instru- 
mental cause is truth known and believed ; the efficient cause^ 
the Spirit working by truth upon the heart. How the Holy 
fipirit operates o^a the mind in combination with the instrument 
or means of influence, which, is truth, is an inquiry of much 
the.saoie kind as» how. the Creatiye eoergy.of, God acts in com-* 
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IniMftimi utiCh diemiod and wcbuniaJ ageMieif in quidEeniD^ 
tlM germ ePyiegetable life* Dr. Owen, whli some others, ecm- 
tends, that, in tbe former oesey tkere is not only a mormi^ bot a 
phyrieal and immediate bperation of the Spirit, — ^ a posUm 
^ energy* exerted \xpon the nature of the agent. It is not Tciy 
clear, what is meant by the distinction. If r^neration be a 
physical operation, or the result of one, saDCtificadon^ or the 
importation of any Divine influence, must also be by 'a physi* 
* cal efficiency <u Divine power/ If the Divine agency be 
pzf rted without any medium in the one ease, it may be so in 
another. To describe regeneration as a chemical operatioo^ 
"would hardly seem to us more absurd, than to speak of it as a 
phvsical process. We cordially agree with Mr, Orme in the 
ollowing judicious remarks. 



t 



* When we decide die ftu)duii operandi of the Spirit's ihfluonce in 
regeneration, pronouncing it on the one hand physical, or* on the 
Other, moral, are we not stepping out of our province, and pro- 
nouncing an opinion upon a subject in which we are incompetent to 
form a correct judgement ? I question whether the Spirit's opera- 
tion corresponds lutogether either to what we call physical or morsL 
These terms, indeed, express all the ideas we have of sudi opera- 
tions ; but it does not therefore follow, that the influence can be of 
DO other kind^ We know nothing at all about it, but from the 
efects we either witness or experience.^ We know, when the con- 
version of a sinner takes place, that God has been operating, and 
that his word has been operating. The nature of the influence of 
the word, we know ; it must be on the understanding, and on the 
other powers of the mind through that faculty. But the nature rf 
God's direct operation we know not, any more than we know how 
life is first communicated, or how the silent operations of nature are 
carried oti. I fear the metaphysical speculations of the Americaa 
school and that of Dr. Williams, if carried into the pulpit, are noS 
oalculated either to throw much light on Aese mystenousprooeases, 
or to render any essential service to the souls of men. The Scrip* 
tures employ popular language ; and however we may discuss co^ 
tain subjects in private or m writing, if we refine in public instruc- 
tion more than the inspired writers do, we shall miss our aim.* 

pp. 225, 6- 

In the subseipent notc^ Mr. Orme adverts to tbe opposite 
opinions of different divines as to the immediate Bobjecl 
of Divine operation,— whether it be the natural or the mood 
powers, the will or the understanding; and he asks very Smw 
ciUy : ^ May we not. err on this subject, by distinguisbing tlit 

* fecnkies oi the soul too nicely ?-^ We speak about fisc&lties 

* and powers till we almost forget that the homan soul is am 
< thing. We divide and subdivide it, till we perplex ouradiFes 
« by our own distinctiooa.* B«t Mi. Onae liimseLf nfioiea a 
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Iktle toward the dose of thb note. Fmdiag faidt ivtth an «»• 
Aertimi of Dr. Wardlaw'sy that <tbe jGra^ opemtbn of the Spint 
* is the spiritual illuminatioo of the midet^iidiBg, in order to 
^ the conversion of die hearty' he adds : ^ 

^ The difficulty seems to me to be in a great measure nemoved^ by 
acknowledgiog toe joint and harmonious operation of two causes pro- 
ducing one effect : the Holy Spirit operating directly upon the heart, 
Che word upon the understanding ; toe one removing the enmity^ tiie 
other dispelling the ignorance ; the former breaMag dt)wn the foar-^ 
rier and o^ieiiing the channel, the latter etrtefing and fiHing it frith 
^1 holy principles/ pp. 280, 1. 

Against this representattonf theve appear to us to lie di# 
strongest objections. In the firdt filatf^ to ap^ of the instm* 
loent and the efficient agent as ime causes, is to make the inr 
strumental cause an efficient land independent ^nn. It is trac^ 
there may be a primary mm! -a secondary ^auae^ the one aoturig 
in subordination to tlie other ; Imt b«*e,tbe two causes are re* 
priesented as concurring indeed, but still divers^ operating sq 
as to produce distinct eflTecta* But truth is not an agents 
The .word of Ood, as Mr. Qrme elsewhere oorrectly itemark% 
is < the Spirit^s .sword,-rtbe Spirit's bittnmer And the.Spirit'a 

< fire, by wbioh it breiJcs and cdnaomes all 'that is opposed to 

< its own nature.* Can the sword and the arm that wields it b# 
considered as two causes ? Or can the sharpness of the swords 
the strength of the arm, and tlitf circumstanoea which giye di- 
rection to the blow, ^ represented as agencies seyeraUy con^ 
curring in one effect? We are surprised that, after entering 
his caveat wainst metaphysical subtleties, a writer so acut% 
dear-heiade^^^d. judicious as Mr. Orme^ should, inmaJihi^; 
l^d bis retreat, have oaught his foot in the sqare. ^ , ; 

We admit, that the nnmrstanding nnd the heart (usingthcNii^ 
words in their popular sense) may be separately operated upon j 
but, in ^ther ca^ that which is the medium of moral influtnes^ 
must be truth, or seeming truths the only conceivable meana.ojr 
influencing an intelligent agent Some truths, ■some'views t>r 
consideratums, are adapted to act upon the conscience; while 
other miths toid more directly to operate upon the affectionii; 
and their speci£e eflect, therefor^y will be diffiurent Jn leonp 
•onmnce with tmtbs of the fonner descsiptionf ta Divide in- 
fluence may be orarted upon ^e owficience^ and .mpy Xfismier 
nate there; or^ by truths of a different iMnd, it may ^acertitaaU' 
upon tbe heart But the eonscimce and the understandii^g «re 
as much the immediate au^ect of Divine operatiaii, as is^tbe 
heart And to attconpt to file the order of these operationa, by 
a^ing dbat the apicUiMd illnminatioa mo9k in-idi loaaes^pre^ed^ 
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eonvmioii) or, that ifae heart nnistfirat be TenoTated, -appears 
to at alike unphtlosopbioal and presumptucms. The Divine 
actkuM are not to be thna squared by our metaphysical notions 
of order and seqaence, nor ckel they be brought under such nice 
analysis. They are not only inscrutable, but uifinitely free and 
Tarious. In different indiTidoals, the intellectual process of 
conversion may be — ^we were going to say must be — altogether 
different 

The mind of man, as consisting of conscience or understand- 
ing^ and will or affecticm, is governed by two principles^ a sense 
of right and wrong, and a feeling of choice or repugnani^e. The 
depravity of his nature consists less in the perversion of the intel- 
lectual pereet>tion8, tluin m the derangement of the affections, 
which no longer obey the original law impressed upon them, 
imt have a eonhipt bias, at variance with the dictates of con- 
scieAce, yet dragging as it were the understanding after tbetn. 
Upon an intelligent creature thus constituted and circumstanced, 
the Holy Spirit puts forth his new-creative energies. In th6 
ease of every inmvidual, this is necessary, because Divine in- 
fluence would have been essential to spiritual life, had no such 
fatal derangement taken place. But the degree of positive olv 
liquity to be remedied, of obstruction to be removed, awfully 
varies. To deny this^ would be to deny that evil habits faaVe 
any tendency to pervert the understanding or to harden the 
heart 

Let us take the case of ^an infant, newly bom into this worU 
of disordered agency, the suligect of powers and dispositions yet 
latent, but which in their development are sure to exhibit die 
marks of that corrupt bias which is its sad inheritance. la 
Ais early stage, we are compelled to recognize a diversity, bodi 
in the powers of the mind and in the nature and disposition. A 
specific character attaches to the individual, identified with liis 
physical constitution and temperament, yet having an impoft- 
ant influence on his moral beine. As aniAials have their dis- 
tinguishing natures, so have children before they reach the ag€ 
of moral mtelligence. Now, even in this state, we dare not 
doubt that the infant mav be the subject of Divine influence; 
But, as the subject of such influence is not an intelligent agents 
tiuth or light cannot be the medium of the Divine operation ; 
and we are therefore compelled to own, that the disposition tw 
frame of the mind, or, in other words, the good or bad quali- 
ties of the yet undeveloped moral being, maybe chan^d or 
modifiedbvtheJmmatto/e agency of the Divine Spirit Whether 
this should be termed a physical or a moral operation, we do not 
think it worth while to decide. We will not even venture to 
affirm that such a change does in any case take place^ as the re- 
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suit of an immediate interpositioA (£ the Diyhie Spitk; mtiGh 
less are we disposed to symbolize with those who hold that thii 
regeneration can be conveyed by an outward rite^ We coin 
tent ourselves with maintaining tlie possibility of such a change; 
and whether it be necessary in those who die in infancy, in or« 
der to make them meet for entering upon a higher and better 
stage of existence) or whether, on its escape from a body of sin^ 
the infant spirit leaves behind all that could unfit it for the ligte 
and love of heaven, — we cannot telL 

If then the disposition of an infant maybe thus immediately 
the subject of Divine operation, it cannot be denied that, in the 
conversion of an intelligent agenty the qualities of his nature^ 
bis intellectual powers and tendencies, may in like manner un- 
dergo a sudden and mystmous change* Nay, we must admi^ 
tliat in the instance of St. Paul, and even in the other apostles, 
a sudden transformation of this kind appears to have taken 
place* This change, however, must be discriminated Stom 
what is usually understood by conversion. The Apostles ware 
assuredly, in this senses converted before the day of Pentecost $ , 
but their minds then underwent a miraculous influence^ the 
effects of which were not more visible in thdr speaking lan-» 
guages till then unknown to them, than in the new intellectual 
qualities, the wisdom, and courage, and boldness, which distin- 
guished their eharact^v. A suc&en and miraculous change oi 
character would seem almost to deserve the name of a physical 
change ; but that such a change uniformly accompanies repent- 
ance and faith, and is necessary to salvation, we Jiould deem a 
^ery rash and unjostifiable position. It is certain, that, in many 
individuals of whose conversion to God we cannot sllow our- 
selves to entertain a doubt, the natural character appears un- 
changed, and all the evil qualities of the disposition, although 
brought under the control and r^ulation of religious principles^ 
atill remain. 

The change auperinduced upon the character is, generally 
^peaking, die result of conversion, rather than the thing itself; 
which consists, according to the best definition that can be 

5iven of it, in repentance towards Ood, and fiiith in Our Lord 
esus Christ. In these acts of the mind, the conscience and 
die affections are alike and simultaneously involved; and both 
are operated upon by the same medium, by the same truths, 
and under the same efficient influence. If the enmity of the 
Jieart is removed, it is by truth embraced as a good ; or, in 
other words, by a view of the Divine |;oodness. And the word 
of God is as much the medium of imparting this view -and 
awakening this sense of the Divine character, as it is the in* 
stmm^it of dispelling the ignorance which darkens ^e uaderi^ 
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itanfii^ «4 oonvineiiig. lii^ qMmnmam^^itu. ^JUl 
1^ conicieQoe amy be remted, «o, DiFioe kifllMen^^vpciB ^rtie 
oNMciwce raay be retistedt if tht truih i^hich 19 fha aieifiiiiilr'c^ 
tlMt iafliiwoe be 4»f ifuoha aatuise as tMdfltoiily to nwafccti the 
cxHiscaenoe^ If tbe ^onscienoe onljr is bioiiv(bt isnder tb« upelip 
tiaiKif the word^ the h^srt wiU reiwaUi uimmgoA; QQ^<binMm 
no Divjiie infltteaoe has conciunred viib ih^ wobbU «^ ^eawn 
tbe wgiivl it^aclflpted Ip iM:t pakjr ino» dia coiwiQiepa^ JMi4 j^tbaie- 
fore powerle8s,*^at becapietiieflpofft iOonMb ideaa of^riglbl 
and MvoBg oca QDt adapted lDg9ifei»ith(eiiepii)8Fed.afibclkii^s. 
Bat truUotf a£baiag the baart cmmoi^ be jpeoour^ by wtfMTof 
tbeaoBeanrkiginfltMMe of Oad^A Haly Spirit widiovit.a-iwai? 
spomkot laaad ^eet The ilSbclioQs Md iheirgl^ Mav't*- 
seating 4o the aadarstaiidii^^ ace tk^wxj iafcjarf gi imA>imr- 
flaeBoe; and atones to meoeifeaad torasiil km ia iw po s pihie , 
tfo heliaw wilh ilie haeitt ^besilarc^ iS' MRHwrsiank* XcuSbije- 
^v^ ky tibe anderitanjdjMfigi i» ihaiiistiimeiMal c»uie. Kf we 
aiauld iB^piijre fiiftheiw what mbas ^ taka «ffecif7-^bat idipits 
ft OBI tbe a:ioral i^eoti the ^ijoc^ile itf aputitaal lifi^ m tb^ xmuk 
of the trudi thus coisiiig in icanlpiel with his «Gfastioiii(^«*«M 
intt$t first ascertain ^rfiat elicits the priACipteiQf ne^eMlop -wtoi 
the seed finds a congenial soil, opt ^at givas^cem^ saediaifles 
iheir efficacy when tihey cerate as an aatidatelo^tieaseb Sricb 
inquiries Me ^^nme 4h|Ma Jdie; tbeirvtendeaefWiqp9t4)aisiwo8a 
The mode of 4be DininaydparatioD^ im aadwe^a^ im-jf^ oMfal 
woridf is iaseraiabjk ; biH in eifdiar Tiemy'theftisl lis njilsjiairi 
taim and the means ai^ as aettmilyaoiKieotad ^krttb iti^iMittlHi 
We cit^ with g^t fdeamire thetoDowingdanguage fcosecjNbv 
Orme'S rChird 'discoiirse) i^idi is aataedy dinnhbaBransad Asm 
the meliqaAiysioal queaticna discasted ilk the jial^a^ . 1 . 1 (j* 

■* While this all-rimportant change is invari^bty ascrtbe^ \o ibdWAj 
Spirit, as an evidence that it is or ik mord iiatilr6, add dtM iV'lijdfto 
do with us as moral and accountable beings, the word of^CM*^ ^eia- 
stantly combindd withtive iSpirit i^' 
insSruntent by 'Which tit is efeoted^ 
with ihe word of tnilibj tlhai4«e sbo 
creatures." ^ Being iboni.tt^|tip»,4] 
corruptible;^ by ihaword of God, w, 
^* But as many as re^eUed .hiQI»fto 
the sons of God, even to Q\em that 
born^ not of blood, nor Of the will ol 
but of Ood." These passages tieai 
of God are necessary to theoonven 
sion, when it 'tabes place, is the "^ 
their oonjoined influenoe. The op 

word, would t»odui»aofationalM>rieaphayi)iateffiMit.;4hatfpOSitif'n 
of the word witb^ut tins ilpirit; iif eid4 ipisducaiMsnidiosl flJwiP-^ 
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Ihe ilale of tnan't beart towank God> aod consequently leare faim 
as guilty aod polluted as ever. The one is the revealed xemedy ; 
the other is the power which disposes to receive it,* pp. 77, 8. 

If this view of the Divine oconomy in the operations of 
Ghrace be, as we cannot but believei In accordance with Scrip- 
Une and with facts ; if the Holy Spirit works uniformly by 
nuMcai means, and that means be the knowledge of the truth ; 
the apparent failure of the instrumental cause, in the case of 
those who enjoy the opportunities of coming to the saving 
knowledge of the truth, presents itself as an aw& consideration. 
What is the fact with regard to such persons? That only re- 
medy which is the vehicle of saving influence, has hitherto failed 
of its efficacy. That only instrument which the Divine Spirit 
works by, has not accomplished its designed end. And where^ 
fore? The too prevalent notion is, that it has not yet pleased 
Ood to put forth some special influence to render it efiectual. 

' It is no uncommon thing/ remarks Mr. Orme, * to recommend 
to persons who profess to be seriously desirous of salvation, an at- 
tendance upon the means of grace, encouraging them to hope that 
God*s time to risit them may at last come. And it is well known, 
that persons go on from year to year, dreaming away theii* ex- 
istence, under a mistaken notion that they are waiting till God 
convert them.' p. 215. 

Such a representation, it is'observed, can tend only to make 
the Gospd < act as a soporific on the consciences of those who 
hear it.' The intention of God is, that all who hear the Gospelt 
shovild repent and believe it immediately. The only proper 
^ use of the means/ is, believing to salvation. If the means 
are not inmiediately effectual, the cause lies in the state of the 
subject upon which the Divine remedy is intended to ope- 
rate. An obstructioD exists, a resistance has been offered, in 
which lies the only reason why the Gospel has not taken effect* 
^ FaiUi Cometh by hearing/ But then it is, naturally, the im- 
fnediaie result of hearing what is at once true and welcome. If 
men do not believe (U oncej there is a constantly lessening pro-i 
bability of their ever being brought to believe ; because^ for 
the truth to have an effect upon uieir hearts whi(;h it has not 
yet had, either Uiey must be led to see it in a ^^w light, or 
they must come to the truth in a new disposition. And those 
sew views and that new disposition must, after all, be pro- 
duced by &miliar truths heard under some new circumstances. 
The apparent possibility, then, of their being saved, who have 
long heard the Gospel without receiving its efficacious influence^ 
resolves itself into this; that they maybe placed by Divine 
Providence in different circumstances, by affliction or some 
xHher cause, which shall predispose them to attend to and weU 

Vol.. XXIX. N.S. X X 
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come the truth. But in the metn time, ad inaptitude to rdcetvt 
the troth is growing upon them ; a habit of indifference, which 
involves a resistance to conviction, and an opposition to that 
Divine influence by which alone the word can be rendered 
effectual. 

Incorrect views of Divine sovereignty grafted lypcm tiie 
doctrine of Divine Grace, have, as Mr. Orme remark^ ' a 
^ powerful influence on men's feelings and babtts, in regard to 
^ their own salvation ; and by consequence, have a oonnextoa 

< with the attempts which are made for the salvation of otbccs/ 

^ If sovereignty be viewed as arbitrary determination, having little 
or no connexion with means, then the conclusion is obvious, that 
God may convert a man, whether he attends to means or despises 
them. Such an individuid naturally becomies hardened tmd careless. 
He reasons in the same way respecting the salvation of others, and 
feels himself discharged from all obliffations to endeavour its promo« 
tion. He conceives that what God wills, he must accomplish, whether 
men do their duty or neglect it ; nay, that attempts on his part may 
actually interfere with God's purposes. 

' It seems an unquestionable truth, that there cannot be any real 
opposition between the secret and the revealed purpose of God. He 
cannot require his creatures to do any thing which he secretly 
wishes them not to do, or which he employs secret measures to pre- 
vent If, therefore, God has commanded us to repent and 

believe, no reference to any principle of a secret or mysteriom 
nature in the Divine admimstration, can or ought to prevent ouf 
complying with the Divine command. If he has commanded as te 
use all the means in our power to make known the Gospel to every 
creature, his secret determination resfpecting nations or communu 
ties Qu^ht to have nothing to do with our carrying into e^ect the 
injunction.' pp. 270, 1. 

The proclamation of the Gospel, however, alcboogfa the 
di^nely appointed means of converting the world to the obe- 
dience of faith, 18 not to t>e viewed as the only means of brings 
ing truth to operate in the regeneration of the heart. * Whal^ 
« ever may be said for the mode of preaching genetally em- 
« ployed in this country,* says Mr. Orme, ^ sermons, ia tlie 

< technical sense of the word, must be very unsuitable, in the first 

* instance, among heathens. Gonversations and short and aa^ 

< mated statements of the grand facts of Christianitrj^, ai« likdy 

• to produce a much greater effect.' As regards the utieon- 
verted in our own country, the case would seem to be mfdi 
the same. Preaching, as usually conducted, appears far better 
adapted to promote the ediflcation of believers, than to op^ 
rate as the means of conversion. The circumstances of a 
Christian audience may serve to account for its dot being mofe 
generally effective, llie truth preached does not come as tkk 
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ingSy as infbrinatioD, bat as femiliar and admitted doctrine. It 
is tidings, only to the ignorant ; information, only to the in- 
quiring. But the unconversion of those who have received a 
degree of religious training, presents towards the truth the 
most unfavourable posture of character imaginable, — that which 
is formed by the habit of resisting its moral influence. How 
is faidi, in such persons, to come by hearing? Let it be con-, 
sidered, whether it was ever the design of Uod, that the chil-» 
dren of Christian parents should be su£Pered to grow up into 
this state of moral inaptitude to receive the Divine influence* 
They have received (it is supposed) in early life, that religious 
iaittruction which is the means of regeneration ; they have been 
taught the Holy Scriptures whidi are the vehicle of Divine 
influence; the most fevoumble season for the efficient operation 
«f moral influence, the time when the Holy Spirit meets with 
less to resist his operations, and to grieve bis holy nature ha^ 
been suflered to pass. Whether this has been owing to pa-^ 
rental negligence, or to juvenile depravity, or to both, thtt 
result must be, in the highest degree, unfavourable and at va-* 
rlance with the will of God. And instead of wondering thai 
cases of conversion are not more numerous and frequent, in 
adults who have grown up in habits of carelessness respecting 
admitted truths, the miracle is, that any such individuals are 
converted. 

We are too apt to form narrow views of the operation of 
Divine influence, and to acknowledge its necessity only in the 
conversion of the unregenerate. Mr. Orme remarkS| (and we 
wish that he had descanted upon the point a little more at 
large,) that it is equally necessary to success in every Christian 
labour ; * whether we are seeking to train a family, to influence 
^ a neighbourhood, to teach a Sunday-school, or to occupy a 

* pulpit.' It is as much the efficient cause in educational in«- 
struction, as in preaching the gospel. In a word, the efficacy 
of all moral instrumentality is to be referred to the same Di- 
vine cause ; and, that the appointed means which God has pro- 
mised to bless, are not universally efficacious, results from no 
deficiency of power or mercy on His part, but from the ob- 
structions created by the n^lect, unbelief, and perversity of 
tdan, and the incalculable inaptitude of human beings to yield 
to any spiritual and holy influence. 

We must veiy briefly advert to the remaining two Dis- 
courses in Mr..Orme*s volume, which treat of ^ the connexion 

* of Spiritual Influence with the ilse of divinely appointed 
< means.* ' Taking for his text the prophetic declaration in 
'Mai. iii« 10, Mr. Orme endeavours to shew, that * there is a 
^ law or principle acoordiQg to which this influence is invari* 

XX2 
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^ ably dispensed'; tbat^ where faibire takes Dlace» ihe causQ9f 
failure ism us; and that success will always oe in full propor- 
tion to our measures and to our faith. He then proceeds to 
point out what are the pre^requisites, as regards the means and 
instrumentality employed, in order to the mil enjoyment of the 
Divine blessing and influence; and to insist upon the necessity 
and eflBcacy of prayer. Prayer, it is well remarked, is the ex- 
ercise of that principle wbicQ is the established medium of aU 
heavenly communication, — the principle of faith. It is truly 
and strictly a means, an * instrument of power with God* 5 it 
being a fixed law of the Divine operations, that what He 
bestows, is in answer to the prayer of faith. And that Ms 
means should be a link between the event and the First Caus^-^ 
that it should * have to do, a great deal more than we are 
^.capable of estimating, with the determinations of the Divine 
^ mind '9 — presents^ when rightly viewed, no greater perplexity 
to the philosopher, than that the event should be suspended 
upon any other kind of human agency. In a note^ Mr. Orme 
cites on this subject a striking passage from Dr. Price, in con- 
futation of the alleged philosophical difficulty. He might also 
have referred with advantage to the admirable manner in which 
Dr. Robert Gordon has treated this subject in his Sermons*. 
On the point of a particular faith in prayer» we could wish that 
Mr. Orme had said either more or less. Calvin has tneated 
the passage referred to (Mark xi. 22 — 24) with his usual jadi- 
doushess ; but the subject merits a fuller discussion. 

In Notes [y] and [z] we find some hints and desultory obseiv 
.vations highly deserving of general attention ; but to wbidi we 
have left ourselves little room to advert. We are glad to find 
Mr. Orme frankly expressing his fears as to the prevalence of 
ihe sentiment, that the ministry of the Gospel, both at home 
and abroad, is a work for which men of an inferior order, both 
pf talent and in society, are fit. 

' How doss it happen, that comparatively a small numher oT our 
families respectable for their standing in society and for their wealth, 
think of devoting some of their sons to the good work ? Has the 
office become degraded ? Or are they generally too proud to con- 
sider it as an honour to serve the Lord in the Gospel of his Son?' 

p. 241. 

That therp should b^ room for such a remark, notwithstand- 
ing a few honourable exception;*, is certainly one of the most 
unfavourable symptoms of the state of spiritual religion among 
the Protestant Dissenters of Southern England. IVfr. Orm^ 

J See Ecl^tic Review, vol. xxv. p. 262# 
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^ while decidedly the fWend of schools and college^, and of 

• every plan which may be conducive to the improvement of 

* the species *, regrets, that the time and attention of those Ivho 
are sent out to preach the Gospel to the heathen, should be 
*greatly diverted from their proper business to such objects.' 
The proper business of a Missionary must, however, greatly 
depend upon the state of society in the sphere of his labour. 
If the end of Missionary exertion be the evangelization of the, 
heathen, all the means 6f accomplishing that end; mast come 
within their proper business. Preachers are not mofe' necels-' 
sary tKan school-masters, translator^ and other classcfs of teach- 
ers and labourers. And if a college b^ not an institution td 
which a Missionary Society can with propriety give a portion 
of its attention and its funds, it does not orf that account less 
deserve t6 be iliade a specific object of public liberality. On 
this point, we cannot doubt that we should havte Mr. Orme on 
our side: indeed, in the following paragraph, he takes a similar' 
view of the subject 

* Important as is the conversion of individuals, it is perhaps more 
important, that a lodgement has been made in various quarters, by 
the Christian army, the operation of which is likely to go on and 
to increase for a long period of time. The South Seas may fairly 
be considered as taken possession of; and the work of the Gospel 
and the progress of civilization would, I have no doubt, go oo^ 
though all European aid were withdrawn. That aid, however, it 
would be very undesirable and improper to withhold at present. 
The establishment of such a dep6i as Serampore in India, is of mighty 
comsequenee^ though nothipg else should have been done* The Bishop s 
College at Calcutta ; the Institution at Malacca established by Dr. 
Morrison ; the translation of the Scriptures into the languages of 
the East ; the education of youth, particularly of the females ; are 
all likely to operate in the coih^e of time' much more powerfully 
than they have yet done. They are creating a Christian literature^ 
a Christian language, and a Christian population all over the Eait* 
They are silently undermining the very throne of idolatry. The chain 
of the castes, the power of the Brahmins, the worship of the Ganges 
and Juggernaut, the influence of Confucius ^d Fo, will fall be^re 
means, the operation of which it is difficult to resist, because they 
are silently and unobtrusively working their way. 

* When it is considered , (continues Mr. Orme,) * that, at the 
commencement of these exertions, little was known of many parts 
of ^he world where the Gospel is ndw in sone measure established; 
that the East was in a great measure sealed up ; that the work itself 
to the bulk of the Christian Church, was novel ; what God has 
wrought, ought to excite the profoundest gratitude. Mistakes have 
been committed ; experience has been bought at considerable ex- 
pense ; trials of principle and of perseverance have occurred ; but I 
repeat it, the success has been in Jull proportion to the means employed. 
ft is true, that a few hundred thousand pounds have been contri- 
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buted» end a few hundred individuals haVe been »etft forth; bi^# 
compared with the devotedness of primitive believers, and with the 
actual resources of the Christian church at present, all that has beeiv 
done, is unworthy to be mentioned. We are as y^t but in the in- 
fiincy of exertion for the salvation of the world; and wheu we bring 
bI) Odd's tithe into the store^house, we cannot doubt, that he wiu 
openn the windows of heavea, and pour us out a blessing which there 
Hiough to receive/ pp. 235, 6. 

ed and comprehensive view which Mr, Ortoe 
ts and measures now in operation for the dif- 
ospel, is equally removed from vaunting and 
y. Adverting to recent attempts to dimiifi&h 
J in those measures, he remarks, that * decia- 
Society-work, and committees, and man^e- 
I cheaper method of inviting men to come smd 
the Lord of Hosts, than actually taking part 
al and labour which religious institatious re- 
* quire/ 

^ Far be it from me to speak of the perfection of any of them- A 
tery euperficial acquaintance with them will prevent aay ouu) firom 
glorying in them. They are, for the most part^ the offsprii^ of hvH 
man wisdom ; they are all conducted by human creatures ; and must 
therefore partake of the imperfection which belongs to all the works 
of man. But they may still be parts of the great machinery ap- 
pointed by God to work out the redemption of this sififtil world ; and 
the attempt to injure them cannot therefore fiul to provoke his stfa- 
pleasure.' p. 267. 

. A spirit of squr, presumptuous, uncharitable fanaticism is 
abi^oad, against which Mr. Orme. has. done u*ell tp enter his 
manly protest. There are m^n who, in a spirit far piore re- 
sembling that of Jonah, than of One greater than Joaah, seem 
to delight more in proclaiming the evil auguries of their own 
imagination, than in publishing the glad tidings of peace and 
mercy ; who tell us, that the Gospel is to be preached, not as a 
means of conversion, but as a witness against the nations, over 
whom hangs the dark cloud of impenmng judgements; who 
expect that the world is finally to be converted, not by iDivine 
Influence, but by the terror and consternation of i^ d^y of doom. 
Such persons would have us substitute for the aictive proseeo* 
tion of suitable and ordained means, < praying for the %>irit^ 
' and waiting for the coming c^ the Lord/ But their prayefs 
are half imprecation ; and their waiting is not that of the dili- 

Snt servant who was blessed because he was found doing his 
aster's work. * If it be our own conviction,' remarks Mr. 
Orme, * that the present dispensation of mercy is to come to a 
~< close within a very limited period, and that the subjugation of 
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^.the^dirld to Christ is to b^ accompUslied in a manner l^nd bjr 

* means alM>getber distinct from the preaching of the Gospei^ 
^ it is not likely that we shall be very zealous in tlie employment 
^ of means which can so little avail, or the extent of whose 

* operation must be so vary limited and temporary/ Not that 
Uie idea of the near approach of tha Consummation most neces- 
sarily have a paralysing effect upon our exertions^ The prae^ 
tical inference from such contemplations, which the Apostle 
urged upon the Corinthian Christians, was, to ** abound in tb& 
^ work of the Lord, as, knowing that their labour should not 
^ be in vain in the Lord.'^ But no notion can be more per- 
l^ioiouB, than that the kingdom of Christ is to be universally 
established, not by the inor^ means which He has instituted, hy 
the increase of light, and knowledge, and purity, and union, by 
yirtue of the more copious effusion of Divine Influence upon the 
Cburcht — but by a supernatural interposition, in which the 
gpod will have no other part than that of complacent spectators. 
To expect this, is not faith, but fiuiaticbm. 

It is remarkable, how exactly Howe, in his invaluable Series 
of Sermons upon the Work erf* the Holy Spirit— ^sermons which 
we earnestly recommend to the perusal of all Christian ministers^ 
as particularly suited to the present crisis — has described and 
exposed the prophetic mania which was epid^nic in his time* 
and which has of late re-appeared among os. To this subject 
we shall have oiccasion to advert more at lar^ in a future 
Number; but we canoot refrain from transcribmg a few sen- 
tences from the fourth sermon. The admirable Author is incul- 
cating, as one important feature of a Christian spirit, < a reli'* 
gious fear ^ misapplying prophecies^ or restricting and de- 
termining them to this or that point of time, which may not 
be intended by the Spirit of Go^/ ^ I cannot ' (be proceeds) 
but recommend to you that remarkaUe piece of Scripture in 
ft Thes. ii. 1, 2. You shall hardly meet with a more solemn, 
earnest obtestatioo in all the Bible, than this is : ^ I beseedi 
you, brethren, by the coming of Our Lord Jesus Christ ;"-— 
by what be koew was most dear to them, and the mention 
whenaof would be most taking to their hearts;— 4f you have 
any kindness for the tfaouglits of that day, any love for the 
appearance and eoming o^ Our Lord ; we beseech you by 
that eomiog of his, and by your gatberiog together unto him, 
that yon be not soon shaken in mind, that yon do not suflEer 
yeursielves to be daacomposed by an apprehension, as if the 
d«y of Christ were at hand. It may perhaps be thought very 
^ strange, that the Apostle should lay so mighty a stress upon 

^this matter, to obtest it so very earnestly But do out 

^ think, what disfnal eonsequenoes would have ensued, if this 
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^hdiL^htkiateA impart «if thvvrfickib of Cbriidi&^ AMbf^m 
<'d«3r'of the Lord was tbeamt hai£. Fint^ teoralmfiigir^r^lkJlfi: 
« tke Christians of ikat time bein tUverhd^fran tht^ proper msorii: 
^ and business €f their fteseni day! All beM at & gaoe widriii'^ 

< attamused cxpcetatioa of diefnreselit oonpiiig of'<Onr Load I: 

< SaotNidfy^-whiift'B strange sorprise had Ae aiKctwonfi bfeeii>tik 
^ |beah tbiLt did ensue ! When ihej wore in ; a pziestet expedk^ 
^ IJDB fif notbing'but the gtarkms appeatanee of tlieir Loadf * ttr 
^faafvehad Uungs coaae upon tbem that wareof sodtreody-io^^ 

* tnry a natlire and import t Thirdly, what ft^deapondeacjr «iC 

* aptnt had followed opon their disappointaaeiUl How iual . 

< the Chk*istiaQ hopes everywhere Isngiiished, snd their hea t to 

^ eveii failed them and died vitUn them I (Fburthly, bow haAr 

< it caused the infidel woorld to triomph oterClirisiliBBiiy I- Hoi^* 
<* blwl it opetied'tfaeir mouths :-**-Thi9 was a part c^ the nl^tear ' 

< of Ghriatian^ that their Christ was to ooma sugsM in thaiiTctfjF - 

< age \ aad now, even from their own principle^ ttieirodfi^go 

< is proved a cheat, a ma» imposture.' 

The Author then proceeds to shew,' diat that halqyte dajftof ' 
proBoise cui never be brought about^ exotot bjra grsit eflfonour 
of •the Spirit of Gk>d upon the Chnrclu And to know tfat% he 
remarks, is certainly a great advantage, ^tbat we may 4tt Umtt 

< Imm not io look a contrary my' / thut^ when we bear Hie ' 
the efiiiston of the Spirit must effect this change, ^ wesbookt 

^ not let our spirits run into another kind of spirit^^asit is wiA 

< all such tha^ when a state of things cKqdeases th^a% areresdf 
^ to cry out, Let fire oome down firom heaven and vaakm a. p tuwa i ft 
^ destruction of all* << You know not^what spirit yon ne d^^ 

< saith Our Lord in this case, b tUt like die gentle workings 

< of that benign and sweet Spirit that we m^ told must faiin^ 

* diont this happy state ?••••• We shall deliver ouTBdveaaiu 
^ the world about us from a great deal of inconvenience^ if onoe 
' tlus be but understood and avowed, and seconded by siU suit. 
« able deportments, thai we only expect the blessed Spirit i^Q^i 

< to change the state of things in the wnrld^ and to make it better 

< and more favourable unto the religion of serious Christkns.'* 

But upon what does this ^cpectation rest? Chiefly, no 
doubt, upon the specific promises of God's word; and, to- 
gether with this certain and sufficient ground of assuranoc^ 
upcm the actual institution of a system <» appropriate mean% 
and upon the history of the propagation and success of the gos- 
pel in past times. But besides all this, the Divine character 
itself affords a ground for the most enlarged and deUgfatfol mk^ 
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tWtiariraB offfidu lib d^ghr^'of tiieDiiiaeMlnB^Ca'be 

kk&titoljr oominiwicatiYe ef its tntn pevfectioB ; nor does tbam 

afipear to be any other neeessaiyor origiaal Umit to those coai^ 

uranlffBtioBS^tfaan tbenattfreoftherectpici^ Theeovecdgnty 

of tfie». Creator is dispiayed 4o the Taiiom ordets tsf existBnaer 

wUoh \A has callttd ktlO' Ufb, earii bai^og ita owat nature^ wfaieh- 

i» iha^liant of ks^capack^ for happiness ; ba^ op to that limitf 

Ae only i^bstmcdon to.me allKliliiisive boaatyand goodneaB^of 

the-Aothmr aad Fountain of Life, would stem' tabe the cre»* 

tilDe's no» Whiles however, the sovereignty and the dBreeness 

of'due Divbe operart o na are ooatinaally refersed to, how iittla 

del we hear of the infinite lalness of the Divine graoet 'W^ 

a^gufe and lecA aa if the limitatioa were not in a% imt m Ifim« 

B^:^ is the Spirh of the Load straitened ? ^' ^ There i%' reu 

masha «mr ^eat di^rina^ ^ an ail^suffident fiihiesff and pfenittide 

9f apiaiC} it is a perpetual spring from which this infloeoce ia 

tirgo forthv ^vlA. we are sure, that its &lnass admits ^f vat 

abatement by all its comannicarions. The son hath lost 

tL^'Axmm t& its wattath and infiuenee by spending it npon the 

worid&r almost six dtoosand years together:^ noch less oair 

infinite falness suffer diminntioa «« • j • » It is by an in^enoe 

<H!iginal]y Divine, that every creature is enabled to act what* 

soever it acts. It is bv a Divine influence that every plalit 

and tree brings forth after its kind ; that the son shines ; that 

die fire bums ; that all actions are done, and all motions set 

id openttion. He gives to all br^di and being; and all 

dnngs live^ and move, and have their being in him. He feeds 

the ravens ; he feeds the qMirrpws ; he takes care of the lilies ; 

and do we think he ifill starve and finnish the souls which he 

hath made to live spiritually ? That is* a thing never to be 

Supposed The cdmmunicativeness of the Spirit is 

hence to be argued, that it' is always beforehund with us in its 
Gomfnanications. It communicates more than we improve* 
Inde^, the case is most observably so in the natural woiid : 
that active power and principle that works to and fro through- 
cmt, doth in proportion much exceed tiie passive and recep- 
tive capacity. Nothing is more evident The light and in- 
fluence of the sun womd suflBce many thousand such earths; 
thb earth is too narrow and too limitra a thing to receive and 
improve all the light and influence of the sun. And then, aa 
to what falls npon this earth itself how much is there <^ a^ 
minal virtue that is lost, as it were, from year to year I As 
much as might suffice, for ought we know, for ten such eartha 
as this, supposing that all seminal virtue should come to be 
actually prolific of what is like it in kind. The case is most 
manifestly «o, as to spiritual influences and coannunications: 
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^wear^ not otnutonad tfa^rt 9 the ttmUnds and unttcmnmt mt 
^Ja the sobject, in mumelves; jukI that blessed Spirit elw^ 
'•goes beyoad vs. • • • • • » And the case being to» whj do we 
^.wistfiiUy look upon one another with meagre and languisbiog 
' aoula, into, wbidii kanneaa enters, which are wastingv and con- 
<: Burning and pining away nitder their own distempers ? Tbete 
< is an infinite fiUaless of spirit,, whence we may hare whac is 
f suitable to all our need ; — ^^ that ye Blight be filled with all the 
(fiiloessorGod/''* 

; What then xlo we desire and look for,, in praying fiar a noce 
oofneus efiusion of Divine Influence ? Not that God may be* 
oome more ready to shew mercy or to impart life and Ittppi- 
ness to his creatures, his children, but, that men's bearus mmf 
be more apt and willing to yield to that hcrfy and plastic in* 
fleence ; that the sinfiil obstruetions to the Divine communica- 
tiona may be broken. down; that the ofaannels by which the 
barren worid is to be fertilized, may be cleared and wtdeoed ; 
that the Church may. become a more e&ctlve conductor aad 
transmitter of reg^euerative virtue ; till» all that God hates being 
destroyed, the world shall be thrown open to the beams and 
breath of that Spirit ;vRho.b X»ight and Love. 



Art. IL 1' Historjf of the War in the Peninsula and in the South 
of France, from the Year 1807 to the Year 1814. By W. F. P. 
Napier; C.B. Lieut.-Col. H. P. Forty-third Regiment, VoLI. 
8vo. pt>.'644. Engraved Plans. Price 20s. London, I8S8. 

5k Narrative qfthe PenihmJar War^ from 1808 ^o 181S. By Lieut- 
General Charles William Vane, Marquess of Lomtonderry, 
\ G.C.B. G.C.IL Colonel of the 10th Royal Hussars. 4to. pp. 664« 
' Map and Plans. Price 32. S«. Londbn^ 1828. 

8. Histoire de la Guerre de la Pemnevle. « Histosy of the 

: War ta the Pauasnla, under Napoleon ; preceded by a politica] 
. , and military Estimfite ef the belligerent Powers. By General 

Foy. Portrait, Plans^ and Fac-similes. 4 Vols. 8vo. pp. 1624. 

Paris, 1827. 

T^E had for some time been hesitating wet the Tolimea ef 
General Foy> gratified with their talent and Tivad^, bet 
Mnoyed by dieir gross and palpable partiality, and regretting 
tbwt no aonnd^ soldierly, tmstrw^erthy narratiTe should ba?ebeeo 
pat fbrth in ^vindication 'of Engtond's miKtary fiune. Dr. 
8onihe/s historical work on the nninsidair war^ is an able and 

1 ♦ Howe's Works, Vol. V. pp, 161, 2 ; 166. 
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If Airifttble ptTMloetioii ; wr ittea vitlr a jpii'illiMit 1km firtiinrit 
i^o atbAtement froth the Imbcmr of otrafliTe iiN|piry' imd diln 
|(eat iDelliftioB. Bat it is too evidently the eompocitioo of % 
man enthusiastic in feeling, and of imi^iiatioa promptly kio^, 
<Bed. From the very outset, he takes a side; and his righteous 
abhorrence of an unprincipled invasion) leads him to assign, in 
an undue degree, worth, valour, and enterprise to the injured 
party. So &r as our own sympathies are concerned^ it is na 
subject of complaint against him, that he is too much a 
Spaniard ; but, in reference to the stem impartiality af btslory, 
it is a just matter of regret, that we cannot follow bin with en* 
tfre confidence. As an eloquent and argumentative advocaite^ 
he has few rivals ; but, as an historian, he is deficient in pn^ 
ornry qualities. Nor are his details satisfactory when battles 
or military movements are to be made clear and obvious to the 
non-combatant. Every thing is vi^ue. The evolutions of 
right wing, left wing, aiad centre^ are, it is true^ dulv set down ; 
tm achievements of brigades, reghaeats, aad even of individuals 
are fkirly blazoned ^ bat, for the principle of oombiaalioii, the^ 
ttiming-point of the conflict, the pecaliar cNrcanMamoet af 
numbers, ground, or condition, that go^med the dispositioBS 
for attack and defence, — ^for any scientific or dtscnminating^ 
statement of these, we may search in vain. It is the more ne- 
cessary to keep these and other peculiarities in view, since the 
conduct and character of the Spanish war have become^ in some 
degree, matters of controversv. The Spaniards are claimiag. 
for themselves the suocess of the conflict; they are ascribing to 
their armies and their guerrillas, the expulsion of the French ; 
and the warm eulogies and glowing descriptioas of the Laureate» 
with his strong Iberian partialities, are by no means calcolated 
to expose these illustrations of national character, — this addi- 
tional chapter of the Rodomontades Espagnoles. 

At the comiaenoement of the Frendi invasion, while the r^ 
gulars of the Spanish army were uabrokea by the severe defeats 
which thev afterwvds sustained, tkere seemed to be sooatbing 
like a balance of sacce^ on the side of the Spaniards. For 
this, however, there were obvious reasons; and it is a sufficient 
evideace of deficiency in the great reqaisites of war&rc^ talent 
energy, and valour, that the raw levies whidi made up th^ 
tabstance of the French atfnnes, were not * traaspled ander 
* foot, and lost amid the tamaltooas uproar of elemi milliona 
^ of people,' supported by a disciplined foice of little less than 
a hundred thoosaad men. It is true, that this armament was 
divided, aad its jnnction rendered difficult by the masterly ar- 
rangements of Napoleon in the diatribution of his divisions aad 
the combinatioR of their aioveiBenllk StiU» (here waa aaaugt^ 
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ofooBcemr fcUui in the disposSfion of t^ SpAni«b M^imMi^.lo . 
bsve grren everj durable advantBge, bad thert reMy CKtoMd 
tbe overwhelming enthuMasm and the fiimnltaneoBe eqergf thau 
bmre been ascribed to the nation. 

* Napoleon, who well knew that scientific war is ODly a wise applT- 
cation of force, laughed at the delusion of those who regarded the \ 
want of a regular army as a favourable circumstance, and who 'hsiBed 
the undisciplined peasant as the more certain defender of the cctta/' 
try. He knew Uiat a general insurrection can never last long r tiiat 
it n a roiliCary anmrchy, and incapable of real strength ; he kotm ilw 



it was the disciplined battalions of Valley Forge, not the va 
of Lexington^ that established American indepeadeoee ; that it was 
the veteran of Areola and Marengo, not the rapubUcans of Vahnj^ 
that fixed the fete of the French Revolution ; and consequently, lua- 
efforts were directed to hinder the Spaniards from drawing together 
any great body of regular soldiers ; an event that might easily hn)** 
pen, for the gross amount of the organized Spanish force was^ m the 
month of May (1808), about one hundred and twenty-seven tboosandf 
men of all arms. Fifteen thousand of these were in Holstein, under 
the Marquis of Romana> but twenty thousand were already partkMy 
oonoentrated in PortogaL The remainder^ inv^hioh were co oyri ieii 
eleven thousand Swiss and thirty thousand, militia^ were dispeiaed. 
in various parts of the kingdom, principally in Andalusia.* 

The fiite of the Spanish armies is too notorioos to reqinie 
specific detail in our pa^es. Partial successes attended theirT 
earlier efibrts; and the incredible miscondnot of Dupoot afl? 
Andujar, with the impolitic and dastardly iietreat of the' intm^i 
si^ king behind the Ebro(, filled them with Ae mot/t €»xWi^' 
vttgatit expectations. Nothbg less was anticipated chan iM* 
complete c6nqaest of France; boasting and presttmptibn''v^^* 
at their height ; the Spaniards advanced as to an easy conqilesCi| 
and were everywhere scattered to the winds* In a few in^tanoes^.' 
they were partially of use to the EngUsb as auxiliaries | and 
to a certain extentt they occepiedy even by their iMlufea» thft 
attentKMi of the French generals; bnt to speak of theato ;aa 
having turned the scale of battle^ or as <kKenmiiingthebbHta^( 
ter and issue of the Peninsular w^r^ is a specimen of 'teiiolbai' 
vanity, nnparallelled save in the proverbial exaggerarionk oP 
this senri-oriental nation. 

" BAind the vails of their cities, in the contest for their alfm' 
and fire-sides, their valour was enthusiastic a^d ^st|ffQ^\' 
llie slightest barrier was a fortificatipa not to be givQ,:iip V»^ 
with life. The crumbling partitions of their houses wese 4^. 
fenced with the fierceaess of m^i %;hting Ibr loteraGts deaie» 
ttum ettistence; and every isMh of ground mia piinihaiifl Mf 
tbeffB«Diy»atihe<9Mr ^f Mi4iest Maodw^ Th0ai)6dM^45eff#» 
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goia «iid Vakncia witi otfrer be icMg^ttisa vrbilefitriodiai.aiid 
selMevotiofp are held in ftdmiration by maokind. SitUy these 
gallant e^cploUs had no positive effect oa Uie results of the war. 
They swept away a small portion of the hostile armies^ but the^ 
ranks of invasion were soon recruited. They sometimes ar- 
restei]) for a season, the enemv^s advance ; and the more remote 
fortresses served'both as a shelter to the wreck of the armies of 
SpaiPf and as arsenals for their refitment. Cadiz was an in-^ 
ti^nched camp, and its de&nce was specifically ^ngljsb.i' AU> 
tbetfe defensive coi^icts were^ however^ of Joainor chajractef % 
and tbetr influence on ultimate events could only be exceed'* 
iogly slight. It was at Fucotes d'Onoro^ at Salamanoa^ at Vit-> 
toria, and in the passes of the Pyrenees, that the victory of 
S|)ain was gained ;^— whedier by Spanish or by British Yafonr 
and skill, let bistorv teTI. 

But the guerrillas — these, at least, were an efficient arm. 
These restless and intrepid bands harrassed the French, inter* 
cepted their convoys, hung upon their columns of march^ 
crossed their lines of conunonication, and kept them in a eoo^ 
thturi slate of ve&ation and loss. The Marquess of London«- 
d^rry shall settle this point; and not only this^ but the general 
question as to the energy of ^anish insurreetiony and the 
valtie of Spanish co-operation. 

' ^ Mdch has been said of these guerrillas, as well by the Spaniards 
themselves, as hy the historians of other countries, who liave derived 
their htformation chiefly from Spanish sources ; but all who served 
in. the Penhisula can attest, that a less efficient and more mischievous 
body of marauders never infested imy country. It is not denied, 
thait they cut off, from time to time, a smril convoy, or an isolated 
detachment; but, unfortunately, they did not confine their operations 
to attacks upon the enemy. Whoever fell in their way, be he friend 
or foe, rarely escaped unplundered; and the inhabitants of the 
smaller villages everywhere dreaded their appearance as much as the 
A*ench* Yet were these the only portions of the population of Spain 
which could be said to be in arms. In the countiy places, it is true, 
that the people were generally disposed to favour the cause of inde- 
pendence ; and that mmi the little hamlets and solitary cottages, by 
far the larger proportion of recruits for the Spanish array was pnK 
<wed ; but in the towns, one wish, and one alone, seemed to prevail 
—namely, that the repose of the inhabitants might not be interrupted 
by the approach of any troops, whether French or British. Tran- 
quitlity at all hazards, and at any cost, was the boon for which the 
mass of the population of Spain now pined, till it became too appa- 
rent, that were we to withdraw from the Peninsula, the war would 
come to an end before the close of a single summer. Nor, in truth, 
was the existence of that feeling very greatly to be wondered at. 
The Spaniards possessed no force competent, at any point, to midce 

head against the invaders ; ahnost aO iheic stnosig |M$ceewwaio the 
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kuidt.«f tlie Firettoh; iHiiMt dteoord die ikiMtalrecieiisaQd'riie raoi* 
palpable reigned in those verj assemblieft wlucb CM^;lit to hikve guided 
tho energiet of the people* aod directed tbeir exertioDS. We keard» 
]D^e4> ^oat this time, of the re-oapture of Figueras^ and it was <m$ 
of the tew rumours which served to keep alive sm^j thing like a hop^ 
that iSpain might yet do something worthy of her ancient renown^ 
and or the cause m which she was embarked ; but neither this, nor 
a few trifling successes near Astorga, nor even the triumphs of Doi' 
Julian, who was intercepting convoys and making prison^^ idfotd 
Sidamanea, was sufficient to inspire us with any great degree of ^atn 
fidence in the exertioAs of our aliiei. On the contrary, we felt thsl 
the British army was^ and must eontiniie to be* the principal in tJtM 
wee of Peomsuiar. independence/ Marq. of Londonderry 

'. . It was ini]M>s8ible that so m«ch miscoiiception could be per-t 
mitted to remain without correction. The eatire business of 
ike iSpttoish* insurgency, and the campaigtks of the Britisb 
army^ li^ open lo an investigation somewhat different from 
tiutt whidi it might be expected to receive either from local 
pmnialides, or from men of mere general knowledge and taleoL 
It «W8 a mixed concern of polkieal and military principles aad 
details; nor could it be adequately set ibrtb in babneed 
ptriodaxx strongly coloured pictures. A considerable qoaotity 
of valuable material was afloat in tbe shape <of pamphlet, p^r^ 
sonal narrative, partial memoir, and official document. Many 
of the actors in the different scenes were still in existence, and 
their testimony was easily obtainable. Under these circua:i- 
atances, it became most desirable that the sutgect should be 
taken up by some eompetent individual, who. might, with rea^ 
aonable impartiality^ oollate authorities, sift evidence, detect 
suppression, deal foiriy-with jiw and minusf and bring oflt 
from^ erude and conflicting statements, a clear, discriminaung^ 
and consistent history. We were gratified, certainly, wh^ it 
was announced that General Foy had undertaken the task; 
yet, our apprehensions were predominant. He was a brave 
and skilful officer, a zealot for liberal principles, and, so far as 
we know, an estimable individual. But, to say nothing of the 
surange fascination that high military character exercises ovcf 
those who have been placed in contact with it, and the oouse- 
quent attachment g( Napoleon's officers to tbeir brilUant diief^ 
we verily believe, that it is hftrdly within the range of posd^ 
bili^ for a French mUitaire to do justice to Englini getterak 
And this difficulty, already so formidable, is, in the present 
case, enhanced by tbe vei^ circumstances that ought, were ht^ 
man nature other than it is, to make it lighter. Accordingl;^, 
we find that General Foy has not been able to conquer hn 
pr^iiuliceB agaiiiat tba Dohe ef Wellington. He designatei 
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him as tbe ^\MeStA general ^ Ibrei^er*,^ and denies iiim aU 
olaim to those high qtialitiek which he asoribes, and with jus^ 
tice, to the Emperor of the FrencK. This question of oom^ 
parative talent is one that we are not concerned to discuss \ it 
18, however, obvious to remark, that the means of comparison 
are deficient, inasmuch as the fields of action which they re- 
spectively occupied, were entirely different. Napoleon was un*'- 
shackled bat by circumstances : he acted on his own impulses, 
and gave full career to the inspirations of his genius. He wa* 
responsible to none^ and he applied, ¥^&ont restraint, the gi- 
gantic resources of his uncontrolled dominion to tiie refdization 
of his plans. The English commander, on the contrary, was 
fettered in every movement by respK>nsibility. Firm as he 
might be^ he could not but be influenced by the feelings which 
bis peculiar situation, as a general<*in-chief, yet accountable to 
those who were themselves accountable, would often press upoil 
his mind. That he felt most deeply the almost overwhelming 
difSculties of his post, as well as that they interfered injuriously 
-with his plans, if It were possible to hesitate in believing, the 
doubt would be removed by his own express langu!^ in con^ 
versfftioti with Lord Londonderry. It was in the early part of 
1810, when awaiting, on the frontier of Portugal, the advance 
bf Massena, and preparing for the retreat on Torres Vedras. ' 

* ** There is no doubt that the task which I have undertaken is tieiy 
culean, particularly now that the Spanish armies are all annihilatec]^ 
and that there is nothing in the shape of an army in the field but our- 
selves. I think I am, however, in such a situation, that f can retire 
and embark whenever I please ; and if that be the case, the longer I 
stay, the better for the cause, and the more honourable to the 
country. Whether I shidl be aJ)le to hold my ground at last, must 
of course depend upon the numbers and the means by which I shaH 
be attacked ; and adverting to the difficulties of subsistence even fer 
small numbers in this country, I hope that I shall not be attacked by 
more than I shall be able to manage. The necessity of keeping my 
rear open to the Tagus, is a difficulty ; and I should be able to effect 
my object moith greater ease, if I was not under the necessity of effecting 
eoery things nbt only without loss, but without risk or even the appear^ 
ance qfriix, in order to please the good people of England." ' 

Yet, under all powble disadvantages, and firequently ivith a 
inere handful of men, wbat a career of victory was his, in the 
encounter, not with the vieux rouiiniers of the G^man armiea, 
the Wormaers^ the Aivinzis, the Brunswicks, the Hobealohes, 
but with the most accomplished officers, and the best troops of 
triumphant France 1. From his first landing on the banks ^ 
the Mondego, to the occupation of Paris, h» course was mfcksd 
iagr a serm of successes uiatt. wider all the circnwitiqigi^ gafa 
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jBcarcely be paralleled in hiatoty. Vicissitudes be itet.^nlt* 
nod failures, but not defeat ; and whatever may be the decmp 
in the matter of relative award» his claim to ibervery higifssl 
honours of his profession will be disputed by no fair aoc^ ^^^ 
petent judge. When he engaged in European war, the mju- 
tary establishment of England was defective in some of the 
most important accessories both of march and battle- 'OW 
commissariat was miserably ineffective ; there were great au.! 
most mischievous defects in our engineer department ; and jcw 
system altogether was charged with the errors and deficienqes 
consequent on a long inexperience in regular campaigQu^. 
All these, it fell to the Duke of Wellington to supply or to .'re- 
form; and this formidable labour he had to execute amid. the 
anxieties and exertions of active and critical command* Faults 
he committed, unquestionably ; great ones, probably ; and no 
man, we are sure, would be more forward to admit this, than 
himself. But, whenever the critics of the desk or the dining-tafaj^ 
take upon themselves to pass judgement on the conduct ^^ 
this great commander, let them at least recollect the pecu- 
liar circumstances and oppressive difficulties of his situatioiu 
Nor let them forget the reply of either Luxemburg pr ViUan, 
when some, of his officers were eulogizing, at the expense of his 
antagonist, his skill in some battle that he had recently wtMi : 

* No, Gentlemen, it. was an affair of mistakes; we made a 
^ hundred, our enemy a hundred and one, — and the odd blunder 

* lost the day.* 

General Foy, as an able and experienced officer, was wdl 
qualified to estimate the military character of the Duke 'of 
Wellington ; but his prejudices have made him unjost* , tis 
could not forgive the man whom he regarded as the maitt^m^ 
in that strange complication of events which brought abaot 
the restoration of the Bourbons. This feeling pervades^ net 
merelv his general comments, but his specific statements ; attd 
this, in details where he must have possessed more accurate 
knowledge, or, at least, where the means of obtaining it were 
not only within his reach, but actually before bis .^ea. Xa 
proof of this, it may be sufficient to make reference to hsancf: 
rative of the battle of Vimeiro« It will be in the recoUeotni 
of our readers, that, when the victory waa decided, and Sir 
Arthur Wellesley was prepared to follow it up by humcbiiig 
Sir Ronald Ferguson's brigade against the corpaof SGdigoae, 
then actually separated from Junot's main body ; and when he 
was further desirous of putting in execution the bold 'msuokBinR 
of marching direct on Lisbon by the Mafra road; he was 
stopped by the positive and reiterated r^iisal of Sk^ Hany 
Burrardt then in full command. Now General Foyfchoons 
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. : ^ Oiiri<Dl4ierg; ^etaroed ffoiti figy)»t, detcHbed to th«ir cottimdesi 
tile uoe^dquorpble cowrage of the EogliBh;' ....•< The En^ith 



'•• BftideTii^ to'tlri? Eh^Hshman thfe activity and acnteness df 
'iKe TV^ch sdldier, btrt admits tliat he is mor^ siient, coo], and 
' oB^^nt, B^d that the Are of the English line is faiore steddy 
ftfkd^miii^efdju^. ' Yfet is ijot this firmness the unreflecting im-p 
fta^iimlft^bf^th&'RtisSiaiiy nor this high discipline allied to the 
Vol. XXIX. N.S. Y Y 
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heavy mechanism of the German regiments. He menticms ft 
as an extraordinary characteristic of Englbh troops^ that they 
will, in line, unhesitatinglv charge columns. If tamed, they 
throw back their flank; and if attacked in the rear, they cooOy 
face about to receive the assailant They use the bayonet 
freely; but it is intimated that, in^ so doing, they are apt to 
commit themselves by not stopping in time. 

Of the pavalry, General Foy speaks less fevomably. Tbc 
horses are excellent, and the men are excellent grooms, bat the 
mode of management is too fastidious. The system of doddi^ 
is a serious inconvenience in hot climates, nor are the food ara 
training such as to prepare for the endurance of fatigoe and 
privation* The horses are hard-mouthed, stiff-shouldered^ and 
unable to turn or slop. The men are brave^ and the cattle 
good ; but there is great deficiency of science and combioa* 
tion. The General states, that he has seen feeble detadimoits 
charge whole battalions home, but in disorder. In much of all 
this, there is, no doubt, substantial correctness; but it shoold 
not have been followed up with the insinuation, that the cavalier 
fights ixfre sU rhum, nor with the accusation, of which we cmrid 

a note striking facts in refutation, that the British honeoMn is 
estitute of attachment to his faithful companion. There is 
more truth in the assertion, that twenty thousand Frenchmen 
will live at free cost, where ten thousand Englishmen, wdl 6up- 
nished with money, would die with hunger. We shall not ad* 
vert to the whimsical caricatures by which the General quali- 
fies his various concessions m our favour, but pass on to hia 
animated description of the halt of a French divisi<Mu 

* The French battalions reach their bivouac after a long and trying 
march. As soon as the drums have ceased, the knapsaclu, depodtra 
in a circle round the piled arms, mark out the sleeping place of the 
company {chambrie). The jackets are laid aside, and, dressed in 
their loose coau only, the soldiers set about collecting food, wood, 
water, straw. The fire is lighted ; the cooking apparatus ^ ready; 
the trees from the neighbounng forest are roughly fashioned mtostakee 
and rafters. While the temporary barrack is raising, the strokes of 
the axe, and the exclamations of the workmen, are heard in eveiy 
direction. Imagination calls up the city of Idomeneus rising by en« 
chantment under the unperceived influence of Minerva« HHuIe the 
cookery is going on, our young men, impatient of idleness, sew Ae 
strans to the gaiter, examine the cartridge-box, clean and pick the 
musKet. The soup is ready, and thev commence operations. If 
there is no wine, the conversation is calm withcmt depression, mid m 
speedy adjournment to the restins-place enables the tired solda^ tm 
resume on the morrow the toils of the march. If, on the contrmiy, 
the joy-inspiring liquor, in casks or skins, has reached the camp, the 
vigils are protracted. The veterans describe to the conscripts, ranged 
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iTo^jfid Ui€ Are, the bauleg in which the regiment has ao^uircd its fame, 
^'hcy kindle into renewed delight when they tell of the transport that 
jv as, felt, when the Emperor, who was supposed to be on a distant 
point, appeared, all at once, in front of tlie grenadiers, mounted on his 
vhite horse, and followed by his Mameluke. '* O ! what a thrashing 
\he Russians and the Prussians would have got, if the regiment on our 
'i4ght had fought as we did ; if the cavalry had been up when the 
enemy gave way ; if the general of the reserve had been as brave 
and clever ^s Che commander of the advanced guard I Not one of 
lAoae flcouttdreU— not a single man of them would have got off." .... 
Sometimes the morning-drum beats, and the dawn appears, before 
these campaigners have finished their tale. In the mean time, the 
story has been well washed down, and the faces of the auditory ex- 
Iiibit plain symptoms of the frequent circulation of the wine-cup. 
But the intoxication of the French is gay, sparkling, and daring ; it 
is for them a foretaste of battle and victory.' — Gen^ Foy. 

: It is to be lamentetl, that the work of General Foy is incom* 
plele, terminating with the battle of Vimeiro and the capita- 

JatioQ of Junot* Nor has it had the advantage of hi& last cor* 
j-iCDttons ; and it is probable that such a revision would have 

'rcwoved some of those asperities of judgement which injure the 
<baiiaoter of the work, and lessen our confidence in the impar- 
tiality of the writer. He begins with a rapid and highly 

■cobmred, but able and spirited view of the situation and niili- 
-taty resources of France. England occupies the second book; 
Portugal, the third ; and Spain, the fourth. All this is intro- 
ductory, and extends through the first volume, and two-thirds 
of the second. The remainder of the work contains the his- 
tory of the occupation of Portugal, the intrigues of Bayonne, 
the retreat of King Joseph behind the Ebro, and the expulsion 
of Junot. Here^ for the present, we leave General Foy's inte- 

. .liesting volumes ; but it is not improbable that we may bere- 

, ^fter have occasion for recurrence to their contents. 
\ On the Marquess of Londonderry's quarto, we shall be com- 

. paratively brietl. Notwithstanding its aristocratic form and 
bearing, its imposing dimensions, and its well engraved plans 
of battles and sieges, it has not produced on us, in the reading, 
a corresponding effect. It is more like the work of an inferior 
officer, than that of a leader. It describes, and occasionally 
well, the scenes and circumstances of active warfare; but it 
exhibits nothing of the deep study and accurate knowledge of 
'.General Foy; nothing of the sound judgement, comprehensive 

, views, and vigorous expression of Colonel Napier; nothing, in 
short, that would lead us to guess that the Writer had ever ad- 
vanced beyond the command of a company. It does not seem 
that its present appearance was called for by any very urgent 

' necesdty; nor is any reason assigned beyond the attention ex« 

YY2 
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cited by ^ late events in PortugtL' If it were poasibjie to jbh^n 

Ene the noble Writer a hungry expectant, looki^ aoxioad^ 
r some of the good things in the gift of Admini^rstion, we 
might, in that case, account readily both for the pobikratfoii^ 
and for the seasonable doses administered to the Duke of Wel^ 
lington, * the greatest Master ' of the art of war * in this of 

• any former age* — Caesar, Hannibal, Frederic, and Napoleon, 
not, of course, excluded from the comparison. But this ima- 
gination is, obviously, altogether idle, and we can only refer 
the matter to some sudden and d'propos fit of authorship. It 
would be downright Jacobinism to impute either rapaeit)p or 
sgroophancy to a tided, wealthy, and high-spirited soldier. 

' We cannot, however, extend the same courtesy to that pan 
of the volume which gives the narrative of Sir John Moore's 
glorious though disastrous campaign. It might pass for the 
jMt production of Mrs. Candour and Sir Benjamin Badtbke; 
so thoroughly does it combine the aflS^ctaiion of apology^ with 
a determined spirit of cavilling and censure, as little sustained 
by sound reasoning or scieniinc exposition as can well be coo- 
ceived. There are strange admissions, too, in this part of the 
work. The subordinate officers, including, as we undentaad 
the language of the < narrative', the Marquess himself, seena so 
have indulged themselves in the most unjustifiable licence ef 
criticism and condemnation, in their judgement of their gene* 
nd's measures. Every aspiring genius with epaulettes and 
spurs gave himself the airs of a neld-marshal. * Even the ge- 

* neral^ personal %X9S sought not to conceal their chagrin'. . . • « 

< Seldom did men, situated as we were, venture to speak out io 

< boldly against the measures of their chief* . . . • , *• Questions 

< were asked with the tone which men wiU assume^ when matiecs 

< aee ifi progress of which they disapprove !* There was Mr. 
Frere, too, with his incredible iibsurdities, and his implicit fakk 
f D the^n^mmirdtfs of the Spanish juntas and generals, pesser^ 
ing Sir John with a ^ tissue of cogent reasons '• The Marcniesa 
of ijendonderry may safely give it as his opinion, that Sr ^ba 
Moore *was not a Wellington'; for, if be had, we shrewdly 
suspect that not a few of these high-toned and dtsiq;)proni» 
eeatry would have been sent home to the salutary disciplue^ 
drill and parade. Let us hear the more offic6r4ike>seotifBeillt 
of Colonel Napier on this very subject* We shall take the 
liberty of marking in italics, a few impressive passages. 



' For many years, so much ridicule had been attached to the t _, 

of an English expedition, that weak-headed men claimed a sort ofpr^ 
seriptive right to censure, voithout regard to subordination^ the cend^ct 
of their general. It had been so in Egypt, where a cabd was fortiW 
to da^rivf Lord IjLutchinspo of tfae.ciNB9ia9id;^it liitfllHW^^se^ 
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Buenos Ayres, at Ferrol, and in Pinrtugal. It was so at this time in 
^r John Moore's army; and it will be foand in the course of this 
work, that Uie superlative talents, vigour, and success of the Duke 
of Wellington could not, even at a late period of the war, secure him 
from such vexatious folly. The three generals toho commanded the 
^arate divisions of the army^ and toho were in consequence acquainted 
Viith alt the circumstances of the moment, were perfectly agrt^ as /o 
the propriety of a retreat; but in other quarters, indeceM vmrmuTJ^ 
were so prevalent among officers of rank as to call for rebuke. 

CoU Napier. 

la this ^ rebuke ' still remembered ? 

We are not intending to engage in discussion on this pcHQt» 
The Marquess of Londonderry holds out no inducement to 
Quch an exercise of the reasoning faculty ; and were the case 
otlierivise, Col. Napier's masterly analysis of Sir John Moore'f 
movements, would supersede the necessity for any thing in ad« 
dition* We shall extract his closing comment. 

' The nation, at that time unused to great operations) forgot that 
war is not a harmless game, and judging of the loss positively, instead 
of comparatively^ was thus disposed to believe the calumnies of in- 
terested men, who were eager to cast a shade over one of the brightest 
characters that ever adorned the country. Those calumnies tri« 
1(Mnphed for a moment ; but Moore's last appeal to his country fot 
justice will be successful Posterity, revering and cherishing hia 
9ame, will visit such of his odious calumniators as ar 
temptible to be remembered, with a just and severe re 
thus it is that time freshens the beauty of virtue, and \ 
forts of baseness; and if authority be sought for in a, c 
son speaks so plainly, future historians will not fail t< 
the man whose talents exacted the praises of Soult, i 
aad of Napoleon, could be no ordinary soldier. 
. / '' Sir John Moore," says the first, ^' took every advantage that 
the country afforded, to oppose an active and vigorous resistanoe^ 
and he finished, by dying in a combat that must do credit to his nuK 
i^ory." i 

' Napoleon more than once, affirmed, that, if he committe4 a (em 
trifling errors, they were to be attributed to hi^ peculiar situation, fiojK 
tkat his talents and firmness alone had saved the English army from 
destruction. . . / 

' * ** lA S^ John Moore's campaign", said the Duke of Willlitig<on^ 
^ I can see but one error ; when he advanced to Sahagun, he should 
have considered it as a movement of retreati and sent officers to the 
rear to mark and prepare the halting-places for every brigade ; bat 
this opinion I have formed after long experience of war, and espe- 
cially of the peculiarities of a Spanish war, which must have been 
seen, to be understood; finally, it is an opinion formed after the 
event."' — Col. Napier. 

^The ' Naitative' is written in a very dovcnly styl^ witb n 
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mi5tture of passages bearing marks of a different^ cfty Atleti^, 'Sf 
a revising and retouching hand. The descrrption 6t Sir Ay^ 
tliur Wellesley's review, by torch light, of the Spatiish artrty 
under Cuesta, is very striking, 

* Cuesta had dravni out his whole force for Sir ArU)ur WeUesIeys 
hispection. The troops had been under arras during four hours,^ ^ 
momentary expectation of our arrival ; whilst the poor old man Iilra-' 
self, though still lame from the eftects of his bruises at Medellin^ sat 
on horseback at their head during the greater part of that time. Ovlt 
arrival at the camp was announced by a general discharge of artiflerf; 
upon which an immense number of torches were made to blaze ojS 
and we passed the entire Spanish line in review by their light. Ti» 
effect produced by these arrangements, wis one of no ordtaarj cfai^ 
facter. As the torciies were held aloft^ at moderate intervals firo^ 
one ano^«r, they threw a red and wavering light ov^ the whfd^ 
soene^ permitting at tlie same time, its minuter parts to be here ao4 
there cast into shade ; whilst the grim and swarthy visages of m^ 
soldiers, their bright arms, and dark uniforms, appeared peculiarly 
picturesque as often as the flashes fell upon them. Then tfifere p^as 
the frequent roar of cannon, the shouldering of firelocki/ aJ Mg W^ 
with the brief word of command, and rattling of accoutrements mM. 
arms, as we passed from battalion to battalion ; at) the^€a*tti to 
mterest the sense of hearing to the full as much as the spectedfi ftl* 
h-acted the sense of sight. Nor was old Cuesta himself an ob]f)C3Utt» 
be passed by without notice, even at such a moment and under au^^ 
circumstances as these. The old man preceded us, — not so mucn 
sitting upon his horse as held upon it by two pages, — at the iiniiii- 
nent hazard of being overthrown whenever a cannon was disc1v^^e<)» 
or a torch flared out with peculiar brightness ; indeed, his plt^w&l 
debility was so remarkable, as clearly to mark his tolftd tinfiW^ss'Wr 
the situation which he then held. As to his mental po%^er», he* gai^«s 
little opportunity of judging; inasmuch as he scarcely uttered^fise 
words during the continuance of our visit; but hia eor^Mtdiiii- 
flrraities alone were at absolute variance with all a general's MuCf^j^, 
and shewed that he was now flt only for the retirenaent of;p4^^ 
life. In this manner we passed about six thousand cavalry^ dr^m 
tip in rank entire, and not less than twenty battalions of mfantry, 
each consisting of perhaps from seven to eight hundred men.' , 
• Marq. bf Lond(M^et^ 

It will be seen by our previous references, that \ne hsamvk 
liigh opinion of Colonel Napier's *Hifeto/y/ It? Is andiite^a 
spirited, and, so far as we are able to jndge of it in its miKtify 
character, a profound work; promising in its completions. -io 
give an accurate, clear, and deeply interesting exhibition ^of a 
series of events, strangely complicated and altogether mast^e^- 
traordinary both in themselves and in their consequenc^ 
The Author was himself present at many of the transacttp{]s 
that he describe^ and lie has procured the aid of tba yary.jh^li* 
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^8t authorities, in the collection of his materials. Marshal 
Soult supplied him with valuable memoranda ; the .Duke of 
"Wellington handed him * notes dictated by Napoleon, and 
* plans of campaign sketched out by King Joseph;' the returns 
<ii the French armies are from the * original half-monthly 
^ statements ' of Berthier ; and access was procured in most in- 
Aances to primary documents where such were known to exist. 
In the discrimination of facts, Colonel Napier appears to much 
advantage as a well-furnished and clear-headed soldier ; while, 
in the expression of his sentiments, he uniformly maintains the 
tone; of an independent and high-minded man. We shall not, 
at present, make his publication the text of a commentary on 
the Spanish war. It will suit us better, both as affording larger 
8C(^, and as enabling us to do him more complete justice, if 
we delay our analysis until the appearance of another vcdame; 
b^ which time we may also expect the completion of Dr. 
Southey's work. Under these circumstances, we shall do little 
more than give a few indications, sufficient to convey a general 
notion of the contents and character of the * History' before 

MB. 

The introductory observations, and the sketch of the events 
that preceded and gave rise to the war of the Peninsula, are 
brief, but distinct and satis&ctorv. The massacre, as it has 
been currently termed, of Madrid, in May 1808, is shewn to 
have been grossly exaggerated ; and the memory of Murat is 
exonerated from the imputation of the executions in cold blood 
which followed. Whatever of barbarity may be chargeable 
on those vindictive proceedings, is to be attributed to Grouchy, 
and to a colonel of the imperial guard, whose name does not 
appear* By the direction of these ferocious men, nearly a 
hundred Spanish prisoners were put to death, in contravention 
cf Murat's order that their lives should be spared. Don 
Joseph Palafox, the popular hero of Saragossa, is stated to 
bave been held in little account by his companions ; his capa* 
city, it is said, was slender, and his vanity excessive : the spirit 
of the people, and not the genius of the nominal leader, in- 
duced and protracted that memorable siege. After an able ex« 
posure of the feeble means possessed by Spain, unassisted by 
England, for effectual opposition to France, Colonel Napier 
doses this part of his subject with the following portrait of the 
Spaniard. 

' It is, however, not surprising that great expectations were at 
first formed of the herobm of the Spaniards, and those expectations 
were greatly augmented by their agreeable qualities. There is not 
upon the face of the earth a people so attractive in the friendly in- 
lercoorse of society : their majestic language, fine persons, imposing 
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dress, apd lively iiD^inatioq8,.the i|iexprefiail>febe|u^ 
and tne air of'rorriartcSeVfcidh they throw over every i 
fuje-tnto every YeelTng, aH combine to delude the senses, and' 



fuse into every teelfng, alt combine to delude tne senses, and t^ 
imt>6se i^M tlie judgeibent. As comfpanions, they are in(;ottij[>ar^^^' 
th* nUM %reeab1e of tnamkiod t hm A^i^t and disappdhrltnetft ae-'' 
tend Ifae Man who^ confiding ia tlwir'ptotBtBesr aod e^etgff venMre* 
nptm) M diffioolt enterprise* << Never da to di^» :#h)it 'yon «an poC ^^ 
'* 9^ qntil.to^iQorrpw/ is the favqurite proverb m Spaun; mai^^udikB' ' 
most prevef bsp it \b tigidly atteii^ed, tq.'^ChL Na^^er. 

The treacheroas seizure of the strong frontier fortresses -of 
Spai% was the fint step of ffaoae omsuflEimiitdig^ ekilfitl open- 
tions by whicb Napoleon praJNtfed. le Mcmxte jie^mUkms^pa^ 
seatton of the ooaotey. His measuves were taken witfaas.maeh: 
preeatttiei^ and <tfae conqnerw^f Europe was tis f^^ribS df ' 

< jmdLhig false' movesients before an-rarmy of peasants, as. if 

< FVederick the Great bad been in bis front/ Yet he faileds io 
paft from the hecessity of trusting the execntioo of bis plana . 
to'nien subordinate^ not only in rank» but in intellect aaii./ 
energy. Notwithstanding the r^ulses in Cataloni% aa .well aa 
those, before Saragossa and VaJeaciai^the.Eimi^ ssre.gainiiigS' 
gr^undy and driving the Spanish armies^ in all directions, frooa 
the (^n ^eld* wbeii therstrangeioiisconduot of Dapoai bfovuflit 
on the defeat and capitulation of Bayleo. Tbetdetaile<^ &it 
gross feilm*e.a£e giiv^n with great preoiakin^iand.tfae ^.^obsevfA^ 

< tioaa' which £blJiow, are highly ducidatory^of its cimBmatancea 
and. character io^ a aiiljtary view« Tbe invasion of Poitegol 
affi^cds Colonel Napier an opportuaily, wbieb lie doea not jiegw 
lectf of exposing :the absurd arrangements of tl» British ioabi« 
neU TroSf Tyriusve might be hi^ motto; for he d^ils iaqiaitiid^ 
blame both to .CasUereagb ^nd Canning at diflfaveal^ pariadKi 
He applauds the ^ decisive vigour of j^ Artbur WeUtdagn^t -^* 
that prompted him loisveep.away tbe^eobweb pragocta'.ofiAdtf' ^ 
minis^tration, and Do act, boldly, fira^ty, and soccearfiiUy lOO .Aa * 
suggestions of his own.mind. The CfOnveAtian of CSintra^ta^Ie*. 
fended Inr the Colonel, with -much ability and apparent fm>* 
tice. He applies,; without hesitation^ tOfthewpablic i&efiogv 
against it, the terms. ^ ignorantand, ridioiilonaViMul q>eakstQC< 
the transaction itself as'^ fraught with prudence and wasdoak'- 
It is rather a singular circumstance, that, althoQgh-this.a4w is 
usiially, and even, we believe, officially known as tbe.Donvaa^ 
tion of CiiUrii, it^was alto^th^ nc^p^iated 'todoanpleled^fiaytk 

< the distance of thirty miles ' from that place. • ^ . - 

* Yet, Lord Byron has gravely asserted, in prope and verse, tJ^at' ' 
the convention was signed at the Marquis of MarialiraV hhvme at 
Cintra; and the Author of * The Diary of an Invalid*, improviog, 
upon.t^e Poet's discoyei;y, detected the stains of the ink spOt by' 
Junot upon the occasion.' — Col. Napier. 
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. 'The iprhde-acc 
speciipen o( milit 
re^et that. the p 
OS from analysis, 
th^ preparations 
which Sir Jobn'i 

from the imputations which have been urged against him, in 
many instances with the most absurd levity and want of discri- 
mination. ... 

< ^r Walter Scott, in his life c^ Napi^eon, itMccuffttely assert^; 
thatrSirJoki Moore ^s^nt ten thousand men, under Sir DatMl 
Bairdt by sea, to Coruna'', and that ^*^ike general tcienee dftotfT 
upQti themoft extended-scaie, seems t^ have been so little understood 
or practised by the fiDglish. generals ^at this^ime, that, instead of the 
country being carefully reconnoitred by officers of skill, the march 
of the army was arranged by such hasty and inaccurate information 
as could b6 collected from the pel^ants. Bv their reports, General 
Moore was induced to divide his army/* — ^What " the general science 
ofwir upon an extended scale^ may mean, I cannbt pretend to say; 
buc^tiiat Sir Datid Baird was sent by the Government, fVom Englttnd 
direot to Corufia, and that Sir John Moore was not induced^ by the 
reppftiS.^ the peasants to divide, his atmy, may be ascertained by a 
refac{»<)^a to the Appendix/-^CW. Napier* 

Iti»delightitil, amid scenes of suffering and fierce conflict, 
to read T)f actions that recal the mind to recollections of the 
charities of life. At the battle of Corufia, the Author's eldest 
brother, then in command of the 50th regiment, was wounded 
and taken prisoner. A soldier with whom he bad been per* 
somdlf efiga^^ed, and whose passions were aroused, was about 
to eadhifl.liie^.wben a Frenoh drummer, who had previously 
rescued him* from inevitable death, interfered and preserved 
him a^secotid time. Marshal Soult, hearing of the drummer's 
conduct, obtained far him the decoration of the legion of ho- 
nour, and behaved to Major Napier with the kindness and con- 
sideration of a friend. Ney, who succeeded Soult, even im- 
proved upon this noble courtesy ; he supplied his prisoner with 
money, and ultimately released him on promise not to servo 
until exchanged. 

*r ihould not*, says the Colonel with excetlent feeling, ' hav^ 
dwelt thus" long upon the pf ivate adventures of an officer, biit that 
gratitude demands a public acknowledgment of such generosity, and 
die demand is rendered imperative by the after misfortunes of^ Mar- 
shal Ney. The (ate of that brave and noble-minded man is welt 
known. He who had fought five hundred battles for France, not 
one agafnst her, was shot as a traitor/ f 

V/t shall insert, in this place, an anecdote or two of a highly 
interesting nature. 
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i^2 Histories of the Peninsular War* 

' < TfaefoHowfag remarlcable initaRee of course and dtsopliDe d0» 

serves to be rewded*. John Walton, a native of tbe south of lie- 

laod» aad Richard Jackfiont an EngliAman, were ^loeted in a hoUov 

Toad oa the plain beyond the bridge^ and at a 'distance from their 

oiquet. If the enemv approached, one was to fire, run back to the 

orow of the hill, and sive notice if there were many or few ; the 

other was to maintain his ground. A party of cavalry, follovrio^ a 

hay cart, stole up close to these men, and suddenly galloped in^ with 

k view to Idll them and surprise the post. Jackson fire^, but liias 

overtaken, and received twelve or fourteen severe wounds in an in- 

atant; he' came staggerinff on, notwithstanding his mangled state, 

and gave the signal. WaTtOQ, with equal resolution, and more for- 

* ' ' ' nself with his bajronet, and wounded several of the 

seated, leaving him unhurt; but bis cap, hia kaap- 

id his musket, were cut in about twenQ^ places^ 

was bent double, his musket covered with blood, 

a saw from the muzzle to the lock. Jacksoa 

iring the retreat, and finally recovered from hb 



* * Several thousand infantry slept in the long gaHertes of an fm^ 
tnense convent built round a square ; the lower corridon were &kA 
wHh the horses of the cavalr]^ and artillery, so thickly stowed that it 
was scarcely possible for a single man to pass them, and li^em was 
but one entrance. Two officers returning from the bridge^ ibea^ 
desirous to find shelter for their men, entered the conventi and with 
horror perceived, that a large window shutter being on fire, and the 
flame spreading to the rafters above, in a few moments the straw 
under the horses would ignite, and six thousand men and animals 
would inevitably perish in the flames. One of the officers (Captssn 
Lloyd, of the 4Srd), a man of great activity, strength, and prestace 
of mind, made a sign to his companions to keep silence, and spri h g 



ing on to the nearest horse, ran along the backs of tbe othees maSL 
ha readied the flaming shutter, which he tore off its htoges and cast 
out of the window; Sien returning quietly, awakened some af the 
soldiers, and cleared the passage without creating any alarm, which 
in such a case would have been as destructive as the flames. Csp- 
tain Lloyd was a man of more than ordinary talents ; his character 
has been forcibly and justly depicted in that excellent b*CtIe work 
called the •• Lijh of a Serjeant:' *--Col. Napier. 

All the works that we have now noticed^ are illostrated if 
maps and diagrams. The * atlas' to General Foy's voIumeB, 
is neatly executed: the portrait prefixed suggests the^ idea 
oC a man of great firmness and energy. We hanoe already 
spoken in praise of Lord Londonderry's engraved plans^.bat 
bis map is miserable. Colonel Napier's iUustcatiye draugb^ are 
vary simple^ but exceedingly clear and explanatory. 
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:hft* ill-' An die Evangelisthe Ki^che zunltthst tri iStK^^en uni 
'FrcKsscn. Eine offhn^ ErklHrung -don D. Au^uH Hbhn^ def 

'« Thevh^ie ord^ ^ntL Professor in Lriptig. l^ma. pp. xfi- fttid 
140. Leiptij^< 1827< A Public DeoMratitHi, addressed to^the 
Lutheran Churches in Saxony^ Prtusiii, and the neighbounn^ 
iStates X by Augustus Hehn, D.D. one <^ the Professors of Di^ 
vin/ty in the University of Lcipsic. 

Ti^JHE awfiil corruption of Christianity which has taken place 
. in Protestant Germany, ita character and operation^ and 
Uie<liQMuirabl<^ manly^ and scriptural repulsioa wbidi Htp arisaa 
4igainfttic in that very country, form a £;ubjeot to wbiek kia 
s4i:tirceiy possible for us to pay an attention adequate to its im^ 
portance. The pamphlet now on < 
of a fifcntlemart who, a little more 1 
n public disputation at Leipsic in fa* 
and orthodox doctrines of Chrisliar 
v^lio came forward to support the A 
styled Rationalist opinions. We 

iUis disputation was attended by many persons who felt a.pro- 
fyund interest in the subject, among whom, were som&of .gro^U^ 
cssiDence in station and learning; that it was Qoaducled in /A 
mutually respectful manner; that the advantage^ in paint of 
tiri^meQt and impression, appeared to remain with Dr. Hahii; 
anU that the effect has been very great in arousing the publtc 
tnind, and in aiding the re-action which^ from almost every 
quarter we hear, is powerful and increasing, on behalf of truth 
ijd\d holiues&v 

lu this publication, Dr. H. writes with the. ^ost respieictiiil 
i^aipef. towards his opponents, some of whom had been. Us 

• ^olltgd tutors and early friends, and in the tone of a man who 
<is consdous of the goodness of his cause, and who kaaw» how 

to defend it with talent and fidelity. After the Preface nifd 
Introiiuction, which we have found very interesting, he divides 
the work into three Chapters : I. * The Nature and Histpry of 

* Rationalism ;* which, by the induction of ample proofe, h/e 
.shews to be the identical system, with some artful disguises, of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury and the other English Deists of 

-the seventeenth and eighteenth eentnries. Chiap. 11. ^-The 

♦ Various Efforts of the Rationalists to overthrow Bible-Chra- 

• « tianitj/ In this chapter, we have a disolosur^crf the art and 
itianagement by which the disciples of the self^call^d Rodoiialist 
<Iivrnes are first humoared as children, end kindly indulged to 
be * Fftith-Christians, the elementary pupils in religioo'^-are 
next improved into ^ Reason-Christians'; and in the third 4urd 
last stage, become ^ the Purer Christians, or the finished,' whose 
^scutial principle is a perfect indiiference to all doctrines and 
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€>piniom^ all fty^tenfis, cburcfaes^ find parties; and who place 0it 
highest point of religious wisdom in regarding all religions as 
alike goody alike true, alike false. The Author pursues abd 
examines the difiWent modes and shapes under which persons 
who substantially reject every idea of Divine authority in Jesus 
and bis Apostles, represent themselves and get accredited as 

• Christian and Evangelical * [the current term in Germany tl» 
designate the Lutheran^ as distinct from the Reformed or CeS-^ 
mnistk Church] Teachers. The ftindamenta) priticiple of ^ 
tfaedry varies. Some lay it down, that Jesus and his dtiscipll*!^ 
knew no more 6tx>ut the objects oif religion, than other lAteaAd* 
well-instrueted men among their contemporaries. Others i^f 
that the doctrine of Jesus was, no doubt, the perfection oftratb 
and reason ; but we have no sure, satisfactory, and perfect doeo^ 
ments to inform us what that doctrine was. The Scriptur^' 
therefore, must be made out to be partly mythical or an^gbrir 
cally fabulous, partly legendary like the old historical stories ot 
every people; — or, the writers of particular books, suppose tfi^ 
Oospels or the Epistles, had mistaken the true meaning of Jesi^ 
their Master ; — or, whole books, or important portions ofbooki;. 
are cashiered as spurious, by the most unfair and wanton p1a]f^ 
ing with pretended historical and critical arguments. 'It isnbf 
c'a very long time since a man deemed himself to have aftaiiieS^ 
< no eminence in the literary world, if he had not maile liif 

* attempt to shew, that some one book, at least, or some pruaR^ 
^•eipal passage in a book, of our Sacred Writings, was ntit 
^ genuine.' A more numerous and recent class, aware of th^' 
futility of these methods, set a^ide all the doctrines wfaidi sm 
disagreeable to them, by supposing, that Jesus, and perha^ 
some 6f his apo^les^ had better views and superior ktiowle^nef 
but, perceiving that the age was incapable of understand!i^^}d^ 
14)0 jgrosB-minded to receive, pure and simple truth, they accdin- 
moc»ted themselves to the infelicity of their circtfmstarices^ atitF 
delivered the doctrines of reason in a dress and adortiing deriv^- 
fh)m popular superstitions^ old sayings and tradidottiy aM 
national partialities. And thus, after millions bf me^' fik^ 
seventeen hundred years; have beet^ totally On the wrong ^tiHd" 
for the genuine ^ense of Scripture, Immanuel KarU^ the Restorer 
and BcSonrmer of Rationalism, has taught us how to strip crfT 
the shells and husks and pods, now no longer needed,-^iiA(*U> 
obtain the fructification ofpure and simple truth ! lliese an]l, 
similar subterfuges. Dr. Hahn impartially states ; brfcAt Mots', 
at the evidence of their unreasonableness and falsehood ; wcSt 
though he never loses his respectful and amiable manner,^ yet 
he occasiohally allows to break forth the istronff' expr^si^q^,^a 
lft5)y abhorrence. The statements of this cba^l^'atpi(^f^^ 
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qqnifiriD tbe rfpresentatiocift which «0& gave in a foroMr. Ar* 

Chap, IIL ^ Tbe Faith of Evangelical Chri«tiaD9 placed in 
< contrast with the OpiDions of the nationalists.' This is exe« 
9Uted in a striking and effective manner, by stating, in one series 
of the pages, the declarations of the Bibljs on the most import* 
Wt parts of revealed truth and obligation ; and on th^oppositcr 
pp^s,. a selection of paragraphs, principally from Wegscheider^s 
Imtituiumes 9Xid Moh/s LeUers^which exhibit in their own terms^ 
tba opinions and professions of the Antisupernaturalists. The 
contrast of these opposite paragraphs is so strong, and the con« 
elusions are so inevitable and so solemnly important, that the 
Author deems it not requisite to enlarge much further. He 
adds a few concluding pages, in the spirit of reverential love tQ 
tbe truth of God, and of tender compassion for those unhappy 
persons whose errors and impieties he has faithfully laid open» 
Qf this peroration, we are rather disposed to say, that, witb 
respect to those *^ vain talkers and deceivers," those ** wolves 
ia sheep's clothing" his language is too mild and gentle. 
Without doing violence to his ownkindness of disposition, or hid 
feelings of personal friendship, or to ^ the meekness of wisdom" 
which the Christian advocate should never lay aside, he ought 
to have brought forth a more powerful array of ^^ the terrors of 
the Lord," against persons who, how decent and estimable 
soever may be their external characters, are plainly marked in 
the word of God as ** men of corrupt minds, destitute (^ the 
truthi — false teachers, who privily bring in damnable heresies, 
— iscoffers, walking after their own lusts, — wresting the Scrip* 
tures to their own destruction," — betrayers and gdides to heU 
of the souls whom they pretend to lead to ^< God^ vkiue^ and 
inrnortdityy This is one of their favourite' phrases J 

, With peculiar pleasure we subjoin the following extract from 
« letter of an American L4]theran clergyman, who visited last 
year the land of his ancestors, the Rev. B. Kurtz. For this 
ifUeresting document, we are indebted to a new American 
periodica^, which has also done us the honour to extract largely 
fromonr former articles upon the Neohgisni qf^ Germain/^ 

' Erfurt, Kingdom of Prussia ; 

Augustine Monastery^ 

« Dear Brother S. LiUhert Cells May 14, 1827* 

* From the heading of my letter, ypu will perceive that 

I have selected a very interesting place to write in. Yes ; it is a fact, 

t^at 1 am at present m the A ugustine Monastery in Erfurt, seatecii i^ 

— . ^ — . f > 

>;$ee Eclec Rev. July, 1827. Art. I. (Vol. xxmiu^. 1.) 

t ^' J*he l^pirit of the Pilgrim?;" iue. the original English settlers 
id America;] page 106. Boston; February, 1828." 
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tJ^e monastic cell of the iraniortal Reformer, at t^e same xMe ^^ 
^ which he so often sat and wroie, with hi^ Bible lying at my left npna^ 
his inkstand at my right, and manuscripts of him and Melancthon his 
coadjutor suspended in .a frame to U^e wall ^ my front ; and several 
other Lutheran relics, which are carefully preserved in the cell to 
gratify the curiosity of strangers and travellers, wha^ whph IdN^ 
come to Erfurt^ never fail to visit this little room with one window, 
and record their names in a book which is kept here for tna^ iiurpfg& 
'* — In Germany, the religion of the Redeemer is gaining groww 
Bationtilkts so called, by which is meant a large and learned cla^ '^ 
people In this hemisphere, somewhat similar to our UtiharJanfe/^Teti 
wh^e pridoipies are even more objectionable than tfiose of the t^ntwsst 
8ooiniaiur/T*-are begianiiig to be ashamed of themselves ; and, tlidlig^ 
th^ for»ier]y gloried in the name of RationalktSi titey nocr etttirefy 
disclaim tlie appellation s and their ranks (a few years ago so femuik 
able) have, of late been considerably thinned by the incneAftin^ aMl 
overpowering influence of true evangelic religion* 

* In Berlin, — where I spent seven weeks, and therefore had sii 
opportunity to become acquainted with the state of religious mattery 
the cause of Christ is triumphant. A fevr years ^ince, tnis gredt <^ 
was m a most deplorable condition, both m a moral and relfgfous 
pohit of view. Christ was banished from the pdprt, as weHas from 
the desk of the Profe»or ; unbelief and scepticisfm were t^ ord^ <X 
the day ; and he who dared to declare liis b^elief in the Scriptural m$ 
the inspired word of God, was laughed at as a poor ignorant myslics. 
And now, the very reverse of all this is the fact* In no. city ^ve^I 
met with so many humble and cordial followers of the Lamb. lo the 
tJnIversity* a mighty change has taken place : and from almost ererj 
putpit, the cause of the Redeemer is ably vindicated, and the eScacT 
of his atoning blood is held forth and proclaimed, in strains at wtii<£ 
fth^ Yery angels cannot but rejoice, and which the stoutest he^ls 
often unable to resist. We also meet with Bible^ Societies all ovtr 
Germany ; and in Saxony, the Lutheran Church is, at this mom^nt^ 
Corming a Missionary Society for the evangelization of the Norih 
Americim Indians/ 

■ Shottld our English prudence whisper, that piossibly the fm^ 
pressions made upon Mr. Kurtz's mind may have been from 
data too limttedy and that the change described is too sndUen 
xmd too extensive to be fully credible; or that his affection for 
the land of his fathers and his American ardour may have dis- 
posed him to contemplate too partially tlie pictures of religions 
renovation which his Prussian friends set before him ; — then, 
let every deduction be made that can be reasonably demanded 
from the testimony of a witness of unquestionable integrity, aid 
surely enough will remain to awaken our joy and lively grati- 
ttide to the God of all grace, whose mercy is often glorified in 
triumphing over the most daring opposition. 

' — 

* * A floarishing University, — >with~ about nutee^ iH^ sevebfeen 
hundred students, and a proportionable number of professors.' 
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Jlrt. IV. Researches in South Africa. By the Rev. John Philip/D.6« 
&c« &c. &c* 

XJCondudedfrom page SQQ.] 

TN introducing this important Wc 

•** ders, in our last Number, we ga 

part of its contents which relates tc 

of the African colonists upon the lai 

tentot tribes, and of the inhuman w 

aecuted against the unhappy Busho 

tion of the country down to the present day. We now turn to 

the Author's review of the progress of the Christian Missions^ 

and of the obstructions opposed to them by the soi-disani 

^ Christian ' colonists and colonial functionaries. 

In this review, Dr. Philip has confined himself almost exclu« 
Bively to the missions of the Society with which he is more di- 
rectly in connexion; — a course for the adoption of which he 
lias sufficiently accounted in his preface, and which, if it detracts 
somewhat from the general interest of his Work, has enabled 
bim to escape some difficulties, and to avoid implicating in hia 
perilous quarrel with existing abuses, societies or individuals 
who may still prefer adhering to a more timid and temporizing 
policy. It is, indeed, a most melancholy and humiliating con« 
sideration, that the obstacles to the success of the Missionaries 
in Southern Africa, have arisen from the sordid passions and 
cruel prdudices of the European colonists, — of men boasting 
of civil libertv as their birthright, and of Protestant Christianity 
as their cree^ — infinitely more than from the hereditary bar^ 
barism and heathen blindness of the poor natives themselve8« 
This deplorable truth has been placed by our Author among 
matters of history no longer admitting of dispute or doubt. His 
history of the South African Missions is, in &ct, little else than 
the details of a long-continued and most harassing conflict^ 
maintained by the Missionaries on behalf of the natives, against 
the Intolerable oppressions of the colonists and the local autho- 
rities ; a conflict in which every unchristian prejudice and 
every malignant and selfish passion were arrayed to oppose 
the improvement of the natives, and to prevent their emerge 
ixig from tha hopeless state of helotism to which they had beea 
unrighteously reduced; while on the other side^ the friendsjof 
religion and humanity could withstand the power and the po- 
licy combined to thwart their labours, only by humble remon- 
strances to the petty tyrants of the provin^es^ or by appeals^ 
equally unavailing, to higher authority. 
. Dxr Yaodorkempi a man with wbosci great talents and singu-* 
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Iiur deiFotedness to the missionary cause few of- our readera cAi 
be altcx^ether unacquainted, was the 'first great ChristiaD chaotK 
pion of the Hottentots. Our Author^ who appears to hare mA 
appreciated the character of this extraordinary maii» has given 
extracts from his correspondence with the colonial autboritieay 
which exhibit a vivid picture of the conditioti of the nativet in 
his tidie, and of the noble boldness with which he did n<st lesr 
to plead their caUie both with th6 t>utch ahd the English Mf^ 
fhorhies. 

In replying, in 1805, to a friendly letter of the Dutch Cro- 
vernor Janssens, Who had been his personal friend in early lifii^ 
Vandefkemp thus expresses himself: — 

* Tou ackoowledgef the great wrong whicti the colonists, ** p^hap$ 
kere and there*', do to the Hottentots. This expression, Governor, 
iliewB that you are still uninformed of the true situation of things in 
Ibis eounlry^ or at least in Uitenhage districu Not '* perfutps'* wxH 
" kere and thene^* but very certainly, and pretty nearly in all putsi 
does this oppression prevail ; nor is it only particular inbabitanicb h^ 
Uie landdrosts tbeinselve^, from whom the oppressed ought to fiiui 
{protection, who m^e themselves guilty in this respect.' 

• Those who have read Mr, Barrow's account of the condition 
dfthe Hottentots pnder the Dutch Government, will feel no sur- 
prise at the above statement of Dr. Vandefkemp; btit it n^y 
justly excite the most indignant surprise to learn, that, after 
Mr. Barrow's eloquent exposure of Dutch colonial cruelty and 
oppression, the same systeiti should have be^ not merely per- 
mitted to prevail under British dominion, but that| down to Xhi 
year 1826, the most stremibus abettors of this system hhve^beenr 
British sovernors and magistrates^ ! During our first occupi* 
(ion of the colony, indeed, while it hdd the good fbf tone to be 
governed by such men as Lord Macartney and General Doih 
das, the oppression of the natives was greatly alleviated. Thef 
were taught to consider themselves as n'eemen, and to lodk vjl 
to the laws and the government for protection ; and tHe labomrs 
of the missionaries among them were cordially soptoorted and 
encouraged. But, after th^ second capture of £e C^|)e^ t6e oU 
System of iniquity was again reverted to^ and the misstcMiuM 
tSfao, in the prosecution of their sacred calling, ventured to 
blead the cause of the oppress, and td aflbrd r^ge Xti tk« 
row Hottentots' who were permitted (b res6rt to thdr instttu- 
tbns^ became exposed to the specinl hoatiiity of the provfndal 
flmctioharies, now assotiated with the rude andignoraiit in a^ 
idiquitotis. iea|d;ue to perpetuate the bondage and degrtidatfotf 
of ttie natives. So speedily was this system re-evtablisbed alM^ 
dbe second capture of Ae colony, thatt, inr Jan. IM?^ (iotfceiy 
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•Atwelvunpmh after tliat eyent,) we find Dr. Yuidetiwmifwtib' 
msL to the Directors of the London Missionary Sodetj in the 
foUowing terms : — . , 

^ * Itbfnk our enemies have hi view to accomplish their design, not 
hfr espeHhig as out of the eolony, or by a fbrnoal prohibition or our 
missieinary work, but by teasing and gradually confining us more 
9fid tmoreto a narrow sphere qt aolivity, in b^ that, by i^epested 
t4^1sr we shall be weaned out, and di^osed at length lo ahsodim 
our station, and leave them masters of the field.' 

" Two years afterwards (May 21, 1808), the same devoted 
Missionary, in writing to Major Cuyler, the English magistrate 
of the eastern districts, in behalf of some Hottentots whose 
wives and children had been violently separated from than, 
ahd who were forcibly detained in servitude, concludes his 
statement of the case with the following indignant remoa« 
strance:— 

* Such outrages call loudly to Heaven for justice ! I hope, and re- 
spectfiilly request, that it may please you to procure these four tm^ 
happy suffierrers the enjoyment of that liberty to which, by nature 
and the laws of this countnr, they are entitled : and I doubt not that 
you will at once perceive the necessity of putting a stop to these and 
similar excesses, which, being left unpunished, daily increase in 
number and atrocity, and render this country an execration to every 
stranger in whom the least spark of humanity is not entirely ex** 
tingiushed.' 

Finding that such remosslrances produced no e£bc^ Vandttu 
kemp deemed it his duty to prefer urgent and repeated appoafar 
to tlie governor. These were at length effectual in awakening 
some attention; and in 1809f called forth a prodamation, 
Which had fi>r its professed object, the protection <^ the Hot** 
tentots from the fraud and violence of the oolosists. Unhap^ 
pily, however, thjs then covemor. Lord Caledon^ with the best 
intentions |n the wor^ allowed biipself to he guided io the 
drawing np of this proclamation, by individuals fiur from 
friendly to the e|nancipi»tipn of the iui(ives.; and the vesiilt was» 
that, in spite of many beqeficent clauses, it proved in praotieo 
an engine of aggraviated oppression* The clauses which as* 
sisted to rivet their chains, were eagerly enforce^ while tlwiae 
diesmied for their protection remained ntteriy inoperativie. 

Not contented with this mlTWtegc^ the partisans of oppre»» 
aioo prevailed on the sueceediog goi^emort Sir John Cradocki^ 
to give a Ugal sanction, by a government pro^mationi to one 
of the most ne&rious practicea of the Dutch cokmiat^ and 
wbidi Mr. Qarrow bad iofig before dei^wniDed in taniis> of ao^ 
vere reprehenuon. In virtue of this enactnroiit» it beeane thm 

Vol. XXIX. K.& Z Z 
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rigKt of any c6\6nht to dehiin in servitu^ lindl the \^ of 
eighteen years, all Hottentot children wtiote parents *w«m ia 
his employment at the time of their birth ; — tbas ploctng the 
whole Hottentot race in a state of bondage to tbe^whites^ afeso- 
lutely more deplorable in some respects than negro ala%^3rjr iu 
self. 

' While the natives were thas virttrally consignetl to slwreiy, 
the persecution of the Bfissionaries, who were their only adw- 
cates, became every day more intolerable ; and soeh was the 
universality of the outcry against their institutions for iBStmei- 
ing the natives, and the audacity of the calumnies propaMt«d 
about their mismanagement, that I^rd Caledon and Sir John 
Cradock (both of them well-intentioned men) were in a con- 
siderable degree influenced by this most unjust cloifiioctr, li^ 
though they were too upright to become knowingly parties to 
the conspiracy which had been long organized for llie de^tme- 
tion of these establishments* 

. ' After the renoval of General Duodaa from the Mfemuwot si 
the eolouy/.says Dr* Philip, * under whose ealighteoed SMsplcc^ Dr- 
VaDderkemp began his laissiooary labours at Algoa Bay» me history 
of his labours is that of one continued struggle to protect tjbe people 
and the jnissionary institution of Bethelsdorp against the measures of 
the local authorities of the district of Uitenhage. During tins ar* 
duous struggle, of which his correspondence aflfords sufficient evi- 
dence, he d^d not complain in private only ; he presented his griw- 
atices before the colonial government; and the Ibllowing estract, 
eopied from a letter written only a few taoaths before his ae<th» irili 
sbew hew little he gained by his exertions s—«M I wo^ g0.9¥^* 
a^ere," he exclaims, ** to escape from my present situajtioii i Iv ean- 
not remain mj^ch logger at Betnelsdorp ; my spirits are bpolTen* apd 
I am bow^d doyirn by the l^nddrost Cuyler's continual oppressipnii^c^ 
the JHpt^entots.*" . " " 

Vandetkemp soon afterwardir died at Gape Town^ whither he 
had been summoned, with his coadjutor Mr. Read, to aMsnd 
An investigati6n of numerous acta of cruelty and ttounfer per^ 
petrated upon the helpless natives, which bad beeB/BtUde 
known in England by the publication of a letter addresiedcby 
Mh ^ead to the Directors of his Society. FaM ^vidteti^ wis 
produced of these enormities, and of the exlb«Mce ^ ^^ystem 
of ^riAding oppression, connived at and ' abutted b)r th^ f^ttat 
majority ot the local authorities. Yet, after the decease #flfais 
able and intrepid chanipion of humanify, miatters apeedifjr-te- 
v^irted'to theit former cburse; and^Mr.-Read limi his br^&ten 
were left to maintain an unequal struggle with the formidable 
array bf prcjjudice, avarice, and arbitrary power combined 
against tbemi^ - ■ ' . ; , 
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' ^ Tbe :«i0ti9equeiioe of this state of affairs was^ that the misiions 
/ of ike JLoodoQ. Society speedify fell into such a state of confu* 
•ioa and retrogression, that the Directors found k requisite to 
dqwte the* Ilev. John Campbell, one of their body, to make a 
ypjMige.. to : South Africa, on purpose to examine into their real 
situation, to endeavour to promote their prosperity, and to con- 
cilia^ tf posmble, . their powerful ~ 
Campbell's ^amiable temper aad ai 
OOiUd reasonably, be .expected froj 
fA this description ; but the benef 
visit; speedily disappeared, under 
the malignant spirit towards the A 
hul few es^oeptioQS, the whole whi 
i^uired, by the accession of Lord ' 
yorament of the colony in 1814 
loiscbief than at any former period. 

In 1818, the Missions were again brou^t to the verge of 
ruin ; and it became more than ever necessary to adopt vigo* 
rpns measures for their relief A second deputation was ap« 
pointed by the Directors, and Mr. Campbell and Dr. Philip 
were selected for the task. The former was to return to Eng- 
land after visiting the several missionary stations | the. latter 
was>>. repaain in the colony as the superintendant, and (as in 
tbotresult he ably proved himself) the advocate and defender of 
tbe^^missi^ms.* 

The/extracts we have already given from the Author's pre- 
ikoe-^, will have afforded our readers some notion of the ardu- 
oqs natHre of the charge which had thus devolved on him, a<id 
of the formidable obstacles he has had to encounter in thepro- 
iSecution of it. All his exertions to conciliate the colonial au- 
thorities, to procure for the missionary institt!itions, relief from 
incessant hostility, and for the helpless natives, protection from 
lawless; violence, or emancipation from d^rading bondagey have 
ployed fruitless. - The publication of the work now before^us 
was the) last means that remained to him, of promoting the pb- 
lects of his mission. We trust that this manly appeal will prove 
not to Jiave been made in vain. 

' The* exposuire which. Dr. Philip has been compelled to mj»ke 
in these volumes^ of the recent conduct ,of the colonial govern- 
jBent towards, the Hottentot nation and the missionary institu- 
tjona generally, has brought under our view, scenes, of systematic 
oppression and arrogant abuse of power, which, well as we have 
•h^en prepared for such disclosures, have absolutely amazed us. 



* See p. 386 of our last Number. 
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5M Philip^ MncMtA^ in »milk J0ic0* 

Nor do tke fhoU brought formmd feai on hAmrnfua AUklty^ ior 
on th^ Author^s recollection of what he htm himMeHwksieimtdV' 
in a great miyority of ioBtances, they are establiabed by doca* 
mentary evidence of tbe nx>6t authentic defleriptioo, and iwjr 
frequently by the original lett^s of tbe parties mipUeaCeA. Db 
P«y in laying before tbe governor a long liit of grievanoea i»^ 
flieted by the landdrost Cuyler on tbe institoiioB of fieilielip* 
dorp» Bays: < The lettera of tbe laaddroeC areo«r wiHiaata^ ImA 

* not only voaok for the facts exhimed) boc ^ imbed the £»!• 

• tbemielves.* 

This landdrost Cnvler is the same magistrate of wboee imt^ ' 
lerable oppression the venerable Vaoderkemp ccnaplained m 
bitterly in 18 la In 189^ we find bim not only stBl in offie^ 
but tyrannising over tbe Hottentots and Missionaries in a 
spirit of wanton insolenoe which eoafidence of sfiprobtfdoa 
from his superiors could alone have inspired* We find bka 
prohibiting any Hottentots to become resideata at tbe flus- 
sionary institutions, except with his consent; seisii^ ott tbe 
persons of such as appKed for permission to becoma residcMal 
teparating them from their fkmilies and conaexicNis, and fovci^ 
bly placing them in servitude under the Bbd^ or itBUbag them 
as recruits to the Cape regiment. (Vol. i. p. 305.) We find 
him continually commanding the graiuiicm labours of Ae in* 
habitants at^Bethelsdorp, for tiro^ three, and fomr months at a 
time, on what is tern^cd public service ; while tbefar fiunifies 
were starving for want of subsistence (see Appendix^ voLiL Be- 
thehdorp Ckm^esponderue). We find hitoi msJioiottsIy ciiCtuigcff ' 
from them the means of executing a profitable eoBtraot (vol^ii 
p. 519) ; peferring false aocusadons to Government agaiosi the 
missionaries and their people, knowing them to be Use (v«l» i 
p. 521); levying exorbitant taxes On aH Hottentots wm hmk 
their names enrolled as members of a missionary institatidHt , 
and attempting to compel the missionaries to collect these taxes^ 
antf become responsible ibr their full amount (vol. i. p. SS6y 
These and innumerable other abuses, some of them of a cba-» 
racier still more iniquitous than these, were submitted in detail 
and with full proof of the facts, to the govemotr, Lord Charles 
Somerset, in 1822, but without avaiL No imeitig&iiam «ms 
instiiuUd^ no redress obtained. On the contrary^ this active 
fiiuctiooary (Cuyler) appears ta have possessed the full conft- 
deuce aad approbation of the governor; and in token of its &* 
vonr, he has received at difierent times, in grants from the on- .. 
lonial government, seven farms or estates, extending altoMtfier 
to not less than 54,000 English acres of profitable temtoryl 
And after being for twenty years chief magistrate of a distrk^ 
he has (it is said) just retired lipdii a pension from the civil list 
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Of the (sohfttyi in AdcRtioti to his htdf^pay a« a Iletit-colond !-^' 
With sudi ah instanee of siieceBS before thaoo to ' exciteemnla-^' 
tion, it 18 not wonderfiil that his exampte should have been fol- 
lowed by younger functionaries, in oppressing the natives and 
persecuting the missions* Accordingly, although no other pro-; 
vincial functionary makes quite so prominent a figure in this 
work as Colonel Cujder, yet, many others seem to have fol- 
lowed in his footsteps wMi no nneoual progress. The chief of ' 
tb«se (we write H whh shame ana sorrow) ore Enclisfameii-^ 
Rivers, Trappes, H<^, Mackay, and the governors own son^ 
Cohinel Somerset. 

But, in truth, what other course could be expected from the , 
provincial functionaries, when it is clearly demonstrated in 
these volumes, that nothing less than the entire subversion of 
the Missions, (or at least those of the London Society,) was 
ainsed at by the Colonial Government during its recent adminis* 
tratieB ? To what other motive can we ascribe the extraordi* 
nary measores which issued in the destruction of the Caledoii 
Institmioii, isid the dispersion of it* Hottentot inhabitants 
(vol. i« chap, xiv.); the afienation of the lands of Theopolls; 
the granting to Dutch Boors the lands recomntended by Hid 
]Vfajesty's Cx)mmissioners of Inquiry to be given to Bethelsdorp; 
the reodl of the Missionaries from among the Bushmen, and the 
granting to rapacious Boors the lands and fountains of the iin- 
TOxtunate tiibes among whom they were so successfully labooi^ 
injg?^ But we cannot pursne this part of the subject further. 
Mo persoiH without permiuj^ these vtdunies, can form a just 
idea of the extent of the debnquency of the Cape Oovemmebt 
in this vnpect. Of ihe oppressive treatment of the mild anid * 
helpless aboriffiaes of the Colony^ and of their actual eon- 
dilMM, though oy law HBs Majeaty's^^ier stA^ects^ tbe following 
passage presents some faint outline:-*-^ 

' The Hottentots, despairmg of help from every other quarter^ now 
lodk to the justice and humanity of England for deliverance ; and 
they now lastly and humbly ask, Why they may not, like the colo- 
nists, be allowed to bring their labours to the best market? Why 
thqr 4ioukl be compelled to labour for two or for four rix-dollars 
(equivalent to three or six shillings sterling money) per month, whoa 
th^ mi^t be recdying twenty or twenty-five rix-doUars per months 
if permitted to dispose of themselves as a free people? Why they 
nmy not be exempted from the cruelties exerdaed upon them wiUi- 
out anv form of law? Why they should be allowed to be flogged riii 
the puolic prison, upon the mere ipse dixit of their masters? Why^ 
on complaibing of olid usage to a magistrate, they should be put in 
prison till their master appears to answer the accusation broujght 
agamst him *>-^and why they riiould be floffged if their complamts 
are hdd to be fUvehNis? Why they should be liable to puoislmient 
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utthd mere. caprice of ft raa^ritei ai&^widiodt /AAy/tMi?: iMBgr 
ibey should be made Ee«pQa$iUe for the lo^ of their, laeeler^e.fff- 
perty, and thereby kept in perpetual boadnge^ .wubpQt ^^.fopehm 
any wages ? Why they should be treated as vagabonds, ana be Habte 
te be diADOsed of at the pleasure of any local. fiinelionaryjn whose 
district^they may reside^ if tliey do not hire tbemselvee to fL.«Bft9te^ 
Why they should be given to any master, by such an authorityy wiib^ 
^ut ever having been consulted on the. su^ect? Why they ebepU 
be iiaUe to have their homes violated^ their ohildreiiteni mm, Aem, 
mad from the arms. of their distraded mother^ widionA haevmi^ ^ 
9m«llest chaaojB of redress? Whyth^.abeuid b^td^e4» Jkaf/^ 
justice and humanity of Britaiui die boon prepared ftwtbem by.ilbe 
Bataviaa. Government, when the Cape of Good Hope icUioUk^ 
inmds of the Bnglisb? And why these iptotori^Ie oppreesipfn 
iihould continue to. be imposed upon them^ in direeC violatioA of the 
proclemation of the colonial government, declaring, that the original 
natives of the country, the Hottentots, must be oonatdered end 
treated as a free people, who have a lawful abode in the oolony ; md 
whose persons, property, and possessions oudbt^for that r e i e a »-^ 
be protected, the same as other, free people? Tbeinftereatoftiie 
colony cannot require that such a system of crui^ ^gpfom^f^iAfilM 
be continued; and it is impossible thai .the jugliQei^ the h^fiymj^y, 
and the magnanimity of the British GoveniaiMit, .c«i .^suyferjooger 
that evils so enormous should exist in any of ita foreign, d^ietujen- 
<^ies; VoL L pp. 400— 402. 

We come now to inquire, what has been the actual progress 
made by the Missionaries in the conveirsion ao4.civ]lizatioii4if 
the natives of Soutliern Africa, in spite of the fotrmidable dpff^h 
^aition wliich they faare so. long bad to.eDcoonter Ihya tbe-eflkH 
niaianthorities, and tbe general hostility of -die: wlate|iopida- 
tion. The details relative to this importam poktl^ thoe^^ pm- 
sented in a somewhat desukofy -shape, and intentlingled 
thtonghoat both volumes with the other matters to wimfb ^ 
have already partly adverted, are full, clear, and highly s^- 
&ctory. We shall select one or two facts out of a great nom- 
b^r adduced by the Author, and supported by evidence of the 
most unquestionable characten .They will form a snflSciePt 
confutation of the vague accusations broi^hl against .<lheieifln»- 
-gehcai Missionaries, in tbe Quarterly Revievv and dbevriicM^ 
^ ^fimetical indiffsrence to the social improtesieiit< of Ihelrilit- 
ci()les among the heathen, and to their progress in drilitatiaii 
tad in habits of industry. ' • 

/When Dr. Vanderkemp collect 
-ncinity of Algoa Bay, they consiste< 
orderly hordes, who had been drivei 
of bitter hostility with the colonists; 
iadeoent dress, and all the lawjkss, ii 
of savage life; and who had gainc _ 
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qtitf nUDoe with 'EotopeiEWit bitt some- of their wvfst vtoes^ In 
^WBi b<mever, Dr. PhiKp^ i§ enabted to describe these HAmh 
))eople in the follt^wing terms :— ^ 

* '^ Many of the Hottentots have now substantial, clean, and coiin 
modioos houses, indicating a degree of comfort possessed by few of 
the frontier boors, and far surpassing the Rreat body of the English 
settlers* The sheep-skin caress, with its nlthy accompaniments, has 
disappeared, and the great body of the people and of the children 
lEire Clothed hi British manofactizfes. The people belonging to Be- 
thefsdorp are in the possession of fifty waggons ; and this place, 
which was lately represented as the op|)robrium of missions, is at the 
present moment a thriving and rapidly-improving village. Instead of 
the mdilRsrence to each other's suffering^, and the exclusive selfish- 
ness generated by the oppressions they groaned under, and the vieek 
which follow such a state of things, their conduct to each other % 
now marked with humanity and Christian affection, of which a beau- 
tiful line of alms-houses, (the only thing of the kind in the colony,) 
and their contributions to support their poor, furnish striking ex- 
amples. In addition to their onier exertions, a spacious school-room, 
valued at five thousand rix-dollars, in which the youth are taught to 
read, both in the English and Dutch languages, and many of them 
also instructed in writing and arithmetic, has been erected at the 
expense, and by the liancb, of the Hottentots. A ohurch of larger 
dimensions has recently been commenced. Bethebdorp, moreover, 
possesses the best blacksmith's shop on the frontier, or, indeed, in 
the colony. Other trades, especially those of the mason, thatcher, 
sawyer, &c., are successfully followed by many inhabitants of Bethels- 
dorp. The inhabitants have, besides, within the last two or three 
years, raised seven thousand rix^dhurs, by gratuitous K:ootributioiis 
from their hard-earned savings, to pay for a valuable £uio, purchased 
in aid of the very inadequate rei 

:. ' *< In 1822, the HottentoU b overomant 

\Q otatf nulitary Mores from Al| u In this 

contract they employed thirty w saving ip 

the government in the first six m i, five skil- 

lings, and four stivers. The pec were for- 

merly burdensome to the colon r. Vander- 

kemp commenced his labours ai ^ _ _ , audition of 

naked savages, are at this time in the habit of paying, in direot 
,laxeft, between two and three thousand rix*dollairs, and are con- 
^Sflmers df British goods to the amount of twenty diousand rix-dollais 

their u 
ture. 
grosses 
.% the 
art ini^ 
' t\t 
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.a?6 FhiMf^s Jlft^niflkt$ vt,fio»t/^, 4friea. 

riage, or even p^Mced, b/ re:»pei(;tal>le iVfi%. }9m «f ik^ ffSO^^ 
tion^"' Vol. I. p. 222-m. .. , ... , / ,,, y , ..^a-xnq 
This pleasing statement is coiifirme4/A«verj|M>«Mr'bjrv|t# 
written tenitpony of highly respectable individua)^ wi^a J^Tf 
recently visited and carerally inspected the condition of ^b|$ 
tdorp and other mis^oofiy staU^s; 
of Mr, PriiM^e^ now .Sec]^e(an^ti?.4^ 
and bjr Mr. W. T^ Plair and,;l&p^l5 
5t India Company^s service* . .A^f .Ian? 
ia a joint let^r to.t]be^ufbbi^,^jT^t7f 
ots of the missiomMy lAstitutioqa yAisk 
ar to us fully on. an equality, in pwit.of 
eat portion of the labouriqg daaa io our 
* own country/ Indeed, the view of the village of Bethels- 
dorp, engraved from a drawing taken on the spot by. Captain 
Miller, which forms the fronuspiece to the first voluine of tl^^ 
work, might almost be deemed sufficient to prove the woaidef^< 
ful advances made by this people under the instructions of ,th^ 
Missionaries, in spite of the lopg continued. ^nd n|osV'lw»^ 
ing oppression to which they have been constantly 3ulg^cifc|« 
The success of the missions in many other quarters df ^oalk 
Africa, has not been less decided and beneficiaL The descrjp* 
tion which has been given of Bethelsdorp, would apply wid^ 
equal justice to the institutions of Pncaltsdorp and TheopoU^ 
though labouring under similar restrictions and disadvantages. 
Of the missions among the Caffers, Griquas, and Becfaoanasi 
the progress and prospects are also very encouraging^ ^'y^^ 
lon^ retarded or interrupted by the unfriendly restricU^na^and 
arbitrary intermeddling of th^ colonial govermpeot. . i 

Into the details conneoted with these auLyectSy boweverj, we 
cannot further enter, and OHwt refer c 
volumes for complete information, as 
narrative of the Author's personal tra 
country to Lattakoo in 1825« After 
have no hesitation in declaring, the 
the most important, as regards the t 
population of our colonies, and the ii 
4ons on the moral and intellectual ii 
tribes, that has for many years come 
several momentous points, the Auth 
trations have thrown most valuable 
strated, very forcibly, the intimate r 

reliffion and the decencies and industrious habits of ^jfpn 
ized life ; and he has shewut in a most powerful and' {nr 
structive manner^ to what lengths iii cruelty and injust^op ~ ~ 
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Gregory^s Life of Hood: &S7 

ftiv^f^ witfi arbitrary power are almost uniforrtily prone to 
proceed, 'when the public opinion of the surrounding commu- 
»ny, or of its influential classes, afPords a stimulus, rather than 
a check to the natural arrogance and selfis^hness of the humart 
D^eftrt*' 

Dr. Philip's style is clear, tmaSected, a 
iridnany, somewhat redundant in qriotatio 
fihi^eology, but always marked by strong s< 
ness sometimes rising into eloquence. A y 
with the arts of authorship, might have si 
the book in regard to arrangement and coi 
the whole, it is exceedingly creditable to tk 
to the feelings and principles of the Aatl 
evidently a man of great practical pruden 
trell as of philosophical reflection, and posse 
ledge of human nature. With these qualitie 
of ardent, but rational zealj and of devote 
cause of Christian philanthropy, which adi 
for the work which has been entrusted to hi 
thilt his present appeal to the country, will 1 
demonstration of a strong and general fe 

Xtnpatby on behalf of the oppressed m 
Wca. The work is illustrated by a map, 
kttest surveys, and two other engravings. 



Art. V. Memoirs of the Li/e, Writings^ and Character^ Literarin 
Professional^ and Religious^ of the late John Mason Good^ M.L>. 
F.R.S. FiR.S.L., Sfc. S^c. By Olinthus Grdgorv, LL.D. Pro- 

' ' aden 



T' 



fessor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy, &c. Svo. 
pp.472. Price 16^ London, 1828. . .. • 

^HE intrinsic interest and value of a 
not unfrequently depend upon the m 
Jhe subject of it. It has been afiirmed, 
"passed a life, of which a faithful and jud 
not be interesting and instructive ; and 
ittany lives of distinguished eminence an 
reason to regret the slenderness and it 
graphical record ! While, in the handj 
Efe of an Dbscure wit or poet, a Savage o 
an instructive memorial. 

It is no disparagement of the merits of the learned and inge- 
nious man whose life and writings are the subject of this nie- 
tnbir, to say, that he has been most fortunate (if we may speak, 
"With the poets, of posthumous good fortune) In his biographer. 
Dr. Good occnpied a prominent place among his literary and 

Vol. XXIX. N-S. 3 A 
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prpfim^oal c^mpe^rs* His works, (exteodiii^ ^, two aiif^ 
CLod mwy octavo volumes) are siaguUrty.Iabo^Jo^s|iIul oivecffr 
fied ; coppmingy Medical Literature, Po^cal Trao{kUtio% jNii* 
turai Hifitpry^ aod Biblical CrUicism and Philology. }i^ lead- 
ing faculty, JDr, Gregory remarkst was that or acquisitiOD^ 
which be possessed in a remarkable measure. His aili|^iice 
lyafl.as cpuraordinajry as were his versatility of ^alept imd his 
|K>ifrers of retention. His philological attainipents, if not jpr^ 
foundf were singularly extensive^ The exuberant stores of h» 
knowledge were methodized and connected together in bis 
mhid by principles of phtioBophical arrangement* Tbe nnge of 
hjs acottisitionsi and his readmess in applying them, mighrt«a- 
title him to the denomination of a living cyciopaiia ; or, io 
adapt to his literary character the title of the valuable compila- 
tiou in which he engaged jointly with his friend and biographer, 
he w^ tL patUplogist* 

*With the mathematical sciences,* says Dr. Gregory, / be was 
almost entirely uoacquainted ; but, making this exception, there was 
scarcely a re^on of human knowledge which he had not eoterel, 
and but few indeed into which he had not made coandef^tr ad- 
vances; and wherever he found an entrance, there he recaiaad a 
permanent possession ; for, to the last, he never forgot what he oace 
knew. 

' In short, had he published nothing but his Translation of l.ucie* 
tins, he wpuld have acquired a high character for free^ varied, and de- 
cant versification, for exalted acquisitions as a philosopher and as a 
' linguist, and for singular felicity in the choice and exhibition of iha« 
terlals in a riph store of cridoal and tasteful iHustrttion. Uad 'he 
published nothing but his Translation of the Book of Job, he woald 
iHwe obtained an emioeat station among Hebrew scholars ^qd^^e 
piroipptars of biblical ciatiGism« Audi bad he published nothtng^bot 
his Study of Medicine, his name would» in the opinion of one. ot t^ 
aUest professional correspondents, have gone down to posterity, sum 
sociated with the science of medicine itself, as one of its most skillbl 
practitioners, and one of its most learned promoters. I know not 
now to name another individual who has arrived at equal emineike 
in three such totally distinct departments of mental apptieation. Let 
thia be duhr weiglied in connexion with the ma^kea inade^iacy of 
Ids early educatioa (notwitlistanding its pecuUar advantageaiA msps 
: nespeota) to form eiith^ a scie^tifiie and alolful medto^ pnntiliMer, 
rf»m excellent scholar | and th^e cannotr but result a high aatsvfftt 
pf,1^e;'origiQai powers with which^ he wf^ endowed, and of .tike inp* 
tinguiahable ardour with which, through )ife« hp augmentied ^ueir 
energy, and enlarged their sphere of action.' pp. 935^ 6. 

. As critiques upon Pn Good's prinpipal worka baye k^ 
giv@il.in this Journal*, we dp not feel called upon to enter afresh 

-'-''■-' - - - , -, ■ .^ 

' t . . ... . '• * - f , . " 

• The Lucretius in ^deqtic Ji^ym$ Q-S. v^it iit ppr.WVW^ 

The 
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Orcgor/s lAfe cf'Gcod. 4Sd 

Into the respective merits of these ptAlicati'ohs, bot-shan leatid 
the above et/logy to stand as a fair estimate of the Author't 
literary, pbaracter. Dr. Good has left behind him, a Transl*i 
tioD of the Book of Psalms, with a dissertation iahd critical 
notes, and also of the Book of Proverbs. Specimens of th^se 
Vii-e given by his Biogi*apher; but we hope to have the oppbr»- 
ttinity of giving our readers a fuller account of them hereafter. 
The ft)Howing paragraph coBvcjrs Dr. Gregory*a idnpression' ot 
itiBpettitig these posthamons laboars of his deceased friend. 

I 
' On conparing the Diisertatioii and Notes which aooofnoUny this 
•Tsamhuion of the Psalms^ with . those which are published with 
Dr. Good's Translation of the Book of Job, we perceive a great dif- 
ference, not in point of talent* but in reference to the simply exhibt- 
tion of devout sentiment. In the former (the last mentioned], there 
is inucii learning, much research, and some display : in the latter 
also, the learning and research are 
eiriaced in the rendiSf not in the effort 
■eems absorbed, while his devotion is 
tion of the subiime compositions to w 
long Mchatned. Hence, I think that 
tba fancy has predominated in sketcl 
psalms, yet, with regard to fixing the 
a more uniform sobriety of interpret 
pur Author's previous attempts as a sc 

The most interesting and valuable portion of the Memoir, is 
that which develops the religious character of Dr. Good ; arid 
it is to this, that we are anxious more particularly to direct the 
Mteimion of our readers. * While I have been anxious', says 
Dr. Gregory, « to do Justice to the intellectual and literary 

* character of my deceased friend, and to invite the voung attd 
^ the aspiring to an imitation of his varied excellencies in 

* these respects, I have kept in view another object, v^hich to 
. ^ me seems infinitely higher.* That object has been to sheV, 

bow greatly more momentous than the right direction of the 
mental powers, is that of the heart and the affections. . 

Up to the year 1807, Mr. Good was connected with a So- 
^tmiati eptigregatioti ; he was, tnoreover, ati avowed materialist, 
httd had adopted th^ notion of the < tJniversidtsU * respeeting 
future punishment In that year, however, he gave tbte first 
d^ided proof of a growing dissatisfaction idth the doctrines 
of scepticism, by breaking off his connexion with the society. 
The reason he assigns for this step, in a letter to the minister 
of thie chapel, iHlf shew that it was not taken upon slight 

Hie Translation of Job, Eclectic Review, N.S. vol. v. pp. 132^ 613. 
The Study of Medicine, vol. xxiv. pp. 97, 310. 

3 As 
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f^fmxii^y I^^jpigf igr^ ^mt the retwend «pasii« 4»f >disl^!iB«£ltt^ 

ort the preceding Sunday, asserted in the pulpit* that it is im- 
possible to demonstrate the existence and attributes of Gkodj or 
hfid' «rfcast tt-bated tlie a priori demonstration of tfie Diving 
ekSstetice as' unsatisfactory and * exploded ', Without pottfoj^ 
bis audience in possession of any better method of proof. Th^ 
following is part of Mr. Good's letter. ' . ,„* 

' I^^acerely respect your talents and the viddtttigabl^ 9itendikk 
yoAi havQ pa^d to biblical and tli^Qlogical subjects; Ihayd the MleiS 
conviction of your sincerity and desire to proaiote whg* you b^iiffPC 
^0 be the great cause of truth and Chriatianity ; but I feel seTei^lf > 
that our roinds are not constituted alike ; and beiug totally incapable 
of entering into that spirit of scepticism which you deem it^ your 
duty to inculcate from the pulpit, 1 should be guilty of faypocris]^, if 
I were any longer to countenance, by a personal ettenduMCe oo yomr^ 
ministry^ a system which (even admitting it to be right in itaeil)iB 
at least repugnant to my own heart and my owa understanding/ - 

This decisive step naturally led to a re-examinati9n.of-tlie( 
principles and notions which Mr« Good had long bek) i^.copir 
moo with the congregation from, which ha now .eiQCoded^ ^wA 
the result was, a gradual aurrei 
tenets of tbo Socinian creed. St 
a revolution in his speculative 
genial change, inasmuch as it ii 
tanglement and delnsion of fatal 
removal of the most serious ir 
moral influence of Divine truth, 
entirely convinced, long before 
was a considerable time, we are 
opinions < assumed the characte 
« issued, by God's blessing, in t 

* and affections/ For several yea 
he devoted a great portion of hi 
ings to the prosecution of his 
always discovered a strong atti 
beginning of 1812, these leisure 

translation of the Book of Job, | 

pended to it. Within the whol 

his Biographer, » , * -^. 

* Lam not aware, tbat there is a.sp^ci$&re{erei>oe tA ibe phn jo£i fim ti 
Gospel as a restorative dispensation, in whi^,,hy the alQ9l|^ie0aiqf.si 
of a Saviour's blood, sin may be pardoned, and, by the pkorif^ng 
energy of the.iiply S|^t, mAC^iBy^be^tflbed'Jtlr.4)l•.^^^niW froia 
which he has falleif, and ,f^n.^hine in tbejo^^io^Qil^- ^iQnf^ 
not appear, tlierefore^ as. yett to regaird thi&aa ei^tirfjy fri|(^an<isl^m. •> 
true religion; in other words,^ to consider the .c?9ligeHC<^' -- ^*— 
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M4fie «rtlf idKd test* of a fatSamd liope of eternal fWdty and glory J 

Stilt, it was manifest to those wlio were most in bU conlpaDy 
and confidence^ that there was a progression of^ sentimentf 
which evinced itself in the growing thoughtfulness of his habita^ 
his increased anxiety to cultivate the acquaintance of pioua 
jnen, and a certain mellowing of his character. In the summer 
of IShS^ Mr«Good>fir8t distinctly announced to his Biom]:d)er» 
to whom he must have kirown how gratifying would be the 
communication, * his cordial persuasion, that the evangelical 
< representation of the doctrines of Scripture^ is that which 
^ alone accords with the system of revealed truth/ 

* He said, he had greatly hesitated as to the correctness of a pro^ 
position I bad advanced a few years before, that there was no inter- 
nediate' ground upon whidi a sound reasoner cdnld maktir a fair 
stand; between that of pure demxk^ and that of moderate orthodoxy^ 
as held bv the evangelical classesi both of churchmen and dissenters ; 
but that he now regarded that proposition as correct At the sama 
tin^, he detailed several of the Socinian and Arian interpretations 
of pasMiges UBuaUy bAMight forward in these disputes, and, with 
htfiAdeustomedfrMikneBS, exphdned how he had come, by degrees, 
to consider tfaeai all afrfloarametoiy, and, for an aecctantable being. 

Of this gradual modification of his sentiments, and of the 
decision whfch they at length attained, the manuscript notes 
in his Bible, and his private {)aper8, present the most interesting 
evidence. Domestic anxieties and trials, the threatening ilU 
nesses of his daughters, and the death, in 1825, of his accom-* 
plished and excellent son-in-law, the Rev. Cornelius Neale, an^ 
peat to have had the happiest influence in confirming him in 
Christian principles, and inducing a greater degree of spiri- 
tualitv of mind. For the last seven or eight years of his life. Dr. 
Good was a zealous and active supporter of Bible and Mis* 
siortary societies. To the concerns of the Church Missionary 
Society more especially, he devoted himself with the utmost 
activity and ardour, as an able member of its committee. And 
during the few years immediately preceding the close of his 
life, his occasional papers exhibit a rapid advancement in meet- . 
oess of character for the heavenly inheritance. Of these, we 
haare devenri vary fmpresaii^ stp^dtoens; -We bAm: die first as 
being df>C0fii^tiient length. 

txio : * ^ And Enoch walked with Ood. Gen. v. i4t* 
^^tiSk'^ia Ott'only walk in which we can never go astray; and 
bap^jfUit^^iHto, amidst the innum«rttbre paths by which he is sur« 
rojmA$if ikhAc^ihe proper walk. To walk with Qod, we must 
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take heed io eveij step oi^ Hte prbviiSenc^ atid hisWa6e; wemdt 
have a holy fear of not keeping dose to him ; though he will never 
leave us, if we do not leave him. We tnciH raaltitain aaAcred eois- 
munion with him, and )iave our conversation in heav^, rather thaa 
On earth ; we must be perpetually receding from the world, and wjth- 
Arawhig from ib att^cnments. We must fed our liearts g!iFo#''^tti a 
greater degree ^f lov^ td him, and) by the influence of h(«l^Qil^ 
lf^< upMt oir aSbeitoig, beeoai(» gtadtially moi^ aisimilactd' to tiie 
Bivlne natwre. We rawatitake his word, for oartdirectoiy^ haai pfirt 
Qilses.for Durfoodt a^d.hia Weased Son for oor fl9le naiiapoe> mti'mg 
A^ fbol of /the crosft our only resting .place. If ve t)iaa widkiriti 
God through the wilderness of life, he will w^k with us when we reack 
Qie dark' " valley of the shadow of deatb ;" and though we cannoi 
hope for the same translation as Engch, siill, like him, ^' we shsu 
^oft4)^;>mMMe Go4r halhtdie* ut." ' p. 406^ 

'i,A»a^ apecimaa at once of Dr. Good's poeticbl taleotsr mi 
^ his tn8fa'^iova.BeiitiaieDt8 and feeUtiga at thb fMcriodi we inseil 
die-fcAleMrtag scanaas^ writlem i^parently after beiring a aemoii 
M Johni. 1. 

ti ' ^ O unoaB ! O "wisoosff I bedven's high tfaeairl Ttr 

Where mu«t the thewe begin ?-^ .^ -r 

V .: . . .Mak9eraadSaffererl-r-LoidsupmM! * ^ v . // 

Yet sacrifice for sin ! • * •( 

»,: ', * i^oyfy Reason ! trim \hj brightest lampt 
Thy boldest powers excite ; 
Muster thy doubts, a copious cam^,— 
And arm Aee fot the fight. 

• View nature through, — and from the round 

*' ' Ofthingstbsehse^eVeal'd, ' ' ' 

'"'' * Ccrtitcnd ^tis thintB aKke to sound . . ; r: 

' ' Th' abyss of iMngs concede. 

* Hold, and affirm, that God must h^ 

The sitmer's dontrite sighs, 
"' — Though never Vicdto ^^re ^6 Meed, ' ' 

Or frankmcente to tise. 

« Prove by d^e plummet, rule, 4iid Hne, 
By logic's nicest plan, 
> i ^ That Hum could ne'er be half divine. 
Nor aaght Divine be ama : 

< Kftrat He who holds thie werU^ in a#ev 

Whose Hat fotni'd the sky> 
Could ne'er be subjugate to law, .:>.'. 

Nor breathe, and groan, and die. 

^ Thii prove, till all the learned submit : 

Here learning I desbise, 
Or ^ly own what Holy Writ 
To'heevenly rMftds sopplies. . 
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< , Woni ! O WJtdooi Jr-4>«aQ^Mg tbene 

,., .Of rapture and of grief 1^-r < 

Lord) 1 believe the truth supreme, 
0» help my uobelief/ 

, HtQvsk the beginning of 1829f Dr. Good's health began U 
^edine \ and a severe fit of gout, which was brought on, ia bis 
own opinion, t^ too much meotal excitement in completintf 
his *^ Study of Medicine,'' se^ns Vb have been r^arded by 
himself as a provtdeiitial warning of his approaching end. In 
a letter to his friend Dr« Drake, dated Deo. 11, 1824, after 
expressing his gratification that his correspondent should have 
thought so highly of his work, he adds : 

' But I know the danger, of even honourable rejpetatioa, and I 
fear the Circe^n cup. The richest pearl in the Christian's crown of 
graces, is humility ; and when I look back upon myself, and examine 
my own heart, and see how little progress I have made in that which 
it roost imports us to study, I am sure there is no man breathing 
who has more cause, not only for humility, but for abasement, thaa 
myself: for how often have I neglected the cistern for the stream, 
and have been pursuing a bubUe, instead of giving up all my feeble 
powers and possessions in purchase of <* the pearl of great price." 
What a mercy not to have been allowed to persevere in that negs 
lectl'p. 116. 

Daring the last three months of his life, his strength declined 
rapidly, exciting much solicitude in the minds of his family, 
but no alarm of immediate danger. His last illness was short, 
but exceedingly severe. From the 24th to the 28th of Dec 
(1826), he continued, with daily increasing difficulty, to be 
moved from his bed to a sofa ; but, although he suffisred mucb 
from the nature of his disorder, it was not till the 29th, that his life 
was supposed to be in danger. On the day following^ his friend, 
the Rev. Mr. Russell, was sent for; and to him, in the presence 
of his assembled family, Dr. Good thus delivered his solemn 
cxmfession and testimony to the truths 

< '* I cannot say, I feel diose triumphs which some Christians have 
experienced ; but I have taken, what unfortunately the generality of 
Christians too much take, — t have taken the middle walk of Chris- 
tianity. I have endeavoured to live up to its duties and doctrines, 
but I have lived below iu privileges. I most firmly believe all the 
doctrines of Scripture, as dodared by oor-efaurch. 1 have endea- 
voured to take God for my father and my Saviour ; but I want more 
spirituality, more huoMlity^ I want to be humbled."—- Here he be- 
came much agitated, bMt yet; went on :^-'< I have resigned myself to 
the will of God. If I know myself, I neither despair nor presume ; 
but my constitution is by nature sanguine in all things, so that I am 
afraid of trusting to myaeld*' Son^e remarks beiag m^de about the 
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rifhteoutness of Christ, Dr. Good replied : *^ No man liTiog can lie 
more sensible than I am, that there is nothing in ourselves; anct of 
the absolute necessity of relyinj^ only upon the merits of Jesus Christ. 
I know there is a sense in which that expression of St. PkuJ's, XH 
tD^om I am chiefs is applicable to all ; but there are some to whom it 
is peculiarly appropriate, and I fear I am one. I hare not i m p ro r ed 
the opportuniues given me ; I have had large opportunities given me, 
and I have not improved them as I might. I have been led astray 
by the vanity of human learning and the love of human applause.** ' 

p. 465. 

On Monday, the 2d of January, his hearing had become 
greatly afiected, and be was almost constantly convulsed.. He 
utteiM only one or two connected sentences. ' 

' Mr. Russell called to him in a loud voice, " Jesus Christ, the Sa» 
viour":— he was not insensible to that sound. His valued clerical 
friend then repeated to him in the same elevated tone, '* Behold ike 
Lamb of God : this roused him, and with energ^r, the energy of a 
dying believer, he terminated the sentence, '^ Which iatceih awatf ike 
iins of ike world y* which were the last words he intelligibly uuered, 
being about three hours before his death.* p. 461. 

When Dr« Good's former Unitarian views are remembered, 
tins touching account of his last moments will appear the more 
satisfactory and instructive. In reviewing the memoir of the 
life of Dr. Bateman ^, we took occasion to point out^ how pe» 
culiarly valuable are those biographical records which illostrale 
the progress and cure of infidelity under the various oaodificft- 
tions which it assumes in the characters of individuals* The 
present volume supplies a competent and interesting statement 
of precisely one of those moral cases which we then referred tou 
It serves, we think, to illustrate the remark which we veotuped 
to throw out ; tha^ in the case of the philosophic nnbeliev^, 
repentance will ordinarily be the result of faith,, ratber than 
conduct to it. It supplies us, too, with a striking proof of the 
vast importance of a mere change' of opinion from false to true^ 
in the matter of religion, — a simple rectification of the views, 
(idthough very far from answering to the Scriptural idea of con* 
version,) inasmuch as it involves the removal of a fatal bartief 
to the influence of truth upon the conscience and the heart 
Because a change of opinions does not always issue in a change 
of character, some persons have, we think, underrated the vabe 
ei the intellectual revolution. Neither Dn Crood himself nor 
bis friends, ever confounded his embracing orthodox i^inieili 
with that subsequent and essential change, the precise epoch of 

* Eclectic Review, Vol XXVI* p. 310. 
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Art. Vf. Elem'Ms of the Historv of Phiiosophi/ and Scknce, fVcki 
the tarJiest authentic Records to the Commencement of the 
. ,, Eighteenth Century. By Thomas Morell. H\o, pp,56(^ Pfice 
, :\2s. London. 1827. 

T^HE highly respected Author of this voli 
known to the public, by liis popular Gi 
Etigiish Histories. The present work is a 
tion. It is intended to furnish a succinct 
jgfess of human knowledge, from the earlies 
the light of learning and science has bee 
close of the seventeenth century. Enfield 
Bruckcr^s Critical History of Philosophy, k 
it has been constructed, and from which a C( 
^ion of its nraterials has beea derived* Con 
bei^n lei^ied from the Dissertation of Piiofessor. Play&»r^ tfad 
]Piscourse of Stewart on the Progress of Mental Piiik)s6plqr 
since the Revival of Letters, and other works availalile^ for the 
^Author's purpose* From these ample sources, a body of valu* 
ahle iniormauon has been drown, adapted as well for the oso 
of >uch readers as may not be supplied with the means oS mora 
9IT^)is^ knowledge of the subjects which it comprises,, ea of 
ojija^rs to whom, a# a guide or a remembraocer, such on out^ 
^j^:,may be acceptable. The A^Hhor makes no pretenaioai 
Ij^^yond.thoseof a f^iithTuI and judicious compiler; butdiisis 
9^)|iT](etifnes the most lal)orious and most useful species of eu^ 
tfa0r$hip« His design Ims obviously been> to provide for stiH* 
4§r)t9 a useful book; and tbose who have beea long conv^ersant 
\vkb the subjects which it comprises, must willingly, conc^dcv 
tnnt.the nraterials have been Qollected vvith diligeosre,. and tha^ 
th^y^^i^ judiciously. and efiectively exhibited. . It is the/ooly 
yfJiuqe iriiicb , cfiA. be. selected from oiir stock of elemeoliary 
booksi for the use of such lovers of learning as wish to foaoeian 
i^iciuei^Jlance with the sta^>of opinions, the speculations^ and 
t|>e improvcanents that have distinguished the successive ftge<^ 
of the wprl4, atid given celebrity to many illustrious names. 
Th^ limits within which the Author's collections have been 
condensed, have necessarily precluded enlarged descriptions of 
theTounders of the several philosophical sects, and of the doc- 
trines which eti&niited frbra their schools; their distinctive 
Vol. XXIX. N.S. S B 
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tenets, however, are sufficiently detailed for general readers, 
and tables are annexed, from which the times and countries in 
which they flourished, may be easily ascertained. 

The general classifications of the objects of human know* 
ledge, proposed by the ancients, by Lord Bacon, Locke, Sir 
William Jones, and Professor Dugald Stewart, are briefly de- 
scribed by the Author in the second Section of his • Introduc- 
< tion ', and the suggestions of the last are adopted by him in 
the construction of his materials. The plan of Brncker, in 
arranging the subjects of notice under distinct divisions of time, 
is followed with a slight modification, which will be immedi- 
ately perceived by those of our readers who may compare his 
digest with the following paragraphs. Mr. Morell divides the 
whole series of ages, a retrospect of which is to be takes, into 
four great periods. 

' 1. That of remote antiquity, " when the cultivation of human 
knowledge was an exclusive occupation and a separate profession"; 
the principal records of which are confined to the oriental nations, 
and have been handed down by tradition from eastern priests and 
sages. • 

• ' 2. The second period embraces the literary history of the Greda 
and Romans, from the first colonization of the Grecian states, to the 
final dismemberment and dissolution of the Roman empire. 

, < 3. The third will include a brief view of the state of Philosophy 
and Science, both in Europe and Asia, during the middle ages, — if 
the logomachies of the scholastics, and the feeble glimmerings of 
intellectual light that served but to make the surrounding darkness 
more visible, may be thus designated. 

' 4. The fourth and more important period will bring down the 
history of human knowledge, and trace the progress of mindt from 
the revival of letters, which took place about the fifteenth centuiy, 
to the era of Locke and Newton, which may be referred to the clcoe 
of the seventeenth. AAer this period, the ramifications of science 
become so numerous, and the field of general knowledge so enlarged, 
that to take even the most cursory review within the limits which the 
Author has prescribed to himself, would be almost an impracdcabJe 
attempt. This latter epoch has been fitly termed by a modem 
writer, *' that of the second emancipation of science, in which ^e 
appears' armed with better instruments, supplied with mere abundaBt 
materials, and secured alike from attack or decay, by a happier 
order of society." 

' II. The literary history of each of the above-mentioned periods 
will be subdivided : 

. ' 1. With reference to remote ages and countries gbographi- 
CALLY ; that is, according to the relative positions which the seven! 
nations occupied in the map of the worla ; for the records of tliac 
distant period are so brief and indistinct, that they will scarcely admit 
of a more minute classification. 

^ ^ 2. As we descend the stream of time, and advance to the region 
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of authentic history, the chronolooical order in which scientific 
discoveries were made, or philosophical systems devised, will be more 
' distinctly marked. 

' S. In proceeding still further, it will be attempted to sketch the 
history of the sciences separately, under the two great divisions of 
I matter and mind^ agreeably to the general classification suggested in 

^ Ibe last section. 

* 4. In reviewing the latter of the above-mentioned periods, when 
men of genius and science began to crowd the arena, it will be de- 
sirable not only to distinguish the departments of physical and intel« 
' lectual science, but to notice more particularly the individuals who 

' contributed to their advancement, the order of time in which they 

^ flourished, their principal productions, and the influence of their 

f writings and labours, both immediate and remote/ pp. 13 — 15. 

i The literature and science of the most ancient times are 

matter of conjecture, rather than of knowledge. Our means of 
Arriving at any satisfactory conclusion respecting the learning 
of the Assyrians, the ancient Persians, the Arabians, the 

^ Egyptian^?, and the Phoenicians, are altogether scanty and de- 

fective. The names of these several nations, who, in the early 
ages of the world, were the authors or the conservators of dis- 

^ tinguishcd institutions connected with the civilization of man- 

kind, excite a curiosity which can never be gratified. Egypt 
has long been a field of interesting speculation to the philoso^ 

L pher, and the most feeble lights which have held out the pro- 

i mise of assistance in exploring its ancient treasures of know- 

ledge, have been greedily seized and perseveringly employed ; 
but they still remain buried. Many causes may be assigned 
for the obscurity which is spread over the literary history of 
the ancient Egyptians. Mr. Morell, after Brucker, has enu- 

^ merated some of these; but, in the following passage, he has 

much too strongly stated one of the reasons given by his au- 

" thor. 

' But most of all is this obscurity to be attributed to the utter 

destruction of the ancient records of Egyptian literature, by the 

^ conflagration of the Alexandrian library, which contained, it is more 

than probable, the works of Manetho, Cheremon, and other Egyp- 

^ tian writers, known to posteritv only by name, or by a few scattered 

^ fragments of their writings. The loss of these ancient documents 

' cannot be too deeply regretted, since they were the only sources 

fVom which authentic information could be obtained, of the degree of 

' science possessed by the earliest of the Egyptian Magi.' p. 60. 

Brucker merely remarks, that we have few remains of ancient 

^ writers, which can afibrd us any aid in our attempts to trace 

ou« the ancient philosophy of Egypt. * Of Cheremon, Mane- 

' • tho, and otlier Egyptian writers, we have only a few frag- 

3 B2 
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^laients preterred ia od[er aotkors: therr works probHbly 
^ perished in the destruction, so fatal to literature, of the Aleit- 
^ andrian library.' The fragments of Manetho ^r^ not so 
gi:eatly in favour of the presumption that, if the Alexandrioo 
Ii^ary bad been preserved, the sources of authentic infona* 
atioD respecting the earliest state of science among the £g7P^ 
tians had been accessible, as the preceding representation «rottld 
imply. The destruction of its contents involved probably che 
loss of no very ancient literary monuments. In the age of the 
Ptolemies, the times to which the ancient learning of Egypt 
must be referred, were very remote ; and we have no reason 
for supposing that any genuine records which related to them, 
^ere then in existence. Manetho is much mord of a fiibulist 
than of a historian. 

To Section 11. ' On the Metaphysical Opinions of Socrates, 
< Plato, and the Academic Philosophers,' too comprehensive « 
tkle has been prefixed; since no details occur in it, which Itave 
Inference to the son of Sophroniscus, who belongs to the cbss 
of moral teachers: — * Omnis ejus oratio in vittute laudanda^ ei in 
' omnibus hominibus ad virtutis siudium cohortandis consumebakir^ 
Though he was the master of Plato, the philosophy of the 
scholar varied in too many particulars from ihhl of the in- 
structor, to permit the association of their names in the history 
of metaphysical speculations. Socrates is properly noticed in 
a subsequent division of the work, where an account of his 
doctrines is given under the head of * Ancient Ethics,' The 
present section is entirely restricted to the metaphysical dec* 
trines of Plato^ respecting the Deity ; Nature, or the Material 
Universe; the Soul of the World (Anima Mtmdi) : Ideaii 
the Human Soul; and Demons, or subordinate Diviniues. 
Of the real sentiments of Plato on these topics, scarcely any 
Intelligible account is to be expected, since the most laborious 
and patient of his readers have confessed their inability to ex- 
tract from the obscure and conflicting passages of bis works in 
which they occur, a clear and consistent meaning. The 
sources from which he derived many of the dogmas on which, 
he speculated, are unknown ; but the supposition that be was 
probably indebted for a considerable part of them to Pytha* 
goras, is perhaps to be received as a true one; and thou^ his 
inventive and sublime genius was capable of raodilyin^, en* 
larging, and adorning the opinions which he adopted, almost 
indefinitely, the principles which he attempted to comprehend, 
were too abstruse for his perception, and too intricate, in the 
notions which he had of them, to be methodized by him. The 
subtilty of his speculations, however, rendered them attractm 
in the schools of philosophy; and the jdWvated character with 
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which th^y were inrested by fbeir relation to the ultimate ob-' 
jeois of human knowledge, conferred on Plato the distinction 
of a theologian. For his doctrines, an association ahd use 
were provided, which increased tlieir popularity, and gave au* 
thority to his name, but rendered them injurious to a purer 
system. The Divine doctrines of the Gospel were debased and 
corrupted by the innovations of some of its early professors^ 
who engrafted Platonism on Christianity, and laboured to ex- 
plain the latter in reference to the former. The fame of Plato 
cannot be extinguished ; but the influence of the Platonic phi- 
losophy is diminished, and the knowledge of it is now confined 
within very narrow limits. The readers of Plato are but few, 
and any thing like an intimate acquaintance with his works, is 
the attainment of a very small number of scholars. Such are 
the revolutions to which great names and once distinguished 
and prevailing systems are destined. Aristotle, whose meta- 
physical system is next described in this volume, is another 
striking example. We shall extract the fifth section, < On 
' the Ethics of the Epicurean Sect,' as a fair specimen of the 
work. 

' The next of the Grecian sects, whose moral system claims parti- 
cular attention, both on account of its celebrity, and its influence on 
the state of society during a long series of ages, is that of Epicurus* 
It has been generally represented as the roost exceptionable, both in 
principle and practice, of all the ethical systems of antiquity. How 
far this statement is justified by facts, will appear from the following 
summary of its distinguishing tenets. 

' Epicurus taught, that happiness is the great end of life, that 
which should be constantly pursued for its own sake, and to which 
eyerj other should be subordinate ; that the reason why men fail in 
their pursuit of this object is, that they mistake its nature, and the 
source from which alone it can be derived : — that the highest degree 
of htippiness to which man can attain, is that state, in which the 
greatest measure of physical good, and the least of physical evil, is 
experienced : — that pleasure being in its own nature a good, and 
pam an evil, the one is to be pursued to the utmost, and the other 
avoided ; not, however, as it relates to single actions or individual 
character, but with reference to the whole course of human existence 
and the general mass of society :-^that the use of the rational facul- 
ties of our natui^e chiefly consists in forming this estimate correctly, 
to as to make a wise choice, by preferring that which, on ike rjohole^ 
will yield the highest enjoyment, or by which we may avoid a greater 
degree of pain and suffering. The Epicurean doctrine concerning 
happiness, thus interpreted, may perhaps be considered (in theory at 
least) as not more objectionable tnan any other of the heathen ethical 
systems; but in practice, it became hiehly injurious, subversive alike 
of social add private virtue, an incebtive to every crime, and a pan- 
der to every species of profligacy and licentiousness. 
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picureaa philosophers further maintaioed, that pleasure is 
]s» which are essentially distioct in their nature, and th« 
3m which they proceed. The one consists in rest, botft 
: mental, in a state of perfect and uninterrupted quiescence; 
in excitement and emotion, in vivid sensations and highly 
»d feelings of the mind. The former of these was con- 
>8t desirable and excellent, because according best wi^ 
ctual part of oar nature, which far excels the sengi^vt 

. ^o good attainable by man is, therefore, to be accounted 

greater than bodily ease combined with mental tranquillity. Ar- 
guing on these premises, Epicurus taught, that the practice of virtue 
IS essential to true enjoyment, because that alone can induce serenity 
of mind and intellectual repose ; that a steady course of virtuoui 
conduct will, on the whole, secure the greatest possible degree of 
felicity ; that, as the neglect of temperance, continence, and similar 
virtues, leads to pain and disease of body, so, to disregard prudence^ 
fortitude, justice, and the like, is to ensure mental anxiety and suf- 
fering. On the same grjound, moderation was recommended m tb« 
pursuit of riches and honour ; the regulation and subjection of the 
turbulent passions were enjoined ; the exercise of the social virtues 
of compassion, benevolence, sympathy, and gratitude was inculcated, 
as yielding the most pleasureable emotions, without distutbiog the 
tranquillity of tJib soul. 

' The basis of the system being thus laid in inculcating the pursuit 
qf happiness as the great end of life, and the practice of virtue ^ 
the surest means of obtaining it, the philosophers of this sed prd- 
peeded to a classification of the private and social virtues. In oeiBf 
roon with many otlier sects, they considered Prudence, TempefaoGe, 
Fortitude, and Justice, as the four ca|:dinal virtues. 

* Prudence^ which consists in the regulation of human conduct^ ^ 
as to secure the greatest possible amount of enjoyment, was subdi- 
vided into private, domestic, and civil ; or that which relates to oar? 
selves, to our families, and to the commonwealth. Temperance^ 
which consists in self-government, was also variously modiEed ; so as 
to include sobriety, in opposition to gluttony and drunkenness ; con> 
tinence, as opposed to sensuality and impure desires ; meeknessi as 
opposed to the sallies of anger and unbridled passion; modesty aa^ 
humility, as opposed to ambition ; and moderation, or. ccnteatment 
with mediocrity, as opposed to avarice in all its forms and degrees* 
Fartifude^ which consists in the determined pursuit of whatever U 
honourable and of good report, was contemplated as connected wltb 
piety or the fear of the ^ods ; and as counteracting and controlling 
the fear of death, of bodily suffering, and of mental anxiety or dis- 
content. Justice was considered as a social virtue, prompting to 
whatever is right and just between man and man. Under this head 
were included humanity, beneficence, gratitude, piety, and friend- 
ship. All these were enjoined as essential to that tranqoiUity of 
mind, which constitutes the highest enjoyment of which our naliW 
is capable. No reference, however, was made, by the founder or the 
followers of this infidel sect, to a future state, since presep^ felicttj 
was the only good of which they seem to liave formed any concep* 
tion. 
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/ li' the preceding summary of tlie ethical doctrines of Ae ancient 
Epicureans be correct, (and it is gathered from their own writings,) 
it will be perceived, that it was not in itself that licentious systems 
^hich many have imagined, or which it was represented to be by the 
advocates of other rival systems. It rests, indeed, wholly on the 
^M^h principle; it urges no motives but those which are drawa 
from the desire of self-grati6cation ; but, as Dr. Enfield has justly 
observed, •* it differs from the rigid system ^ the Stoics more in 
words than in reality: both maintained that virtue is happiness, 
though the one considered it but as a means, and the other as the 
end ; the one represented happiness as the necessary result and in- 
fallible reward of virtue, while the other exhibited it as the grand 
motive to its habitual exercise/' But, whatever may have beea the 
moral system of Epicurus, it is certain, that the latter philosophers of 
bis sect justified every species of crime which promised present en- 
joyment ; and that the system degenerated, in the more luxurious 
and corrupt periods of Grecian and Roman History^ into habits of 
the grossest sensuality and voluptuousness.' pp. 233-— 237. 



Art. ¥11. Lectures on Religion, By John Burder, M.A. 8vo. 
pp. 543. Price I2s. London, 1826. 

TT would be happy for mankind^ if the objects which are of 
-*- auprenie importance were primarily regarded. Religious 
iaqairies would then engage their first attention, and their main 
solicitude would be fixed on the determination of their relations 
to a future state, and their interests in the world to come. An 
examination of the truths and evidence of religion, undertaken 
under adequate impressions of its value, would not only be con* 
ducted in a serious and devout spirit, but would be accom- 
panied by many safeguards protecting the inquirer from innu^ 
nierable errors into which careless spirits are constantly be^ 
trayed. That religious errors are so prevalent^ and that 
ignorance of religion is so common, cannot be a matter oSsw^ 
prise to those who unite with the qualifications for jadginy^ 
rightly of such cases of error and ignorance, the opportunities 
of extensive intercourse with the world. The * carbonariajldeg^ 
is a creed of general use, — Id credo quod credit ecclesia g and 
the explanation of Quid credit ecclesia ? which is to be obtained* 
from the professors of this easy faith, completes the circle of 
oredulity, ^ Id quod ego credoJ We remember a case of this 
ourrent facility of believing, which, as it came under our owi^^ 
cAMervation, we may mention in proof of the aptitude of somci' 
minds to accommodate themselves to every wind of doetriner 
and of thd strange ignorance which is sometimes manifested itn 
the subject of religion. In answer to an advertisement inserted 
on the covers of one of our monthly publications, tot a person 
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to conduct d vilhige school,- who, M was requfn?d, slic^*te".Bc^*^ 
A particular religious denomination, one of the appUcants lift 
the situation concluded the description of his quaKfioiekn^ 
^ith the following postscript : — * I have not been hrou^t opfe 

• yotir reliirion, but I have no doubt that, on a tfinl, I sKtiuM 

• like it* The pliancy which this answer discovered, -tuay W 
concealed by persons of less honesty and less simpllcfty,- whd 
are equally disposed to put their conscience on safe. ^ 
. But ignorance of religion is to be detected i^-here the meaiit 
of knowledge are supposed to be most abundant. The extciit 
to which, in religious communities, a superficial acquaintance 
with the principles of Christian truth may be remarked, would 
almost induce the apprehension, that the prevailing monies cf 
instruction are essentially defective. It might not be easy to 
detect the causes of the inadequacy of the mediotls of inst ruc- 
tion ; but that they arc insufBcient, Would seem, flroni the results 
which attend them, to be a fair presumption. They are!, we 
should fear, to a very considerable extent, less elementary tbali 
they ought to be. In some cases, the topics and the modes of ad- 
dress employed, are adapted to interest but a very incomiderabfe 
proportion of the assembly. We have heard a religiotrs dis- 
course commended as a fine piece of metaphysical reostmingi 
to which perhaps not half a dozen out of some'hundrecU <if 
bearers could give their attention. The preadiCr would pro-" 
babiy have been much displeased, if the few for whose cap^Kity 
or taste his discourse was calculated, had been his only aoditor^^ 
and the presence of the many was therefore a gratifying df* 
cumstance. But in respect to them, the service might a^ weD' 
have been conducted in some foreign language. — ** If I'knotf' 
not the meaning of the voice, he thai speaketh shall be 4 bar*' 
barian unto me." ' ' * 

The Author of the volume before us has furnished a woftf 
replete with valuable information and cogent argument. Wi^ 
reco^ize in these lectures, the judicious and able Iiistractor»^ 
solicitous to guard his hearers from error, an4 to guide them, 
ill the acquisition and advancement of Scriptural knowledge 
Abundant proofs both of the purity and ardour of his zeal, and' 
of the soundness of his judgement, are supplied throughout the* 
book. He never fails to urge the reasonableness of religion as, 
a ground of its reception, and is utterly opposed to a profes^od* 
of Christianity nor founded on the intelligent perceptloa of its 
principles. Divine knowledge sanctifying the heart, is the 
essential character of the religion in which man is to be uived^; 
and this, it is Mr. Burder's object to explain and illustrafej id- 
vindicate and enforce. '.^ 

Mn Burder's desigUi^ in the vohine before tiS| ittlo ftin^ 
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Uft ivflp()«yr» wKh:«AtU&ctorjr meansof deterimaii^ the important 
f)9estiop% What 19 religioo ? How may the vavious reli/a^onft 
which wapt the characters of truths be atcertained to be &lse? 
i^^w may the religioD which is the true one, be known ? And» 
aa the creeds of professing Christians vary, he includes in his 
iliquiry, the determination of what particular system of prin« 
piples is most in accordance with the standard to which all 
Christians, grounding their faith on Divine Revelation, refer 
(he reasons of their faith. The characters of personal religion, 
in connexion with the correct profession of the true faith, are 
f^lso laid doW;n. The volume consists of a series of discourses 
on the principal systems of faith and worship which e^a^ 
among mankind. 

, To the plan and arrangement of this course of Lectures, justt 
exceptions might, perhaps, be taken; and some of the topics hav^ 
doubtful claims to the space allotted to them. It is the business 
of a Christian teacher, to assert the claims of the Gospel reve<: 
lation, and to urge its acceptance ; and this requires that the 
evidence of its heavenly origin be fully and clearly stated by him* 
Opposing, or inconsistent systems of religion^ cannot proceed 
from the same source. ^^ No fountain can yield both salt water 
and fresh/' To establish the truth of a particular system of 
Feliffion, is to furnish the refutation of all other systems* The 
evidence which supports a system that is true, cannot support 
a system that is false* We should, therefore, in the first place, 
have set forth the distinct claims of the Christian revelation, 
and exhibited its proofs. We should make larger demands 
upon Christian instructors for the supply of the proofs that the 
religion of the Gospel is from heaven, than it has been cus- 
tomary for many of them to admit ; but it would not seem 
necessary to us, that they should be required to furnish descrip- 
tipna or refmtatioos of the several forms in which the errors and 
anperstitions of all times and all nations have been embodied, 
or to investigate the character of contemporarv systems of 
falsehood. Is the Christian religion a Divine religion ? This 
is the question £6r which a satis&ctory answer is sought ; and 
vfe should prefer the direct and immediate solution of it, to 
postponing the inquiry till the falsity of opposing and erroneous 
ay^tems has been shewn. They might then be compared with 
it, and their insufficiency and futility be exposed with the more 
aavantage. 

A paragraph occurs near the commencement of Mr. Bur- , 
heir's * Introduction ' (p. 4.), which we should not have advised 
him to insert* Access to the minds of persons prejudiced 
against reliffion in the manner supposed, is not, we believe^ to 
fa#..<])btiuned byjiQ^ meaav aa are here adopted. Tm adWH 
VolTxXIX. KS. 8 C 
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cates of religion will have no cause to fear the ride ofbeinff rfe* 
puted < interested witnesses/ if their conduct be uniformfy in 
accordance with its spirit, and give testimony to the cordiality 
of their belief. The prejudices of mankind against the tmtb, 
will be most advantageously assailed by forcible representatiom 
of its importance, and of the personal interest whtch intdligent 
and moral creatures have in it. It is of the utmost consequence, 
too, that men whom it is wished to impress in favour of religion, 
should see, in those who are its teachers, simplicity of manner. 
Offences against Christian simplicity, there is reason to fear, 
have tended not a little to strengthen the force of prejudices 
against religion. 

Mr. Burder, in his Introductory Lecture, has very properly 
adverted to a difference which is not always regarded as it should 
be in religious discussions. 

* Man, comidered as accountable to God, and man, considered as a 
member of civil society, are two views of human nature which are per- 
fectly distinct from each other, though very often confounded, even 
by those who might be supposed to Know better. When we insist 
en the importance of truth in religion, and venture to designate those 
systems which are essentially untrue, as no religion at all in the pro- 
per sense of the word, we are charged with holding intolerant no- 
tions. But to this chaise we plead not guilty, with the fullest con- 
victions of innocence. My considering a neighbour to be living, as 
the Scriptures express it, " without God, without Christy and with- 
out hope in the world,'* interferes not in the least with my acting to- 
wards nira as a neighbour. Whether he be or be not a real Chris- 
tian, is a most important question ; but ft is a matter between hizn 
and Grod. He is not accountable with regard to his religious prin- 
ciples, either to me or to any man. So long as he conducts himsdf 
as an orderly member of the community, he is entitled to his foH 
share in all the advantages of civil society, just as much as if bis re- 
ligious views were perfectly correct, and his^piety unquestionable.* 

p. 14. 

These are«ound principles. If the recogmtion of them in 
the practice of mankind, oonld as easily be obtained as-die trotfi 
of them may be established, the interests of religion would be 
far less retarded in their advancement, and the afTairs of die 
world would proceed much better than they do. Tbe distioo- 
tion which the Author has so concisely and justly represented, 
is admitted, in respect to individuals, by many persons who 
seem to consider it as wholly inapplicable to bodies of men. 
With the religion of their neighbours, they freely grant dist 
they have no concern ; but a public legislation to provide re- 
ligious creeds and forms, and to coerce the observance tiftheiii, 
is supported by Uiese same persons as tin authority hnpHidtfy 
lo be xibeyed. T« prescribe tbe fiuth and direct tbe wbrrfiip tf 
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lM9.iieigbb9ur9 13 a claim involving too miuih ab«iirditv» for a 
maa to assert it as his personal rigbt against another^ when the 
case is single. But why is it not perceived, that the absurdity 
is the same in the case of a handred, or a thousand, assuming 
the authority to prescribe a religious faith? Nor can it alter 
the character of such an assumption, that it is not a novel pre* 
tension. This is one of the questions which have no reference 
to localities or seasons, and which, as the relations of man to 
bis Creator are ever the same, must be determined, at all times 
and in aU places, by the same rule. If the right to interfere 
with his neighbour's religion be denied to one man, it is de-* 
nied to all men ; and every individual has just cause to com- 
plain of being aggrieved, who, while he conducts himself as an 
drderly member of the community, is debarred from a full share 
in the advantages of civil society. 

In the same Lecture, Mr. Burder describes the nature of re- 
ligion, and the marks by which true religion may be distinguished 
firpm false. 

* 1. We know that mankind are intelligent beings. This is a fact 
relative to the whole human race» which is questioned by none. 
Since, then, man is a rational creature, it may be expected, that a 
true system of religion will recognize and be suited to this his cha- 
racter. Hence, if any system shall be observed to abound in sense- 
less ceremonies and foolish pageants, with little or no food for the 
mind of man, it may be presumed, without hazard, that such a system 
has no claims to be considered (as) true religion, how well soever it may 
be adapted to purposes of juvenile recreation. On the other hand, 
if a system presented to our examination is found to be calculated to 
employ, inaprove, and enrich our minds, there is, so far, a presump* 
tion in its mvour, as being in this respect, at least, adapted to human 
nature. 

' 2. A second fact relative to our whole race is, that man is a cor^ 
rupl creature, prone to violate, and having in reality often violated, 
themles of goodness, the laws of God« If then any scheme of reli- 
gion overloML thk fact, and treat man as if he were a sinless being, 
wa may reasonably suspect that the said scheme is not true. . But if, 
on the other hand» there is a system of religion which fully recog- 
i^iaes this &ct, and throughout all its parts regards man in his real 
character, making provision for his wants as a sinful creature, it is 
reasonable to believe that such a system is true. 

' 3. It is an undeniable fact, that evil doing, of which we are so 
often guilty, b the source of much inconvetHence and pain. 

* The univerrai experience of mankind evinces that sin and misery 
are related to each other as cause and effect. If then any system of 
religion should evidently be calculated to make men worse, and con- 
aequenUy more wretched, it cannot be imagined to wear the charac- 
ter of truth ; but, if on the cpntrary, it be evidentlv and eminently 
adapted to improve the human character, and. thereby to make men 

3 C 2 
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ue mho io joMtcd toU^ k i 
V we have good ground to i 

iod are prone io ntf^lect thai, regard Hk 

f the essence of religioa lies, and wbich^ 

due to God. A system of true rel^oi^, 

bearing on this fact, while 8ucl> sjstemi 

niced. Whatever creed is shewn to be 

J mankind actually to yield that homige 

to God, in which true religion consists, may be set down as froA / 

wbereaa those s^tema which unifonnFy leave man, as the^find bsB, 

practically unmindful of God, may be pronouneed defective aad er4 

roneous* 

f The facts already mentioned respect homan nature in every age. 
The relation which a system of religion bears to those fact$» consti? 
tutes the iniemal evidence of its truth. But there is another large 
class of facts which must be noticed; the events, namely, with 
which we are made acquainted through the medium of history. By 
means of authentic narratives, we know, or may know^ moat of die 
priacipal facts which have occurred in the world io (brmer agetr' 
Now, whatever system of religion be not a thing of yestefday, mait 
also have a history connected with it ; that is, certain fkcts relative 
to the origin and progress of the system, and relative to those W^ 
have espoused it and promoted it, must have taken place 10 past 
years ; and of these facts, we shall expect to find a fair proportion on 
record among the other transactions of ages that are gone. Sacb>. 
every one in the slightest degree conversant with history, knows to^ 
be the case. The history of the religions of mankind, makes no in- 
considerable part of the general history of our race ; and one of Aose' 
religions, at least, besides making a part of general history, has )daa^ 
a history of its own. Historical fact, therefore, forms another crite* 
rion by which true religion may be distingukhed from false. 

* Every system of religion will be either confuted or confirmed bf 
being brought to this test.' pp. 16 — 18. 

The second lecture includes remarks on the objects and tfac> 
nature of heathen worship, as illustrations of the ^ erroDeoos 
' systems of religion which are occasioned by ignorance of the. 
^ truth/ The next three are on modem Judaism, Mohamiaedn 
anism, and Deism, as * erroneous systems of religion which are 
* opposed to the truth.' In onr perusal of these discoorses, we 
have had more than one occasion of remarking the inoonvcfii- 
epce of the plan on which the whole work is constructed ; and 
the objections which we have suggested respecting the arrange- 
ment of its subjects, receive stiU stronger confirmation from 
the Sixth Lecture, entitled < Corrupted Christianity.' Io the 
conclusion of the fifth, an expostulation with Deists on thev 
rejection of the Gospel, before the claims of the Gospel have 
been stated by the Lecturer, might seem to be misplaced. Ba^ 
to discuss ^the source, the progress, md the termiDAtioiiof <b< 
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irtion of the Cbristum fahh itsd^ is a still mor* palpable deWa-* 
tion from a judicious order. The corruptions of the truth 
should, as a subject, follow, not precede the representation of 
the truth. Defective Christianity, — false religion consistinff in 
th^ rejection of some of the essential doctrines of the Gospel;— 
Antinomianism> — religious systems which are marked by dis-» 
r^^rd to the practical part of religion ; and Nominal Chri^* 
tianity, — fidse religion consisting in inadequate attention to re« 
ligiouB truth ; are the subjects oftfae sereDth, eighth, and ninth 
Lec^nes, which are open to the same remarks. It may be 
alleged, that the marks of religion which the Author has as« 
sumed, are sufficient and proper tests by which to decide the 
pretensions of the religious systems which he has brought 
under examination ; and this apology may be admitted to a 
certain extent. But Defective Christianity, consisting in the 
rejection of some of the essential doctrines of the GospeU 
cannot be described till the doctrines of the Gospel are known p 
aad therefore, the application of any tests, other than the spe«> 
dfie test of essential evangelical doctrine, roust be unavailing* 
ht its detettion* 

' The disposition of mind with which the inquiry after Truth. 
^ must be pursued, in order to success,^ is the concluding divi-^ 
sion of the < Introductory Discourse;' the text is John vii. 17. 
The importance of this subject will at all times form a sufficient 
reason for directing the attention of our readers to such caa^ 
s^erations as the fi^owing* 

M • A sincere desire te obey the will of God, is favourable to suc*4 
0M8 in the pursuit of truth, inasmuch as ii inducet a man to make a 
diligent use qf the means of knomkdse tohkh are within his reach^ 
Suppose two men to be informed, that in a certain piece of land 
golden ore was to be obtained if dulv sought after. Both these mei^ 
express a willingness to find the gola, but they differ in this import- 
ant respect ; that the one has but a feeble desire to add to his wealth, 
while the other being poor, and knowing himself to be poor, does 
ver^ earnestly wish to gain the treasure. Both commence the ope-» 
rations prescr3>ed ; but some time and labour being required, the 
former, having been actuated rather by a spirit of curiosity than m 
thirst of gain, either quickly gives up the pursuit, or continues it only 
occasionmly and languidly. The other, stimulated by a sense of wantr 
perseveres day afler day in his work, and at length succeeds. He 
obtains the precious ore ; and, in it, an ample compensation for all 
his toil. Just such a difference is there between the languid desires, 
half-hearted prayers, and feeble and occasional efforts of the main 
who makes rdigion his plavthing ; and the earnestness and diligence 
of the man who desires to anew, in order that he may do, the win 6t 
Ood. lar^oni as^ in coamwresi, itia ''Ihehandof Ihedffigeaf 
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thus iP4lcelh,riptu" «^ If.tbou se^ for ^Mcid. as, fi^vt^* ^ii^.^fWi^ffon 
h^ as. for hid treasures, then shah thou understand the fear of.t^ 
Lord, and find the knowledge of God." Proy. ii. 1 — 6. , . 

* 2. A sincere desire to io the will of God is favourable to success 
in the pursuit of truth, because it removes Jirtm the mind that frtjti- 
iice xvhich is the greatest obstacle in the taay of success, 
"'* Nothing is more common than for men of licentious 7ife to con- 
sider a love to religion as the oflbpring of prejudice ; while the faci» 
is, that hatred to religioto ought rather i 
rent. Nb prejudice is io strong as the 
to gratify the corrupt desires of rae heart 
prepossessed in Javowr of any scheme 
^roy or to diminish the guilt and dangei 
efjually p^rcjudiced against a scheme whic 
fi^om the line of righteousness as being ] 
alarming in its consequences. Such a 
diseased eye, and through a mist : no i 
dnd fair proportions are not distinctly s( 
weigh the evidenced of truth with a pair 
Qf which vice has previously placed a 
that no possible accumulation of proofs 
eontrary, the man who is desirous of doii 
the contemplation of truth with a clear e^ 
^d sets l^im^elf to the task of we^hinc 
just balances and a steady hand. Sucr 
dpctrine whether it be of God.*^" pp. 1! 

^ Three of tke Lectures (the tiftrifth^ tbirteendi) and Som* 
teeitth) aise taken up wi& discttssinff the ob^ectiona wbich have 
been all^d against the Divine autnority of die ChrisUan ie« 
ligion* The difficulties which refer to the facts and events of 
S&iptuie and to some of its doctrine^ and those which are 
Sounded on the character and conduct of professed Cbri^tiaD^ 
are successively considered. Under the l^st division, the A«- 
dior has very properly noticed, among the public evils which 
have furnished occasions of charges against uhristianity, perse- 
eutions inflicted' by Christians^ and the wars of which they have 
t>een the patrons and abettors. Of all the causes which hswe 
checked the progress of die Christian fidth, and by which its 
interns have Y^&i most extensively injured, these have been 
the most malignant and the most fertile. A Cbristiaa advocate 
could not, while under the guidance of the fair and generoos 
feelings which the love of the truth inspire^, pass by the 
charges which have been derived from practices so destroctive 
of the peace and life of man. We are glad diat Mr. Border 
has not altogether overlooked them^ as too many precedii^ 
Christian advocates have done ; but we are not altogether sa^* 
tisfied with the manner in which the subjects of persecution 
and war are treatedin these I^eetures. Nothingt we agree ^inA 
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kiiii in tliitiking, is more easy than the vindication of the Oos- 
pel from all censure on account of these enormities ; we wish, 
however, that the following paragraphs were more explicit in 
stating the causes in which persecution has originated. 

* Persecution has arisen chiefly from wickedness of heart, but 
partly from blindni;83 of the uoderstanding. 

' It has arisen, chiefly, from wickedness of heart. Men of ty ran* 
nical, overbearing temper, under pretence of religious ;seal, have 
given vent to their pride and cruelty, by punishing those who dared 
to controvert their opinions and oppose their usurped authority. 
Such men would have acted tyrannically under any circumstanced 
which should have given them the opportunity of so acting, even 
though they had never heard a word about the Christian system. 
Religion did not make them tyrp"*" • **"♦ ft*""»i frKorw fiii/»ii 

* But persecution has arisen, 
early age of the Christian ' Chu 
hegan to be overlooked : '* My 1 
for many centuries, the conduct ( 
stations of authority, plainly ir 
civil and ecclesiastical matters 
Kings and Emperors, not cont 
fluence for the suppression of vi 
seemed to think that they wer 
their subjects to be religious; 
tfaeni. To us it seems inconceii 

tJiose men, tliat the seat of religioo, being tlie soul ^ n^an, is quite 
ovit of the r^ach of brute fprce; and that since all truly pious feel« 
ii)g6 xmd all acts of genuine worship are the result of persuasion and 
conviction, no means can be of any service at all in the promotion of 
real piety, whicli are not directed to the spiritual part or human na* 
ture ; and moreover^ that the employment of threats and of force, 
with a yjew to make tnen religious, is 8*0 far from being calculated tt> 
efiect the end proposed, that it is almost certain to lye productive of 
the directly contrary result, by exciting prefudioe against a lystett 
in the propaeatioa of whidi means oo repulsive are employed. 
. ' The notion that civil pains and penalties niight be lawfiiUy ia- 
fljpted on men for religious errors, was greatly encourage4 ^y tho 
supposition that the Jewish Theocracy was to be regarded as 41 model 
fpr Christian Princes. It was not sufficiently observed, that the 
Mosaic Economy was designed tol>e local and temporary. Civil and 
religious things were then blended in a degree which we have no 
reason to suppose to he afbwable under the Gospel dispensation. 
The iiiffliction of tempera) penalties 00 religious grounds, finds no 
countenance in the New Testameat. The only punishment whidh 
Christ and his Apostles authorise any Christian Church to inflict on 
iberetioal members, are rrprW* and expulsion. Consequently, the 
.^auae of tlie Gospel is not at all responsible for any of the inaoy pei>- 
sfioutixms which stain the annals of Ecclesiastical History* Had the 
genuine character of Christianity been thoroughly understood, a^a 
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itt fttoofU .UBHrersidlj praetiaed by mad io power, not m Mglo«et 
9f penocatioa bad ever been committed/ pp« 80fi» S* 

All this 18 very true ; but it leaves the reader v^ indistioclij 
informed of the source whence have proceeded the insulu nmi 
the outrages from vtrhich religion has suffered so mucb. Wiol&» 
edness of heart and blindness of the understandini^ hmr \Wt 
veterate soever they may be, require to be armed with scc ii l i g 
power, before they can inflict such mischiefc as the history of 
persecution discloses. The principal inquiry on this snlyedl 
relates to the meansi which have enabled some men to p^ra^ 
cute others for their religion, — ^the circumstances out of whidi 
the power to do these mischiefs has sprung. It is the wakoa of 
a particular form of religion with Uie ci^l. power of aaUMSi^ 
that constitutes the evil which has been so prolific of bimoo 
suffering. A state religion, a secularized Christianity, witb its 
exclusive creeds and patronage, has ^iven rise to the uahMi 
distinctions which give edge to the spirit of intolerance^ m^** 
Burder has very correctly remarked, in a passage already cited^ 
that every man who conducts, himself as an orderly nMiaber of 
the community, is entitled to his full share in all theadvoot^gtfo^ 
of civil society, apart from every consideration , of his i^tfjov* 
profession. But it is as clear as daylight, that an individodno^ 
professing; the religion of the Estahiished Church, is defiiodf 
some of the advantages which belong to him. We do not boi^ 
speak of incapacity for civil o£Sce, but of the rations of social^ 
life. Every man is entitled to the full benefit of his parsoait* 
character; but the instances are innumerable of a contumelious 
treatment consequent upon a ban's faithfulness to his con- 
science: he is regarded as a person of inferior castcy if he be 
not an attendant within walls episcopally consecrated. Now^ 
in our account, a man suffers persecution, althoi^h he nr~ 
neither be incarcerated, nor fined^ nor mutilated, it odiiHn 
excited against him on account of his &ith, and if he be 
jdaced from the station, and deprived of the reapectablilgr, 
which he is entitled in society. The recent repeal of the*] 
statutes afiecting Protestant !uissenters, will be beneficisil < 
as tending to lessen the opprobrium and prejudice with ill 
th^ have hitherto had to contend in the intercourse of social Kb 
. ^ We should have been glad, too, to find, in Mr. Bar)dc^s 
landication of the Christian religion from the charge of author 
rising or sanctioning war, an exposure of the improper oondocl' 
of so many of the professed Christians of our own times, a» 
have been the abettors of a devastating warfiu-e. He seerat to- 
xm^ to limit both the objection and his own answer wiAin boondr 
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m$A taofcmfoedf; m^tefiCrictin^'ilrea^ to tlie <««r8 ^fafch'tett^ 

cion is said ta* b^e policed. The countec^mire x^bicfi -wat 

has received from Christians, has i 

lltj^tlons aglsihlst the faith which t 

^itifson^ we should have recommer 

M answer. We do not find fault 

Mr. Bdrder rests his vindication b 

Ohiirge of being unfavourable to th 

kvety human right. It is perfect 

Ae region of Christ is probibitor; 

ing fitom wbich^ in any form or 

at%e, and that Christianity is nol 

deviations from its laws, or t^e'ii 

observed in those who profess it. 

a^peoti^ in which llie objections of it 

of Its frfecids may be fdaced, that h 

^Hkd ki regard to those vrhich have 

notice, w« ihould have been gratii 

Qiwiondoiiiewbat more appropriate 

ibe iJfietmoft. With the exceptions^ 

If hieh relate to very formidable im 

fmfe Christianity^ this^ lecture on 

replete with correct and forcible remarks. We shall cite the 

o^ikclvding paragraph. The thought which is amplified in the 

fbllowing sentences^ is not remarkable for its novelty; but the 

feelivigs of our readers will bear witness to the solemnity atid 

force of t^e unadorned language in which it is delivered. 

^'Finally ; let those who bear the Chriatian Dame, ponder w«U the 
important consequences which are associated with the cbajraete? 
wliich. they maintain. What solemn words are those contained in 
tl^etext: •* woe to that man by whom the offence cometh. 
la aH probability, there is many an individual in the world of despair. 
lAo 4» tlnis upbraiding bis companion in misery : " It was your bad 
conduct whicb brought me here. You were profbs^dly a religious 
BHBi» Mid yet yo(U could lie, and cheat, and Kve a licentious lire. I 
therefore coacluded, without further trouble, that rdigion was useless 
and oeedless, if not absolutely false. Thus did I eooouraffe inysrif 
in sin and unbeljef» till death arrested me» and bell received me. It 
is true, that |he inward cause of my arriving at that sad candusion 
respecting the Gospel, was the ill-will 1 felt towards God, and good- 
ness, and things divine. I now see, (though too late,) that such a 
way of judging was as unreasonable as it was fatal. I now see that I 
nMMle too much of the faults of professing Christians, and thought too 
liatk of their virtiies; StiU^ your bad life was the immediate cause 
oC.the prejudice with which 1 viewed die people and the way^ of 
G^,\ 4i4id as )opg as ^lecnity lasts, 1 sbaU» wiitiout otasine, totu^m 
you with the recollection that it was you that brought me here." 

Vol. XXIX. N.S. 3 D 
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' L^ Ihe di$Qi|)l«a o^ Ghriit, then* «ft«ii i^fleafcio* the 
bility of their station* however humble it may seem to be. The n^irp 
possibility of your becoming the means of the final rain of a relatiff^ 
friend, or neighbour, makes you tremble. Your anxious wish h, tO 
sa^e, and not to destroy your fellow-men. Out of love, then, to 
your ffeflow-creatures, as well as from love to God and to yourself^ 
avoid all sia : ** Watch and pray, lest you enter into temptatioB.*" 

pp. S19, S20i 



Art. VIU. One Hundred FableSf Ori^nal amd Selected. By Jaaaea 
Northcote, R.A. &c. &c. Embellished with Two Himdred ^bA 
Eighty Engravings in Wood. Small 8vo. pp. 275. Price Ifii. 
London, 1828. 

*YtriTHOUT cxfuninii^ too scrupulously iiAo the soutce$^ 
our gratification, we shall say at once^ that this is a ^fe^ 
ligbtfiil yuliHoe. It.b very possible, that some of our adoiiriH 
tion Joay have been given to the composition tbroagh tb^ 
niediuin of the decorations, end that we may hold the veterwa 
Author and Editor in higher estimation as an artist^ than either 
as an original fabulist or a collector of fables. Thia, hbwev^i*, 
}$ a point that we are by no means anxious to scflUe; 4nd 
vrbere there is so much attraction, we prefer giving* akxr prril^ 
in gross, to diminishing its effect by minute and miorosiSiopie 
fciriucism. Mr. NorthooCe has revived th« fashion of 'iIk 
good old times when the wood-engraver was patromied b^ 
artists of high raok, instead of being thrown upon his cmtCW^ 
sources, ana compelled not only to furnish the eKecntrvepaft 
erf* his work, but to tax his invention for the design. So fa^m 
our immediate recollection serves us, we are disposed to accose 
artists of a little unfairness and superciliousness it) their 4«lit> 
ings with the xylogrnpher. Aware of the freedom and rick- 
ness with which he can render outline, and of the peculiar eii- 
presstveness that he can give to those touches which, in a skft- 
ful sketch, are employed to indicate shadow, curvature, and 
projection, they have availed themselves of his talent, almost 
alwavs in accommodation to their own purposes ; rarely afford- 
ing him an opportunity of exhibiting the depth, vigour, and 
raciness with which he is able to express a suitable draught 
Without entering on specific comparisons, we shall hazard no- 
thing in the assertion, that, for a certain class of sutjects—a 
very limited one, we admit,— wood is better adapted than cop- 
per. It is true, that the latter can give a |>erfect imitation of 
the effects of the former, as in the case of Mare Antonio^ 
OQipies from Albert Durer, while wood is more restricted in ks 
aacigff-of exectttion; but such an employment of (trOpper-fiiie 
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)))iimtion ; and these umrpations of a narrow, thon^ important 

{province, are little deserving of encouragement. - Perhaps, thi| 
lappiest and most graceful examples of xylography, are thosQ 
in which it has been used to multiply the plavful and ap^ 
parently negligent delineatloDS, half sketch, half pictiirf^ io 
which an artist of genuine feeling will frequently express more 
than an average painter can make out with all means and ap- 
pliances of cmour and canvas. Such are those exquisite yig« 
nettes that Stothard traced on wood, and Clennel cut, for <* The 
^ Pleasures of Memory ;'* and such are the very clever Letiris 
gHses and Ctds-de-Lampe that Harvey has scattered with pro- 
fase invention over the pages before us. There is, however, 
another and almost opposite department, in which wood-cut- 
ting liaa been employed with great ^bct^ and of wbtcb sok^b 
excellent, apecifiiens occur in tke present vohime. We refer to 
that i^lass of sut^u which presents strcmg central lights^ with 
or without intermediate shades, relieved by shadows of intense 
4eplh ; such as occasionally appear in the works of petU Bef* 
nard^ and of which an example is given in the *< Bibliography 
♦* cal Decameron." 

' On the whole, then, the decorations of this book of Fables, 
may be taken as a favourable, but fair exhibition of the 6tat6 
-of the xylographic art among us, and do much credit to tb€ 
Able artists by whom they have been carved. The major port 
«fe bv Jaokson ; while Smith, Slader, Williams, Elibsa Thomp^ 
aoni. Bonner, and Braaston, have contributed their aid, with 
.^various degrees of excelleoce, thoiqrh we shall dedina tha 
aomewhat invidious office of discrimination. The desigaa'ai^ 
<#reU imf^ned, and skilfully drawn. The subjects hnmMiaieiy 
eoonected with the fable, are from the invention of Nortfacdts^ 
aluj they will be found spirited and appropriate* They hav^ 
been admirably transferred to the block by Harvey, a man of 
l^^tand versatile telent, as well as of consummate indastryc 
We are entirely ignorant both of his person and of his private 
^tory, further than that bis drcnmstaaces^ as we have tmilei^ 
.4toad| vi^ere originally such a» to throw him completely on 4>)a 
f^wn resources* He produced, as a first oflRmvg to the avi^ 
|be »iperb wood-cut from Haydon's Dentatus ; eocecotedj we 
believe^ without any other instruction in the mechanical pitt 
of xyk^rwhy, than he had derived from observation and in- 
aijenuity. The vignettes and ornamented letters, nearly two 
ibundred in number, are nitirdj from his own designs, and 
'.most Ikvoumbly exemplify his skill and dexterity as a designed 
7b^ comprise specimens of felicitous invention and adapaa* 
.$ifm^ «^#:well aa. of txeoitiont li^and spmrtivcf #ri na iwi d 

3D a 
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mmogOQM^ aa the ^ccation requife^ Math Mminiig vUmk 
cwty haa beao nccrcbed ia ibe choice atf sul^aets^ and the aoat 
of enigma that they soaMtimes present, gites them addhaoaal 
ptquanc^. 

• Conaidering the puUication as a work erf* art^ we have left 
ourselves ao opportoaity for literary criticisau Fables are ad* 
4om muefa studied after the season of youth, and we have got 
sufficiently beyciid that pariod» to £ir&it our cUim to impar* 
tialky ae ludgea. The present essays may, however, be.fiurlf 
enough characterized as not worse, if not BMch better, than 
the average of similar compositions* 

■ Befiore we lay the volume aside, we shall express our regret 
chat this style of decoration is not more frequently aado^^ei. 
In the ornamented repttbUoations of our staple poets, fair i» 
atatKe^ bow much the attractions of good typt^raphy would' ha 
enhanced by the j;ay and gracefiil addition of suck lokiBl 
letters as are hese given. Tlie expense is not, we believe^ fiw* 
BudfiCbiie; and it would, we liave no doubt, be mote tfaaa 
covered* by the increased popularity which such vreH^m^ed 
enrichments seldom fail to obtain. 



Art. IX. A Lecture on the Geographt/ of Plants. By John Bartoot 
12mo. pp. 94. Maps. London, 1827« 

<< TF God so dothe the berbi^e'**— might seem to be a sufi* 
"*- ctent call to every devout bdiever to ^* consider ", fiir more 
attentively than the generality of men are accustomed to do, aad 
with feelings of higher interest, the works of the Creator. The 
marks of the power of God force themaelves upon the most 
unthinking ; but the manifold and infinite wisdom of the Crea- 
tor requires to be studied, as well in his works as in his 
dispensatioDs. ^^ O Lord I" exclaims the devout Psalmist, 
*^ bow great are thy works, and thy thoughts are very deep.** 
^ How manifold are thy works I In wisdom hast tfaoa mode 
them alL The earth is full of thy riches i" Yet, how little do 
sueh sufcgectsof *^ sweet meditation'' and boundless inquiry 
employ the minds of Christians in general i How inadequate is 
the attention generally bestowed upon this delightftil braach 
and means of intellectual and moral education ! 

The volume before us comprises a lecture (the outlines of 
which were delivered before the members of the Mechanics' 
Institution at Chichester) upon what is termed Botanical Geo* 
graphy ; a subject which has much engaged, of late years, the as* 
tentaon of naturalists, particularly those of the Contineiit. But 
tboobaervations which have been eoUected by their uaitedxt* 
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n mmnkts in both hemispherss, are for the iftott pert mmpp^A 
u tip ID the tecbnicfil terms of botanic soiencet as wdl as in a 
I foreign or dead language; and are^ moreover, scattered 
through a variety of large and costly works. By bringing to^ 
gether in this concise and popular form, the general results of 
B snch observations, Mr. Barton has done an acceptable service 
! to all the lovers and students of nature. We have seldom sem 
concentrated in so small a compass, and exhibited in so una£- 
focted and pleaffing a style, so large a mass of carious infbmui* 
I tkua. The volume is entirdy free from all parade of sdence 
or reading ; but the foot-notes which contain the references to 
I d»B Author's authorities, sufficiently indicate the Vfide ran^ of 
[ bis researches. To many botanical students, this el^^nt modi- 
fication of their favourite study, this new variety of the sdence 
I obtained by its union to geography, may be not less novel than 
interesting. We all love to bare our information generalised ; 
so much so, that there is great danger, in. the pursuit of all 
kinds of knowledge, of a premature generalization. But the 

S moral facts ^hidi this Lecture presents to us^ are those of 
ature's own arrangement; and the knowledge of them ii 
adapted at once to enlarge, without confosing the mind, — ' to 
^ exercise without harrassing the faculties ' ; — ^to make botany 
more philosophical by extending its scope and range^ and geo-^ 
graphy more picturesque and distinct, by giving colour to its 
bare outlines; while the study has also a tendency, as Mr. Bar* 
ton expresses it, * to bring the mind within the tranquil pre^ 
^ cincts of the temple^ where it may readily, and often, and 
^ without violence^ be called into the sanctuary.' 

' Scarcely fourteen hundred species of plants appear to have beeo 
known and described by the Greeks, Romans, and Arabians. At 
present, more than three thousand species are enumerated as natives 
of our own island ; and the researches of botanists in other parts of 
the world, have extended our knowledge of the vegetable kingdom 
to more than forty thousand species. Of this vast number, compa- 
ratively few belong indiscriminately to all climates and situations ; 
none, perhaps, excepting some masses and other obscure plants, 
which appear to require for their existence, only an abundance of 
shade and moisture. This limitation of particular plants to certain 
latitudes, is undoubtedly connected with certain peculiarities in their 
internal structure ; though, for the most part, we are unable to dis* 
cover in what those peculiarities consist. Independeotlv, however, 
of the restriction thus imposed by the climate or every place on the 
nature of its vegetable productions, each of the great divisions of the 
earth appears to have given birth to a set of plants distinct from those 
of other parts. Thus, a large proportion of the trees and plants 
grtfwing wild in the western hemisphere, are unlike those of the 
•astern hemiiphere in the same hititiide. The vegetable predoclioBS 
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«f the Cttpejef G9o4 Uoperareunlike tk^e of Ibe BoMh ^B«r^ 

be$eifiro«itiiatioB8'is little idisioiiiisi&irj Tift 

n wlands form anotb^ . dislwbt 4lufc ;' /tboi* 

nher; tliQs^ of Newr HoHaiul aja^in. a P Q|b<fc 

lat the little island of S(. Helena cwXi^ifi^m 

itself, not one of which is to be found op t^f 

ore of the Continent of Africa, Thjp plaots 

one part of the world, when reinov^ to 

ir climate, often appear to fiouHsh as w'ell ^ 

11$, the Potat^oe, a Aathre of South Arn^rk^ 

which was brouffht to Eogland by Sir Walter Rald^h in the'rrf^M 

Queen £!Ueabetbfl growi aa well here, as the Turnip, the Caonniifttf 

the Cabbage» which are natives of Great Britain. In Uke nmimm 

do the Sugar-cane and the Coffee* tree flourish in the Weat Indies 

though not originally produced there, but tranqplai^ted, the ^g^t 

cane from China, the Coffee-tree from Arabia.' pp. 2—4, 

Mr. Barton begins hia survey of the vegetable ktngtk>ili freik 
the Arctic regions. On the shores of Hctdson^s Bay, no it^es 
•re found north of latitude 60^; but in Ekirope, v^egeldtldti 
extends considerably further northward. In Noriray and Lap 
limd, the ti'ees whleh approach the nearest the limtc #F fver^ 
fvetaal snow^ are the Dwarf Birch and D#arf WilldfiF|i-^ff 

* they can properly be denominated trees': the fdrmer aeldbitt 
exceeds two or three feet in height, and the latter is so s^aall, 
that ^ half a dozen plants, with their pots, stem, branches, wd 
< leaves complete, may be laid out on the pages of a- duodeciBio 

* volume.' ' >s 

* Even beyond the limits of these trees, ho 
ral small plants ; and among them, one whic 
to be noticed; the Reindeer Moss (Lichen . 
flie principal food of the Reindeer, an animal 
landers, both for drawing their sledges, for i 
the winter, when the ground is covered witl 
creatot'es dig with their feet to get at the nios 
the Dwarf Birch and Dwarf Willow, come t 
Mountain Ash, and the Scotch Fir, with two 

of willow ; then, a species of Alder, which has been called the' Cold 
Alder, from its peculiar place of growth, not being found a6ut^ of 
latittide 60*' ; the Rird Cherry and the Aspen, the Gooseben^liilf 
the Raspberrv. Still travelling towards the South, w« drUitti^ 
cessively at the northern Ihnit of the Ash, the Oak, and dhe BesdL 
The northern limit of the Oak has beedn traced throughout £iropc« 
At Drontheim, io Norway,' on the coast of the Atlantic Ooe^n, tais 
tree is found in latitude 63^; in the Eastern part of ^i^^^pe^ on th^ 
confines of Asia, it ceases to grow in lat. 57^ SO' ; a ' remiurb|b)« 
proof of the superior mildness of the climate on .the western Blb<^ w 
the old continent, as compared with that of the interior.' pp.'Cf^^. 

.i. Ii.iai a^pciptikjr «vr«Mr» that the idimlaof >mar4fti«i« dterklnit 
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Ufiii^eitaUy miUer than ibe interior; baC* in panning the Umi to 
iiflvegeuuioD th rough Am, to the etstem extremity of th« oon^ 
tiodnt, little divninution'of tkecold is found on approaching tfao 
Aores of tW P^iBc. llie Oak languishes on the banks of the 
ArgodQ, in the latitude of London, 800 miles nearer to the 
Equator, than the point at which it ceases to grow at the oppo- 
site extremity of the continent ; and at Pekin, situated only fifty 
miles from the sea coast, iu the latitude of the south of Fraiice^ 
the severity, of the winter's cold falls but little short of that at 
^forth.Cape^ the furthest promontory of Europe* This re« 
markable difference is thought to be in part explained by the 
preinalenee of westerly winds in these high latitudes, which 
bring \iith them the warm and humid atmosphere of the At- 
laifHic to the inhabitants of Iceland and Norway, while, to the 
inhabitants of Corea and Kamchatka, they are charged with 
the dry and cold atmosphere of Siberia. Mr. Barton remarks, 
however, that this ingenious explanation of the problem ia 
hardly adequate to explain all the facts observed. The coricms 
difference between what has been called the island cUmaie and 
the fq^inenial dimaie^ is very strikingly exemplified in Norway 
I^hL Lapland, both enjoying a more temperate climate tbanmi^. 
fHb^ country in the same latitude. 

^ These two countries are separated by a chain of mountains of 
eonsiderahle elevation, which fall abruptly and precipitously towards 
the sea on their northern and western sides, and descend with a 
gentle and gradual slope towards the gulf on the other side. Nor- 
way, exposed to the moist and temperate atmosphere of the ocean, 
enjoys a singularly mild winter, but receives litUe of the sun's rays in 
Summer ; partly from the humidity and mistiness of the air, partly 
from the declivity of the land towards the north. Lapland has a 
cplder winter, but a warmer summer. And accordingly, it is found, 
that such plants as require only a few weeks of warm weather tq 
bring them to maturit;^', succeed in Lapland, though tliey will not 
grow in Norway ; while those which are easily killed by a severe 
frost, flourish better in Norway than in Lapland.' pp. 9, 10. 

Thus, in oyr own island, on approaching the Land^s End* 
neither the Apricot, the Vine, nor the Greengage is found ta 
produce ripe fruit, for > want of sufficiently powerful sun^betim^i 
while such is the mildness of the winter, that the myrtle, the 
cameiiia, and other green-hoase plants^ grow luxuriantly in the 
open air. At Dublin, the difference between the summer and 
winter temperature, according to Humboldt, amounts to 20^; 
at London, to 24® ; at Vienna, to 37^ Compariiig the two ex- 
tremes, we find the summer temperature of Vienna is 69^J 
of DubHn, only 59*^. Every kind of fruit and ^rain, therefore, 
yipMs iirach more perfectly in the continental snoaliaDy diail in 
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Ae'insular. On the other habd, tbe wiorc^ teiopetaCiir^^ 
Vhmiut is SS® ; that oPDdbiin, S9^ ; oome<)«i«otiy, many t«!ti<kt» 
riirubft floarish in Ireland, which will not grow at Vieiitiaf 
though about 550 miles nearer the equator. These obsety»J 
dons are important in reference, not only to the caltivatioa of 
plants, but to the human constitution. 

The Vine is found to succeed only in those climates ^ere 
tbe annual mean temperature is between 50^ and 63^ : or die 
mean temperature may even be as low as 48^, provided the 
sammer heat rises to 68^. The region of vineyards occupies a 
band of about 9jOP in breadth in the Old World, and not more 
than half that breadth in America. The Cape of Good Hope 
jusi faUs within the lathude adapted to the Orape; but the na- 
ture of tbe soil is unfavourable to it. Aecording to Malte 
Brun, a line of separation between the countries in whidi wme 
forfns the principal drink of the people, and those in which 
they principally consume beer, may be drawn from the South* 
of England, through French Flanders, Hesse, Bohemia, the 
Carpauiian mountains, Odessa, and the Crimea. We are not 
infermed, however, within what limits the hop will fioorialu 
Another line, drawn from the Pyrenees, through the CervemieS) 
the Alps, and Mount Haemus, will separate &ose countries in 
which the inhabitants principally make use of butter, frpm 
those in which tliey make use of oil. The Olive is cultivated 
with success in every part of the Old World, where the mean 
temperature of the jrear is between 58^ and 66^. Exceptions, 
however, to these general observations, occur in countries con- 
siderably elevated above the level of the sea. Thus, witfaki tbe 
tropics, wheat, barley, and dats are, for the most part, dis- 
placed by maize, rice, zea, and mandioc ; but in tbe hiffh pbn 
teaus of South America, wheat is cultivated. In passing through 
the forests of the tierras calientes, a draught of milk is sakl 
generally to have a fatal effect, up to a certain point of eleva- 
tion ; it may then be drunk with impunity. The appearance of 
the Oak, in the ascent from Vera Cruz to tbe table-land of 
Mexico, is the welcome sign to the stranger, that hebss 
emerged from the region of endemic disease. Mr. Boktoet 
might have added considerably to the interest of his Lectn^ 
by advertii^ to the singular manner in which the difierMt cli^ 
mates are found succeeding each other, in fe^lar gradathm* 
with all their vegetable characteristics, in ascending &om the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean. 

Odr Author sp^ks of tbe Oak, the Beech, and tbe' IQm ai 
indigenous to our island. Whether the but is a nttire (Hr^ 
duction, has been disputed. It is supposed to have beie^ Hi* 
trotfuced by the Romans, and is not met with north of r ' 
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tofpA in Irincdnsbire. The Wycb Ellm» seen in Scotland and 
thk North of Englaiid, is quite a diffiereat species. It has even 
been affirmed, that the Elm is neyer, in this ceuntrj, raised 
feom the seedi although easily propagated by other means. jNor 
have we any Elm forests. Mr, Barton, however, says: 

* Iq the western part of the county of Sussex, .we have three dis-. 
tlnct belts of country, each strongly marked by the character of its 
vegetation. To the north, we have a strong and deep clay, admir- 
ably adapted to the growth of Oak. Then come the chalk hills, 
where the luxnriant growth of the Be^ch attests that this tree harf 
found its congenial soil. And the rich plain between the hills and 
the sea, hi the centre of which stands the city of Chichester, abounds 
iti Ehaat^ which refuse to grow on ahy but the best land. 

* To the morbid sensibility of poor Cowper, the Beech woods and 
undulating surface of the South Downs appeared painfully magni* 
ficent, ** This is a delightful place," he writes from Eartham to Lady 
Desketh ; ** more beautiful scenery I have never beheld, nor expect 
to behold ; but the charms of it, uncommon as they are, have not in 
the least alienated my affections from Weston. The genius of' that 

§1ace suits me better ; it has an air of snug concealment, in which a 
isposition like mine feels peculiarly gratified ; whereas, here, I see 
from evetv window, woods like forests, and hills like mountains ; a 
wildness, m short, that rather increases my natural melancholy.^' * 

What Cowper felt thus morbidly, others besides him have 
been conscious of in a less painful degree, in the presence of 
similar scenes of sylvan beauty. There are times when, like 
the music of bells, they produce, by their very beauty and wild- 
ness, pensive emotions bordering on sadness. We can easily 
understand how an individual disposed to melancholy, should 
feel his spirits depressed by constantly living in a beautiful 
country, — more especially, where the majestic but sombre beech 
imparts its own peculiar character of richness and grandeur to 
the landscape. 

Besides the trees just mentioned, the Ash, the Maple, the 
Sycamore, and the small-leaved Lime-tree, are found wild in 
Great Britain. The Pear and the Quince are not natives ; but 
tt^ Apple is supposed to be a mere variety of the Crab, pro- 
duced by cultiTation. The Poplar, the Walnut, and the Cliest- 
nut are of foreign extraction. It appears that we have given 
to Spain the £lm» in exchange for the Chestnut, which is ori- 

finally from Asia Minor. For the Poplar, we are indebted to 
taly. The Walnut and the Peach, we derive from Persia; 
the Vine and the Apricot, from Armenia; the Sweet Cherry, 
from Pontus ; the Fig, the Olive, and the Mulberry, from Sy- 
ria. But we must not ramble any further. We have already 
made sufficiently ample use of the contents of this little volume. 
Vol. XXIX. N.S. 3 E 
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to induce such readers as have amr tasie for ifie study oF ntttove^ 
te put themselves in possession of all thcf infarniatSoa il4iiefa Miw 
Barton has collected fof them. 



Art. X* A Letter to the Kine^ on the Repeal of the Test and Corpo^ 
ration Laws, as it affects Our Christian Monarchy. By the Rer. 
Edward Irvmg, A.M., Minister of the National Scotch Church, 
London. 8vo. pp. 82. Price It. London, 182S. 

"^SJ E scarcely know in what light to view this strange pobU- 
cation ; whether as a dull hoax^ or as an effusion of grave 
absurdity. If it be indeed from the pen of Mr. Irving, amused 
as we might otherwise have been at its ludicrous extraTagano^ 
all disposition to mirth is checked by the consideration, that a 
man who might have commanded admiration, should have sunk 
into an object of pity. The time has been, that Mr. Irving's 
Quixotic vagaries and doom^enouncing fulminations, went 
nigh to make us angrv ; but that time is passed. We feel the 
more firmly convinced by the present hallucination, that be s 
an actor, only in his manner ; that he is the honest dupe of his 
own fancies; that, in discarding the Oospel for the prophedes, 
and the prophecies for politics, he is following what he images 
to be * light from heaven.' The blame ought to fiiU upon his 
friends, — unless he be in the royal predicament of not havii^, 
amid a crowd of hollow flatterers, one faithful friend. 

What could Mr. Irving possiblv dream of accomplishing, by 
putting forth this abortive effort r If his vanity could d^ide 
him into the idea, that it would attract the attentum of * Christ's 
^Lieutenant', he ought to have known, that such iwaddie{fo 
use a popular phrase) could not impose upon hia Sovereign, 
inasmuch as his Majesty is too well informed to mistake Mr. 
Irving's assertions for facts. For instance, whatever the King 
of Great Britain might think of the new National Scotch Church 
doctrine, that, ^ as a Christian king, anointed by the church in 
*^behalf of Christ, and holding his kmgdom directly from Christ,' 
unto Christ he is responsible, and unto him onhf^ being ^ tlM 
^ lieutenant of Christ ' in and over all his wide dorainionsy-^-Ui 
present Majesty is well aware, that the following statement b 
at utter variance with historical fact, and di^lays, on the pari of 
the reverend letter-writer, the most discreditable ignorance. 

* The orthodox Dissenters are the loyal subjects who consented, 
and over again renewed their consent, to be deprived of the offices 
contemplated in the Test and Corporation Acts, whereby tfaev de- 
served well of the kingdom, which owes them a debt of graliMm.* 
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ti That tbe INMenters ever gave their consent to the Ck>rporatioQ 

i Am% hf indeed^ a morvelloas statement, shewing pretty clearly 
the extent of Mr. Irving's acquaintance with the history of hit 
own coontry. That they consented to be deprived of the offices 
contemplated by the Test Act, or that the legislature intended 
to deprive them of such offices, is not less untrue. But let Mr. 
Irving go on. 

* The Unitarians, and Deists, and Infidels, who are now multiplied 

' to a mighty host within the realm, takins to themselves the name and 

banner of liberality, in order to entrap Uie unwary, are the disaffect* 
ed unto Christ the King, whose Lieutenant your Majesty is : and to 

I guard against the admission into power of Papists, whe are nothlag 

90 vile in tbe sight of God, as those classes named above, the ortho- 
4ex> and loyal, and constitutional Dissenters* in times past, did coa-* 

r aeat to come under those disabilities from which they now seek to be 

relieved. The oath of allegiance unto Christ— the only one which 
be bath authorized, is the eating, by faith, of his flesh, and the drink- 
ing of his blood, in the Holy Sacrament ; whereto evenr one who 
wfll not submit, is declared by the Lord to have no life in him ; and, 

' therefore, our &thers, believing in Christ, took this to be the true 

test of fkith and obedience, the true sacrament, or oath of allegiance, 
tinto Christ, as the only head of the church, and Prince of the kings 
of the earth. Wherefore, also, your Majesty doth, after your core* 
iration, partake of the Sacrament according to the forms of the 
Church of England* From this act of allegiance unto Christ, these 
heterodox cominunities above mentioned desire to be delivered, and 
the orthodox Dissenters agree with them in their desire, and yet they 
would have offices of trust under your Majesty nevertheless. They 
kick against Christ's only test of discipleship, only sacrament of al- 
legiance, and they ask your Majesty, Christ's Lieutenant, to admit 
them to the fellowship of that power, which is delegated unto you by 
Christ, and, of which Christ shall require from you a ftithlul account. 
May such a thing.be done by Christ's Lieutenant? Should such a 
thine be asked by those who call Christ, Lord? It hath been asked 
by those who call Christ, Lord ; and on the plea of sanctity it hath 
been asked, but God forbid that it should be granted by your Ma- 
jesty, enlightened. as you are, in your lieutenancy under Christ, and 
Ibound as you are, by your own solemn oath, ** To the utmost of your 
power to maintain the laws of God, the true profession of the Gospel, 
land the Protestant Reformed Religion, established by law." ' 

Absurdities here crowd so thick upon us, that it requires 
some patience to deal with them. First of all, Mr. Irving con- 
tends, that the repeal of the Test Act was to be deprecated, 
not at all on account of its taking away any securities against 
the Papists, whom alone the Test was designed to exclude^ but 
because it would admit into power a multitudinous host of Li- 
.berala and Infidels. Assuredly our forefathers were too s^ni<> 
dous to. dr^am of keeping out Infidels by any sneh oath. Sot 

S£2 
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next, ^ our &th«:s/ aud Mr* Irving's fiubffi^ dM£ootti«b fiiedbf* 
terians and others, < took this,' it 9ee«i8, * to bethe tnie Ofttfar^ 
allegiance uoto Cbiist,' to partoke of die ewranMM ae e o^ M ug 
to the Jbrm qf the Ckurtk qf BngjUmdL And to decline ccn^ 
fi>rinitj to the Church of England, is to kick agdinst Christ'* 
onljf test of discipleship. In the very next paragraph^ Mr# 
Irving goes on f o argue, that partaking of the sacrament is^ iix 
fact, no test of religious sentiment at all ; being of j)o (oto^^ufk^ 
less it be accompanied with subscription to the Xhircj-fttfift 
Articles or the Westmloster ConCeskioa. Ami be repments 
the English Dissenters as, ^ unlbrtuQately,' ^sshibitiog ^ DO^'ferflT 

< of dootrioeb either upon the subject of the Trinity, or of 4lie 
« Secrameuts, or indeed uqxmany subject whatever; conteotin^ 

< themselves with verbal professions of their bdtef in the word 
• of God, and some declarations, also verbal, concerning their 
« views and experience of its truth/ From this, it must be in- 
^rred, in the judgement of charity, that Mr. Irving never 
hi^ardof any catechisms or * forms of doctrine' iu general i»e 
among the English Dissenters; that he never- met \Hith.atiy o£ 
^r Ordination Services ; that be never beard of articlea of re* 
ijgious communion insisted upon by any Dissentifig Church^; 
that, in fact, he believes the Dissenter to have no tbeologicd 
standards, no fixed religions tenets ; no agreement among thetn- 
^elves even upon the most essential points : Mr. Irving must 
be supposed to be thus ignorant, or else he must be considereci 
as havmg wilfully uttered the thing that is false. 

But such a man is not to be reasoned with. — In the foUo.v« 
ing paragraph, Mr, Irving threatens the King with the jiufee*' 
menu of Heaven, in case be should sanction the repeal t& wm 
penal law8» 

< 3ut be assured, most honoured and beloved King, tbail God 
would not fail to av^ge himself upon the kingdom which aheHld» 
from such a height, descend, of its own accord> into such impiety 
and infidelity. Your Majesty being well versed in the annals of thui 
kingdom, doth know how forward we stood in our testimony ^ttitf 
the Papacy, which had committed the enormity of putting the kiag 
under the church, instead of putting him under Christ the hcadiif 
the church, and had asserted that tne priest might rule the king^' 
This m.ou8trog[8 union of priest and king in one person, the praachoBi 
of the Reformation in these lands did expose, out of the Holy. So^ 
tures, whereto your Majesty's progenitors did give reverend >eeii^ 
until, at length, through manifold perils and vicissitudes, we were 
wholly delivered from the Papal yoke, and took the highest post of 
honour upon the earth, the post of maiatainio^ the rcnral pnesthadd 
of Christ, against the royal priesthood of the Bishop of Rome. Andb 
this post of preferment upon the earth,-— a nation united iat-,QtiA% 
against nations conCe4erate for idolatry and man-worshipitT-jy^iyjMa- 
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jertiy's topA llitelifltli miiiitmed^ in the- iace of dl oations. And 
icbtfti io&Msty arose at the Frendi R^volntton, to constitute another 
inonstroua fovm of power, which. i« power derived from the people 
9nd not from Christ, and holden for the people and not for Christ, 
your Majesty's father, of beloved memory, was stirred up by Ood, 
mightily to withstand this invention of the Devil. But though God 
honoured your father to begin the mighty work of contending against 
infidelity, which makes the people king, and public opinion mw, God 
resenred it for your father's son, our beloved king, who now, by the 
grace of God, reigneth over us ; even unto yourself. Sire, did God 
vesmrre it, to subvert the great infidel supremacy over Europe, and 
to restrain the person of the ffteat infidel king. Behold idso, how 
your Mi^ty, as the head of Use great Protesting nation of the 
earth, haUi laid prostrate, in another quarter of the world, the chief 
cities of Mahomet, of Bramah, and of Budh, the three principal 
superstitions of the east. Behold, also, how the popish kings were 
brought to seek a refuge in your Majesty's dominions, and to taste of 
your Majesty's bounty. And time would fail die to speak of your 
Majesty's honour and power, in all parts of the earth, from pole to 
pcAe, All this glory hath the God of heaven bestowed upon your 
royal father, and upon yourself, most mighty King, in consideration 
of that stout and uncompromising opposition which was made by all 
the constitutions of the kingdom, that protest taken, that interdict 
maintained, against the Pope and all his wicked inventions. Now, if 
a kingdom, thus exalted, of God, above all kingdoms on the earth, 
whose merchants also are as princes, and whose people are blessed 
with all science, and art, and enterprize ; if this nation, whose head 
^our Majesty is, should now, forgetting all these favours and bless* 
ings of God in times past, break down her bulwarks and defences 
against Socinians and Infidels on the one hand, and against Papists 
on the other ; what less can we look for, than the utmost indignation, 
and the severest judgment of God, whom we have renounced ? As 
it was with Judah, when she forgot her deliverance in the days of 
Hezekiah, so shall it be with us, if we forget our deliverance, in the 
years that are past. For as Sennacherib shook his hand oyer Jeru- 
salem, but was not permitted to cast a stone into it, so the mighty 
Infidel Prince, now no more, afler subduing all Christendom besides, 
did long and bitterly rage against us, but at length fell, crushed by 
o^ men of war ; which deliverance of God, if we forget, and open 
the high places of the kingdom unto unprofessing and unbelieving 
men, and even unto infidels, then, as surely as Nebuchadnezzar was 
raised up in Sennacherib's room, to lay Jerusalem on heaps, and 
carry her people unto Babylon, so surely shall God raise up a scourge 
for Britain, to do that of which it will be a pain even to hear the 
report.' pp. 12 — 15. 

Mr. Irving's conscience does so &r serve him as to suggest, 
that the Test Act led to a profanation of the Holy &cra- 
ment ; but he gets over it, by accusing all objectors to that 
* most Christian and religious enactment of our fathers/ of 
^ (iffisded purUtmism* And while be does not scruple thus to 
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use the tlaoff of profaneness in ealnmniatiDg hh brethren, he 
prostitutes the language of Inspiration by terming the Test 
Act a law * holy, and just, and good.' The State, he contends, 
was wholly guiltless of the desecration of God's holy ordinance : 
it was chargeable entirely upon the Churcli, which had not done 
its duty in the matter of discipline. * It is widi shame and 

* confusion of face, that I, who am a minister of the Church, 
^ do confess' — No, Mr. la ving, you are not a Minister of Ma 
Church. The Church, by vour own shewing, is the Episcopal 
Church of England, of which the Kins's most exeeUent Ma- 
jesty is the visible Head ; of which Church you are noi an 

* ordained minister;' by which your ordinadon would be held 
null and void ; into the pulpits of which you can obtain no ad- 
mission. You are a Dissenter, preaching in a licensed chapel, 
indebted to the Toleration Act for your ubert^ of prophesying* 
Go to, fond man I But we must make room tor cme more pa- 
ragraph. 

* O ye sluggard prJests^ where are your voices now ? O ye time- 
serving priestSi where is your faithfulness now unto Christ, the head 
of the cnurch ? O ve men of God, and true Churchmen, what ha& 
blinded you ! what hath spell-bound you, that there is never a voice 
to shew the wickedness of this Act, which goes to abolish Christ's 
royal prerogative for ever ! Where are ye, O descendants of the re- 
formers, Knox in the North, and Latimer in the South, who instniet- 
ed princes and nobles concerning their dignity of ruline without war- 
rant of the Pope, and concerning their duty of ruling by warrant <d 
Christ, putting the foundations of power upon the everlasting mount 
of Zion r where the descendants of the Wentworths, of Elliot, Hamp- 
den, and Pym, who withstood the power, when it would agaia bav^ 
Interfered with the privileges of the church of Christ ? (I speak not 
of diem as men in arms against their King, which God forbid that I 
should approve, but as men fulfilling their dutv in that House, where 
now hardly oqe standeth up in the liffbt of the Holy Spirit, midti^ 
tudes in the darkness and blindness of liberali^ or irrelision.) Where 
now are the descendants of the Scottish clergy, and nobles, aad 
gentlemen, and people, who withstood, (I mean not in arms, but ia 
solemn protestation, and in the flames of martyrdom,) the attempu of 
power to invade the sanctuary of the church ? Where are your 
children gone, O ye fathers of the Protestant chtirch and Protestant 
kingdom? what land upon the wide eardi do they inhid>it? 
Bachel ! Rachel 1 weep, weep for thy children, for they are not.* 

pp. S9, $6. 

The frantic &naticism of this paragraph deprives us of afi 
hope that Mr. Irving wHlj as we once fondly hoped, outgnm 
bis juvenilities. 
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Art. XL SEI.ECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 



We ttadmtttid ttnt Me. WDlkm Cir- 
poAnv llie Author of weftnl Popvhr 
Workf on the Stti^ of the Scriptures, ii 
about to defiver a Courae of Lectures on 
Snettd Literatute^ at Salfador Home, 
BiabolpsgBte Church. The lieetuiet ate to 
he adiq>ted to the purpoats of General In- 
struction. 

Prepoiikig fbr puUkilioii, BCemoira of 
John Frederic OberHo, Pastor of Waldbftch 
in the Ban- de la Roche ; compiled from 
authentic sources, chiefly from the French : 
interspersed with intere^ing anecdotes and 
orieUia] inibrmation. 

Captain Oeorge Beauckilc, 16th infan- 
try, who, with another ofitoer of the garri- 
son of Oihraltar, accompanied Dr. Brown, 
in July i6t6| on a medkal mission to the 
Sttltaa of Morocco^ has to the press a to- 
Isine of TravelB, iHustiated with numerous 
appropriate costume eneriTings, to be en- 
titled •* A Journey to Morocco." 

Mr. Britton announces, that the letter- 
pess of tike Architectural Antiquities of 
Kormaady will be ready for dcMvery, gratis, 
to the Subscribers on or before the 1st of 
^ily: — that some of the copper-plates of 
Robson's Cities will be destrojred after 250 



lafg<t and 800 Mnan paper are woflcedi and 
that the letter» p ress and la«t Number of 
Peteri>orough Cathedral, will be ready with 
the Normandy. 

*«* No. 1. of Picturesque Antiquitiei 
of the EogMi Cities, will be published Od 
the 1st of next Month, with 18 Enmr- 
ings by and under the Section of J. Ln 
Keux. 

In the oo«rs9 of the M99th of Jsnei 
R. Ackermann will publish, in an imperial 
4to. Yohime, with numerous Engravings, 
Buddbuism t illustrated Iron ori^nal lu* 
nuscripts of Hs DoctriM^.Meti^ysics, aod 
Phibsophy; aooompanied W Forty-three 
EngrsTings, Lithographed nom the Gia- 
gslese Original^ demonitrative of their 
Scheme of the UmTerss^ and the Peraonat 
Attributes of the Buddhoo: abo, Notloes 
c^ the Planetary or BaH laoantations and 
the Demon Worship still ezisttitt m tfant 
Island. By Edward Upham, 3ilember of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britaia 
and Ireland, F.S.A. 

The Second Number of the Picturesqoa 
Tour of the Rifer Thames, will appear 
in June. 
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MeiAoirt of Mrs. Susan Hvndngton, of 
Boston, America. With an Intrmhietoiy 
Essay, by James Montgomery. 19mow 5b; 
Royal S4aio. 8s. 6^ 

Female Piety and Zeal exempfided, in 
Memoiiv of Mlas Ely. By her Brother, 
Rer. JohnBy. ISukk 4s. M 

A brief History of the Life Mid Lsbonrs 
of the Rer.T. Charles, A.B. kte of Bala, 
Merionethshire. By the Rer. Bdw. Mor- 
gan, M.A. Vicar of Syston and Ratdift 
on the Wrace^ X^icestersnife* Itmo. Os. 

' The Life and Opinions of John de Wy- 
clifie, D.D., illustrated principal^ ftmn his 
unpiMshed Manuscripta; with a nrdbni- 
nary View of the Papal System, and of the 
Sute of the Protestant Doctrine in Eu- 
rope, to the commencement of the Four- 
teenth Century. By Robert Vaughan* 
With a finely engrafed Ptrtrait 8 toIs. 
8to. 1A U 



Memobt of the Uk, Chai«etav nd 
Writings of the Rer. Matthew Hemy. 
By J. B. WiUiaM, Es^ VXA. 1 toL 
8tc^ With Portnittk 



Cobbin's Elements of (Geography, ott a 
new plan: with IS Maps and EbgrariiMra* 
«s. 64. halfOxmnd. 



Essays on the Nature, Causes, and Efiedi 
of National Antipathies ; on Credulity, and 
on Enthusiasm ; with an Historical Reriew 
of the Rerolutions of Empires, from the 
earliest ages to the death or Alexander the 
Great By R. Othnr. 18mo. 7f. 

Subterraneous Travels of Niel*s KDm : 
from the Latin of Lewis Ilolberg. 

Emma de lassau ; a Narrattre of the 
striking Vicissitudes and peculiar Trials of 
her erentful life; with some inferroation 
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retpecdng the retigiout and domestic haUts 
of the Jewfl, By ihe^Anthor of fophia d9 
Lissau. d W)ls. 12tao.* * 

My Early Years; for those in Early 
life. 12mo. 3s. 

The Missionaiy Gazetteer. By the 
Rer, C. Williams. ISmo. 81. 

Statement relative toi Sennpoie, Pin^e- 
menUry to a ** Brief Memoir.^ By J. 
Marshman, D.D. With Introduetory Q^ 
serradons, by John Foster. 8vo. Ss. 



The Fall of Nineveh, a Poem. By Ed- 
mo Atherstane. The first six Books. Svo. 

The Poetiaa Album; or Register of 
modern fa^re Foetry, Edited by Akric 
A. Watts. Sm. 6¥o. \2s. 

Albert, a Poem ; Hilda, and other Poems. 
By John Buchtnnan. Foolscap 8to. 6<. 

The Harn of Jodah; a SelecUon of 
Poems relative to the Conversion of the 
Jews, asdon MissioMry and other Religious 
Societies, some never before puUisbed. 
Foolscap 6f o. Ss. 6d. in cbth. 

FOLRICAI. XCONOMT. 

On the Use and Abuse of Literary and 
Scclesiastkal Endowments. By Thomas 
Cbalmers, D.D. 8vo. 6s. 



Esq. Advocate; Author of RemHu 00 
die Intemsi BviaetfH> fol the Truth of Re. 
VMM Religion. 1im<% 4s. ' 

The Danger of Resting in Inadeqate 
Views of Christianity. Addressed paiticii- 
larly to Christian P&rents. By FbCnck 
Falconer, Esq. ISmo. 6s. 

Tilt BfailDMphf of ■ Future State. By 
Thomas Dick, Author c/t the • Chfistiaa 
PhUosopber,' and the ' Philosophy of Re- 
ligion.' 12rao. 6s. 6d, 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, witk H^fl^ 
by the Rev. Thomas Scott. "With an laircw 
ductory Essay, by James Montgooiexy. 

1 9mn. fU. 



Annotations on the Apocal3rpse; in- 
tended as a Sequd to those of Mr. Elsley 
on the Gospels, and of "Mr, Prebendary 
Slade on the Epistles; and thus to complete 
a Series of Comments on the whole of the 
Hew Testament, for the use of Students in 
Prophetical Scripture. By John Chappel 
Woodhousev D.D. Dean of Lichfidd. 8vo. 

The Evidences of Christianity ; stated in 
a popular and practical manner, in a course 
of Lectures delivered in the Piirish Church 
of St Mary, Isliiwrton. By Daniel Wil- 
son, Jtf. A. Vkar. £1 Two Volumes. V0I.L 
Bvo. 12s. 

Christian Charity Explained; or, the 
Infioence of ReBgion on Temper stated. 
By the Rev. J. A. James. 12mo. 6f. 

Lectures on the History of Jesus Christ 
By the Rev. James Bennett, D.D. Second 
Edition. 2vols.8vo. IL Is. 

The Unconditional Freeness of the Gos- 
pel In Three Essays. By Thomas Erskine^ i^ooDoam. ovo. < 
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ACTS, coTpontion and tett, necesaty of 
their beiog maintained, 278, et teg.g 
design of the pamphlet, 872 ; long sU 
koce of the dSaienten, 278; ^ author 
quota vnth approbation Dean Ao^'x dO' 
JInition rf liberty tfcontcience,214ii re* 
marks on the author's reasoning, 275, 
et teq.; his observadons on the sacra- 
ment^ as a test, considered, 278, 9 ; the 
test proved to be a grievance 279, et 
teq. 

Adams, Mr. President, character of, &c. 
288 ; his coalition with Mr. Clay, 289. 

Africa, Beech^*s proceedings to explore 
the northern coast of, 829, et $eg. 

^- , south, Fbilip*8 researches in, ftc, 

SS59et»eq, 

Alhihabad, the city oC its ntuation, &c 419. 

jdUegpriet and types, danger arising Jrom 
the ^mt ofmvltipbpng them, 86, 7. 

America, north, the United States of, as 
they are^ 282, et seq.s apparent olject 
of the author, 282 ; unparalleled pro- 
gress of the United Statet, 288; canals 
of ITew York, ^Cn ib, ; arrival at Leg* 
horn tf a sk^ buSt at Pittsburg ib, / 
cttnous dispute between the Qqjtain and 
the Custom-house officer, ib, t English- 
men not qualified to take a fidr yiew of 
the United States^ ib. ; they cannot'be 
advantageously compared with England, 
284; diversity of mam-^among the 
people, 284, 6 ; the love of money the 
. ru&ng passion of the American, 285 ; 
dascnption of the American dties, 286 ; 
architecture tf the cities^ and of the 
churches, ib,; the American ^aracter 
respectable but not amiable, ib, ; strong 
pr^udice prevailing in Bngfand agaisui 
it, 287; the author not free from his 
own charge^ ib»s family influence^ tmd 
character of Mr. Adams, 288; cocMixm 
of Mr, Adams and Mr. day, 288, 9 ; 
ekaraeter of Mr. Gay, 289, 40; is con- 
sidered by his partisans as the first of 
Amsrican oxatim, 240; eraterieal cha* 
raeter of Mr. Qay, eatraeted from the 
liMh AmeHean BetieWf 241 ; dboroe- 
tetqfhk speedm J iw tor toikatof Foa 



and Pitt's, 248; suiffecU of his ckirf 
speeches, ib. ; low state of co ng re s s io nal 
eloquenee in America, 244; cause gf 
the paucity of speakers m the British 
Mouse of Comsnons, 245 ; remarks on 
the d^figrences between the British houses 
of Parliament, and the American Cof^ 
gress, 246, et sea. 

Apollo, the fountam cS, 848. 

Architecture^ I^gyptiennc^ Quincy de T, 
182, et seq. 

Army, Spamsh, Sir Arthur WtSeie^s re- 
view ^U by torchlight, 518. 

Athlone, heroism of some Irish soldiers, at 
the siegfi of, 16, 7. 

Austria as itis, 899, et seq.; diaracter of 
the Austrian government, ib., et seq. ; 
descr^)tion of a Bohematn diet, 400» 1 ; 
a pp ea r ance and character of the Em- 
peror Prands, 402; the young Napo- 
leon, 408; Prince Mettemich, 408, 4; 
proofs the unpopularity of the gooem^ 
ment, 404, 5; CaHsbad, iu situation^ 
warm baths, ^Cn ib. 

Bratism, in£mt^ the means of national re- 
fi>rmation, Ac, by H. Budd, 110, et sea., 

Barrow on the responsibility of man for his 
belief, ftc, 861, etseq.; on the dignity 
put upomfaiih, 9l^iftM implies agood 
use 4f reason, 864^5; on the is^uence 
of the will upon ourjudgemefU tf things^ 
965, et seq. 

Bam, the, and the Steeple, 474, et seq. 

Barton's lecture on the geojgiiphy of 
plants^ 564, et seq. 

Beechey's proceedings of the expedition to 
explore the nortl&m coast of AfHoa, 
fto, 8^ et seq. i friendly disposition of 
the Bashaw of Tripoli, 881 ; character 
rfShekh Mahommed, ib.; Capt Smith's 
account of Lebidik the ancient Leptis, 
881, 2 ; granite cdumns, cormoei, dec, 
lent by him to the British Museum, 
882 ; his visit to the ruins of Ghirsa, 
ib.; curious aceownt of a MdrabiUdoc-' 
tor, 888, 4; treacmpss state of the 
earth at the marsmknear Mmsrataf 
884^ 5; Shekh MOSmmefs dufHeity 
b 
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juiUtf rewarded, 886, 6; account of 
the Anbo ffe^frmnrStnft'Bt t/tate 
of the tfmttry Aoui the Byrfis and 
the Cyrenaica, 888; Bengasi, ib.; the 
•uppoaed gardena of the Hesperidea, 
889; estlfactfrom De Sactft Chresto- 
matkie Arabet 840; Taochira, orTocra, 
840, 1 ; nihia of PtolenMta, 841 ; ri>- 
raantio aceoery dt the road to Cytfene, 
ib,; descriptioB of Cyiene^ 841, t\ 
tMnfae, ib, ; the fouRtaiB of Apollo, 848. 

Benaim^ duoriptkm of the city ^, 418, 8. 

Angeii an evening t)i ; fiiies by JHtfifop 
'JBIAeff 505, 6. 

ddrfier'ft intsfestiiig mnrativek itoiii the 
ncttd TolutAe' illfistmted and Anprored, 
€70, ettaj, ; theJifmaRng, 970, 1 ; the 
a/is/iil uposMe, 871, ^ 

Bheda, decerlptioii of them, by Sir John 
Malcolni, 810, er seq. ; Bishop Heber't 
account of them, 9lt, S ; thefr religion 
add rtiigioas eeremontea, &e^ 816 ; are 
auppoaed, by Major WiUbrd, to te the 
remains of the TSXO, 817. 

BibHotheca Pkrriana, 109, ef 9ej,: Dr. 
Parr*a earntett widi that Ma library 
ahould remahi entire, 102 ; the pretenf 
eattOegfte wrkten at the tuggtOioii tf 
Dr. MMfyt 168, S} its contents, 168; 
Dr. Pan^ a rtnot a tto rt s to s^V^ral worirs 
under the class of theology, ift., ette^.; 
olMerfttions on Dr. ParPa annotations 
to Sancroft's Far PrsedtetiTiatus, as iip- 
plled to the case of Kendal of Wdllng- 
bonmsli, 167, et eeq.r his character of 
Archdeacon Foley, 1^9; excellence of 
the catalogue ndsormSe of Howel and 
Stewart, 170. 

Blekeintetfa'a ChristSftti hearer, 471, et ieq.i 
observations on some remarks of the 
late Mr. Hey, 47t. 

discourse on JitttiBeatioM by 

ftdth, 175, et mq.j Hoolber^s ^j^sithm 
of the fiufh of the Onlrcfa of Rome^ 115 ; 
Justification ia opposed to condemnation, 
sfr.;.the author's explanation of the term, 
ib, ; aoodiet sense hi wfaidi the ti^rm ii 
used by the sacred* writers^ 176 ; Our 
l/ffd tjten ateribet to^fixUh, uihtiit ^SrectXy 
belongs to ktmMef, A./ neither ftith lior 
wortrs can have any- sathfiictofy effi- 
eieney, 177 ; Justiiication not < coAdi- 
tfonal act on the p^ of God, t1^. ; jtH^ 
Jhathn not symnufmous with Jbrj^bi^^ 
ib, ; distinction between Justmcation and 
foTgiveness^ 178; observations on the 
two heresies. Justification by works, and 
Justification by the sicraments, 9f, 

Biddidph, on divtee influence, 461, 'efj^. 

Bi}on, the, desi^' and exetfuti6n of its 
embeUidunents coittidered, 6^,' 8-; the 
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etaeq. 
Blood, r^aions for the ^dhibitibn of eafxog 

it, 857 ; permanency of the prohibi&>^ 

ib. 
Bogs, friiA, staCtfe Ud ea^iae of diem, 2^ 9. 
Book, a fire^de, 145, et $^, ; the story, 

teller difl^ essentially horn the poet, 

145, ei teq.s eflect of this dxflerence 

upon the reader, 147, 8; ev3 oonse^ 

qUen(^ of a haMt of Ught rea£ng; 148 ; 

the author's reason for entreating Us 

reader tobuy kubook, 150; the mansion 

of (M Court described, U>,, et seq.; Cj^ 

rff Bgerton, a tale, 158, et Jeo. 
Bridges*s exposition of the llvth IValb, 

250, et teq.; spedmeii of the opoofMiiy 



wuincs, ODi, z. 



Caicutra, descfifitvm of. SS9% efeeq* 
Oklkway's otf^tal .(S&ervadbna «tf 
casiohal cHli^tsm, $65, et seq. "^ - 

iiont,t(^ 6. 
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Canati, account ^ somct m <fte XJmtid 

Ctrniincf, the Eight Hon. G^ memoirs of 
the iSfe o^ 259 «t scj.; tke princ^kh 
talents, and conduct tf Mr. Canning, 
260, 1 ; hisjierce ofpositum to thfi Gren- 
ville admimstratum, 262. 
Qxrisbad, its ntwitim, warm baihs, SiC, 

404,6. 
Child^ ajirst-bom, ttan7sa$ <«, 73, 4. 
Ck^ andJfowerSf stanxat to the^ 6d» ?()• 
ChUdreo, Bobeiton's observations on the 
mortality and physical management of» 
443, ^^a;^. 
Cbiralry and romance, stories o^ 145^ cf 

tea, 
Christ, March's early life of, 74, et 9sq, 
ChrisManity» Taylor's balance oi^ 361, d 

teq. 
Church and dissenters, Merewetber's case 
between, inqpaitially considered^ lionet 
teq. 
Church, Catholic, Sibthorp's character and 

tokens of the, 2$1, et seq» 
Church of England, Brock's affectionate 
address to U^ members of the^ 110, et 
teq. 
Churches in the United States, architec- 
ture of them, 236. 
Oties, American, description of them, 

236 ; their architecture, ib. 
Ctap, iir^ oratorical character of, from the 
North American Review, 241^ his 
q)eeches, ^c- ib, et seq, 
Cfinate, ialand, and condnentalf difference 

between them, 567. 
Coins and medals, l^alsh's brief notice of 
some ancient, as illustrating the progress 
of Christiani^, 37, et seq. 
Columbus, Christopher, Irving's histotj 

of die Bfe and writings o( 224^ et aeq. 
Concord, the temple of^ at Gtrgenti, ruins 

o/:S80t 1. 
Controversy, the Romish, 193, et seq,; a 
centroverual spirit not conducive to the 
cultivadon of personal piety, 194 ; pnv 
testantism can be ably defended by those 
only who have studied the real opinions 
of the papists, ib,; protestantism has 
become deteriorated in certain quarters 
in this country. 195; Mr. Fabcr's re- 
marks on the mfidlibillty of the Latin 
church considered, 196; ^r.Maguire's 
assertion that the Pope's in£sllil»lity is 
not a doctrine of any catl^)lic, not cor^ 
rect, 197 ; the seat of Homish infallU 
btlity, shewn by Mr. Pcoe not to be de- 
cide^ iL; the Bishop ofMre, and Mr, 
Faber^s remarh on the right of private 
Judgment, 198, 0; obsenra^^o^on their 
opinions, 199, et seq.; Mr.' j'dber and 



^. MagttiFt OR tbeilviyar AB^iU^- 
macy of the right of private JMdgimtat, 
201, et teq,i Mr.JBop9*s r^toMr. 
Mttguire, 204* 5 ; remarks on tfaeoiaan* 
ing of the word « authority*, 206, 7^ iht 
authority of the churah as an tnteipreier 
of scripture, is an hiatoricial ^tiioMQri 
2p7 ; no. the value o£ the ^finioM •£ the 
#arly iath#r4, M.; important ^ndmisstoa 
of M^.^aber, on tbe tight tff pcifate 
jndgianeot, 208; ChiUin^rorth oa tte 
sufficiency of the acripUuwi as a mW of 
iailh, 209; the evidoice ef the trath 

. weakeiMd by the .ii^Mdicioaf and ent>- 

. ncous concessions of cburf^Hoeo, ib^ ; 
the sufficiency and exdustve aiitb«ricy 
of the Holy Scripturc% aa a standard <f 
feith, the fundamental piinetple of the 
teformatioQ, 211 ; source of the error of 
the Sodnian, 212; the real oraan.jof 
the authority of the Cbuvch ot Sag- 
land .man, and of the Romanist, esses- 
tiaUy different, 213, 14. 

Corfu, inscrq)tion on a tewtple still atatuU 
uig in the island off amd sufpoted to 
bme been eredetl 6y Jovian, 4& 

Corporation and test actSf neoesstty of 
their being maintained 272, et seq. 

Criticism, and mterpieCatioe, biblical, ele- 
nents ci^ SO, d ssf . ; the En^isb uni* 
versities have lately afibrded but Shf 
contributions of any value to biblical li- 
teratuif^ 31; the Christian miaialiy 
should be well able to instmct in Chris- 
tian doctrine, ib*; fanciful ezhiUtions 
of the scriptures very iraquent, 32i 
causes that have operated to j'eiard the 
advancement of aacred . philology in 
Rngland, ifr. ; this manual prepared as a 
text4)ook t>y Professor Stuast, 33 ; its 
content^ iL; stiljeots noticed by tbe 
Bnglish editoiv i6»; on tbe various read- 
ings of the New Testament, t6» ;. on the 
moral qualifications of an interpretes of 
scripture^ 34 ; his Bterary qualifications, 
.16^; books recommended for his perusal, 
Uhs conclusions of the author, req)ecting 
the abuse qf umtls, ^c 34, 5; ertor of 
assisting mangf meaiwigs to a word at 
the sam€ time and place, 85 ; error qf 
affirming that words mean allthat thl^ 
can mean, ib, ; the sense of words, pro^ 
2)erigf coniidered,is not allegorieml, S&,6i 
prpperfy ^teaJdng, there is no tifpical 
mnm of womU, 36 ; damger remiUing 
fram the spirit qf mutt^djfing aUegorise 
and types, 36, 7. 

Cuba, soutbmpn coast of, JiningU descripm 
tion of the former oi ii^fe, present ajt^ 
poanmce^, 231% j 

Cuvier, Baron, his opinion that our gb^be 
62 
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' Hoo, 62. 

Ovfleir, lib itttotenUk upptMAm of the 

HotltDti[>li^ 588. 
Of«e^4aiorip(fea«fii, 841,8. 

DiMM, Hi ftttmt wM^ itc aOi^etmq.; 

f*» CkfUlint 4ttriali«rMMi^ 808» 8. 
DtlabeafB O e uaiyHim of adm aad ex- 

tinetirttteiuiM^ Ac A1««CM7. 
■I T libuUr Tleir of rAuAa |iiae- 

iMmcmf ^bcv ftly 0t ie^ 
DtHi's hlntf derigned to promote a prvfiU 
- iMetltefldiiioeonaiienBgdMtlnifiiia- 

try, 471, tfT Mf.i ciiify ^f Maiedij^ Arar- 

<»^ t*« «ncM, 478, 8. 
D«iff» the oroidprestnoe of the^ IL Mont- 

goinery*i poem on, 468, et tef*. 
DtUd, the dhf ^, 488; Zoloft jtakKX, 

48S; HumaloofCt tomb, ib. 
Ditoourfei in viodioation of the Chrittian 

faith* and oa the raspoosbiUty of man 

for hta b^ef, by Ittac Barrow, D; D. 

86I,€«M7. 

Diaouirion between the Rer. Mr. Pope 
and the Rer. Mr. Maguicc^ authenti- 

' oated report of the, 198,Wje7. 

Digtiiota, maritime, aot ludfemlly milder 
thw tike faiterior, M7, 

BraJdi^ the Celtic, by G. Higgint, 1S8, 

Drummoad*fl doctrine of the Trinity 
' ftmnded neitber on acripture nor on rea- 
son, &c. 198. 810. 818. 

. Bdioburgh Bible toeiely, view of theeha- 
raetef, portion, and proapecU of the^ 
' 18(1^ ^ ttfo I nimcttt tfr. 
. Bhn, doidit reipeetlng its being indigenous 
toourfdaad, 669. 
E|4ieaierides, Pringle's, 84S» ei^, 
Spkytrwamt etimt of the ted of ihe^ 649, 

eiieq. 
Suripldei^ Msjor*s Hecnfaa o^ 848, et sag. 
Evanson's tnnttotion of Dr. Bretscb- 
nefder'i apobgy for die theology of 
Germany^ 187» eiag^s attack upon an 
Eclectic reviewer, 186; a better order 
'. Germanj^ 189. 
i,ikncifaly of the scriptures, Teiy 
frequent, 88. 

Ffebei^s difficulties of Rmnanm, 198, et 

mq,: see Controrersy, the Romish. 
TMeh one hundred, orighul and adeded, 

by J. Nortbcote^ A68» el teq.t merits of 

the wood eqgfaTiiig% 668. 
Fsiria% mUsm^fwr, Hood*s pita of the^ 

&c. 189, ef rnq. 
J%MI^ dtefi|^Bn ^^Ihtf 198, 3i fUjpiMMff- 

atioiu of, 178. 
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PfacMidaibook, iiUVid.aiiv. 

Mereme, peetieol tOwMiMa.^ Tmfp'f 
view of; jroti^ tke JBnipsslKii 71^ 8l • 

9oifB, GeaeraH histoire de k gvenedb J^ 
Fsniasttlek 606»4liM, 

Fnuwev ocain]. Scrape a m 
geology of; 61, «iis7. 

Frandt, tke J St iy sr or , qfAtutna, hie op- 
feuttnece^ osoraoficvv ^T^ 44)8*, 

Frankim-a present ata*e of BasfHt 97; tt 
eeq.; the author a die^ipomtedproie^tor 
of a mining company, i6. ; populstioa of 

• Hay«i al dlfibieot pooods stnoe tke m- 

. volution, 98 % eorapariaoa of iu popuU- 

- tion with some of the United State^99; 
hislacy of its commeroe and pcodooc^L Al 
et eeq. / dirision and boundaries of the 
French possessions, 190} quants^ of 
land under caltivatioiiy A^i their ataplei^ 
&c. 100, 1 ; on the causes of the vrro- 
lutioBiik; sUteof nsonl% 108; thsqe 
periods of the revolntionaiy histoiysf 
St Domingo^ 108; oondiuct tf Too^ 
mmd POuvertwt tkang the ehoet ittier- 
vol of ftpoee, 103, 4^$ his chanrtfT, 
104; forcible deportation of Tonassmt 
and his ftmiW* 106; the wer efin4fpeml 
encOf i6w; anura of the Wand, after its 
independence^ 106, 7 ; its present ^t^ 
106; its morals and prog ib u ia ctviB- 
zatioiw &e> 109, 10. 

Fry's, Eliaibeth, report respeetii^ lrdfnb» 
&e.; seelidand. 

Gerxnaiij, theology nf ; see KraasoQ*s 

transUtkm, &e. 
GOfiDan's practical Yiews of the d^nty, 

giaoev and operation <£ the Hoij Spint, 

481,eej0f« 
08bert*8, Mrs* hymas for in&nt sefceoli^ 

isuv^ et 40^. T 
oiigiaalanm^r^aaryhorgm 

&Cn 884^ el eeg.t the i^rnms aa^-.de. 

signed for three purposes, 886; iki>hM 

immpel^ib.i the hiU of Ged^ 26i,^ S^ 
Gilpin, his character as a prafeasor of the 

picturesque, 86S» 
Gvrgenti, deteri p lkm of the eoemeejf aremmti 

Globe and cross^ on ooin% xntmducig^ by 

TheodosMM the Great,. 48. 
Good, ihe late John Maasn, fiiUliij'i 

memoirs of the lifis^ wxifiaif^ Ih^ oC 
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^frrittile&rt'tiiiiii^ andl^zteal U ^ Out*- 
dan diipeiuati«m #fcli rafaitim to 'the 

Ourncy** report to Hid Iteqiint WeUeriey 

K^ y ii utlng inetoad? ie«I«eltiicU 
GuarrUlatt iMr ^ffldiemejf «s a fMttkwy 
- ^/(ycv oonukftdf fy <ftr Jihryiwi ^ 

IMft*8 public lAeelanidlm addreutd tv the 
Lutheran (Aiaivhef hi Snony, PriMsia, 
Ae., ess^ ^ teq,i «fib)ectt of the work, 

' MS; 'raHoiM opinions of the JiUtional- 
istSy reapecting Jmu0 and his ^adples, 
694; tetter of the Rev. B. JOiftt, ofi the 
pftietti UtM 9j MwjgMis M Gertiuiiuff 

Hayti, FranUin's preMot atate o^ 97, e( jey. 

'JBtfftft, on tA0 vahte cfi79,7. 
Hearer, the Christian, by the Rer^ £. 
Bickersteth, 471, et mq. 

•Heathen, 0¥ii^dd on the salvabilily of, 

891, et seq. 
Hfeber*s, BilAiopi narrative of a journey 
through the upper pruTinces of India, 
ftc^ 889, €tf uq,s Marcity of English 
travels In India, S90; Major BeimeU*s 
map of Hindoostan. S91 ; travds of Dr. 
Bodianan and Lord Valentia, 892 ; de- 
icription cf Cak u UOi 993, 4 ) mmn^ ap^ 
pearance cf the thope^ baxan, jtx, 294, 

- ^9; eouniryroumi CaktMOy 296; tem- 
perature of the weather at difikent 
pertodfl^ t^.; the Bfshop'a troobkaoine 

>' 'voyage to Dacea, 899» 7; he- Umds ai 

the ruined Hindoo dlyrfSihtibiuftiyt97i 

"Mr imervieuf tKM liw Bq}^ 299; 

I>acca, its decayed state, trida^ popula- 

' ' lion, &e^ 801 ; appearance of the ci^, 
309 ; M« CkrittSitn burial ground, 202, 

'^ -8; voyage up the river cominued, 808; 
rains of Ot>ur, ib.; the Biekop*$ warm 

' ^iaeHpUm of the Bengalee eouniry and 
people, 804; an evetdng in Bengal, 805, 

' 6; aeomeia of (he Ih dU tr fte t, 907, et 

eeq.; excellent policy rf Mr, GMkmd, 

'- Sb.; Sir John Maleolai*a 4eaorfption of 

the Bheels, 819, eC teq.f Bkhop Meber'e 

' aetattht of lAe Meets of B^^jpootana^ 

' 812, 18 ; farther ndlioe 4f these peeple^ 
814, 15; their religiout <!ereniohies^ 
815,'10| raKgion, Siertre anpraady 

^' fyMaJorWflfo^to bethviMiaiBB of 

^ the Pidli; 817; dmartptim^kaobmlge^ 

''^^' rMDv-en Me Gmigit^ Wf% pi^portitfn of 

"(^^Hit Miniidmta piypelMfoa;408 ; >0«tttees 

«'>^^Ma«M^«k the Ghft2eep0o»idlMrtoi;>tft. ; 



resy 412, 18; deter^tion of tt peigaie 
dmOMng^M^t 14$ odof aMn^Mvli^ 
414, 15; the Mahram dd^Um, Ttim^ 
5i4^41«> 17( tfkk i»<lg4Wwst|pft» 
m India, 418 ; Allahabad, its situation, 
^uin 419; LudoBttw, ak the |«ovmc*^.4f 
Kmnaoon* 491, 89 Mnadidewi aaserted 
byibeMthKs todieoha]g*s9iok% 49JI; 
the dtyef nePd, tfr.; the Faian pttkace, 
468; mmuOoon'eiomibfibifetMq^ the 
Bishop presented to tlie ettpator iUrt»r, 
- 494; acoonnt of bin, 16./ the dty.ff 
' J^wipear, 494^5; rmnrnkemilmBiAve 
niotiee eflfr, Chetmberkunt 429^ 

Henderson's republicttlon nf Stuait*s HMs- 
kdon of elerocnta of biblical ^iHiMin 
and interpretatien, 80, et teq. 

H esperide s » site of the auppoaed gardasne^f, 
889. 

Higgins*s Celtic Druid% 186, e^w^if ^he 
tt^hoT' hatee priette meet . e Mf e tping ly, 
188 ; a few words in spokigyfoe Gahrin, 
184; division of the woilc, 184^5*; ex- 
oelleni exeoetieriof aene of the pbtes, 
185; the mtthor'e argmient, iiu# he 
e%dogi3oee M, Bailfyi ISO ; eewJunsr Sir 

• Wiltiam Jonee,' 187; and prootedt ito 
give the real hifpotheeie of Baitl^ ib,s 
account of M. BaiUy's woih^ U^^i his 
three principal facts, as concluMon»from 

' his reaaoning, tk; latter .t» Voltelte, 
189 ; bis remarks on the gacdeaaef the 
Hcsperides, &&, i&/ Mr« Uigj|in» con- 
victed of blunders, &c^ t6./ Pelloutier 
and Fbdeertvn oa the oiigto ofthe Odbts, 
140 ;' obasrvationr o» «ichitectooio - his- 
tory, ib.; memorial atones of dw Old 
Teetament, 141 ; Drnidieal alonesy^., 
ib.; Persian mommient^ 142 f temple 
of Abury, eft.; Stonehenge^ tfr.; Mr. 

' Cunniiigton's con^ectuce reapectiag 9ie 
interior circles of smaller stone% xSt* 

HisCoiy, scriptuM^ f^m the oteatioa to the 
birth of Chriti, 267, et teq^ 

Hood's plea ef the Midaummar Fairies, 
&C 189, et aeq^; M O n m t, 199} ode to 
mek m oholy, 19a 

Hottentote, omel aggreetiam on.the^ bjf 
thecebnmte emd the Ceqte g tes m w eif, 
894,5. 

Hymns, original anniveraaiy, fay Mra. Gil- 
bert, w&9fetteqh 

Icomodmt%inthertignof LeoiheSeeo^; 

ae ceeuU of them, 4m» 
India, Fisho^ Hebv^s namtivte of « jour- 
. nayxtfanni^ the ufper pt o v iw ce e. -O^ 

289,etteq. >> 

iBdigeHipH, Viriai^ tieatfaa mt 1 

conaeetedwith»64|ye<ii|fL ^ 
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dJiaoouraesy &C. 
Irving's hiitory of the Ufe and writiagf of 
^ Cluistopbflr Coluiia>iu, 884, etteg.t the 

ter if Quern lJaMbi» 887, 6/ Coium^ 
hti$ wmmf 8S9» 30$ diicoyeriM of bit 
four voyigei^ 880 ; amtraa betwuA the 
/knmsr^mdtiiejnmeni apimu - mm og^t/m 

. south coaH of CubOf ^l' 

r- IflOa Co tht kii^ &c 670^ et 

§tf,i tk£4Mutkor tkeuu M» ignorance of 
the history^ kit country, 570 ; rtmarks 
on tbe abiHieditiet contiuned in bis sUte- 
ments, d71, 8 ; iethraUentthe kitig with 
thejutlgementsofMeatmh if he tanetiont 
the repeal <f the pemal lawt, ^ 678 ; 
seems to forget that be is « dissoater, 
67i; he appeals w mewhM egtratfog ai it^ 
to the jniesthoodt ib. 

Ireliuid, 0*Driacol*s history of, 1, et seq, ; 
cruel condaet of tbe Spmiardi oa tbe 
flooquest of Peni» 1, 8 ; tbe eoadud of 
the Anglo-Sftxoa oonquMors of tbe Irish 
stated by tbe Author tobamJteen equally 
atrocious, 8» 8; inquiiy as to the Au- 
thor's veracity as a faithftil historiaoi i, 
et seq, ; testimony of Pr» Curry, 6 ;. in- 
quiry respecting tbe Irish. massacre^ 6, 
7; confederacy fiDrmed by the Irisb in 
seM^^iafeooe^ ift.; landing andcrueiti«i of 
tbe Scotch in the Island of Mage^ ib, / 
reYOBfle of tbe Irisb, ib»; bonrible cruel- 
ties of the Ei^lisbln retaliation, «6.; ex- 
cessivt exaggeration of the number of 
English slain, 7; admimble condiiefc of 
tba Irish acdesiaatica in 1170»s&/ their 
behaTiour during the Irish massacre^ 6 ; 
crud treatment of them in Kngland, 9 ; 
uipMt condemnation and death of Ihe 
primate direr Plunket, ib»; difiesent 
treatment of Bishop Bedel, l^ the Irish 
papists^ 10; period of Irisb bistoiy treat- 
ed, of by the present hiatoriani 11; oo- 
count of the EnmskUleH horse, 11, 18 ; 
chamcter cf BeAmmd O'Sankm, 1% 
18 ; Irish ojnnion of Xmg James, 18 ; 
gaUatU action ifSarsqfidd,ib.: chof^eter 
of SL.MuOh U> 16: htrmsmtf9mc 
Irish at the siege ofAthkme, 16, 17; ihe 
sacrament gjkten as a miKiary test, 17; 
climate and fiertUity of Irdand, 18, 19; 
population and poverty of its inbaUtants, 
80; prevalence of disease in the country, 
80, 1 ; first cause of it tbe contenqit of 
the privileged daaaes for tbe peasantry, 
81,«^jef.; second cause, tbe mmiber of 
absentees, 88, 4; last canse^ tbe excess- 
ive population, 84^ 6 ; remarica on tbe 
prcposed lem e dl es, fiwanripsrion and 
emigratioQ, t6« e( st;,; cause and state 



ef <WlM«a af Teriatd. jflb ^^PM ob- 
stacle of tbe progress ti tbe rcfbnnelien 
in Ireland, 80. 

Ireland, Gumcy and £lijsabeth Fry'a re- 
port of, addfessad to the MaiqMsa W«^ 
]c8ley,84»^sef.; sutifeatoof ttesepoit, 
84; aimosteveryihmgmlrekmduti^ 
iaeted,ik.i the ttaie ef the peastm Uliter 
difirtntfrmnthatintheiiiherprmimnh 
84»6; hm tke phymeid comdtam qf4ke 
poor is to be improied^ ^<t^S^i it msut 
be done 6y the exertions if inrfiwYfurrfr, 
61^; tdkUiUnt of smaU portims rf lawd 
to the poor atatowreni, a desinAle ex- 
periment, ib*; evils <f the present moie 
of letting Umd, i^c^ 66 ; U^ rfryrfdfn^ 
of estates is on tig mcreosr, 87 ; ijw i g i i i 
ti/m ertensivefy. prevalent as Ireland, sh,; 
an the rewuwal jf dwt.rfisnftitowfc 88, 9. 

Isabella, Queen, Washington Irving*^ tha- 
racterqf, 887, 8. 

Islands, the Sandwich, Stewart's joucBil of 
a.ie^UeQoe in, &&, 468, et sag, 

Jaarsveld, Van, sanguinary a isuc it i es eom- 
mitted by him on tbe Bushmen, 888. 

Jainte»^descriptiam(fa,4l^ 16. 

Justification by fiutb, Biokerstetb's ib- 
course on, I7d^ et seq* 

Jpepoor, thed^^^ 484% 6* 

Keepsake, the. £or 1888, e6i4tt eaq^ j^ 
miuks on the emhellishrofnts of tfee wade, 
66,7; the oontributoxs aqox^iiMaQS^ 70^ 
1 ; the ceasona for it ooosideic^ 71 ; 
poetkal Uh ta tr aiion <f TurmerU eew^ 
Florence, 71, S; tr milnti em qf am ode 
from tbe Germtm qf JTomets, 7^ 8; 
slofisw to afrtst^iom chikU 73, 4. 

King^ Invars letter to tbe^ on ike nqnsl 
(ttthe test and cerperttioo ]ma, 571^ << 

KumaooQ, tbe province ci, 491, 2. 
XUrts, the Rett. B^kmeref, ess tkepemnt 
state tfreUgiom in Goimv^ 585» & 

Lawyer, tbe cabinet, 174k et eeq.i tbevedE 
bigMy creditshle to tbe editor 174^. 

Lebida, tbe aadent Lepti^ Ite ewsta, 4kw 
S81» 8 ; gnnite robunns, && eenft ly 
CapU Smith to. England, SS8. 

Lectaues on tbe history of the Cbri«iBi 
church .and on Noncoafivmity, by lead 
Woraky,UUetseq. 

lipari island^ 888^ see Sidly, &e. 

Londondeny*s, tbe Marquess eC narraihe 
of tbePbninsubv war» ^06^ et eoqmi sse 
war, &c 

London in tbe <Jden time, i46, etee§.e 4^ 
eignqfthe author, lU,ii Mb if Iwe- 
bw^FieUe, lAd^6; Nenrnm^^Skfle^ 
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16(N 1. 
Lucknow, city o^ 410. 

MacBlabe» the nvd vokano ti, ib. 

MakfMmNles^ the More Nerodrim ot, lee 
^oWuity B reifeiiSi tte* 

Mri)or*s Hecuba ef Enripidet, 848, el «0f. 

Muraal, clutioe], 170, et tog»j tihartcter 
and desngB <^ the woik, 171 ; Me 4u- 
MarV dccouftf tf Me Jficaei, 171» 2 ; 
meanbigt and derwatioru of their nametf 
ib.g deicnpihn if ike Fates, 178,3; f«- 
prestnkttiens of, 178, 4. 

March's early life of Christ, 74, et mq*s the 
etXBxfiit of Christ, as the standard of 
Chriiiian morality^ too much selected, 
74; inlnK{«cto93r temoffo ^ Me ouMor, 
75 ; subjects <if the difiereiit<^hapters, ib.; 
«ii Me bodOff endowment of OmM, 76, 
6 ; on Me advafdagju cftm humble cen^ 
dSHim ofl^em conneAn wkk godtinett, 
76; on tie value tf health, 70,7; mis 
of the prewdting mode offntude educa" 
Hen, 77, 6 ; on Me ^mmkd fatnMa tf 
Christ, as hatfing been capable of enlarge' 
fnentf 78, 9 ; on the muibood of Christ, 
79, 80; on Me eontfucf of our Lord to-- 
wards Joseph and his mother, 80, 1 ; Ae 
was always windfid ofhisdignkyand his 
mission, 81,8; he became subject to pa^ 
vented amthorUy, 88; he strong incul- 
cated duly to parents,e2, S; thenegkct 
of parents in later l£^ very prevalent, B8. 

'Mayim'B semens and miaeeUaneoMs pieces, 
816^ et seq,; his visU to afmiify in e9- 
treilse wretchedness, 880 ; his peeuUar 
netien of the divine subsistence, iUil} and 
of the doctrine of saHifaetion, ib^g the 
deatMed if old Samuel Qrey, 888» et 
seq,t death ci the author, 884b 

Melancfaoly, ode to^ 190. 

Memoirs of the life of the Bight Hon. 
George Canning, 859, et seq. 

Mendham*» aoooiint of the indeies, both 
prohibitory and expui^toiy, of the 
church of Rome, 198. 

Merewether's case between tfaechurehand 
the £saeaten impartially eonsidefed, 
110, et seq.; oensequenees that would 
follow the influx of dissenters into the 
eitablishment. 111; the author's pro- 
fessed object is the peace of the church, 
118; evils of partioB, 118,8; eight evils 
of dissent, lt4; dissent is anarchical, #.; 
amanky of pr e sibyter i amtm, as enWMCsd 
tn Me CbMsman Chapek 115; St 
Giles's Church asserted to be moise te- 
gukr, i6.; dissent anti-social, 118, ef 
9eq»i dissenters stated to be a collection of 
nmnorities, H7; the church •f ^x^fimad 



hi ItdnA aod fltoOHyi, W ^ «tl]tt!tioiH)f 
minorities, i6.; dissent isunpeaemMe, 
118; itlsuplittiotii^ifr./ ^ autho^j 
notions of patriotism inldesMt, 119; 
diasent iv uneooadmica], 180 ; i* oBMflm^ 
ly, ib.; and unsai ip t mal , 180, I; tha 
author depiceates any aketatlaB fai tfaa 
liturgy and articles, 181, 8< 

Mettemich, Fiiiioc^ his cfaaraetMr, pd&oy, 
&C40S,4. 

Ministiy, an evaagelioal, Dairu'a hints de- 
signed to promotes profitritb aMendisce 
on, 471, et seq, 

the Christian, fiteney*! ultimate 

desil^ of, &Q, 88, el aeg. 

Missiofiiries, Amerioin, at the Sandwich 
islands, eanuninatioo of cbiigea against 
them, 468, er sey. 

Mitebdl'a N nw Kinis n wystxm of phiknopby, 
17^ et seq,: impnmements af Me work, 
180. 

Monuments, Benian, &C., 148. 

Mon^omefy's, Robert, Omnq^roicnee. of 
the Deity, -458, et seq.g the argument, 
454^5; «ilrae<,456;MeAM6aM,467, 
8; morning, 469, 60; noott, 460, 1; 
nig^ 461, 8. 

Moore^ Sir John, vemaika on his leticat/by 
C(d. Napier and the Maiqnoss of Lon- 
dondeny, 516, et seq*. 

MomU's elemenu of the lustory of pUfe- 
sophy and science^ 645, etseq,} dimsion 
of the whole series of ages to be treated cfi 
646, 7; causeaof theobaourity of Egyp- 
tian Hlarary history 647; sources of the 
mctapbydcal dootrinaa of Pkto^ 648 ; 
sMici ^Me j^n cu ma n act, Mdi, et 

«?• 

i/bmw^lmef an, 469. 
Muses, ac c a un i af tkem, 171, 8 ; mimting 
and demotions of th^ names, ibk 

Napier^a history of the war in the Paaiosda, 

and in the south of France^ 506, etseq.i 

see War, &C. 
Napoleon the youqg^ deteiqptioo of lua per. 

son, &C., 403. 
Narratively intarasdng, firom the saored vo* 

lune^ iUiMtralcd, &c by J. Belohoi 870, 

et seq» 
Newslead's divmUy and offices of the Hely 

S^t, Ice 481, et seq. 
New Testament, Thomaen'a acBptnie Ma- 

toiy o^ 867, et seq. 
^^^Uneson, 461, 2. 
iVbon, 460, 1. 
Northoote's One hundred Fables^ odginal 

and sdeeted, 668, el seq. 
Nundidevi, the highest summit ia the world, 

488; smoke asserted by the natim to 

issue from the lower pe^, aft. 
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Obwnntu»% oticiiUl, &c»liy J. CaUwmy, 

O'DriflcoVs hiitory of Irdand^ 1, et »f. 

|9Iiv%.cliil»te of thf^ 686. 

Origin of Chinefe^ Egyptian, uA Gredc 
archltDQtUMb lis, 

Orme*« discounet on die Usspbeny agwnst 
tbeHoljr Spirit, A(c.,A01,a<iev.; oni&tf 
UmiMiion tjf the fofrgf^imm proffbrtd % 

auerted to be to warn, not to mceuteihe 
. F ha n m iti 483; mairki upon the au- 
thor's statements, ib. €tti^i ftirtberob- 
jerfatiom on the Uaaphcmy against the 
Holy Spirit, t6./ on * the sin unto death,' 
4e8» 9; th€ mcmky ^ the S^nrit'i tn. 
JIumce in proinotmg iht mtcotm ^ the 



Perfixi, appSctUion <f the termiy Otva- 
detUh 90; iu wr^twxU wm^ ^ X ; mf 
Binney, &c. 

Fh0ip*8 researcher in Sou'th Africa, Sft^ 
886,<<s0y. ; the tnOkars acammt ^hm 
woriy 888, 7; 9ppretted staU ^ the 
South Afiicant uiderthe ZhOch^oeent' 
metUfik,! the mttkar'sttaiemeni of their 
preeent grievancet, SB7, et JCf.^ tcfies 
tieated of In 4hi» ^rodk^ 889 ; detwi ef 
the aggrefsioTU committed i^ton the no- 



h 

>t 

r, 

i 



mttUuting tfcoOegee, 501 ; grait preva- 
Jenoe of an uncharitable sprint in the pre* 
•ent day, 608, 8 ; Howe on a rdi^ous 
iau of niisappIyiiBg prophecies, 508, 4 ; 
on the fulness of the Divine graces 606, 
. 8w 

iW wi Ut, the nugfea <fi m kiter 1^ preva" 
too, 68. 

Fayne^a elemenlB of mental and moral 

. . aoieMe^ 818, etMo.; Di^ Ghahners on 
the authorship of Scotland, 819; origin 
^ihepme9iiwi>fh,S90i remtiks on tlie 
late Dr. Brovn'a works^ 880, 1 ; the fa- 
<i^ltk§ of the mind not to be distinguished 
from the mind itself 888; onthecksBi- 
fication of the mental phenomena, 82S, 

, ^i th§peiweKfeyggfUimh99i,^i ihm 
author's representation of eonaeience 
cposiderBd, 888 ; kUeapoewrtiftheflJk' 

s '^ ¥ ^* <^B^^oi<^*^ tlhical r^tmomnf^ 
887 ; the homage due to Dwme reoda- 
lioM,888* 



count of the amtimted cruei oggimmtm 
tf the calomtU and the Cape gjueam- 
ment, 894, 5 ; illness and death afJIir. 
WiMitmt, a umtsianary in C^Mam^ 
897, S; on th0 ohstructions appoeti to 
the progn^eu ff the Chnstian mimm f « 
South Africa, 527; I>r. Vamdaktm^t 
ietter to Gooermr Jansseni onthe umuf^ 
of the coloniMtSi 688 ; mefioretad situation 
- oi the oatiTcs during the gpToramest of 
Lord Maeactney and Oenenl Dunfai^ 
Sf, i the old system re-established ni» the 
■eeond eaptore oi the oolooy, A. i Imm 
of Vanderhtmp ta the London JHowis- 
mySooietjf, 689; le Mqjor Cu^t im 
yean ifitr, ib*; atate «f the c^eaijnin- 
der Lord Caledon, 630; inffiKtmaieO' 
Ofikm of Vanderkemp, sK. ; hia di|th. 
ib.; Mn CaB^)bea d^wted to inm^jdm 
South African miasJoMny'itatiftn^ ft^l ; 
aeooad visit of Mb. Oim|Ml ^Pr. 
Fhilipb ih.i oppraasivo co«4«fli-ef £^ 
kr,68S; appaol in /nt9Ur ^<*f4N- 
tentot»^6S8i$;theifiWiHi mmft ( M l i tm * 
. the beginning ^th$ mimmffi9 6 B ^^ 
FhitokCf^ aaepid, <Ai»evMhat^^)Mrr«, ite- 
rated to retard iu adrtDCvneni j^Jbv- 

Plants, Barton's lecture on the g<BQf|[|phy 
ott 664, et seq,; meriU of the verit, 
686; Umitatiim of partiadar pimts to 
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ixriain tatUytkh 6% 6 ; plimis of the 
orcnc Yvjipon^ ooo , Tne cmmtc oi insiv 
turn districts itotUjtttTCriaBytiifldar than 
'the intenCTt 56*7 \ ^nnftncB Mdoflcn it^ 

cfimte of th6 Tine and of lk» ofircv 
1560; 'flieoak, beecK and dm stated to 
^ b? in^Ereaoai to our island, A. ;. doubt 

T^spectin^ toe eini) 500 \ sylvan scenery 

* {m»iuctr?e of a gloomy state of mind, 
^ . 009 % geogtap^ o( Mtoe other trees, sfr. 
Portiail' of our Lord, teqnity respecting 

the existence of one^ 47, ef se^. ; see 

OdlnSy ftc. 
Fireceitta, MalmofijSdes'a fourteen classes 

o^ S58,<t«^. 
Present, Isrthdiiy, by Mrs. Sherwood, 82. 
Frii^le's Ephemerfdes, 84S; ef ieq, ; poet^ 

ical description of African »cmtry, Si5, 
' et 96^, { jtpiom evening Kentry^ 84^ et 

stq*: Mianxas on visiting a mittiontny 

$eiUement, 351. 
jpiiihttrrees, account rf^iem, S07, ei 8eq» 

Qriney de rarchitectare Egyptienne^ 182, 
^ etieo.; the autiior*8 theory, 148; origin 
df Chinese^ Egyptian, and Greek ar- 
chitecture^ ib»; ighinesi and heavineu 
the characters of Chinese and Egtfp^am 
MUmjg^ 144* 

Begionsy arctic, jolants of the, 668. 
Heligion^ John ButderV leetures on, fi61, 

et sejm 
Heport, authenticated^ of the diseassion be- 
' tween the Rer. R. Pope and the Rer. 
' T. Maguire^ I9S, etseq.; see Coirtro- 

irersy, tiie Romish. 
Vhodes's Yorkshire scenery, 282, etseq.; 

character of Gilpin, as a professor «f the 

• picturesque^ 288 ; dmcr^ftionrfthecoun-' 
ffjr found Rotfuram, and tts ohutchf 

Roberton s obsei f ations on the notisBaty 
and physical management of children, 
448, et seq,; the authof^s ooncktshns 
from on eaaminaiion of the Ltndon bills 
of mortaHt^Jbrtkiriy years, 444, 6; Dr. 

'' Price on tibe annual average of births at 

~ various places, 446 ; extracts 'from the 
ngdffeis of tiie church of Grappenhall 
In Cheshire, 1^. et seq, ; conmeraHofns 
sHgg^sledhtf the st^itements of a t^gfster 
fepe at Rushohne eemetnyt 44/7 ; bimi- 

- den of Dr. Watt of Glasgow, ft. / on 
the maBagemcnt of infonta at the ear- 
liest slAge^ 440 ; treatment tfitr being 
^isMfied, 46ti 2v 

Romanism, Faber'i diflicultiei ti, 198, et 

-'sft-' ■ • 



Rotheramt ^esa^itiatiofits t^Mothi andthe 



^iMb w, lintt ell Mi^ 46t, 8. 

Sacram/ent^, the^ tqien as h m$Htafy ttU/ m 

JMh$td% 17. 
SarseMdf gallant nethn of, hi JMfand^ 

Scenery^ J^rican^ poetSad destt^Ums^, 

S%l^etsef. "^^ 

Rhodes*! Yoriahire,.282,*^je7. 

Scenes, W«rton's death-bed, &c.2i5, et eeq. 
Schools^ in&nt, Mrs. Gilbert's hymns for, 

8841, H seq. 
Science, mental and moral, Payn^ tie- 

taients of, 818, etseq. ^ ^ 

Serope's consideralioBs on Tolcanoo^ ^tro- 

b^le causes of, &e., 51, et seq. 
' memoir on the geology of cenbal 

France^ 81, et seq. 
Sermons and miseeUaneoiis pleeei^ ly^the 

Rev. R. Moyow, 216, et seq. 
■ ' by Dr. Wardlaw, on man's lus 

eountableBess for his belief, and on the 

responsibility of the heathen, 881, et seq, 
on the natore and offices of- the 



Holy Ghost, 
Trefliy, 461, 

Sherwood's, Mi 

Sionsbamif a r\ 
Heber'saeeoti 

6%thorp^s Chan 
tholie church 
faiUk egistsa^ 
itis mtin tl 
on the unity 

«cily, and th . 

through, 878, et seq. ; the authm^s ops- 
fdon of the ori^ of the Qothie archiec^ 
ture, 877; he attempts to support his 
tpinion, 878; he visiu Segesta, l^eli- 
nuntum, and die sulphur mines of Cotto- 
lica, 879; description of the fine seeikery 
m^ound Qirgentif 880; the tempte of 
Juno Lucina, ib.; present state qf^the 
ruins of the temple if Concord^ 880, 1 ; 
templea of Heroules, and of Olytmian 
Jove^ ib, ; the mud volcano of Bnca- 
luba, 4k; the lipari klands, 882; ob- 
servations on the nmihem coast ef SkSy^ 
882. 

Soeiety, Edfaibuigfa bibles view «f its dia- 
lacter, &C., 180, et seq. 

Spaniard^ OA.Napiei'spoiirmt of the, b\9, 

StonuUf on visiting a missionary settlement f 
851. 

States, United, of Nordi Ameriet, as tiiey 
are^ 992, etseq. 

BteefHe, th^ and the Bam, 474, et seq* 

Slewift's Journal of a residenee in the 
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E0i^9 deteripaBni (f ihtfmHctilat eha- 
ractgr of the pretent work, 462, S ; the 
three pHneipai grvuHds fjf^ tk6 ojipoMm 
to ih£ Mown of tkt fnutionaries in the 
Sandwich idands, 468, 4 ; Mate if affairs 
•M tkeiahndt^inl^ia, ti proof tf the firm 
ground ofoppotitiony 464^ 5 ; frmarhaUe 
ehintgfi in the conduct tf the Queen dom- 
agetf 465 ; entreats her son the Jtine to 
oUend to the mitsk ma ries, 466, 6; h«f 
dying adrice to hhn, 466 ; base donduet 
of sofne^r^gnentn corrupting the Kingf 
466; proofs of Ae second groufid of hos- 
tOUyt 467, 8; attend upon the Hoes of 
Mr. and Mrs. Richards, 468; JBokVs 
account of hit c onv ers ati on with our 
Xing, 469; Lord Byron*s epinion of the 
tetter- professed to hove been written by 
Boki, 470; re m arlcs of the Jtmerkan 
reviewer on ffdt nMect, 470, 1. 

Stonebenge^ 14S ; Mr. Connhigtoii't eon- 
jcctnre rwpecting the intcribr circles of 
smaUer stones, 148. 

Stones nemoridi of the Old TMament, 
141. 

BtrondfoR, Berop^t detcr^ptioH tfthe opera- 
tionsff, 63. 

Stuart*! trsnsktlofi of eWraenti of BlbHdil 
c r i ti c i s m and interpretation, 80, et seg. ; 
see CritSdtni, &c. 

Suttees, cause of the foereased ftequeney 
o^ In Benfral, 409. 

■ ■ ■ the frequency of, in the Ghazepoor 
dittrict,i0&. 

Tot, pilgrim, in India, by J. l>ggs» S69. 

TayWs balance of Chritdanity, ftc, 861, 
et seq. ; Mr astertum that man cemnat 
believe as he pleases, 868,9; comparison 
between the case tf the inftdd aind that 
of Me profiigiate, 80^ 70; on thedanger 
of'daMng, 871. 

Teietcope, Tom, flee MMicBS IVairtMiian 
Phifosoptiy. 

Thackeray's histon of the IQght Hon. 
WHliam Utt, Earl of Chatham, 427, 
et seq.; Frederick the Gfeat and Ox- 
enstiem the'representatites of two dis- 
tinct cfaases of puhHe men, 489, H eeq. ; 
political character of Lord Chatham, 431 ; 
he oMairts a cometey in the blues, •&. ; 
is deprived of his commtsnon by Sir 
Hohert Wklpole^ 480; comparimm be- 
tween the oratory of Murray and Mr. 
Pitt, 432, 3 ; Mr. Pitt Joins the minis- 
try, 488 ; his dlshiterestedness while in 
ofiBce, 433, 4 ; his tevere reply to Mr. 
jffunte CkmfMl, 485 ; is made secretary 
of sUte, 486; his geiitle costig&tien ^ 



mofdde$*s fourteen dosses of jmeqMs, 
S6&,ef seq. 
Travels, throa^ Sicily and the Lifari 
i8laild«,876,^a07. 

Unbelief, on the eiimhiafity o( &e^ 8$l« 
etseq. 

Universities, Knglish, have ktehr a0bn^ 
but little aid to hibhcal litemtiue^ 51. 

Uwins's treatise on diseases conpecfledvii^ 
indigestion, 64> et seq. ; suceeasioa af 
disorders and remedies in fbrmer day^ 
64, 5 ; the ^gestive organs at preseal 
predominant, 66 ; tendency of the pre> 
sent work to correct a!>surd throdziz^ 
66,6. 
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txfjorcd W Dr. IMbfB}^ £8, Si trmOi 
txamintd by 3^. ^ctcpe^ 6S, 4; theories 
<«r WHktxm, Woodwtrd, and Burnet, 54 ; 
Btimefs dcacription of volcanic ph^no- 
nomena, ib. ; tbeoriet of Detctrte% Leib- 
nitz, de MailWt and Bufibn, ib, remarks of 
the Baron Cuvier on the theory that the 
earth possesses vital fiiculties, 55,6 ; the 
subject of volcanoes long neglected af- 
ter the death of Ffiny, 56, 7; investi- 
gations of Spaltanzani, Dolomieu, and 
Sir Wm. Hamilton, 57 ; Werner totatfy 
vnacquamttd vith the nature andeffects 
of volcanoes ; Dr. Daubeny*s work con- 
sists of four lectures deHvered before the 
university of Oxford, lb, ; subjects of 
each lecture, ib. ; Mr, Scrape* $ remarks 
an volconic agency in central France^ 
ib. s the volcanic remains in Auoergnct 
exj)tored by Messrs, GueUard and Males' 
herbes, 58, 9 ; geological notice of Mont 
Dome and its dependencies, 59; its 
height, &c.i&.; Mont Dor, 60; Mont 
Cantal, ib. ; volcanic region of Vday 
and Vivands^ ib.; Mr. Scrape on the 
antiquity cf these votcanic formations, ib.; 
Dr. D. an the same pomt, 61 ; Baron 
Cuvfer's opinion that our globe has suf- 
fered recently a great revolution, 68; 
Mr. Scrape on the causes of volcanic aO" 
tion, 6S ; to description of the operations 
of StromboUt ib. t Dr.D.ontheorigfnof 
volcanoes, 64. 

WaUi's brief notice of some ancient cmns 
and medals, as illustrating the progress 
of Christianity, S7, et sea, ; the medal, 
the most fanperishable of records, 37 ; 
the subject of medals and coum made 
use of by the Editor of Calmet, 37, 8 ; 
PinkerUm. on Christian and JewiAcoms, 
88 ; Dr. Walsh takes advantage of the 
affected contempt for Christian medals, 
38, 9 ; description of two coins of Dio- 
eletian, 39 ; interpretation of the alle- 

g>rical figures, ib, ; Gibbon*s account of 
e persecution under Diocletian not en- 
titled to credit, 39, 40; mafignant de- 
sign of Gibbon, 41 ; Christian coin of 
(>nstantineb 48; com of Constantitis, 
ib, ; of Julian, t&. ; of Jovian, tfr. ; m- 
scription on a temple still standing in the 
islatid of Corfu, supposed to have b^ built 
Inf Jovian, 43 ; coin of Tbeodosius the 
Great, ib. ; he introdticed the globe and 
the cross, ib.s coin of Justinian, 43; 
remaricable com of Justinian Rhinome- 
ius, 43; account of the Iconoclasts, in 
the reign of Leo the second, 44; Leo 
and Ofpnmymus succeed in banishing 
imagesfrom the ckurd^ &.; inscription 
standing till lately over the great gate of 



iktpedaee ^ ChtJcet^ at ContientOnopIc i 
dedaring their des^ in aboSahing images, 
45; coin of Johannes Zemisces, the 
last of the series, 46, 6 ; inquiry how 
Ikr the portrait of onr Lord on these 
coins perpetuates a traditional resent- 
blance of higher antiauity, 47 ; curious 
account of a coin found at Cork^ Stc^ ib.f 
further remarks on portraits of our Lord, 
t5. ; no Jewish coins bear the image of 
any living creature^ 49; the Jewish coins 
probably minted by the Phenicians, •&• 
War, the Peninsular, histories o^ 506, et 
seq. s the larse n^taiy force of Spain 
rendered ineroctual by the masterly ma» 
nceuvres ef^ Napoleon, 507, 8; charac- 
ter of the Guerrillas, as a military force, 
egpoiKd by the Marquess of Londonderry f 
509, 10; Gen. Foy*s national preju- 
dices disqualify him for writing a correct 
history of the war, 310, II; comparative 
talent of Napoleon and Wellington con- 
sidered, 511 ; iStr Jlrthur Wdkdey*s es- 
timate of the difficulty of his'undertaldng, 
ib.f Gen. Foyrs testimony of the uncon-- 
querable courage of the English infantry, 
513 ; he thinks less favourab^ of the 
cavalry, 514 ; his descr^Hion of the halt 
^ a French division, 514, 15 ; charac- 
ter of the Marquess of Londonderry's 
narrative, 515 ; his remarks on Sir John 
Moore^ 516 ; statement of CoL Napier 
respecting the retreat, 516, 17; WeUes- 
Uy*s remew of the ^amsh army by torch 
l^ht, 518; CoL Nailer's History, i».; 
has valuable materials, 519; portrait of 
the S^xmiard, 519, 80; the Colonel de- 
fends the Convention c^ Cintra, 580; 
mis^atement of Lord Byron, ib.; andof 
Sir Walter Scott, 581 ; generous acU of 
Marshal Soult and Marshal Ncy, t6./ 
admirable instance rf courage, ^c m an 
English and m an Irish soldier, 588 ; 
pvuence of mind in Capt. Lloyd, 3>. 

Wardlaw's sermons on man's accountable- 
ness for his belief; and on the responsi- 
bility of the heathen, 361, et seq./ two 
prindples distinctly recogniiBed as the 
princes of Divine judgement, 374^ 5 ; 
on the solvability of the heathen, 375, 6. 

Warton's death-bed scenes and pastoral 
conversations, 815, €f seq. ; remarks on 
the work, 815, 16 ; extracts, 817, et seq. 

Werner unacquainted with the nature and 

J^'ccis of volcanoes, 57. 

WWiams, Mr. Wxdonaary m Cafferland, ac» 
count of his iBneu and death, 397, 8. 

Worsley's lectures on the history of the 
Christian church, and on Nonconfi^rmity, 
251, et seq,; the divinity of Christ sUled 
to be a doctrine of the Greek schools of 
Alexandria; St. John wrote against the 
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(!!)858; cij^v«iiee6efi0C«ii Ifte prmi- liseCrMMtif lfte«Ml*«r, 8Sa. 

tax ckwrck ani ikeckurckeMabSiktdi^ Za/frtm^mooMmtcfikeJnitvfiSSftB. 

km, m EngUmd^ 865 ; mooneet Mat^ zSia, a Moaruk dmetMre^ nemr JfWimi, 

msnit r e ^t ee l m g the Nmwoi^ormuti^ dacriptimofMf STl* 

266; A$faken ^oir dnU tmd v«fi- 
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